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rT XHE history of Jetterson County, after months of persistent toil and research, is now 

completed, and it is believed that no subject of universal public importance or interest 
has been omitted, save where protracted effort failed to secure reliable results. We are well 
aware of our inability to furnish a perfect history froin meager public ducuments and num- 
berless conflicting traditions, but claim to have prepared a work fully up to the standard 
of our promises, Through the courtesy and assistance generously afforded by the residents 
of the county, we have been enabled to trace out and put ou record the greater portion of 
the important events that have transpired in Jefferson up to the present time. And we feel 
assured that all thoughtful people in the county, now and in future, will revognize and 
appreciate the importance of the work and its permanent value. A dry statement of events 
has, as far as possible, been avoided, and incidents and anecdotes have been interwoven 
with facts and statistics, forming a narrative at once instructive and entertaining. 

We are indebted to George M. Haynes, Esq., for his very able history of the Bench 
and Bar; to Dr. A. Clark Johnson for the history of Mount Vernon, and to other prominent 
citizens for interesting and important facts and data in the compilation of the work. 

THE PUBLISHERS. 

Novemper, 1883. 
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THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY, 
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pio PORVSOr TLUIN@1S. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 


HEN the Northwestern Territory 

was ceded to the United States by 
Virginia in 1784, it embraced only the terri- 
tory lying between the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi Rivers, and north to the northern lim- 
its of the United States. It coincided with 
the area now embraced in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
that portion of Minnesota lying on the east 
side of the Mississippi River. The United 
States itself’ at that period extended no 
farther west than the Mississippi River; 
but by the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, 
the western boundary of the United States 
was extended to the Rocky Mountains and 
the Northern Pacific Ocean. The new 
territory thus added to the National do- 
main, and subsequently opened to settle- 
ment, lias been called the “New North- 
west,” in contradistinetion from the old 
“ Northwestern Territory.” 

In comparison with the old Northwest 
this is a territory of vast magnitude. It 
includes an area of 1,887,850 square miles; 
being greater in extent than the united 
areas of all the Middle and Southern States, 
including Texas. Out of this magniticent 


territory have been erected eleven sovercign 
States and eight Territories, with an aggre- 
gate population, at the present time, of 
13,000,000 inhabitants, or nearly one-third 
of the entire population of the United 
States. 

Its lakes are fresh-water seas, and the 
larger rivers of the continent flow for a 
thousand miles through its rich alluvial val- 
leys and far-stretching prairies, more acres 
of which are arable and productive of the 
highest percentage of the cereals than of 
any other area of like extent on the globe. 

For the last twenty years the increase of 
population in the Northwest has been about 
as three to one in any other portion of the 
United States. 


EARLY EXPLORATIONS. 

In the year 1541, De Soto first saw the 
Great West in the New World. IIe, how- 
ever, penetrated no farther north than the 
35th parallel of latitude. The expedition 
resulted in his death and that of’ more than 
half his army, the remainder of whorn 
found their way to Cnba, thence to Spain, 
in a famished and demoralized condition. 
De Soto founded no settlements, produced 
no results, and left no traces, unless it were 
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that he awakened the hostility of the red 
nan against the white man, and dishieart- 
ened such as might desire to follow up the 
career of discovery for better purposes. 
The French nation were eager and ready to 
seize upon any news from this extensive 
domain, and were the first to profit by De 
Soto’s defeat. Yet it was more than a 
century before any adventurer took advan- 
tage of these discoveries. 

In 1616, four years before the pilgrims 
‘moored their bark on the wild New Eng- 
land shore,” Le Caron, a French Franciscan, 
had penetrated through the Iroquois and 
and Wyandots (Hurons) to the streams 
which run into Lake Huron; and in 1634, 
two Jesuit missionaries founded the first 
mission among the lake tribes. It was just 
one hundred years from the discovery of 
the Mississippi by De Soto (1541) until the 
Canadian envoys met the savage nations of 
the Northwest at the Falls of St. Mary, be- 
low the outlet of Lake Suverior. This 
visit led to no permanent result, yet it was 
not until 1659 that any of the adventurons 
fur traders attempted to spend a winter in 
the frozen wilds about the great lakes, nor 
was it until 1660 that a station was estab- 
lished upon their borders by Mesnard, who 
perished in the woods a few months after. 
In 1665, Claude Allonez built the earliest 
lasting habitation of the white man among 
the Indians of the Northwest. In 1668, 
Claude Dablon and James Marquette 
founded the mission of Sault Ste. Marie at 
the Falls of St. Mary, and two years after- 
ward, Nicholas Perrot. as agent for M. 
Talon, Governor General of Canada, ex- 
plored Lake IHinois (Michigan) as far 
south as the present City of Chicago, and 
invited the Indian nations to meet him at 


a grand conncil at Sanlt Ste. Marie the 
following spring, where they were taken 
under the protection of the king, and formal 
possession was taken of the Northwest. 
This same year Marquette established a 
mission at Point St. Ignatius, where was 
founded the old town of town of Michilli- 
mackinae. 

During M. Talon’s explorations and Mar- 
quette’s residence at St. Ignatius, they 
learned of a great river away to the west, 
and fancied—as all others did then—that 
upon its fertile banks whole tribes of God’s 
children resided, to whom the sound of the 
Gospel had never come. Filled with a 
wish to go and preach to them, and in com- 
pliance with a request of M. Talon, who 
earnestly desired to extend the domain of 
his king, and to ascertain whether the 
river flowed into the Gulf of Mexico or the 
Pacific Ocean, Marquette with Joliet, as 
commander of the expedition, prepared for 
the undertaking. 

On the 13th of May, 1673, the explorers, 
accompanied by five assistant French Can- 
adians, set out from Mackinaw on their 
daring voyage of discovery. The Indians, 
who gathered to witness their departure, 
were astonished at the boldness of the 
undertaking, and endeavored to dissuade 
them from their purpose by representing 
the tribes on the Mississippi as exceedingly 
savage and cruel, and the river itself as 
full of all sorts of frightful monsters ready 
to swallow them and their canoes together. 
But, nothing daunted by these terrific de- 
scriptions, Marquette told them he was 
willing not only to encounter all the per- 
ils of the unknown region they were abont 
to explore, but to lay down his life ina 
cause in which the salvation of son}s was 
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involved; and having prayed together they 
separated. Coasting along the northern 
shore of Lake Miehigan, the adventurers 
entered Green Bay,and passed thenee up 
the Fux River and Lake Winnebago to a 
village of the Miamis and Kiekapoos. 
llere Marquette was delighted to find a 
beantiful eross planted in the middle of the 
town, ornamented with white skins, red gir- 
dles and bows and arrows, which these 
good people had offered to the great Man- 
iton, or God, to thank him for the pity he 
had bestowed on them during the winter in 
giving them an abundant “chase.” This 
was the farthest outpost to which Dablon and 
Allouez had extended their missionary la- 
bors the year previous. Iere Marquette 
drank mineral waters and was instrueted in 
the seeret of a root whieh enres the bite of 
the venomous rattlesnake. He assembled 
the chiefs and old men of the village, and, 
pointing to Joliet, said: “ My friend is an 
envoy of Franee, to diseover new coun- 
tries, and Tam an ambassador from God to 
enlighten them with the truths of the Gos- 
pel.” Two Miami guides were here fur- 
nished to eonduet them to the Wiseonsin 
River, and they set ont from the Indian 
village on the 10th of June, amidst a great 
crowd of natives who had assembled to 
witness their departure into a region where 
no white man had ever yet ventured. The 
guides, having eonducted thei across the 
portage, returned. The explorers Jannehed 
their eanoes upon the Wiseonsin whieh 
they deseended to the Mississippi and pro- 
eeeded down its unknown waters. What 
emotions must have swelled their breasts 
as they struck out into the broadening eur- 
rent and became conscious that they were 
now upon the bosom of the Father of Wa- 


ters. The mystery was about to be littea 
from the long-sought river. The seenery 
in that locality is beautiful, and on that 
delightful seventeenth of June must have 
been elad in all its primeval loveliness as it 
had been adorned by the hand of Natnre. 
Drifting rapidly, it is said that the bold 
binffs on either hand “ reminded them of 
the ecastled shores of their own beautiful 
of Franee.” By-and-by, as they 
drifted along, great herds of butfalo ap- 
peared on the banks. On going to the 
heads of the valley they eould see a eonn- 
try of the greatest beanty and fertility, ap- 
parently destitute of inhabitants yet pre- 
senting the appearanee of extensive man- 
ors, under the fastidious cultivation of 
lordly proprietors. 

On June 25th, they went ashore and found 
some fresh traces of men upon the sand, 
and a path which led to the prairie. The 
men remained in the boat, and Marquette 
and Joliet followed the path till they dis- 
eovered a villaye on the banks of a river, 
and two other villages on a hill, within a 
half league of the first, inhabited by Indians. 
They were received most hospitably by 
these natives, who had never before seen a 
white person. Atter remaining a few days 
they re-embarked and descended the river 
to about latitude 33°, where they found a 
village of the Arkansas, and being satisfied 
that the river fluwed into the Gulf of 
Mexico, turned their course up the river, 
and ascending the stream to the month of 
the [Mlinois, rowed up that stream to its 
souree, and procured guides from that 
point to the lakes. “No where on this 
journey,” says Marquette, “ did we see such 
grounds, meadows, woods, stags, buffaloes, 
deer, wildeats, bustards, swans, dueks, par- 
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roquets, and even beavers, as on the Illinois 
Kiver.” The party, without loss or injury, 
reached Green Bay in September, and re- 
ported their diseovery—one of the most 
important of the age, but of whieh no 
reeord was preserved save Marquette’s, 
Joliet losing his by the upsetting of his 
canoe on his way to Quebec. Afterward 
Marqnette returned to the Hlinois Indians 
by their request, and ministered to them 
until 1675. On the 18th of May, in that 
year, as he was passing the month of a 
stream—going with his boatmen up Lake 
Michigan—he asked to land at its mouth 
and eelebrate mass. Leaving his men with 
the eanoe, he retired a shore distanee and 
began his devotions. As mueh time passed 
and he did not return, his men went in 
search of him, and found him upon his 
knees, dead. He had peacefully passed 
away while at prayer. He was buried at 
this spot. Charlevoix, who visited the 
place fifty years after, found the waters had 
retreated from the grave, leaving the be- 
loved missionary to repose in peaee. The 
river has sinee been called Marquette. 

While Marqnette and his eompanions 
were pursuing their labors in the West, 
two men, differing widely from him and 
eaeh other, were preparing to follow in his 
footsteps and perfeet the diseoveries so well 
begun by him. These were Robert de La 
Salle and Lonis Hennepin. 

After La Salle’s return from the diseovery 
of the Ohio River (see the narrative else- 
where), he established himself again among 
the Freneh trading posts in Canada. Here 
he mused long upon the pet projeet of 
those ages—a short way to China and the 
East, and was busily planning an expedi- 
tion up the great lakes, and so across 


the continent to the Pacifie, when Mar- 
quette returned from the Mississippi. At 
once the vigorous mind of La Salle received 
from his and his companions’ stories the 
idea that by following the Great River 
northward, or by turning up some of the 
numerous western tribntaries, the objeet 
eonld easily be gained. He applied to 
Frontenac, Governor General of Canada, 
and laid before him the plan, dim but 
gigantie. Frontenac entered warmly into 
his plans, and saw that La Salle’s idea to 
connect the great lakes by a chain of forts 
with the Gnlf of Mexieo wonld bind the 
eountry so wonderfully together, give nn- 
measured power to Franee, and glory to 
himself, nnder whose administration he 
earnestly hoped all would be realized. 

La Salle now repaired to France, laid his 
plans before the King, who warmly ap- 
proved of them, and made him a Chevalier. 
He also received from all the noblemen the 
warmest wishes for hissuecess. The Chev- 
alier returned to Canada, and busily en- 
tered upon his work. He at once rebuilt 
Fort Frontenae and eonstructed the first 
ship to sail on these fresh-water seas. On 
the 7thof August, 1679, having been joined 
by Hennepin, he began his voyage in the 
Griffin up Lake Erie. He passed over 
this lake, throngh the straits beyond, up 
Lake St. Clair and into Huron. In this 
lake they enconntered heavy storms. They 
were some time at Michillimaekinac, where 
La Salle founded a fort, and passed on to 
Green Bay, the * Baie des Puans” of the 
Freneh, where he found a large quantity of 
furs collected for him. Ie loaded the 
Griffin with these, and placing her under 
the care of a pilot and fourteen sailors, 
started her on her return voyage. The ves- 
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sel was never afterward heard of. IIe re- 
mained about these parts until early in the 
winter, when, hearing nothing from the 
Griffin, he collected all his men—thirty 
working men and three monks—and 
started again upon his great undertaking. 
By a short portage they passed to the Il- 
linois or Kankakee, called by the Indians, 
“Theakeke.” wolf, because of the tribes of 
Indians called by that name, commonly 
known as the Mahingans. dwelling there. 
The French pronounced it Niakiki, which 
became corrnpted to Kankakee. © Falling 
down the said river by easy journeys, the 
better to observe the country,” about the 
last of December they reached a village of 
the Illinois Indians, containing some five 
hundred cabins, but at that moment no in- 
habitants. The Senr de La Salle being in 
want of some breadstufis, took advantage 
of the absence of the Indians to help him- 
self to a sufticieney of maize, large quanti- 
ties of which he found concealed in holes 
under the wigwams. This village was sit- 
uated near the present village of Utiea in 
La Salle County, Minois. The eorn being 
seeurely stored, the voyagers again betook 
themselves to the stream, and toward even- 
ingon the 4th day of January, 1680, they 
came into a lake, whieh must have been 
the lake of Peoria. This was ealled by the 
Indians Pim-i-te-wi, that is a pluce where 
there are many fat beasts. Here the na- 
tives were met with in large numbers, but 
they were gentle and kind, and having 
spent some time with them, La Salle deter- 
mined to erect another fort in that place, 
for he had heard rumors that some of the 
adjoining tribes were trying to disturb the 
good feeling which existed, and some of 
his men were disposed to complain, owing 


to the hardships and perils of the travel. 
He ealled this fort “ Creveceur” (broken- 
heart), a name expressive of the very nat- 
ural sorrow and anxiety which the pretty 
certain loss of his ship, Griffin, and his cou- 
sequent impoverishment, the danger of 
hostility on the part of the Indians, and of 
mutiny among his own men, might well 
eanse him. Tlis fears were not entirely 
groundless. Atone time poison was plaeed 
in his food, but fortunately was diseovered. 

While building this fort, the winter 
wore away, the prairies began to look 
green, and La Salle, despairing of any rein- 
forcements, eoncluded to return to Canada, 
raise new means and new men, and embark 
anew in the enterprise. For this purpose 
he made IIennepin the leader of a party to 
explore the head waters of the Mississippi, 
and he set ont on his journey. This jour- 
ney was aceomplished with the aid of a 
few persons, and was successfully made, 
though over an almost unknown route, and 
ina bad season of the year. IIe safely 
reached Canada, and set out again for the 
object of his search. 

Hennepin and his party left Fort Creve- 
eceur on the last of February, 1680. When 
La Salle reached this place on his return ex- 
pedition, he found the fort entirely desert- 
ed,and he was obliged to return again to 
Canada. He embarked the third time, 
and sneeeeded. Seven days after leaving 
the tort, Hennepin reaehed the Mississippi, 
and paddling up the icy stream as best he 
eonld, reached no higher than the Wis- 
consin River by the 11th of April. Ilere 
he and his followers were taken prisoners 
by a band of Northern Indians, who treat- 
ed them with great kindness, [ennepin’s 
eomrades were Anthony Auguel and Mi- 
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chael Ako. On this voyage they found sev- 
eral beantiful lakes, and “ saw some charm- 
ing prairies.” Their captors were the 
Isaute or Sautenrs, Chippewas, a tribe of 
the Sioux nation, who took them up the 
river until about the firstof May, when 
they reached some falls, which Ilen- 
nepin christened Falls of St. Anthony 
in honor of his patron saint. Here they 
took the land, and traveling nearly two 
hundred miles to the northwest, bronght 
them to their villages. Here they were 
kept about three months, were treated kind- 
ly by their captors, and at the end of that 
time, were met by a band of Frenchmen, 
headed by one Senr de Luth, who, in pur- 
suit of trade and game, had penetrated thus 
far by the ronteof Lake Snperior; and 
with these felluw-countrymen [Lennepin and 
his companions were allowed to return to 
the borders of civilized life in Noveniber, 
1680, just after La Salle had returned 
to the wilderness on his second trip. Hen- 
nepin soon after went to France, where 
he published an acconnt of his adven- 
tures. n 

The Mississippi was first discovered by 
De Sotoin April, 1541, in his vain endeay- 
or to find gold and precious gems. In the 
following spring, De Soto, weary with hope 
long deterred, and worn out with his wan- 
derings, fell a victim to disease, and on 
the 21st of May, died. His followers, re- 
duced by fatigne and disease to less than 
three lhnndred men, wandered about the 
country nearly a year, in the vain endeavor 
to rescue themselves by land, and finally 
constructed seven small vessels, called brig- 
antines, in which they embarked, and de- 
scending the river, supposing it would 
lead them to the sea, in July they came to 


the sea (Gulf of Mexico), and by Septem- 
ber reached the Island of Cuba. 

They were the first to see the great out- 
letof the Mississippi; but, being so weary 
and disconraged, made no attempt to claim 
the country, and hardly had an intelligent 
idea of what they had passed through. 

To La Salle, the intrepid explorer, belongs 
the honor of giving the first account of 
the mouths of the river. His great desire 
was to possess thisentire country tor his 
king, and in January, 1682, he and his 
band of explorers left the shores of Lake 
Michigan on their third attempt, crossed 
the portage, passed down the Hlinois Riv- 
er, and on the 6th of February, reached the 
banks of the Mississippi. 

On the 13th they commenced their down- 
ward course, which they pursued with but 
one interruption, until upon the 6th of 
March they discovered the three great pas- 
sages by which the river discharges its 
waters into the gulf. LaSalle thus narrates 
the event: 

“We landed on the bank of the most 
western channel, about three leagues (nine 
miles) from its month, On the seventh, 
M. de La Salle went to reconnoiter the shores 
of the neighboring sea, and M. de Tonti 
meanwhile examined the great middle chan- 
nel. They found the main outlets beau- 
tiful, large and deep. On the 8th we reas- 
cended the rivet,a little above its conu- 
ence with the sea, to find a dry place be- 
yond the reach of inundations. The el- 
evation of the North Pole was here about 
twenty-seven degrees. Here we prepared 
a column and a cross, and to the column 
were atlixed the arms of France with this 
inscription: 

Louis LeGrand, Roi De France et de Navarre, 
regne; Le neuvieme Avril 1632, 
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The whole party, under arms, chanted 
the Te Deum, and then, after a salute and 
eries of * Vive Je foi,” the column was 
erected by M. de La Salle, who, standing 
near it, proclaimed in a loud voice the an- 
thority of the King of France. La Salle 
returned and laid the foundations of the 
Mississippi settlements in Illinois, thence 
he proceeded to France, where another ex- 
pedition was fitted out, of whieh he was 
commander, and in two sneeeeding voy- 
ages failed to tind the outlet of the river 
by sailing along the shore of the gulf. On 
his third voyage he was killed, through 
the treachery of his followers, and the ob- 
ject of his expeditions was not accoin- 
plished until 1699, when D’Iberville, un- 
der the authority of the erown, discovered, 
on the second of March, by way of the sea, 
the mouth of the “ Hidden River.” This 
majestie stream was ealled by the natives 
“ Malbouchia,” and by the Spaniards, ‘da 
Palissade,” from the great number of 
trees aboutits mouth. After traversing the 
several outlets, and satisfying himself as to 
its certainty, he erected a fort near its 
western outlet and returned to France. 

An avenue of trade was now opened out, 
whieh was fully improved. In 1718, New 
Orleans was laid out and settled by some 
European colonists. In 1762, the colony 
was made over to Spain, to be regained by 
Franee under the eonsulate of Napoleon. 
In 1803, it was purehased by the United 
States tor the sum of fifteen million dollars, 
and the territory of Louisiana and eom- 
merce of the Mississippi River came under 
the eharge of the United States. Although 
La Salle’s labors ended in deteat and death, 
he had not worked and suffered in vain. 
He had thrown open to France and the 


world an immense and most valuable coun- 
try; had established several ports, and laid 
the foundations of more than one settle. 
ment there. ‘ Peoria, Kaskaskia and Ca- 
hokia, are to this day monuments of La 
Salle’s labors; for, thongh he had founded 
neither ot thei (unless Peoria, whieh was 
built nearly upon the site ot Fort Creve- 
ceur,) it was by those whom he led into the 
West that these places were peopled and 
civilized. Jle was, it not the discoverer, 
the first settler of the Mississippi Valley, 
and as such deserves to be known and 
honored.” 

The French early improved the opening 
made for them. Before the year 1698, the 
Rev. Father Gravier began a mission among 
the Illinois, and founded Kaskaskia. For 
some time this was merely a missionary 
station, where none but natives resided, it 
being one of three sueh villages, the other 
two being Cahokia and Peoria. What is 
known of these missions is learned from a 
letter written by Father Gabriel Marest, 
dated “Aux Caseaskias, autrement dit de 
Immaculate Conception de la Sainte 
Vierge, le 9 Novembre, 1712.” Soon after 
the founding of Kaskaskia, the missionary, 
Pinct, gathered a flock at Cahokia, while 
Peoria arose near the ruins of Fort Creve- 
eur. This must have been abont a year 
1700. The post at Vincennes on the 
Oubache river, (pronounced Wa-ba, mean- 
ing summer cloud moving swiftly) was es- 
tablished in 1702, according to the best 
anthorities.* Itis altogether probable that 


*There is considerable dispute about this date, 
some asserting it was founded as late as 1742. When 
the new court house at Vincennes was erected, all 
authorities on the subject were carefully examined, 
and 1702 fixed upon as the correct date. It was ac- 
cones engraved on the corner-stone of the court 

ouse. 
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on La Salle’s last trip he established the 
stations at Kaskaskia and Cahokia. In 
July, 1701, the foundations of Fort Pon- 
chartrain were laid by De la Motte Cadillac 
on the Detroit River. These stations, with 
those established further north, were the 
earliest attempts to oeenpy the Northwest 
Territory. At the same time efforts were 
being made to oceupy the Southwest, which 
finally culminated in the settlement and 
founding of the City of New Orleans by a 
colony from England in 1718. This was 
mainly accomplished through the efforts of 
the famous Mississippi Company, estab- 
lished by the notorious John Law, who so 
quickly arose into prominence in France, 
and who with his scheme so quickly and so 
ignominionusly passed away. 

From the time of the founding of these 
stations for fifty years the French nation 
were engrossed with the settlement of the 
lower Mississippi, and the war with the 
Chicasaws, who had, in revenge for repeated 
injuries, cut off the entire colony at Natchez. 
Although the company did little for Lonis- 
jana, as the entire West was then called, 
yet it opened the trade through the Missis- 
sippi River, and started the raising of 
grains indigenous to that climate. Until 
the year 1750, but little is known of the 
settlements in the Northwest, as it was not 
until this time that the attention of the 
English was called to the occupation of 
this portion of the New World, which they 
then supposed they owned. Vivier, a mis- 
sionary among the Illinois, writing from 
* Aux Illinois,” six leagnes from Fort 
Chartres, June 8, 1750, says: ‘We have 
here whites, negroes and Indians, to say 
nothing of cross-breeds. There are five 
French villages, and three villages of the 


natives, within a space of twenty-one 
leagues situated between the Mississippi 
and another river called the Karkadaid 
(Kaskaskias). In the five French villages 
are, perhaps, eleven hnndred whites, three 
hundred blacks and some sixty red slaves 
or savages. The three Illinois towns do 
not contain more than eight hundred souls 
all told. Most of the French till the soil ; 
they raise wheat, cattle, pigs and horses, 
and live like princes. Three times as much 
is produced as can be consumed ; and great 
quantities of grain and flour are sent to 
New Orleans.” This city was now the 
seaport town of the Northwest, and save 
in the extreme northern part, where only 
furs and copper ore were found, almost all 
the products of the country found their 
way to France by the mouth of the Father 
of Waters. In another letter, dated No- 
vember 7, 1750, this same priest says: 
“For fifteen leagues above the mouth of 
the Mississippi one sees no dwellings, the 
ground being too low to be habitable. 
Thence to New Orleans, the lands are only 
partially ocenpied. New Orleans contains 
black, white and red, not more, I think, 
than twelve hundred persons. To this 
point come all lumber, bricks, salt-beef, 
tallow, tar, skins and bear’s grease; and 
above all, pork and flour from the Ilinois. 
These things create some commerce, as 
forty vessels and more have come hither 
this year. Above New Orleans, plantations 
are again met with ; the most considerable 
is a colony of Germans, some ten leagues 
up the river. At Point Coupee, thirty-five 
leagues above the German settlement, is a 
fort. Along here, within five or six leagnes. 
are not less than sixty habitations. Fifty 
leagues farther up is the Natchez post, 
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where we have a garrison, who are kept 
prisoners through tear of the Chicasaws. 
Here and at point Coupee, they raise excel- 
lent tobacco. Another hundred leagues 
brings us to the Arkansas, where we have 
also a fort and a garrison for the benefit of 
the river traders. * * * From the Ar- 
kansas to the I}linois, nearly five hundred 
leagues, there is not a settlement. There 
should be, however, a fort at the Oubache 
(Ohio), the only path by which the English 
can reach the Mississippi. In the Illinois 
country are nnmberless mines, but no one 
to work them as they deserve.” Father 
Marest, writing from the post at Vincennes, 
in 1812, makes the same observation. Vi- 
vier also says: ‘Some individuals dig 
lead near the surface and supply the Ind- 
ians and Canada. Two Spaniards now here, 
who claim to be adepts, say that onr mines 
are like those of Mexico, and that if we 
would dig deeper, we should find silver un- 
der the lead; and at any rate the lead is 
excellent, There is also in this country, 
beyond doubt, copper ore, as from time to 
time large pieces are found in the streams.” 

At the close of the year 1750, the French 
eecupied, in addition to the lower Missis- 
sippi posts and those in Illinois, one at 
Du Quesne, one at the Manmee in the 
country of the Miamis, and one at Sandus- 
ky, in what may be termed the Ohio Val- 
ley. In the northern part of the North- 
west they had stations at St. Joseph’s on 
the St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan, at Fort 
Ponchartrain (Detroit), at Michillimack- 
anac or Massillimacanac, Fox River of 
Green Bay, and at Sault Ste. Marie. The 
fondest dreams of La Salle were now fully 
realized. The French alone were possess- 
ors of this vast realm, basing their claim 


on discovery and settlement. Another na- 
tion, however, was now turning its atten- 
tion to this extensive country, and hearing 
of its wealth, began to lay plans for oc- 
cupying it and for securing the great 
protits arising therefrom. 

The French, however, had another claim 
to this country, namely, the 


DISCOVERY OF THE OHIO. 


This “ Beantifnl” river was discovered 
by Robert Cavalier de La Salle in 1669, four 
years before the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi by Joliet and Marqnette. 

While La Salle was at his trading post 
on the St. Lawrence, he found leisure to 
study nine Indian dialects, the chief of 
which was the Iroquois. Je not only de- 
sired to facilitate his intercourse in trade, 
but he longed to travel and explore the un- 
known regions of the West. An incident 
soon ocenrred which decided him to fit ont 
an exploring expedition. 

While conversing with some Seneeas, he 
learned of a river called the Olio, which 
rose in their country and flowed to the sea, 
but at sucha distance that it required 
eight months to reach its month. In this 
statement the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries were considcred as one stream. La 
Salle, believitfg, as most of the French at 
that period did, that the great rivers flow- 
ing west emptied into the Sea of Calttor- 
nia, was anxious to embark in the enter- 
prise of discovering a route across the con- 
tinent to the commerce of China and 
Japan. 

He repaired at once to Quebec to obtain 
the approval of the Governor. His elo- 
qnent appeal prevailed. The Governor 
and the Intendant, Talon, issued letters 
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patent authorizing the enterprise, but made 
no provision to defray the expenses. At 
this juncture the seminary of St. Sulpice 
decided to send out missionaries in connec- 
tion with the expedition, and La Salle offer- 
ing to sell his improvements at La Chine to 
raise money, the offer was accepted by the 
Superior, and two thousand eight hundred 
dollars were raised, with which La Salle 
purchased four canoes and the necessary 
supplies for the outfit. 

On the 6th of July, 1669, the party, num- 
bering twenty-four persons, embarked in 
seven canoes on the St. Lawrence; two ad- 
ditional canoes carried the Indian guides. 
In three days they were gliding over the 
bosom of Lake Ontario. Their guides con- 
ducted them directly to the Seneca village 
on the bank of the Genesee, in the vicinity 
of the present City of Rochester, New 
York. Here they expected to procure 
guides to conduct them to the Ohio, but in 
this they were disappointed. 

The Indians seemed unfriendly to the 
enterprise. LaSalle suspected that the 
Jesuits had prejudiced their minds 
against his plans. After waiting a month 
in the hope of gaining their object, they 
met an Indian from the Iroquois colony at 
the head of Lake Ontario, who assured 
them that they could there find guides, and 
offered to conduct them thence. 

On their way they passed the mouth of 
the Niagara River, when they heard for the 
first time the distant thunder of the eata- 
ract. Arriving among the Iroquois, they 
met with a friendly reception, and learned 
trom a Shawanee prisoner that they could 
reach the Ohio in six weeks. Delighted 
with the unexpected good fortune, they 
made ready to resume their journey; but 


just as they were abont to start they heard 
of the arrival] of two Frenchmen in a neigh- 
boring village. One of them proved to be 
Louis Joliet, afterward famous as an ex- 
plorer in the West. He had been sent by 
the Canadian Government to explore the 
copper mines on Lake Superior, but had 
failed, and was on his way back to Quebec. 
He gave the missionaries a map of the 
country he had explored in the lake region, 
together with an account of the condition 
of the Indians in that quarter. This in- 
duced the priests to determine on leaving 
the expedition and going to Lake Superior. 
La Salle warned them that the Jesuits were 
probably occupying that field, and that 
they would meet with a cold reception. 
Nevertheless they persisted in their pur- 
pose, and after worship on the lake shore 
parted from La Salle. On arriving at Lake 
Superior, they found, as La Salle had pre- 
dicted, the Jesuit Fathers, Marquette and 
Dablon, occupying the field. 

These zealous disciples of Loyola in- 
formed them that they wanted no assistance 
from St. Sulpice, nor from those who made 
him their patron saint; and thus repulsed, 
they returned to Montreal the following 
June without having made a single discov- 
ery or converted a single Indian. 

Atter parting with the priests, La Salle 
went to the chief Iroquois village at Onon- 
daga, where he obtained guides, and passing 
thence to a tributary of the Ohio south of 
Lake Erie, he descended the latter as far as 
the falls at Lonisville. Thus was the Ohio 
discovered by La Salle, the persevering and 
successful French explorer of the West, in 
1669. 

The account of the latter part of hia 
journey is tound in an anonymous paper, 
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which purports to have been taken from the 
lips of La Salle himself during a subsequent 
visit to Paris. In a letter written to Connt 
Frontenae in 1667, shortly after the discov- 
ery, he himself says that he discovered the 
Ohio and descended it to the fails. This 
was regarded as an indisputable tact by the 
French anthorities, who claimed the Ohio 
Valley npon another ground. When Wash- 
ington was sent by the colony of Virginia 
in 1758, to demand of Gordeur de St. Pierre 
why the French had built a fort on the Mo- 
nongahela, the hanghty commandant at 
Quebec replied: “ We claim the country on 
the Ohio by virtue of the discoveries of 
La Salle, and will not give it up to the Eng- 
lish. Our orders are to make prisoners of 
every Englishman fonnd trading in the 
Ohio Valley.” 


ENGLISN EXPLORATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


When the new year of 1750 broke in up- 
on the Father of Waters and the Great 
Northwest, all was still wild save at the 
French posts already described. In 1749, 
when the English first began to think seri- 
ously abont sending men into the West, 
the greater portion of the States of Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota were yet under the domin- 
ton of the red men. The English knew, 
however, pretty conclusively of the natnre 
of the wealth of these wilds. As early as 
1710, Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, 
had commenced movements to seenre the 
conntry west of the Alleghanies to the 
English crown. In Pennsylvania, Gover- 
nor Keith and James Logan, secr tary of 
the province, from 1719 to 1731, represent- 
ed to the powers of England the necessity 
of securing the Western lands. Nothing 


was done, however, by that power save to 
take some diplomatic steps to seenre the 
claims of Gritain to this nnexplored wilder- 
ness, 

England had trom the ontset claimed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, on the 
ground that the diseovery of the seacoast 
and its possession was a discovery and pos- 
session of the country, and, as is well known, 
her grants to the colonies extended “from 
sea to sea.” This was not all her claim. 
She had purehased from the Indian tribes 
large tracts of land. This latter was also a 
strong argument. As early as 1684, Lord 
Toward, Governor of Virginia, held a trea- 
ty with the six nations. These were the 
great Northern Confederaey, and comprised 
at first the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Cayngas, and Senecas. Atterward the Tus- 
caroras were taken into the confederacy, 
and it became known asthe Six Natrons, 
They came under the protection of the 
mother country, and again in 1701, they 
repeated the agreement, and in September, 
1728, a formal deed was drawn up and 
signed by the chiefs. The validity of this 
elaim has often been dispnted, but never 
snecesstully. In 1744, a purchase was made 
at Laneaster, Pennsylvania, of certain lands 
within the “Colony of Virginia,” for which 
the Indians received £200 in gold anda 
like sum in goods, with a promise that, as 
settlements increased, more shonld be paid. 
The Commissioners from Virginia were 
Colonel Thomas Lee and Colonel William 
Beverley. As settlements extended, the 
promise of more pay was called to mind, 
and Mr. Conrad Weiser was sent across the 
mountains with presents to appease the 
savages. Ool. Lee, and some Virginians 
accompanied him with the intention of 


sounding the Indians upon their feelings 
regarding the English. They were not 
satisfied with their treatment, and plainly 
told the Commissioners why. The English 
did not desire the eultivation of the country, 
but the monopoly of the Indian trade, In 
1748, the Ohio Company was formed, and 
petitioned the king for a grant of land 
beyond the Alleghenies. This was granted, 
and the government of Virginia was or- 
dered to grant to them a half million aeres, 
two hundred thousand of whieh were to be 
loeated at onee. Upon the 12th of June, 
1749, 800,000 acres from the line of Canada 
north and west was made to the Loyal 
Company, and on the 29th of October, 
1751, 100,000 aeres were given to the 
Greenbriar Company. All this time the 
French were not idle. They saw that, 
should the British gain a foothold in the 
West, espeeially upon the Ohio, they 
might not only prevent the French set- 
tling upon it, but in time would come to 
the lower posts and so gain possession of 
the whole country. Upon the 10th of May, 
1774, Vaudrenil, Governor of Canada and 
the Freneh possessions, well knowing the 
consequences that must arise from allow- 
ing the English to build trading posts in 
the Northwest, seized some of their frontier 
posts, and to further secure the claim of the 
French to the West, he, in 1749, sent Louis 
Celeron with a party of soldiers to plant 
along the Ohio River, in the monnds and 
at the mouths of its prineipal tributaries, 
plates of lead, on which were inscribed the 
elaims of Franee. These were heard of in 
1752, and within the memory of residents 
now living along the “Oyo,” as the beauti- 
ful river was called by the French. One 
ot these plates was found with the inserip- 
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tion partly defaced. It bears date August 
16, 1749, and a eopy of the inscription with 
partienlar aecount of the discovery of the 
plate, was sent by DeWitt Clinton to the 
American Antiquarian Society, among 
whose journals it may now be fonnd.* 
These measures did not, however, deter the 
English from going on with their explora- 
tions, and thongh neither party resorted to 
arms, yet the eonfliet was gathering, and it 
was only a question of time when the storm 
wonld burst upon the frontier settlements. 
Tn 1750, Christopher Gist was sent by the 
Ohio Company to examine its lands. He 
went to a village of the Twigtwees, on the 
Miami, about one hundred and fifty miles 
above its mouth. He afterward spoke of it 
as very populous. From there he went 
down the Ohio River nearly to the falls at 
the present City of Louisville, and in 
November he commenced a survey of the 
company’s lands. During the winter, 
General Andrew Lewis performed a similar 
work for the Greenbriar Company. Mean- 
while the Freneh were busy in preparing 
their forts for defense, and in opening 
roads, and also sent asmall party of soldiers 
to keep the Ohio elear. This party, having 
heard of the English post on the Miami 


* The following is a translation of the inscription on 
the plate: ‘‘In the year 1749, reign of Louis XV., 
King of France, we, Celeron, commandant of a de- 
tachment by Monsieur the Marquis of Gallisoniere, 
commander-in-chief of New France, to establish tran- 
quility in certain Indian villages of these cantons, 
have buried this plate at the confluence of the 
Toradakoin, this twenty-ninth of July, near the river 
Ohio, otherwise Beautiful River, as a monuinent of 
renewal of possession which we have taken of the 
said river, and all its tributaries; inasmuch as the 
preceding Kings of France have enjoyed it, and 
maintained it by their arms and treaties; esp cially 
by those of Ryswick, Utrecht, and Aix La Chapelle.”’ 
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River, early in 1652, assisted by the 
Ottawas and Chippewas, attacked it, and, 
atter a severe battle, in which fourteen of 
the natives were killed and others wounded, 
captured the garrison. (They were prob- 
ably garrisoned in a block house). The 
traders were carried away to Canada, and 
one aceount says several were burned. This 
fort or post was called by the English 
Pickawillany. A memorial of the king’s 
ministers refers to it as “ Pickawillanes, in 
the center of the territory between the Ohio 
and the Wabash. The name is probably 
some variation of Pickaway or Piequa, in 
1773, written by Rev. David Jones, Pick- 
aweke.” 

This was the first blood shed between the 
French and English, and occurred near the 
present City of Piqua, Ohio, or at least at 
a point abont forty-seven miles north of 
Dayton. Each nation became now more 
interested in the progress of events in the 
Northwest. The English determined to 
purchase from the Indians a title to the 
lands they wished to ocenpy, and Messrs. 
Fry (afterward Commander-in-chiet over 
Washington at the conimencement of the 
Freneh War of 1775-1763), Lomax and 
Patton were sent in the spring of 1752 to 
hold a conference with the natives at Logs- 
town to learn what they objected to in the 
treaty of Lancaster already noticed and to 
settle all difficulties. On the 9th of June, 
these Commissioners met the red men at 
Logstown, a little village on the north 
bank of the Ohio, about seventeen miles 
below the site of Pittsburgh. Here had 
been a trading point for many years, but it 
was abandoned by the Indians in 1750. At 
first the Indians deelined to recognize the 
treaty of Lancaster, but, the Comuission- 


ers taking aside Montour, the interpreter, 
who was a son of the famous Catharine Mon- 
tonr, and a chief among the Six Nations, 
induced him to nse his influence in their 
favor. This he did, and upon the 13th of 
June they all nnited in signing a deed, con- 
firming the Laneaster treaty in its full ex- 
tent, consenting to asettlement of the south. 
east of the Ohio, and guaranteeing that it 
should not be disturbed by them. These 
were the means used to obtain the first 
treaty with the Indians in the Ohio Valley. 

Meanwhile the powers beyond the sea 
were trying to ont-manenver each other, 
aud were professing to be at peace. The 
English generally outwitted the Indians, 
and failed in many instances to fulfill their 
contracts. They thereby gained the ill- 
will of the red nen, and further increased 
the feeling by failing to provide them with 
arms and ammunition. Said an old chief, 
at Easton, in 1758: “The Indians on the 
Ohio left you because of your own fanlt. 
When we heard the French were coming, 
we asked you for help and arms, but we did 
not get them. The French came, they 
treated us kindly, and gained our affections. 
The Governor of Virginia settled on onr 
lands for his own benefit, and, when we 
wanted help, forsook us.” 

At the beginning of 1653, the English 
thonght they had secured by title the lands 
in the West, but the French had quietly 
gathered cannon and inilitary stores to be 
in readiness for the expected blow. The 
English made other attempts to ratify these 
existing treaties, but not until the simmer 
could the Indians be gathered together to 
discuss the plans of the French. They had 
sent messages to the French, warning them 
away; but they replied that they intended 
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to complete the chain of forts already be- 
gun, and wonld not abandon the field. 
Soon after this, no satisfaction being ob- 
tained from the Ohio regarding the posi- 
tions and purposes of the French, Governor 
Dinwiddie of Virginia determined to send 
to them another messenger and learn from 
them, if possible, their intentions. For 
this purpose he selected a young man, a 
surveyor, who, at the early age of nineteen, 
had received the rank of major, and who 
was thoroughly posted regarding frontier 
life. This personage was no other than the 
illnstrious George Washington, who then 
held considerable interest in Western lands. 
He was at this time just twenty-two years 
ofage. Taking Gist as his guide, the two, 
accompanied by four servitors, set ont on 
their perilous march. They left Will’s 
Creek on the 10th of November, 1753, and 
on the 22d reached the Monongahela, about 
ten miles above the fork. From there they 
went to Logstown, where Washington had 
a long conference with the chiefs of the Six 
Nations. From them he learned the con- 
dition of the Freneh, and also heard of 
their determination not to come down the 
river till the following spring. The Indi- 
ans were non-conimittal, as they were afraid 
to turn either way, and, as far as they 
could, desired to remain neutral. Wash- 
ington, finding nothing could be done 
with them, went on to Venango, an old 
Indian town at the mouth of French Creek. 
Here the French hada fort, called Fort 
Machault. Through the rnm and flattery 
of the French, he nearly lost all his Indian 
followers. Finding nothing of importance 
here, he pursued his way amid great priva- 
tions, and on the 11th of December reached 
the fort at the head of French Creek. Ilere 


he delivered Governor Dinwiddie’s letter, 
received his answer, took his observations. 
and on the 16th set out upon his return 
journey with no one but Gist, his guide, 
and a few Indians who still remained true 
to him, notwithstanding the endeavors of 
the French to retain them. Their home- 
ward journey was oue of great peril and 
sufiering from the cold, yet they reached 
home in safety on the 6th of January, 
1754. 

From the letter of St. Pierre, commander 
of the French fort, sent by Washington to 
Governor Dinwiddie, it was learned that 
the French would not give np without a 
strnggle. Active preparations were at 
once made in all the English colonies for 
the coming conflict, while the French fin- 
ished the fort at Venango and strengthened 
their lines of fortifications, and gathered 
their forces to be in readiness. 

The Old Dominion was all alive. Vir- 
ginia was the center of great activities; vo - 
unteers were called for, and from all the 
neighboring colonies men rallied to the 
conflict, and everywhere along the Potomac 
men were enlisting under the governor's 
proclamation—which promised two hun- 
dred thousand acres on the Ohio. Along 
this river they were gathering as far as 
Will’s Creek, and far beyond this point, 
whither Trent had come fur assistance for 
his little band of forty-one men, who were 
working away in hunger and want, to for- 
tify that point at the fork of the Ohio, to 
which both parties were looking with deep 
interest. 

“The first birds of spring filled the air 
with their song; the swift river rolled by 
the Allegheny hillsides, swollen by the 
melting snows of spring and the April 


showers. The leaves were appearing: “a 
few Indian scouts were seen, but no enemy 
seemed near at hand; and all wus so quiet, 
that Frazier, an old Indian scout and trader, 
who had been left by Trent in eommand, 
ventured to his home at the mouth of 
Turtle Creek, ten miles up the Monongahela. 
But, though all was so quiet in that wilder- 
ness, keen eyes had seen the low intrench- 
me it rising at the fork, and swift feet had 
borne the news of it up the river; and upon 
the morning of the 17th of April, Ensign 
Ward, who then had eharge of it, saw upon 
the Allegheny a sight that made his heart 
sink-—sixty batteanx and three hundred 
eanoes filled with men, and laden deep with 
cannon and stores. * * * That evening 
he supped with his captor, Contreeceur, and 
the next day he was bowed off by the 
Frenchman, and with his men and tools, 
marehed up the Monongahela.” 

The French and Indian war had begun. 
The treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, had 
left the boundaries between the Freneh and 
English possessions unsettled, and the 
events already narrated show the Freneh 
were determined to hold the eountry wa- 
tered by the Mississippi and its tribntaries; 
while the English laid elaims to the eountry 
by virtue of the diseoveries of the Cabots, 
and elaimed all the country from New- 
foundland to Florida, extending trom the 
Atlantie to the Paeitic. The first decisive 
blow had now been strnek, and the first 
attempt of the English, throngh the Ohio 
Company, to oeeupy these lands, had _ re- 
sulted disastrously to them. The Frenen 
and Indians immediately completed the 
fortifieations begun at the Fork, which they 
had so easily captured, and when completed 
gave to the fort the name of Du Quesne. 
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Washington was at Will’s Creek when the 
news of the eapture of the fort arrived. Ie 
at onee departed to reeapture it, On his 
way he entrenched himself at a place ealled 
the “ Meadows,” where he ereeted a fort 
called by him Fort Neeessity. From there 
he surprised and eaptured a toree of French 
and Indians marehing against him, but was 
soon after attacked in his fort by a mueh 
superior toree, and was obliged to yield on 
the morning of July 4th, He was allowed 
to return to Virginia. 

The English Government immediately 
planned four eampaigns; one against Fort 
Du Quesne; one against Nova Scotia; one 
against Fort Niagara, and one against 
Crown Point. These oecurred during 
1755-6, and were not sueeessful in driving 
the Freneh from their possessions. The 
expedition against Fort Du Quesne was led 
by the famous General Draddoek, who, re- 
fusing to listen to the adviee of Washington 
and those aequainted with Indian warfare, 
suffered sueh an inglorious defeat. This 
occurred on the morning of July 9th, and 
is generally known as the battle of Monon- 
gahela, or “ Braddoek’s Deteat.” The war 
eontinued with various vicissitudes through 
the years 1756-7; when, at the eommenee- 
of 1758 in accordanee with the plans of 
William Pitt, then Secretary of State, 
afterward Lord Chatham, aetive prepara- 
tions were made to carry on the war. 
Three expeditions were planned for this 
year: one, under General Amherst, against 
Louisburg; another, under Abercrombie, 
against Fort Ticonderoga; and a third, nn- 
der General Forbes, against Fort Du 
Quesne. On the 26th of July, Louisburg 
surrendered after a desperate resistanee of 
more than forty days, and the eastern part 
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of the Canadian possessions fell into the 
hands of the British. Abercrombie cap- 
tured Fort Frontenac, and when the ex- 
pedition against Fort Du Quesne, of which 
Washington had the active command, ar- 
rived there, it was found in flames and de- 
serted. The English at once took posses- 
sion, rebuilt the fort, and in honor of their 
illnstrious statesman, changed the name to 
Fort Pitt. 
The great object of the campaign of 
759, was the reduction of Canada. Gen- 
eral Wolfe was to lay siege to Qnebee; Ain- 
herst was to reduce Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, and General Prideaux was to eap- 
ture Niagara. This latter place was taken 
in July, but the gallant Prideanx lost his 
lite in the attempt. Amherst captured 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point without a 
blow; and Wolfe, after making the memor- 
able ascent to the plains of Abraham, on 
September 13th, defeated Montealin, and 
on the 18th, the city capitulated. In this 
engagement Montealm and Wolfe both 
lost their lives. De Levi, Montealm’s sue- 
cessor, marched to Sillery, three miles 
above the city, with the purpose of deteat- 
ing the English, and there, on the 2sth of 
the following April, was fought one of the 
bloodiest battles of the French and Indian 
war. It resulted in the defeat of the 
French, and the fall of the city of Montreal. 
The Governor signed a capitulation, by 
which the whole of Canada was surrendered 
to the English. This practically conelu- 
ded the war, but it was not until 1763 that 
the treaties of peace between France and 
England were sigued. This was done on 
the 10th of February of that year, and un- 
der its provisiuns all the country east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Iberville 


river, in Louisiana, were ceded to England. 
At the same time Spain ceded Florida to 
Great Britain. 

On the 13th of September, 1760, Major 
Robert Rogers was sent from Montreal to 
take charge of Detroit, the only remaining 
French post in the territory. He arrived 
thereon the 19th of November, and sum- 
moned the place tosurrender, At first the 
commander of the post, Beletre, refused, 
but on the 29th, hearing of the continued 
defeat of the French arms, surrendered. 
Rogers remained there until December 23d, 
under the personal protection of the cele- 
brated chief, Pontiac, to whom, no doubt, 
he owed his safety. Pontiac had come here 
to inquire the purposes of the English in 
taking possession of the country. He was 
assured that they came simply to trade 
with the natives, and did not desire their 
country. This answer conciliated the sav- 
ages, and did much to insure the safety of 
Rogers and his party during their stay, 
and while on their journey home. 

Rogers set out for Fort Pitt on Decem- 
ber 23d, and was just one nionth on the 
way. lis route was from Detroit to Mau- 
mee, thence across the present State of 
Ohio directly to the fort. This was the 
common trail of the Indians in their jour- 
neys from Sandusky to the Fork of the 
Ohio. It went from Fort Sandusky, where 
Sandusky eity now is, crossed the Hnron 
river, then ealled Bald Eagle Creek, to “Mo- 
hickon John’s Town” Creek, on Mohikon 
Creek, the northern branch of White 
Woman’s river, and then crossed to Bea- 
ver’s town, a Delaware town on what is 
now Sandy Creek. At Beaver’s town were 
probably one hundred and fifty warriors, 
and not less than three thousand acres of 
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cleared land. From there the track went 
up Sandy Creek to and across Big Beaver, 
and up the Ohio to Logstuwn, thence on to 
the fork. 

* The Northwest Territory was now en- 
tirely under the Englishrule. New settle- 
ments began to be rapidly made, and the 
promise of a large trade was speedily mani- 
fested. Jiad the British carried out their 
promises with the natives, none of those 
savage butcheries would have been perpe- 
trated, and the country would have been 
spared their recital. 

The renowned chief, Pontiac, was one of 
the leading spirits in these atrocities. We 
will now pause in our narrative, and notice 
the leading events in his life. The earliest 
authentic information regarding this noted 
Indian chief, is learned from an account of 
an Indian trader named Alexander Henry, 
who, in the spring of 1761, penetrated his 
domains as far as Missillimacnac. Ponti- 
ac was then a great friend of the French, 
but a bitter foe of the English, whom he 
considered as encroaching on his hunting 
grounds. Henry was obliged to disguise 
himself as a Canadian to insure safety, but 
was discovered by Pontiac, who bitterly 
reproached him, and the English tor their 
attempted subjngation ot the West. Te 
declared that no treaty had been made 
with them; no presents sent them, and 
that he would resent any possession of the 
West by that nation. le wasat the time 
about fifty years of age, tall and dignified, 
and was civil and military ruler of the Ot- 
tawas, Ojibwas and Pottawatomies. 

The Indians, from Lake Michigan to the 
borders of North Carolina, were united in 
this fecling, and at the time of the treaty 


eral conspiracy was formed to fall suddenly 
upon the trontier British posts, and with 
one blow strike every man dead. Pontiac 
was the marked leader in all this, and was 
the commander ot the Chippewas, Otta- 
was, Wyandots, Miamis, Shawanese, Dela- 
wares and Mingoes, who had, for the time, 
laid aside their local quarrels to unite in 
this enterprise. 

The blow eame, as near as ean be ascer- 
tained, on May 7, 1763. Nine British 
posts fell, and the Indians drank, “scooped 
up in the hollow of joined hands,” the 
bloed of many a Briton. 

Pontiac’s immediate tield of action, was 
the garrison at Detroit. Ilere, however, 
the plans were frustrated by an Indian 
woman disclosing the plot the evening pre. 
vious to his arrival. Everything was ear- 
ried out, however, aecording to Pontiac's 
plans until the moment of action, when 
Major Gladwyn, the commander of the 
post, stepping to one of the Indian chiefs, 
suddenly drew aside his blanket and dis- 
closed the concealed musket. Pontiac 
though a brave man, turned pale and 
trembled. He saw his plan was known 
and that the garrison were prepared. Ie 
endeavored to exculpate himself from any 
such intentions; but the gnilt was evident, 
and he and his followers were dismissed 
with a severe reprimand, and warned never 
to again enter the walls of the post. 

Pontiae at once laid siege to the fort, 
and until the trenty of peace between the 
British and the Western Indians, eonelnd- 
ed in August, 1764, continued to harass 
and besiege the fortress. He organized a 
regular commissariat department, issned 
bills of credit written outon bark, which to 


of Paris, ratified February 10, 1763, a gen- | his credit, it may be stated, were punctu- 
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ally redeemed. At the conelnsion of the 
treaty, in which it seems he took no part, 
he went farther south, living many years 
among the Ilinois. 

IIe had given up all hope of saving his 
country and race. After a time he endeav- 
ored to unite the Illinois tribe and those 
about St. Louis in a war with the whites. 
Ilis efforts were frnitless, and only ended 
in a quarrel between himself and some 
Kaskaskia Indians, one of whom soon after- 
ward killed him. His death was, however, 
avenged by the northern Indians, who 
nearly exterminated the Hlinois in the 
wars which followed. 

Yad it not been for the treachery of a 
few of his followers, his plan for the ex- 
termination of the whites, a masterly 
one, would undoubtedly have been carried 


ont. 
It was in the spring of the year follow- 


ing Rogers’ visit that Alexander Henry 
went to Missillimacnae, and everywhere 
found the strongest feelings against the 
English who had not carried out their 
promises, and were doing nothing to con- 
ciliate the natives. Here he met the chief, 
Pontiac, who atter conveying to him ina 
speech the idea that their French father 
would awake soon and utterly destroy his 
enemies, said: “Englishman, although 
you have conqnered the French, yon have 
not yet conquered us ! We are not your 
slaves! These lakes, these woods, these 
mountains, were left us by our ancestors. 
They are our inheritance, and we will part 
with them to none. Your nation supposes 
that we, like the white people, can not live 
withont bread and porkand beef. Bunt yon 
ought to know that He, the Great Spirit and 
Master of Life, has provided food for us 


npon these broad lakes and in these moun- 
tains.” 

He then spoke of the fact that no 
treaty had been made with them, na 
presents sent them, and that he and his 
people were yet for war. Such were 
the feelings of the Northwestern Indians 
immediately after the English took posses- 
sion of their country. These feelings were 
no donbt encouraged by the Canadians and 
French, who hoped that yet the French 
arms might prevail. The treaty of Paris, 
however, gave to the English the right to 
this vast domain, aud active preparations 
were going on to oceupy it and enjoy its 
trade and emoluments. 

In 1762, France, by a secret treaty, ceded 
Louisiana to Spain, to prevent it falling 
into the hands of the English, who were 
becoming masters of theentire West. The 
next year the treaty of Paris, signed at 
Fontainblean, gave to the English the do- 
main of the country in question. ‘Twenty 
years after, by the treaty of peace between 
the United States and England, that part 
of Canada lying sonth and west of the 
Great Lakes, comprehending a large terri- 
tory which is the subject of these sketches, 
was acknowledged to bea portion of the 
United States; and twenty years still later, 
in 1803, Lonisiana was ceded by Spain 
back to France, and by France sold to the 
United States. 

In the half century, from the bnilding 
of the Fort of Creveccenr by La Salle, in 
1680, up to the erection of Fort Chatres, 
many French settlements had been made in 
that qnarter. These have already been 
noticed, being those at St. Vincent (Vin- 
cennes), Kohokia or Cahokia, Kaskaskia 
and Prairie du Rocher, on the American 
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Bottom, a large traet of rich alluvial soil 
in [linois, on the Mississippi, opposite the 
site of St. Louis. 

By the treaty of Paris, the regions east 
of the Mississippi, including all these and 
other towns of the Northwest, were given 
over to England, but they do not appear to 
have been taken possession of until 1765, 
when Captain Stirling, in the name of the 
Majesty of England, established himself at 
Fort Chartres bearing with him the procla- 
ination of General Gage, dated Deeember 
30, 1764, which promised religious freedom 
to all Catholies who worshipped here, and 
a right to leave the country with their 
eftects if they wished, or to remain with 
the privileges of Englishmen. It was 
shortly after the ocenpaney of the West by 
the British that the war with Pontiae 
opened. Itisalready notieed in the sketch 
ofthat chieftain. By it many a Briton lost 
his life, and many a frontier settlement in 
its infancy ceased to exist. This was not 
ended until the year 1764, when, failing to 
eapture Detroit, Niagara and Fort Pitt, 
his eonfederacy became disheartened, and, 
receiving no aid from the French, Pontiac 
abandoned the enterprise and departed to 
the Illinois, among whom he afterward 
lost his life. 

As soon as these diffieulties were defi- 
nitely settled, settlers began rapidly to sur- 
vey the country, and prepare for oeenpa- 
tion. During the year 1770, a number of 
persons from Virginia and other British 
provinces explored and marked out nearly 
all the valuable lands on the Monongahela 
and along the banks of the Ohio, as far as 
the Little Kanawha, This was followed by 
another exploring expedition, in whieh 
George Washington was a party. The 


latter, aeeompanied by Dr. Craik, Capt. 
Crawtord and others, on the 20th of Oeto- 
ber, 1770, descended the Ohio from Pitts- 
burgh to the mouth of the Janawhia ; as- 
cended that stream about fourteen miles, 
marked ont several large tracts of land, 
shot several buffalo, which were then abnu- 
dant in the Ohio valley, and returned to 
the tort. 

Pittsburgh was at this time a trading 
post, about whieh was elustered a village 
of some twenty houses, inhabited by In- 
dian traders. This same year, Capt. Pitt- 
man visited Kaskaskia and its neighbor- 
ing villages. Ue found there about sixty - 
five resident families, and at Cahokia only 
forty-five dwellings. At Fort Chartres was 
another small settlement, and at Detroit 
the garrison were quite prosperous and 
strong. For a year or two settlers eon- 
tinned to loeate near some of these posts, 
generally Fort Pitt or Detroit, owing to 
the fears of the Indians, who still main- 
tained some feelings of hatred to the Eng- 
lish. The trade from the posts was quite 
good, and from those in IHinois large quan- 
tities of pork and flour found their way to 
the New Orleans market. At this time 
the poliey of the British Government was 
strongly opposed to the extension of the 
eolonies west. In 1763, the King of Eng- 
land forbade, by royal proelamation, his 
colonial subjects from making a settle- 
ment beyond the sonrees of the rivers 
which fall into the Atlautic Ocean. At the 
instanee of the Board of Trade, measures 
were taken to prevent the settlement with- 
out the limits prescribed, and to retain the 
eommeree within easy reach of Great 
Britain. 

The eommander-in-chief of the king’s 
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forees wrote in 1769: » In the course of a 
few years necessity will compel the colo- 
nists, should they extend their settlements 
west, to provide mannfactures of some kind 
for themselves, and when all connection 
upheld by commerce with the mother coun- 
try eeases, an independency in their gov- 
ernment will soon follow.” 

in accordance with this policy, Gov. 
Gave issned a proclamation in 1772, com- 
manding the inhabitants of Vincennes to 
abandon their settlements and join some 
of the Eastern English colonies. To this 
they strenuonsly objected, giving good 
reasons therefor, and were allowed to re- 
main. The strong opposition to this pol- 
icy of Great Britain led to its change, and 
to such a course as to gain the attachment 
of the French population. In December, 
1773, influential citizens of Quebec peti- 
tioned the king for an extension of the 
boundary lines of that provinee, which was 
granted, and Parliament passed an act on 
June 2, 1774, extending the boundary so 
as to include the territory lying within the 
present states of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois 
and Michigan. 

Tn consequence of the liberal poliey pur- 
sned by the British Government toward 
the French settlers in the West, they were 
disposed to favor that nation in the war 
which soon followed with the colonies; bnt 
the early alliance between France and 
America soon brought them to the side of 
the war for independence. 

In 1774, Gov. Dunmore, of Virginia, 
began to encourage emigration to the 
Western lands. He appointed magistrates 
at Fort Pitt, under the pretense that the 
fort was under the government of that 
commonwealth. One of these justices, 


John Connelly, who possessed a tract of 
land in the Ohio Valley, gathered a force 
of men and garrisoned the fort, calling it 
Fort Dunmore. This and other parties 
were formed to select sites for settlements, 
and often came in conflict with the Indians, 
who yet claimed portions of the valley, and 
several battles followed. These ended in 
the famous battle of Kanawha, in July, 
where the Indians were deteated and driv- 
en across the Ohio. 

During the years 1775 and 1776, by the 
operations of land companies and the per- 
severance of individuals, several settle- 
ments were firmly established between the 
Alleghenies and the Ohio River, and west- 
ern land specnlators were busy in I}inois 
and onthe Wabash. Ata conneil held in 
Kaskaskia, on July 5, 1773, an association 
of English traders, calling themselves the 
“T)Hinois Land Company,” obtained from 
ten chiefs of the Kaskaskia, Cahokia and 
Peoria tribes two large tracts of land lying 
on the east side of the Mississippi River 
sonth of the Hinois, In 1775, a merchant 
from the [linois country, named Viviat, 
came to Post Vincennes as the agent of the 
association called the “ Wabash Land Com- 
pany.” On the Sth of October he obtained 
from eleven Piankeshaw chiefs, a deed for 
37,497,600 acres of land. This deed was 
signed by the grantors, attested by a num- 
ber of the inhabitants of Vincennes, and 
afterward recorded in the office of a notary 
public at Kaskaskia. This and other land 
companies had extensive schemes for the 
colonization of the West; but all were frus- 
trated by the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion. On the 20th of April, 1780, the two 
companies named consolidated under the 
name of the “ United Illinois and Wabash 
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Land Company.” They afterward made 
strennons efforts to have these grants sanc- 
tioned by Congress, but all signally filed. 

When the War of the Revolution com- 
menced, Kentucky was an unorganized 
country, though there were several settle- 
ments within her borders. 

In Hntehins’ Topography of Virginia, 
it is stated that at that time “ Kaskaskia 
contained SO honses, and nearly 1,000 
white and black inhabitants—the whites 
being a little the more numerons. Caho- 
kia contains 50 honses and 300 white in- 
habitants and 80 negroes. There were 
east of the Mississippi River, about the 
year 1771 ”’—when these observations were 
made—“ 300 white men eapable of bearing 
arms, and 230 negroes.” 

From 1775 until the expedition of Clark, 


nothing is recorded and nothing known of 


these settlements, save what is contained 
ina report made by a committee to Con- 
gress in June, 1778. From it the follow- 
ing extraet is made: 

“ Near the month of the River Kaskas- 
kia, there is a village which appears to 
have contained nearly eighty families from 
the beginning of the late revolution. 
There are twelve families in a small village 
at la Prairie dn Rochers, and uear fifty 
families at the Kahokia Village. There 
are also four or five families at Fort Char- 
tres and St. Phillips, which is five miles 
farther up the river.” 

St. Louis had been settled in February, 
1764, and at this time contained, including 
its neighboring towns, over six hundred 
whites and one hundred and fifty negroes. 
It must be remembered that all the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi was now under 
Freneh rule, and remained so until ceded 


again to Spain, its original owner, who 
afterwards sold it and the country inelud- 
ing New Orleans to the United States. 
At Detroit there were, according to Capt. 
Carver, who was in the northwest from 
1766 to 1768, more than one hundred houses 
and the river was settled for more than 
twenty miles, although poorly eultivated— 
the people being engaged in the Indian 
trade. This old town has a history, whieh 
we will here relate. 

It is the oldest town in the Nortliwest, 
having been founded by Antoine Lade- 
motte Cadillac,in 1701. It was laid out 
in the form of an oblong square, of two 
acres in length and an aere and a half in 
width. As deseribed by A. D. Frazer, who 
first visited it and became a permanent 
resident of the place, in 1778, it comprised 
within its limits that space between Mr. 
Palmer’s store (Conant Block) and Capt. 
Perkins’ house (near the Arsenal building), 
and extended back as far as the public 
barn, and was bordered in front by the 
Detroit River. It was surronnded by oak 
and cedar pickets, about fifteen teet long, set 
in the ground, and had four gates—east, west, 
north and south. Over the first three of 
these gates were block houses provided with 
fonr guns apicce, each asix pounder. Two 
six-gun batteries were planted fronting the 
river, and in a parallel direction with the 
block houses. There were four streets 
running east and west, the main street be- 
ing twenty feet wide and the rest fifteen 
fect, while the four strects crossing these at 
right angles were from ten to fifteen feet 
in width. 

At the date spoken of by Mr. Frazer, 
there was no fort within the enelosure, but 
a citadel on the ground corresponding to 
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the present northwest corner of Jefferson 
Avenue and Wayne Street. The citadel 
was inclosed by pickets, and within it were 
erected barracks of wood, two stories high, 
sufficient to contain ten officers, and also 
barracks sufficient to contain four hundred 
men, and a provision store built of brick. 
The citadel also contained a hospital and 
a guard-house. The old town of Detroit, 
in 1778, eontained about sixty honses, 
most of them one story, with a few a story 
and a half in height. They were ali of 
logs, some hewn and some round. There 
was one building of splendid appearance, 
called the “ King’s Talace,” two stories 
high, which stood near the east gate. It 
was built for Governor Hamilton, the first 
governor commissioned by the British. 
There were two guard-houses, one near the 
west gate and the other near the Govern- 
ment Honse. Each of the guards con- 
sisted of twenty-four men and a subaltern, 
who monnted regularly every morning be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock. Each fur- 
nished four sentinels, who were relieved 
every two hours. There was also an ofh- 
cer of the day, who performed strict duty. 
Each of the gates was shut regnlarly at 
sunset ; even wicket gates were shut at 
nine o’clock, and all the keys were deliv- 
ered into the hands of the commanding 
officer. They were opened in the morning 
at sunrise. No Indian or squaw was per- 
mitted to enter town with any weapon, 
such as a tomahawk ora knife. It was a 
standing order that the Indians should de- 
liver their arms and instruments of every 
kind before they were permitted to pass 
the sentinel, and they were restored to 
them on their return. No more than 
twenty-five Indians were allowed to enter 


the town at any one time, and they were 
admitted only at the east and west gates. 
At sundown the drums beat, and all the 
Indians were required to leave town in- 
stantly., There was a council house near 
the water side for the purpose of holding 
council with the Indians. The population 
of the town was about sixty families, in all 
about two hundred males and one hundred 
females. This town was destroyed by fire, 
all except one dwelling, in 1805. After 
which the present “new” town was laid 
out. : 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, 
the British held every post of importance 
in the West. Kentueky was formed as a 
component part of Virginia, and the sturdy 
pioneers of the West, alive to their inter- 
ests, and recognizing the great benefits of 
obtaining the control of the trade in this 
part of the New World, held steadily to 
their purposes, and those within the com- 
monwealth of Kentucky proceeded to ex- 
ercise their civil privileges, by electing 
John Todd and Richard Calloway, burgess- 
es to represent them in the Assembly of 
the parent state. Early in September of 
that year (1777) the first court was held in 
IIarrodsburg, and Col. Bowman, afterward 
major, who had arrived in August, was 
made the commander of a militia organiza- 
tion which had been commenced the March 
previous. Thus the tree of loyalty was 
growing. The chief spirit in this far-out 
eolony, who had represented her the year 
previous east of the mountains, was now 
meditating a move unequaled in its bold- 
ness. He had been watehing the move- 
ments of the British thronghont the North- 
west, and understood their whole plan. 
He saw it was through their possession of 
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the posts at Detroit, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, 
and other places, which would give them 
constant and easy access to the varions [n- 
dian tribes in the Northwest, that the Brit- 
ish intended to penetrate the country from 
the north and south, and annihilate the 
frontier fortresses. This moving, energetic 
man was Colonel, afterward General, 
George Rogers Clark. He knew the In- 
dians were not unanimously in accord with 
the English, and he was convinced that, 
conld the British be deteated and expelled 
from the Northwest, the natives might be 
easily awed into neutrality ; and by spies 
sent for the purpose, he satisfied himself 
that the enterprise against the Illinois set- 
tlements might easily sneceed. Having 
eonvineed himself of the certainty of the 
project, he repaired to the Capital of Vir- 
ginia, which place he reached on November 
5th. While he was on his way, fortunately, 
on October 17th, Burgoyne had been de- 
feated, and the spirits of the colonists 
greatly euconraged thereby. Patrick Henry 
was Governor of Virginia, and at once 
entered heartily into Clark’s plans. The 
same plan had before been agitated in the 
Colonial Assemblies, but there was no one 
until Clark came who was sufficiently 
acquainted with the condition of affairs at 
the scene of action to be able to gnide them. 

Clark, having satisfied the Virginia lead- 
ers of the feasibility of his plan, received, 
on the 2d of Jannary, two sets of instrne- 
tions—one secret, the other open—the lat- 
ter anthorized him to proceed to enlist 
seven companies to go to kentucky, snb- 
ject to his orders, and to serve three months 
from their arrival in the West. The secret 
order anthorized him to arm these troups, 
to procure his powder and lead of General 


Hand at Pittsburgh, and to proceed at 
once to subjugate the conntry. 

With these instructions Clark repaired 
to Pittsburgh, choosing rather to raise his 
men west of the mountains, as he well 
knew all were needed in the colonies in 
the conflict there. He sent Ool. W. B. 
Smith to ILvlston for the same purpose, 
but neither succeeded in raising the re- 
quired number of men, The settlers in 
these parts were afraid to leave their own 
firesides exposed to a vigilant foe, and but 
few could be induced to join the proposed 
expedition. With three companies and 
several private volunteers, Clark at length 
commenced his deseent of the Ohio, which 
he navigated as far as the Falls, where he 
took possession of and fortified Corn Tsl- 
and, a small island between the present 
cities of Lonisville, Kentucky, and New 
Albany, Indiana. Remains of this forti- 
fication may yet be found. At this place 
he appointed Col. Bowman to meet him 
with such recrnits as had reached Ken- 
tncky by the southern route, and as many 
as could be spared from the station. TLere 
he annonnced to the men their real desti- 
nation. Having completed his arrange- 
ments, and chosen his party, he left a sinall 
garrison upon the island, and on the 24th 
of June, during a total eclipse of the sun, 
which to them augured no good, and which 
fixes beyond dispute the date of starting, 
he with his chosen band, fell down the 
river. His plan was to go by water as far 
as Fort Massac or Massacre, and thence 
march direct to Kaskaskia. Here he in- 
tended to surprise the garrison, and after 
its eapture go to Cahokia, then to Vincen- 
nes, and lastly to Detroit. Should he fail, 
he intended to march directly to the Miss- 
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issippi River and eross it into the Spanish 
country. Defore his start he received two 
good items of information ; one that the 
allianee had been formed between France 
and the United States ; and the other that 
the Indians throughont the Illinois eountry 
aud the inhabitants, at the various frontier 
posts, had been led to believe by the Brit- 
ish that the “ Long Knives” or Virginians, 
were the most fieree, bloodthirsty and ernel 
savages that ever sealped atoe. With this 
impression on their minds, Clark saw that 
proper management would eause them to 
submit at onee from fear, if surprised, and 
then from gratitude wonld beeome friendly 
if treated with nnexpeeted lenieney. 

The march to Kaskaskia was aceomplish- 
ed through a hot July sun, and the town 
reached on theeveningot July 4. He eap- 
tured ‘the fort near the village, and soon 
after the village itself by surprise, and with- 
out the loss of a single man or by killing 
any oftheenemy. After sufficiently work- 
ing upon the fears of the natives, Clark 
told them they were at perfect liberty to 
worship as they pleased, and to take which- 
ever side of the great eonflict they would, 
also, he wonld protect them from any bar- 
barity from Lritish or Indian foe. This 
had the desired effect, and the inhabitants, 
so nnexpeetedly and so gratefully surprised 
by the unlooked-‘or turn of affairs, at onee 
swore allegianee to the Ameriean arms, and 
when Clark desired to go to Cahokia on 
the 6th of July, they accompanied him, 
and through their influence the inhabitants 
of the place surrendered, and gladly plaeed 
themselves under his proteetion. Thus 
the two important posts in Illinois passed 
from the hands of the English into the pos- 
session of Virginia. 


In the person of the priest at Kaskaskia, 
M. Gibanlt, Clark found a powerful ally 
and generous‘ triend. Clark saw that, to 
retain possession of the Northwest and 
treat sneeesstully with the Indians within 
its boundaries, he must establish a govern- 
ment for the colonies he had taken. St. 
Vineent, the next important post to De- 
troit, remained yet to be taken betore the 
Mississippi Valley was conquered. M. Gib- 
ault told him that he would alone, by per- 
snasion, lead Vincennes to throw off its 
conneetion with England. Clark gladly 
aecepted his otfer,and on the 14th of July, 
in company with a fellow-townsman, M. 
Gibault started on his mission of peace 
andon the 1st of August returned with the 
cheerful intelligence that the post on the 
*“Oubache” had taken the oath of allegi- 
anee tothe Old Dominion. During this 
interval, Clark established his courts, placed 
garrisons at Kaskaskia and Cahokia, sue- 
eessfully re-enlisted his men, sent word to 
have a fort, which proved the germ of Louis- 
ville, ereeted at the Falls of the Ohio, and 
dispatehed M. Roeheblave, who had been 
commander at Kaskaskia, as a prisoner of 
war to Richmond. In October the County 
of Illinois was established by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, John Todd appointed 
Lieutenant Colonel and Civil Governor, 
and in November General Clark and his 
men received the thanks of the Old Do- 
minion through their Legislature. 

Ina speech a few days afterward, Clark 
made known fully to the natives his plans, 
and at its close all eame forward and swore 
allegianee to the Long Knives. While he 
was doing this Governor Hamilton, having 
made his various arrangements, had left 
Detroit and moved down the Wabash to 
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Vincennes intending to operate from that 
pointin redueing the Illinois posts, and 
then proceed on down to -Kentucky and 
drive the rebels from the West. Gen. 
Clark had, on the retnrn of M. Gibault, 
dispatehed Captain Helm, of Fanquier 
County, Virginia, with an attendant named 
Ilenry, across the Ilinois prairies to com- 
mand the fort. Ilamilton knew nothing 
of the capitulation of the post, and was 
greatly surprised on his arrival to be con- 
fronted by Capt. Helm, who, standing at 
the entrance of the fort by a loaded cannon 
ready to fire upon his assailants, demanded 
upon what terms Hamilton demanded pos- 
session of the fort. Being granted the 
rights of a prisoner of war, he surrendered 
to the British General, who could searcely 
believe his eyes when he saw the force in 
the garrison. 

Hamilton, not realizing the character of 
the men with whom he was contending, 
gave up his intended campaign for the 
winter, sent his four hundred Indian war- 
riors to prevent troops from coming down 
the Ohio, and to annoy the Americans in 
all ways, and sat quietly down to pass the 
winter. Information of all these proceed- 
ings having reached Clark, he saw that 
lunmediate and decisive action was neces- 
sary, and that unless he captured Hamil- 
ton, Hamilton would capture him. Clark 
received the news on the 29th of January, 
1779, and on February 4th, having suffi- 
ciently garrisoned Kaskaskia and Cahokia, 
he sent down the Mississippi a ‘“¢ battoe,” 
as Major Bowman writes it, in order to as- 
cend the Ohio and Wabash, and operate 
with the land forees gathering for the 
fray. 

On the next day, Clark, with his little 
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force of one hundred and twenty men, set 
out for the post, and after incredible hard 
marching through much mud, the ground 
being thawed by the incessant spring rains, 
on the 22nd reached the fort, and being 
joined by his “ battoe,” at once commenced 
the attack on the post. The aii of the 
American backwoodsmen was unerring, 
and on the 24th the garrison surrendered 
to the intrepid boldness of Clark. The 
French were treated with great kindness, 
and gladly renewed their allegiance to Vir- 
ginia. ILamilton was sent as a prisoner to 
Virginia, where he was kept in close con- 
finement. During his command of the 
British frontier posts, he had offered prizes 
to the Indians for all the scalps of Ameri- 
cans they would bring to him, and had 
earned in consequence thereot, the title 
‘“‘Hair-buyer General,” by which he was 
ever afterward known. 

Detroit was now without donbt within 
easy reach of the enterprising Virginian, 
could he bunt raise the mecessary force. 
Governor Henry being apprised of this, 
promised him the needed reinforcement, 
and Clark coneluded to wait until he eould 
capture and sufficiently garrison the posts. 
Had Clark failed in this bold undertaking, 
and Ilamilton sneceeded in uniting the 
western Indians for the next spring’s cam- 
paign, the West wonld indeed have been 
swept from the Mississippi to the Allegheny 
Monntains, and the great blow struck, 
which had been contemplated from the 
commencement, by the British. 

“But for this small army of dripping, 
but fearless Virginians, the union of all 
the tribes from Georgia to Maine against 
the colonies might have been effected, and 
the whole eurrent of our history changed.” 
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At this time some fears were entertained 
by the Colonial Governments that the In- 
dians in the North and Northwest were in- 
clining to the British, and under the in- 
structions of Washington, now Commander- 
in-Chief of the Colonial army, and so 
bravely fighting for American independ- 
ence, armed forces were sent against the 
Six Nations, and upon the Ohio frontier, 
Col. Bowman, acting under the same gen- 
eral’s orders, marched: against Indians 
within the present limits of that State. 
These expeditions were in the main suc- 
cessful, and the Indians were compelled to 
sue for peace. 

During the same year (1779) the famous 
‘Land Laws” of Virginia were passed. 
The passage of these laws was of more con- 
seqnence to the pioneers of Kentucky and 
the Northwest than the gaining of a few 
Indian conflicts. These laws confirmed in 
main all grants made, and guaranteed to all 
actual settlers their rights and privileges. 
After providing for the settlers, the laws 
provided for selling the balance of the pub- 
lie lands at forty cents per acre. To carry 
the Land Laws into effect, the Legislature 


sent four Virginians westward to attend to. 


the various claims, over many of which 
great eonfnsion prevailed concerning their 
validity. These gentlemen opened their 
court on October 13, 1779, at St. Asaphs, 
and continued until April 26, 1780, when 
they adjourned, having decided three thon- 
sand claims. They were snceeeded by the 
surveyor, who came in the person of Mr. 
George May, and assumed his duties on 
the 10th day of the month whose naine he 
bore. With the opening of the next year 
(1780) the tronbles concerning the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi commeneed. The 


Spanish Government exacted such measures 
in relation to its trade as to cause the over- 
tnres made to the United States to be re- 
jected. The American Governinent con- 
sidered they had a right to navigate its 
channel. To enforce their claims, a fort 
was erected below the mouth of the Ohio 
on the Kentueky side of the river. The 
settlements in Kentucky were being rapidly 
filled by emigrants. It was during this 
year that the first seminary of learning was 
established in the West in this young and 
enterprising Commonwealth. 

The settlers here did not look upon the 
building of this fort in a friendly manner, 
as it aroused the hostility of the Indians. 
Spain had been friendly to the Colonies 
during their struggle for independence, 
and though for a while this friendship ap- 
peared in danger from the refusal of the 
free navigation of the river, yet it was 
finally settled to the satisfaction of both 
nations. 

The winter of 1779-80 was one of the 
most unusually severe ones ever experienced 
in the West. The Indians always referred 
to it'as the “Great Cold.” Numbers of wild 
animals perished, and not a few pioneers 
lost their lives. The following summer a 
party of Canadians and Indians attacked 
St. Lonis, and attempted to take possession 
of it in consequence of the friendly dispo- 
sition of Spain to the revolting Colonies. 
They met with such a determined resist- 
anee on the part of the inhabitants, even 
the women taking part in the battle, that 
they were compelled to abandon the con- 
test. They also made an attack on the 
settlements in Kentueky, but, becoming 
alarmed in some unaccountable manner, 
they fled the country in great haste. 
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Abont this time arose the question in 
the Colonial Congress concerning the west- 
ern lands claimed by Virginia, New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. The agi- 
tation concerning this subjeet finally led 
New York, on the 19th of Febrnary, 1780, 
to pass a law giving to the delegates of 
that State in Congress the power to cede 
her western lands for the benefit of the 
United States. This law was laid before 
Congress during the next month, but no 
steps were taken concerning it until Sep- 
tember 6th, when a resolniion passed that 
body ealling upon the States elaiming west- 
ern lands to release their elaims in favor of 
the whole body. This basis formed the 
union, and was the first after all of those 
legislative measures whieh resulted in the 
creation of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Tlinois, Miehigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. In December of the same year, the 
plan of conquering Detroit again arose. 
The conquest might have easily been 
effected by Clark had the necessary aid 
been furnished him. Nothing deeisive was 
done, vet the heads of the Government 
knew that the safety of the Northwest froin 
British invasion lay in the capture and 
retention of that important post, the only 
nneonquered one in the territory. 

Before the elose of the year, Kentneky 
was divided into the Connties of Lineoln, 
Fayette and Jetferson, and the aet estab- 
lishing the Town of Louisville was passed. 
This same year is also noted in the annals 
of Ameriean history as the year in whieh 
occurred Arnold’s treason to the United 
States. 

Virginia, in aceordanee with the resoln- 
tion of Congress, on the 2d day of Jannary, 
1781, agreed to yield her western lands to 
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the United States upon certain conditions, 
whieh Congress wonld not accede to, and 
the act of Cession, on the part of the Old 
Dominion, tailed, nor was anything fur- 
ther done until 1783. During all that 
time the Colonies were busily engaged in 
the struggle with the mother country, and 
in consequenee thereof but little heed was 
given to the western settlements. Upon 
the 16th of April, 1781, the first birth 
north of the Ohio River of American par- 
entage occurred, being that of Mary Heck- 
ewelder, dauzhter of the widely known 
Moravian missionary, whose band of Chris- 
tian Indians snffered in after years a hor- 
rible massacre by the hands of the frontier 
settlers, who had been exasperated by the 
murder of several of their neighbors, and 
in their rage committed, withont regard to 
huntanity, a deed whieh forever afterward 
cast a shade of shame upon their lives. 
For this and kindred outrages on the part 
of the whites, the Indians committed many 
deeds of eruelty which darken the years of 
1771 and 1772 in the history of the North- 
west, 

During the year 1782 a number of bat- 
tles among the Indians and frontiersmen 
oeeurred, and between the Moravian Indt- 
ans and the Wyandots. In these, horrible 
aets of eruelty were practiced on the eap- 
tives, many of such dark deeds transpiring 
under the leadership of the notorious tront- 
ier outlaw, Simon Girty, whose name, as 
well as those of his brothers, was a terror 
to women and children. These ocenrred 
ehiefly in the Ohio valleys. Contempo- 
rary with them were several engagements 
in Kentneky, in whieh the famous Daniel 
Boone engaged, and who often, by his 
skill and knowledge of Indian warfare, 
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saved the outposts from erne] destruction. 
By the close of the year vietory had 
perehed upon the American banner, and 
on the 30th of November, provisional arti- 
eles of peaee had been arranged between 
the Commissioners of England, and her 
unconquerable Colonies. Cornwallis had 
been defeated on the 19th of October pre- 
ceding, and the liberty of Ameriea was as- 
sured. On the 19th of April following, 
the anniversary of the battle of Lexington, 
peace was proclaimed to the army of the 
United States, andon the 3d of the next 
September, the definite treaty which ended 
our revolutionary struggle, was eoneluded. 
By the terms of that treaty, the bounda- 
ries of the West were as follows: On the 
north the line was to extend along the cen- 
ter of the Great Lakes; from the western 
point of Lake Superior to Long Lake; 
thence to the Lake of the Woods; thence 
to the head of the Mississippi River, down 
its eenter to the 31st parallel of latitude, 
then on that line east to the head of the 
Appalaehieola River; down its center to 
its junetion with the Flint; thence straight 
to the head of St. Mary’s River, and thenee 
down along its center to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Following the eessation of hostilities 
with England, several posts were still oeeu- 
pied by the British in the North and West. 
Among these was Detroit, still in the hands 
of the enemy. Numerous engagements 
with the Indians throughont Ohio and In- 
diana oceurred, upon whose lands adventur- 
ons whites would settle ere the title had 
heen aequired by the proper treaty. 

To remedy this latter evil, Congress ap- 
pointed commissioners to treat with the 
natives and pnrehase their lands, and pro- 


hibited the settlement of the territory until 
this eould be done. Before the close of the 
year another attempt was made to capture 
Detroit, which was, however, not pushed, 
and Virginia, no longer feeling the interest 
in the Northwest she had formerly done, 
withdrew her troops, having on the 20th of 
December preceding authorized the whole 
of her possessions to be deeded to the 
United States. This was done on the Ist 
of Mareh following, and the Northwest 
Territory passed trom the eontro] of the 
Old Dominion. To Gen. Clark and his 
soldiers, however, she gave a tract of one 
hundred and fifty thousand aeres of land, 
to be situated anywhere north of the Ohio 
wherever they chose to loeate them. They 
selected the region opposite the falls of 
the Ohio, where is now the dilapidated 
village of Clarksville, about midway be- 
tween the Cities of New Albany and Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana. 

While the frontier remained thus, and 
Gen. Jlaldimand at Detroit refused to 
evacuate, alleging that he had no orders 
from his King to do so, settlers were rap- 
idly gathering about the inland forts. In 
the spring of 1784, Pittsburgh was regu- 
larly laid out, and trom the journal of Ar- 
thur Lee, who passed throngh the town 
soon after on his way to the Indian eouneil 
at Fort McIntosh, we suppose it was not 
very prepossessing in appearance. He 
says: 

“ Pittsburgh is inhabited almost entirely 
by Seots and Irish, who live in paltry log 
houses, and are as dirty as if in the north 
of Ireland or even Scotland. There is a 
great deal of trade carried on, the goods 
being brought at the vast expense of forty- 
five shillings per pound from Philadelphia 
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and Baltimore. They take in the shops 
flour, wheat, skins and money. There are 
in the town four attorneys, two doctors, 
and not a priest of any persuasion, nor 
church nor chapel.” 

Kentucky at this time contained thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and was beginning to 
discuss measures for a separation from 
Virginia. <A land office was opened at 
Louisville, and measures were adopted to 
take defensive precaution against the In- 
dians who were yet, in some instances, in- 
cited to deeds of violence by the British. 
Before the close of this year, 1754, the 
military claimants of land began to 
occupy them, although no entries were 
recorded until 17587. 

The Indian title to the Northwest was 
not yet extinguished. They held large 
tracts of lands, and in order to prevent 
bloodshed Congress adopted means for 
treaties with the original owners and pro- 
vided for the surveys of the lands gained 
thereby, as well as for those north of the 
Ohio, now in its possession. On January 
31, 1786, a treaty was made with the Wa- 
bash Indians. The treaty of Fort Stanwix 
had been made in 1784. That at Fort Me- 
Intosh in 1785, and through these much 
land was gained. The Wabash Indians, 
however, afterward refused to comply with 
the provisions of the treaty made with 
them, and in order to compel their adhe- 
rence to its provisious, force was used. 
During the year 1736, the free navigation 
of the Mississippi came up in Congress, 
and caused varions discussions, which re- 
sulted in no definite action, only serving to 
excite speculation in regard to the western 
lands. Congress had promised bonnties 
of land to the soldiers of the Revolution, 


but owing to the unsettled condition of 
affairs along the Mississippi respecting its 
navigation, and the trade of the Northwest, 
that body had, in 1783, declared its inabi!- 
ity to fulfill these promises nntil a treaty 
could be concluded between the two Gov- 
ernments, LDefore the close of the year 
1786, however, it was able, through the 
treaties with the Indians, to allow some 
grants and the settlement thereon, and on 
the 14th of September, Connecticut ceded 
to the General Government the tract of 
land known as the “Connecticut Reserve,” 
and before the close of the following year 
a large tract of land north of the Ohio was 
sold to a company, who at once took meas- 
ures to settle it. By the provisions of this 
grant, the company were to pay the United 
States one dollar per acre, subject to a de- 
duction of one-third for bad lands and other 
contingencies. They received 750,000 acres, 
bounded on the south by the Ohio, on the 
east by the seventh range of townships, on 
the west by the sixteenth range, and on the 
north by a line so drawn as to make the 
grant complete without the reservations. 
Tn addition to this, Congress afterward 
granted 100,000 acres to actual settlers, and 
214,285 acres as army bounties under the 
resolutions of 1789 and 1790. 

While Dr. Cutler, one of the agents of 
the company, was pressing its claims before 
Congress, that body was bringing into form 


an ordinance for the political and social or- 


ganization of this Territory. When the 
cession was made by Virginia, in 1784, 4 
plan was offered, but rejected. A motion 
had been made to strike from the proposed 
plan the prohibition of slavery, which pre- 
vailed. The plan was then discussed and 
altered, and finally passed unanimously, 
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with the exception of South Carolina. By 
this proposition, the Territory was to have 
been divided into states by parallels and 
meridian lines, This. it was thought, would 
make ten states, which were to have been 
named as follows—beginning at the north- 
west corner and going southwardly: Savly- 
nia, Michigania, Chersonesus, Assenisipia, 
Metropotamia, [lenoia, Saratoga, Wash- 
ington, Polypotamia and Pelisipia. 

There was a more serions objection to 
this plan than its category of names,—the 
boundaries. The root of the difficulty was 
in the resolution of Congress passed in 
October, 1780, which fixed the boundaries 
of the ceded lands to be from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty miles square. 
These resolutions being presented to the 
Legislatures of Virginia and Massachusetts, 
they desired a change, and in July, 1786, 
the subject was taken up in Congress, and 
changed to favor a division into not more 
than five states. and not less than three, 
This was approved by the State Legislature 
of Virginia. The subject of the Govern- 
ment was again taken up by Congress in 
1786, and discussed thronghont that year 
and until July, 1787, when the famous 
“Compact of 1787” was passed, and the 
foundation of the government of the North- 
west laid. This compact is fully discussed 
and explained in the history of Illinois in 
this book, and to it the reader is referred. 

The passage of this act and the grant to 
the New England Company was soon fol- 
lowed by an application to the Government 
by John Cleves Symmes, of New Jersey, 
for a grant of the land between the Miamis. 
This gentleman had visited these lands 
soon atter the treaty of 1786, and, being 
greatly pleased with them offered similar 


terms to those given to the New England 
Company. The petition was referred to the 
Treasury Board with power to act, and a 
contract was concluded the following year. 
During the autumn the directors of the 
New England Company were preparing to 
occupy their grant the following spring, 
and upon the 23d of November made ar- 
rangements for a party of forty-seven men, 
under the superintendency of Gen. Rufus 
Putnam, to set forward. Six boat-builders 
were to leave at once, and on the first of 
January the surveyors and their assistants, 
twenty-six in number, were to meet at Hart- 
tord and proceed on their journey westward; 
the remainder to follow as soon as possible. 
Congress, in the mean time, upon the 3d of 
October, had ordered seven hundred troops 
for defense of the western settlers, and to 
prevent unauthorized intrusions; and two 
days later appointed Arthur St. Clair Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of the Northwest. 


AMERICAN SETTLEMENTS. 


The civil organization of the Northwest 
Territory was now complete, and notwith- 
standing the uncertainty of Indian affairs, 
settlers from the East began to come into 
the conntry rapidly. The New England 
Company sent their men during the winter 
of 1787-8 pressing on over the Alleghenies 
by the old Indian path which had been 
opened into Braddock’s road and which has 
since been made a national turnpike from 
Cumberland westward. Through the weary 
winter days they toiled on, and by April 
were all gathered on the Yohiogany, where 
boats had been built, and at once started 
for the Muskingnm. Here they arrived on 
the 7th of that month, and unless the Mo- 
ravian missionaries be regarded as the pio- 
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neers of Ohio, this little band can justly 
elaim that honor. 

General St. Clair, the appointed Gover- 
nor of the Northwest, not having yet ar- 
rived, aset of laws were passed, written ont, 
and published by being nailed to a tree in 
the embryo town, and Jonathan Meigs 
appointed to adininister them. 

Washington in writing of this, the first 
Ameriean settlement in the Northwest, 
said: “No colony in Ameriea was ever 
settled under snch favorable auspices as 
that which has just commenced at Muskin- 
gum. Information, property and strength 
will be its eharacteristies. I know many 
of its settlers personally, and there never 
were men better calculated to promote the 
welfare of sueh a community.” 

On the 2d of July a meeting of the di- 
reetors and agents was held on the banks 
of the Muskingum, “for the purpose of 
naming the new-born city and its squares.” 
ws yet the settlement was known as the 
“Muskingum,” but that was now changed 
to the name Marietta, in honor of Marie 
Antoinette. The square upon whieh the 
block-houses stood was called “Campus 
Martius,” square number 19, “Cupito- 
lium,” square number 61, “Cecilia,” and 
the great rough road throngh the eovert 
way, “Sacra Via.” Two days after, an 
oration was delivered by James M. Var- 
nuin, who with S. H. Parsons and John 
Armstrong had been appointed to the 
judicial beneh of the Territory on the 16th 
of October, 1787. On July 9, Gov. St. 
Clair arrived, and the Colony began to as- 
sume form. The act of 1787 provided two 
distinct grades of government for the 
Northwest, under the first of whieh the 
whole power was invested in the hands of 


a governor and three distriet judges. This 
was immediately turmed upon the gover- 
nor’s arrival, and the first laws of the Colony 
passed on the 25th of July. These provid- 
ed for the organization of the militia, and 
on the next day appeared the Governor’s 
proelamation, erecting all that country that 
had been ceded by the Indians east of the 
Scioto River into the County of Washing- 
ton. From that time forward, notwith- 
standing the donbts yet existing as to the 
Indians, all Marietta prospered, and on 
the 2d of September the first court of the 
Territory was held with imposing eere- 
monies. 

The emigration westward at this time 
was very great. The commander at Fort 
Harmar, at the mouth of the Muskingum, 
reported four thousand five hundred per- 
sons as having passed that post between 
February and June, 1788—many of whom 
would have purchased of the “Associates,” 
as the New England Company was ealled, 
had they been ready to receive them. 

On the 26th of November, 1787, Symmes 
issued a pamphlet stating the terms of his 
contraet and the plan of sale he intended to 
adopt. In January, 1788, Matthias Den- 
man, of New Jersey, took an aetive inter- 
est in Symines’ purchase, and located 
among other tracts the sections upon whieh 
Cincinnati has been built. Retaining one- 
third of this loeality, he sold the other 
two-thirds to Robert Patterson and John 
Filson, and the three, about August, com- 
meneed to lay ont a town on the spot, 
whieh was designated as being opposite 
Lieking River, tu the mouth of whieh they 
proposed to have a road cut froin Lexing- 


ton. The naming of the town is thus nar- 
rated in the “Western Annals”: “ Mr. 


ep 
ve 
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Filson, who had been a schoolmaster, was 
appointed to name the town, and in respect 
to its situation, and as if with a prophetic 
perception of the mixed races that were to 
inhabit it in after days, he named it Lo- 
santiville, which being interpreted, means: 
ville, the town; anti, against or opposite 
to; os, the mouth; Z. of Licking.” 
Meanwhile, in July, Symmes got thirty 
persons and eight tour-horse teams under 
way for the West. These reached Lime- 
stone (now Maysville) in September, where 
were several persons frow Redstone. Here 
Mr. Symmes tried to found a settlement, 
but the great freshet of 1789 caused the 
“ Point,” as it was and is yet called, to be 
fifteen feet under water, aud the settlement 
to be abandoned. The little band of settlers 
removed to the mouth of the Miami. 
Before Symmes and his colony left the 
“Point,” two settlements had been made 
on his purchase. The first was by Mr. 
Stiltes, the original projector of the whole 
plan, who, with a colony of Redstone peo- 
ple, had located at the mouth of the 
Miami, whither Symmes went with his 
Maysville colony. ere a clearing had 
been made by the Indians owing to the 
great fertility of the soil. Mr. Stiltes with 
his colony came to this place on the 18th 
of November, 1788, with twenty-six per- 
sons, and, building a block house, prepared 
to remain throngh the winter. They 
named the settlement Columbia. Here 
they were kindly treated by the Indians, 
but suffered greatly from the flood of 1789. 
On the 4th of March, 1789, the Consti- 
tution of the United States went into op- 
eration, and on April 30th, George Wash- 
ington was inaugurated President of the 
American people, and during the next 


summer, an Indian war was commenced 
by the tribes north of the Ohio. The 
President at tirst used pacific means; but 
these failing, he sent General Harmar 
against the hostile tribes. He destroyed 
several villages, but was defeated in two 
battles, near the present City of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. From this time till the 
close of 1795, the principal events were 
the wars with the varions Indian tribes. 
In 1796, General St. Clair was appointed 
in command, and marched against the In- 
dians; but while he was encamped on a 
stream, the St. Mary, a branch of the 
Maumee, he was attacked and defeated 
with the loss of six hundred men. 

General Wayne was now sent against the 
savages. In August, 1794, he met them 
near the rapids of the Maumee, and gained 
a complete victory. This success, followed 
by vigorons measures, compelled the Indi- 
ans to sue for peace, and on the 30th of 
July, the following year, the treaty of 
Greenville was signed by the principal 
chiefs, by which a large tract of conutry 
was ceded to the United States. 

Betore proceeding in our narrative, we 
will pause to notice Fort Washington, 
erected in the early part of this war on 
the site of Cincinnati. WNeariy all of the 
great cities of the Northwest, and indeed 
of the whole country, have had their nwelez 
in those rnde pioneer structures, known as 
forts or stockades. Thus Forts Dearborn, 
Washington, Ponchartrain, mark the orig- 
inal sites of the now proud cities ot’ Chi- 
cago. Cincinnati and Detroit. So of most 
of the flourishing cities east and west of 
the Mississippi. Fort Washington erected 
by Doughty in 1790, was a rude but highly 
interesting structure. It was composed of 
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a number of strongly-built hewed log cab- 
ins. Those designed for soldiers’ barracks 
were a story and a half high, while those 
composing the officers’ quarters were more 
imposing and more conveniently arranged 
and furnished. The whole were so placed 
ag to form a hollow square, enclosing about 
an acre of ground, with a block house at 
each of the four angles. 

The logs tor the construction of this 
fort were cut from the ground upon which 
it was erected. It stood between Third 
and Fourth Streets of the present city 
(Cincinnati) extending east of Eastern 
Row, now Broadway, which was then a 
narrow alley, and the eastern boundary of 
the town as it was originally laid out. On 
the bank of the river, immediately in front 
of the fort, was an appendage of the tort, 
called the Artificer’s Yard. It contained 
about two acres of ground, enclosed by 
smal! contignous buildings, occupied by 
workshops and qnarters of laborers. 
Within this enclosure there was a large 
two-story frame house, familiarly called 
the * Yellow Hose,” built tor the aecom- 
modation of the Quartermaster General. 
For many years this was the best finished 
and most commodious edifice in the Queen 
City. Fort Washington was for some time 
the headquarters of both the civil and mil- 
itary governments of the Northwestern 
Territory. 

Following the consummation of the 
treaty, various gigantic land speculations 
were entered into by different persons, who 
hoped to obtain from the Indians in Mich- 
igan and northern Indiana, large tracts of 
lands. These were generally discovered 
in time to prevent the outrageous sehemes 
from being carried out, and from involving 


the settlers in war. On October 27, 1795, 
the treaty between the United States and 
Spain was signed, whereby the tree navi- 
gation of the Mississippi was secured. 

No sooner had the treaty of 1795 been 
ratified, than settlements began to pour 
rapidly into the West. The great event 
of the year 1796 was the ocenpation of 
that part of the Northwest inelnding 
Michigan. which was this year, under the 
provisions of the treaty, evacuated by the 
British forces. The United States, owing 
to certain conditions, did not feel justified 
in addressing the authorities in Canada 
in relation to Detroit and other frontier 
posts. When at last the British anthor- 
ities were called to give them up, they 
at once complied, and General Wayne, 
who had done so much to preserve the 
trontier scttlements, and who, before 
the year’s close. sickened and died near 
Erie, transferred his headquarters to the 
neighborhood of the lakes, where a coun- 
ty named atter him was formed, which 
inelnded the northwest of Ohio, all of 
Michigan, and the northeast of Indiana. 
During this same year settlements were 
formed at the present City of Chillicothe, 
along the Miami from Middletown to Piqua, 
while in the more distant West, scttlers 
and speculators began to appear in great 
numbers. In September, the City of 
Cleveland was laid out, and during the 
summer and autumn, Samuel Jackson 
and Jonathan Sharpless erected the first 
manufactory of paper—the ‘ Redstone 
Paper Mill”—inthe West. St. Louts eon- 
tained some seventy honses, and Detroit 
over three hundred, and along the river, 
contiguous to it, were more than three 
thousand inhabitants, mostly Freneh Can- 
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wdians, Indians and half-breeds, scarcely 
any Americans venturing yet into that 
part of the Northwest. 

The election of representatives for the 
Territory had taken place, and on the 4th 
of February, 1799, they convened at Lo- 
santiville—now known as Cincinnati, hav- 


ing been named so by Gov. St. Clair, and _ 


considered the capital of the Territory—to 
nominate persons from whom the mem- 
bers of the legislature were to be chosen 
in accordance with a previous ordinance. 
These nominations being made, the Assem- 
bly adjourned until the 16th of the follow- 
ing September. From those named, the 
President selected as members of the 
council, lenry Vandenburg, of Vincennes, 
tobert Oliver, of Marietta, James Findlay 
and Jacob Burnett, of Cincinnati, and 
David Vance, of Vanceville. On the 16th 
of September the Territorial Legislature 
met, and on the 24th the two houses were 
dnly organized, Henry Vandenburg being 
elected President of the Council. 

The message of Gov. St. Clair was ad- 
dressed to the Legislature September 20h, 
and on October 18th that body elected as 
a delegate to Congress, Gen. Wm. Henry 
Harrison, who received eleven of the votes 


east, being a majority of one over his op- | 


ponent, Arthur St. Clair, son of Gen. St. 
Clair. 

The whole number of acts passed at this 
session, and approved by the Governor, 
were thirty-seven—eleven others were 
passed, but received his veto. The most 
important of those passed, related to the 
militia, to the administration, and to taxa- 
tion, On the 19th of December, this pro- 
tracted session of the first Legislature in 
the West was closed, and on the 80th 


of December, the President nominated 
Charles Willing Bryd to the office of Sec- 
retary of the Territory vice Wm. Henry 
Harrison, elected to Congress. The Sen- 
ate confirmed his nomination the next day. 
DIVISION OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


The increased emigration to the North- 
west, the extent of the domain, and the in- 
convenient modes of travel, made it very 
difficult to conduct the ordinary operations 
of government, and rendered the efficient 
action of courts almost impossible. To 
remedy this, it was deemed advisable to 
divide the territory for civil purposes. 
Congress, in 1800, appointed a committee 
to examine the qnestion and report soine 
means for its solution. This committee, 
on the 3d of March, reported that: 

“In the three western countries, there 
has been but one court having cognizance 
of crimes, in five years, and the immunity 
which offenders experience attracts, as to 
an asylum, the most vile and abandoned 
criminals, and at the same time deters 
useful citizens from making settlements in 
such society. The extreme necessity of 
judiciary attention and assistance is ex- 
perienced in civil as well as in criminal 
cases, = 4 * +) onninister aremedy 
to these and other evils, it occurs to this 
committee that it is expedient that a divis- 
ion of said territory into two distinet and 
separate governments shonld be made: and 
that such division be made by a line be- 
ginning at the month of the Great Miami 
River, running directly north until it in- 
tersects the boundary between the United 
States and Canada.” 

The report was accepted by Congress, 
and, in accordance with its snggestions, 
that body passed an act extinguishing the 
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Northwest Territory, which aet was ap- 
proved May 7th. Among its provisions 
were these: 

“That trom and after July 4th next, all 
that part of the territory of the United 
States, northwest ot the Ohio River, whieli 
lies to the westward of a line beginning at 
a yoint on the Ohio, opposite to the mouth 
of the Kentueky River, and running thenee 
to Fort Reeovery, and thence north nntil 
it shall interseet the territorial line be- 
tween the United States and Canada, shall, 
for the purpose of temporary government, 
constitute a separate territory, and be called 
the Indiana Territory.” 

After providing fur the exercise’ of the 
civil and eriminal powers of the Territories, 
and other provisions, the act further pro- 
vides: 

“That until it shall otherwise be ordered 
by the Legislatures of the said Territories, 
respeetively, Chillicothe on the Seioto 
iver shall be the seat of government of 
the Territory of the United States north- 
west of the Ohio River; and that St. Vin- 
eennes on the Wabash liver shall be the 
seat of government for the Indiana Terri- 
LOTien 

Gen. Win. Henry Harrison was appoint- 
ed Governor of the Indiana Territory, and 
entered upon his duties abont a year later. 
Connecticut also abont this time released 
her elaims to the reserve, and in Mareh a 
law was passed aceepting this cession. 
Settlements had been made upon thirty- 
five of the townships in the reserve, mills 
had been built, and seven hundred miles of 
road cnt in various directions. On the 3d 
of Noveniber, the General Assembly met 
at Cliillicothe. Near the close of the year, 
the first missionary of the Connectient 


Reserve came, who found no township cun- 
taining more than eleven families. It was 
upon the first of October that the seeret 
treaty had been made between Napoleon 
and the King of Spain, whereby the latter 
agreed to cede to Franee the provinee of 
Louisiana, 

In January, 1802, the assembly of the 
Northwestern Territory ehartered the 
eollege at Athens. From the earliest 
dawn of the western eolonies, edueation 
was promptly provided for, aud as early as 
1787, newspapers were issned from Pitts- 
burgh and Kentneky, and largely read 
throughout the frontier settlements. Be- 
fore the close of this year, the Congress of 
the United States granted to the citizens 
of the Northwestern Territory, the forma- 
tion of a State government. One of! the 
provisions of the ‘compact of 1787” pro- 
vided that whenever the nuinber of inhab- 
itants within preseribed limits exeeeded 
45,000, they should be entitled to a sepa- 
rate government. The preseribed limits 
of Ohio contained, from a eensus taken to 
aseertain the legality of the act, more than 
that number, and on the 80th of April, 
1592, Congress passed the act defining its 
limits, and on the 29th of November the 
Constitution of the new State of Ohio, so 
named from the beautiful river forming 
its southern boundary, came into existenee. 
The exact limits of Lake Michigan were 
not then known, but the territory now 
included within the State of Michigan was 
wholly within the territory of Indiana. 

General Harrison, while residing at 
Vincennes, made several treaties with the 
Indians, thereby gaining large traets of 
lands. The next year is memorable in the 
history of the West for the purehase of 
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Louisiana from France by the United 
States for $15,000,000. Thus by a peace- 
ful mode, the domain of the United States 
was extended overa large tract of country 
west of the Mississippi, and was for a time 
under the jurisdiction of the Northwest 
government, and as has been mentioned 
in the early part of this narrative, was 
called the “New Northwest.” 
of this history will not allow a deseription 
of its territory. The same year large 
grants of land were obtained from the 
Indians, and the House of Representatives 
of the new State of Ohio signed a_ bill 
respecting the college township in the 
district of Cincinnati. 

Before the close of the year, General 
Ilarrison obtained additional grants of 
lands from the various Indian nations in 
Indiana and the present limits of Illinois, 
and on the 18th of August, 1804, a treaty 
at St. Louis, whereby over 51,000,000 acres 
of lands were obtained from the aborigines. 
Measures were also taken to learn the con- 
dition of affairs in and about Detroit. 

C. Jouette, the Indian agent in Michi- 
gan, stilla part of Indiana Territory, re- 
ported as follows upon the condition of 
matters at that post: 

“The Town of Detroit.—The charter, 
which is for fifteen miles square, was 
granted in the time of Louis XIV of 
France, and is now, from the best infor- 
mation I have been able to get, at Quebec. 
Of those two hundred and twenty-five 
acres, only fonr are ocenpied by the town 
and Fort Lenault. The remainder is a 
common, except twenty-four acres, which 
were added twenty years ago to a farm 
belonging to Wm. Macomb, * * * * 
A stockade encloses the town, fort and cit- 


The limits . 


adel. The pickets, as well as the public 
houses, are in a state of gradual deeay. 
The streets are narrow, straight and regu- 
lar, and intersect each other at right angles. 
The houses are for the most part low and 
inelegant.” 

During this year Congress granted a 
township of land for the support of a col- 
lege, and began to offer inducements for 
settlers in these wilds, and the country 
now comprising the State of Michigan 
began to fill rapidly with settlers along its 
southern borders. This same year, also, a 
law was passed organizing the Southwest 
Territory, dividing it into two portions, 
the Territory of New Orleans, which city 
was made the seat of government, and the 
District of Louisiana, whieh was annexed 
to the domain of Gen. Iarrison. 

On the 1ith of January, 1805, the Terri- 
tory of Michigan was formed. Win. Hull 
was appointed governor with headquarters 
at Detroit, the change to take effect on 
June 30th. On the 11th of that mouth, a 
fire ocenrred at Detroit, which destroyed 
almost every building in the place. When 
the officers of the new Territory reached the 
post, they found it in ruins, and the inhab- 
itants scattered thronghout the country. 
Rebuilding, however, soon commenced, and 
ere long the town contained more houses 
than before the fire, and many of them 
much better built. 

While this was being done, Indiana had 
passed to the second grade of government, 
and through her General Assembly had 
obtained large tracts of land from the 
Indian tribes. To all this the celebrated 
Indian, Tecumthe or Tecninseh, vigorously 
protested, and it was the main canse of’ his 
attempts to unite the varions Indian tribes 
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ina contlict with the settlers. To obtaina 
full acconnt of these attempts, the workings 
of the British, and the signal failure, eulmi- 
nating in the death of Tceumseh at the 
battle of the Thames, and the close of the 
war of 1812 in the Northwest, we will step 
aside in our story, and relate the principal 
events of his lite, and his connection with 
this conflict. 


TECUMSEN, AND THE WAR OF 1812. 


This famons Indian chief was born about 
the year 1768, not far from the site of the 
present City of Piqua, Ohio. His father, 
Puekeshinwa, was a member of the Kisopok 
tribe of the Shawanvese nation, and his moth- 
er, Methontaske, was a member of the Tur- 
tle tribeof the same people. They removed 
from Florida abont the middle of the last 
eentnry to the birthplace of Teenmseh. In 
1774, his father, who had risen to be chief, 
was slain at the battle ot Point Pleasant, 
and not long after, Tecninseh, by his brav- 
ery, became the leader of his tribe. In 
1795 he was declared chief, and then lived 
at Deer Creek, near the site of’ the present 
City of Urbana. Ile remained here about 
one year, when he returned to Piqna, and 
in 1798, he went to White River, Indiana. 
In 1805, he and his brother, Lanlewasikan 
(Open Door), who had announced himself 
as a prophet, went to a tract of land on the 
Wabash River, given them by the Potta- 
watomies and Kickapoos. From this date 
the chief comes into prominence. Ile was 
now abont thirty-seven vears of age, was 
five feet and ten inches in height, was stont- 
ly bnilt, and possessed of enormons powers 
of endurance. ILis countenance was natn- 
rally pleasing, and he was, in general, de- 
void of those savage attribntes possessed 


by most Indians. It is stated he conld 
read and write, and had a confidential sec- 
retary and adviser, named Billy Caldwell, 
a half-breed, who afterward became chief 
of the Pottawatomies. Te ocenpied the 
first honse bnilt on the site of Chicago. At 
this time, Tecumseh entered npon the great 
work of his life. Ie had long objected to 
the grants of Jand made by the Indians to: 
the whites, and determined to unite all the 
Indian tribes into a league, in order that no- 
treaties or grants of land conld be made 
save by the consent of this confederation. 

He traveled constantly, going from north 
to sonth; from the sonth to the north, 
everywhere urging the Indians to this step. 
He was a matchless orator, and his burning 
words had their effect. 

Gen. Harrison, then Governor of Indiana, 
by watching the movement of the Indians, 
became convinced that a grand conspiracy 
was forming, and made preparations to de- 
fend the settlements. Tecnmseh’s plan was 
similar to Pontiac's, elsewhere described, 
and to the eunning artifice of that chieftain 
was added his own sagacity. 

Dariug the year 1809, Teenmseh and the 
prophet were actively preparing for the 
work. In that year, Gen. Harrison entered 
into a treaty with the Delawares, Kickapoos, 
Pottawatomies, Miamis, Eel River Indians 
and Weas, in which these tribes ceded to 
the whites certain lands upon the Wabash, 
to all of which Tecumseh entered a bitter 
protest, averring as one principal reason that 
he did not want the Indians to give up any 
lands north and west of the Ohio River. 

Teenmsch, in Angust, 1810. visited the 
General at Vincennes and held a council 
relating to the grievances of the Indians. 
Becoming unduly angry at this conference 
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he was dismissed trom the village, and 
soon after departed to incite the Southern 
Indian tribes to the conflict. 

Gen. Harrison determined to move upon 
the chief's headquarters at Tippecanoe, and 
for this purpose went about sixty-five miles 
up the Wabash, where he built Fort Harri- 
son. From this place he went to the 
prophet’s town, where he informed the 
Indians he had no _ hostile intentions, 
provided they were true to the existing 
treaties. He encamped near the village 
early in Oetober, and on the morning of 
November 7th, he was attacked by a large 
force of the Indians, and the famous battle 
of Tippecanoe occurred. The Indians were 
routed and their town broken up. Teeum- 
seh returning not long after, was greatly 
exasperated at his brother, the prophet, 
even threatening to kill him for rashly 
precipitating the war, and fuiling his 
(Tecumseh’s) plans. 

Tecuniseh sent word to General THarri- 
son that he was now returned from the 
South, and was ready to visit the President, 
as had at one time previously been proposed. 
Gen. Harrison inturmed him he conld not 
go as a chief, which method Tecnmseh 
desired, and the visit was never made. 

In June of the following year, he visited 
the Indian agent at Fort Wayne. Here he 
disavowed any intention to ‘make a war 
against the United States, and reproached 
Gen. Harrison for marching against his 
people. Theagent replied to this ; Teenm- 
seli listened with a eold indifference, and 
after making a few gencral remarks, with 
a haughty air drew his blanket about him, 
left the council house, and departed for 
Fort Malden, in upper Canada, where he 
joined the British standard. 


Me remained tinder this Government. 
doing effective work for the Crown while 
engaged in the war of 1812 which now 
opened. IIe was, however, always humane 
in his treatment of the prisoners, never 
allowing his warriors to ruthlessly mutilate 
the bodies of those slain, or wantonly 
murder the captive. 

In the sninmer of 1813, Perry’s victory 
on Lake Hrie occurred, and shortly after 
active preparations were made to capture 
Malden. On the 27th of September, the 
American army, under Gen. Harrison, set 
sail for the shores of Canada, and in a tew 
honrs stood around the ruins of Malden, 
from which the British army, under Proc- 
tor, had retreated to Sandwich, intending 
to make its way to the heart of Canada by 
the Valley of the Thames. On the 29th 
Gen. Harrison was at Sandwich, and Gen. 
MeArthur took possession of Detroit and 
the Territory of Michigan. 

On the 2d of October. the Americans 
began their pursuit of Proctor, whom they 
overtook on the 5th, and the battle of the 
Thames followed. Early in the engage- 
ment, Tecnmseh who was at the head of the 
column of Indians was slain, and they, no 
longer hearing the voice of their chieftain, 
fled. The victory was decisive, and prac- 
tically closed the war in the Northwest. 

Just who killed the great chief has been 
a matter of mueh dispute; but the weight 
of opinion awards the act to Col. Richard 
M. Johnson, who tired at him witha pistol, 
the shot proving fatal. 

In 1805 ocenrred Burr’s Insurrection. 
He took possession of a beautiful island in 
the Ohio, after the killing of Hamilton, 
and is charged by many with attempting 
to set up an independent government. His 
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plans were frustrated by the general gov- 
ernment, his property eontiseated and he 
was compelled to flee the eountry for safety. 

In January, 1807, Governor Hull, of 
Miehigan Territory, made a treaty with 
the Indians, whereby all that peninsula 
was eeded to the United States. Betore 
the close of the year, a stoekade was built 
about Detroit. It was also during this year 
that Indiana and Illinois endeavored to 
obtain the repeal of that seetion of the 
compaet of 1787, whereby slavery was ex- 
eluded from the Northwest Territory. 
These attempts, however, all signally failed. 

In 1809 it was deemed advisable to di- 
vide the Indiana Territory. This was done, 
and the Territory of [llinois was formed 
from the western part, the seat of govern- 
ment being fixed at Kaskasia. The next 
year, the intentions of Tecumseh mani- 
fested themselves in open hostilities, and 
then began the events already narrated. 

While this war was in progress, emigra- 
tion to the West went on with surprising 
rapidity. In 1811, under Mr. Roosevelt of 
New York, the first steamboat trip ,was 
made on the Ohio, much to the astonish- 
ment of the natives, many of whom fled in 
terror at the appearanee of the “ monster.” 
It arrived at Lonisville on the tenth day of 
Oetober, At the elose of the first week of 
January, 1812, it arrived at Natehez, after 
being nearly overwhelmed in the great 
earthquake which oeeurred, while on its 
downward trip. 

The battle of the Thames was fought on 
October 6th, 1813. [t effectually elosed hos- 
tilities in the Northwest, although peace 
was not fully restored until July 22d, 1814, 
when a treaty was formed at Greenville, 
under the direction of General Harrisun, 


tants. 


between the United States and the Indian 
tribes, in which it was stipulated that the 
Indians should eease hostilities against the 
Americans if the war were continued. 
Sueh, happily, was not the ease, and on the 
24th of Deeember, the treaty of Ghent was 
signed by the representatives of England, 
and the United States. This treaty was 
followed the next year by treaties with va- 
rious Indian tribes throughout the West 
and Northwest, and quiet was again re- 
stored in this part of the new world. 

On the 18th of Mareh, 1516, Pittsburgh 
was incorporated as a city. It then had a 
population of 5,000 people, and was already 
noted for its manutaeturing interests. On 
April 19th, Indiana Territory was allowed to 
form a State government. At that time 
there were thirteen counties organized, eon- 
taining about sixty-three thousand inhabi- 
The first eleetion of State ottieers 
was held in August, when Jonathan Jenn- 
ings was chosen Governor. The officers were 
sworn inon November 7th, and on Deeem- 
ber 11th, the State was tormally admitted 
into the Union. For some time the seat of 
wovernment was at Corydon, but a more 
eentral location being desirable, the present 
capital, Indianapolis (City of Indiana), was 
laid out Jannary 1, 1525. 

On the 2sth of December, the Bank of 
Hlinois, at Shawneetown, was cliartered, 
with a eapital of $300,000, At this period 
all banks were under the eontrol of the 
States, and were allowed to establish 
branehes at different convenient points. 

Until this time Chillicothe and Cinein- 
nati had in turn enjoyed the privileges of 
being the eapital of Ohio. But the rapid 
settlement of the northern and eastern por- 
tions of the State demanded, as in Indiana, 
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a more eentral loeation, and before the elose 
of the year, the site of Columbus was se- 
leeted and surveyed as the future eapital of 
the State. Banking had begun in Ohio as 
early as 1808, when the first bank was 
ehartered at Marietta, but here as elsewhere 
it did not bring to the State the hoped-for 
assistanee. It and other banks were snbse- 
gently unable to redeem their currency, 
and were obliged to suspend. 

In 1818, Illinois was made a State, and all 
the territory north of her nortbern limits 
was erected into a separate territury and 
joined to Miehigan for judieial purposes. 
By the following year, navigation of the 
lakes was inereasing with great rapidity 
and affording an immense souree of revenue 
to the dwellers in the Northwest, but it was 
not until 1826, that the trade was extended 
tu Lake Miehigan, or that steamships began 
to navigate the bosom of that inland sea. 

Until the year 1832, the eominencement 
of the Black Hawk War, but few hostilities 
were experieneed with the Indians. Roads 
were opened, eanals were dug, eities were 
built, eommon schools were established, 
nniversities were founded, many of which, 
espeelally the Michigan University, have 
aehteved a world-wide reputation. The 
people were beeoming wealthy. The do- 
mains of the United States had been ex- 
tended, and had the sons of the forest been 
treated with honesty and jnstiee, the record 
of many years wonld have been that of 
peaee and continnous prosperity. 


BLACK HAWK AND THE BLACK HAWK WAR. 


This eonfliet, though confined to Illinois, 
is an important epoeh in the Northwestern 
history, being the last war with the 
Indians in this part of the United States. 


t 


Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiah, or Black 
Hawk, was born in the principal Sae vil- 
lage, about three miles from the junetion 
of Rock River with the Mississippi, in the 
year 1767. His tather’s name was Py-e-sa 
or Pahaes; his grandfather's, Na-na-ma- 
kee, or the Thunderer. Dlae Hawk early 
distinguished himself as a warrivr, and at 
the age of fifteen was permitted to paint, 
and was ranked among the braves. About 
the year 1783, he went on an expedition 
against the enemies of his nation, the 
Osages, one of whom he killed and sealped, 
and for this deed of Indian bravery he was 
permitted to join in the sealp danee. 
Three or four years after, he, at the head of 
two hundred braves, went on another expe- 
dition against the Osages, to avenge the 
murder of some women and children 
belonging to his own tribe. Meeting an 
equal number of Osage warriors, a fierce 
battle ensued, in whieh the latter tribe lost 
one-half their number. The Sacs lost only 
about nineteen warriors. He next attaeked 
the Cherokees for a similar eanse. Ina 
severe battle with them, near the present 
City of St. Lonis, his father was slain, and 
Black Hawk, taking possession of the 
“ Medieine Bag,’ at onee announeed him- 
self chief of the Sae nation. He had now 
eonquered the Cherokees, and about the 
year 1800, at the head of five hundred Saes 
and Foxes, and a hundred Iowas, he waged 
war against the Osage nation and subdned 
it. Fortwo years he battled sueeessfully 
with other Indian tribes, all of whom he 
eonquered, 

Blaek Ilawk does not at any time seem 
to have been friendly to the Amerieans. 
When on a visit to St. Louis to see his 
“Spanish Father,” he declined to see any 
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of the Americans, alleging as a reason, he 
did not want two fathers. 

The treaty at St. Louis was consummated 
in 1804. The next year the United States 
Government erected a fort near the head of 
the Des Moines Rapids, called Fort Ed- 
wards. This seemed to enrage Black Hawk, 
who at onee determined to capture Fort 
Madison, standing on the west side of the 
Mississippi above the mouth of the Des 
Moines River. The fort was garrisoned by 
about fifty men. Here he was defeated. 
The difficnities with the British Govern- 
ment arose abont this time, and the War 
of 1812 followed. That government, ex- 
tending aid to the Western Indians, by 
giving them arms and ammunition, in- 
duced them to remain hostile to the Amer- 
jeans. In August, 1812, Black Hawk, at 
the head of about five hundred braves, 
started to join the British forces at Detroit, 
passing on his way the site of Chicago, 
where the famous Fort Dearborn Massacre 
had a few days before occurred. Of his con- 
nection with the British Government but 
little is known. In 1818, he with his little 
band descended the Mississippi, and attack- 
ing some United States troops at Fort 
Howard, was defeated. 

In the carly part of 1815, the Indian 
tribes west of the Mississippi were notified 
that peace had been declared between the 
United States and England, and nearly all 
hostilities had ceased. Black awk did 
not sign any treaty, however, until May of 
the following year. He then recognized 
the validity of the treaty at St. Louis in 
1804. From the time of signing this treaty 
in 1816, nntil the } reaking ont of the war 
in 1832, he and his band passed their time 
in the common pursuits of Indian life. 


Ten years before the commencement of 
this war, the Sac and Fox Indians were 
urged to join the Iowas on the west bank 
of the Father of Waters. AT] were agreed, 
save the band known as the British Band, 
of which Black Hawk was leader. He 
strenuously objected to the removal, and 
was indueed to comply only after being 
threatened with the power of the Govern- 
ment. This and various actions on the 
part of the white settlers provoked Black 
Hawk and his band to attempt the cap- 
ture of his native village now occupied by 
the whites. The war followed. He and 
his actions were undoubtedly misunder- 
stood, and had his wishes been acquiesced 
in at the beginning of the strnggle, much 
bloodshed wonld have been prevented. 

Black Hawk was chief now of the Sac 
and Fox nations, and a noted warrior. He 
and his tribe inhabited a village on Rock 
River, nearly three miles above its confln- 
ence with the Mississippi, where the tribe 
had lived many generations. When that 
portion of Tlinois was reserved to them, 
they remained in peaceable possession of 
their reservation, spending their time in the 
enjoyment of Indian life. The fine sitna- 
tion of their village and the quality of their 
lands incited the more lawless white set- 
tlers, who from time to time began to 
encroach upon the red men’s domain. 
From one pretext to another, and from one 
step to another, the crafty white men 
gained a foothold, until through whisky 
and artifice they obtained deeds from many 
of the Indians for their possessions. The 
Indians were finally induced to cruss over 
the Father of Waters and locate among 
the Jowas. Black Hawk was strenuously 
opposed to all this, but as the authorities 
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of Illinois and the United States thought 
this the best move, he was foreed to comply. 
Moreover other tribes joined the whites 
and urged the removal. Diaek Hawk 
would not agree to the terms of the treaty 
made with his nation for their lauds, and 
as soon as the military, ealled to enforce 
his removal, had retired, he returned to 
the Illinois side of the river. A large foree 
was at onee raised and marehed against 
him. On the evening of May 14, 1882, 
the first engagement occurred between a 
band from this army and Blaek Hawk’s 
band, iu which the former were defeated. 

This attack and its result aroused the 
whites. A large foree of men was raised, 
and Gen. Seott hastened from the seaboard, 
by way of the lakes, with United States 
troops and artillery to aid in the subjuga- 
tion of the Indians. On the 24th of June, 
Blaek Hawk, with 200 warriors, was re- 
pulsed by Major Demont between Rock 
tiver and Galena. The American army 
continued to ove up Roek River toward 
the main body of the Indians, and on the 
21st of Jnly eame upon Black Ilawk and 
his band, and defeated them near the Blue 
Mounds. 

Before this action, Gen, Ienry, in eom- 
mand, sent word to the inain army by 
whom he was immediately rejoined, and 
the whole erossed the Wisconsin in pursnit 
of Blaek Hawk and his band who were 
fleeing to the Mississippi. They were 
overtaken on the 2d of Angust, and in the 
battle which tollowed the power of the 
Indian chief was eompletely broken. He 
fled, but was seized by the Wiunebagoes 
and delivered to the whites. 

On the 2ist of September, 1832, Gen. 
Scott and Gov. Reynolds concluded a treaty 


with the Winnebagoes, Sacs and Foxes, by 
which they ceded to the United States a 
vast tract of country, and agreed to remain 
peaeeable with the whites. For the faith- 
ful performanee of the provisions of this 
treaty on the part of the Indians, it was 
stipulated that Blaek Hawk, his two sons, 
the prophet Wabokieshiek, and six other 
chiefs of the hostile bands should be re- 
tained as hostages during the pleasnre of 
the President. They were eonfined at Fort 
Barracks and putin irons. 

The next spring, by order of the Secre- 
tary of War, they were taken to Washing- 
ton. From there they were removed to 
Fortress Monroe, “there to remain until 
the conduet of their nation was such as to 
justify their being set at liberty.” They 
were retained here until the 4th of June, 
when the authorities diveeted them to be 
taken to the prineipal cities so that they 
might see the folly of contending against 
the white people. Everywhere they were 
observed by thousands, the name of the 
old chief being extensively known. By the 
middle of August they reached Fort Arm- 
strong on Roek Island, where Black Hawk 
was soon after released to go to his eountry- 
inen. Ashe passed the site of his birth- 
place, now the home of the white man, he 
was deeply moved. His village where he 
was born, where he had so happily lived, 
and where he had hoped to die, was now 
another’s dwelling plaee, and he was a 
wanderer. 

On the next ‘ay after his release, he 
went at onee to his tribe and his lodge. 
His wife was yet living, and with her he 
passed the remainder ot his days. To his 
credit it may be said that Blaek Mawk 
always remained trne to his wife, and 
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served her with a devotion nneommon 
among the Indians, living with her upward 
of forty years. 

Black Ilawk now passed his time hunt- 
ing and fishing. A deep melaneholy had 
settled over him from whieh he eould not 
be freed. At all times when he visited the 
whites he was reeeived with marked atten- 
tion. He was an honored guest at the old 
settlers’ rennion in Lee County, [linois, at 
some of their meetings, and received many 
tokens of esteem. In September, 1888, 
while on his way to Rock Island to reeeive 
his annuity from the Government, he con- 
tracted a severe eold which resulted in a 
fatal attaek of bilious fever whieh termina- 
ted his life on October 3d. His faithful 
wife, who was devotedly attached to him, 
mourned deeply during his siekness. 
After his death he was dressed in the uni- 
form presented to him by the President 
while in Washington. He was buried in 
a grave six feet in depth, situated upon a 
beautiful eminence. “The body was plaeed 
in the middle of the grave, in a sitting 
posture, upon a seat constrneted for the 
purpose. On his lett side, the eane, given 
him by Henry Clay, was placed upright, 
with his right hand resting upon it. Many 
of the old warrior’s trophies were plaeed in 
the grave, and some Indian garments, to- 
gether with his favorite weapons. 

No sooner was the Blaek Hawk war con- 
eluded than settlers began rapidly to 
pour into the northern parts of [Ninois, and 
into Wiseonsin, now free from Indian 
depredations. Chicago, from a trading 
post, had grown to a eommercial center, 
and was rapidly coming into prominence. 
In 18385, the formation of a State Govern- 
ment in Miehigan was discussed, but did 


not take aetive form until two years later, 
when the State became a part of the Federal 
Union. 

The main attraction to that portion of 
the Northwest lying west of Lake Miehi- 
gan, now Inelnded in the State ot Wiscon- 
sin, Was its alluvial wealth. Copper ore 
was found about Lake Superior. For some 
time this region was attaehed to Michigan 
for judieiary purposes, but in 1836 was 
made a Territory, then ineluding Minnesota 
and Towa, The latter State was detached 
two years later. In 1848, Wisconsin was 
admitted as a State, Madison being made 
the eapital. We have now traced the vari- 
ous divisions of the Northwest Territory 
(save a little in Minnesota) from the time 
it was a unit comprising this vast territory, 
until cireumstances compelled its present 
division, 


OTHER INDIAN TROUBLES. 


Before leaving this part of the narrative, 
we will narrate briefly the Indian troubles 
in Minnesota and elsewhere by the Sioux 
Indians. 

In Angust, 1862, the Sioux Indians liv- 
ing on the western borders of Minnesota 
fell upon the unsuspecting settlers, and in 
a few hours inassacred ten or tweive linn- 
dred persone. <A distressful panie was 
the immediate result, fully thirty thon- 
sand persons fleeing from their homes to 
distriets supposed to be better proteeted. 
The military authorities at once took setive 
meastires to punish the savages, and a large 
nuinber were killed and eaptured. About 
a year after, Little Crow, the ehief, was 
killed by a Mr. Lampson near Seattered 
Lake. Of those captured thirty were hung 
at Mankato, and the remainder, through 
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fears of mob vivlence, were removed to 
Camp MeClellan, on the outskirts of the 
City of Davenport. It was here that Big 
Eagle came into prominence and secured 
his release by the following order: 
“Special Order, No, 450. ‘‘ War DEPARTMENT, 
“ADJUTANT GENERAL's OFFICE, 
‘ Wasnineton, Dec. 3, 1864. 

“Big Eagle, an Indian now in confinement at 
Davenport, lowa, will, upon the receipt of this order, 
be nmediately released from confinement and set at 
liberty. 

“By order of the President of the United States. 

“ Official ; “KE. D. TownsEnD, 
Ass't iAdj't Gen. 

“Capr. JAMES VANDERVENTER, 

Com’y Sub. Vols. 

“Through Com’g Gen'l, Washington, D. C.”” 

Another Indian who figures more promi- 
nently than Big Eagle, and wno was more 
cowardly in his nature, with his band of 
Modoe Indians, is noted in the annals of 
the New Northwest: we refer to Captain 
Jack. This distinguished Indian, noted for 
his cowardly murder of Gen. Canby, was a 
chief of a Modoe tribe of Indians inhabiting 
the border lands between California and 
Oregon. This region of conntry comprises 
what is known as the “ Lava Beds,” a tract 
of land described as utterly impenetrable, 
save by those savages who had made it 
their home. 

The Modocs are known as an excecdingly 
feree and treacherous race. They had, ac- 
cording to their own traditions, resided 
here for many generations, and at one time 
were exceedingly numerous and powerful. 
A famine carried off nearly half their num- 
hers, and disease, indolence and the vices 
of the white man have reduced them to a 
poor, weak aud insignificant tribe. 

Soon after the settlement of California 
and Oregon, complaints began to be heard 


of massacres of emigrant trains passing 
through the Modoc country. In 1547, an 
emigrant train, comprising eighteen souls, 
was entirely destroyed at a place since 
known as “ Bloody Point.” These ocenr- 
rences caused the United States Govern- 
ment to appoint a peace commission, who, 
after repeated attempts, in 1864, made a 
treaty with the Modoes, Snakes and Kla- 
maths, in which it was agreed on their part 
to remove to a reservation set apart for 
them in the sonthern part of Oregon. 

With the exception of Captain Jack and 
a band of his followers, who remained at 
Clear Lake, about six miles from Klamath, 
all the Indians complied. The Modocs 
who went to the reservation were under 
chief Schonchin. Captain Jack remained 
at the lake withont disturbance until 1869, 
when he was also induced to remove to the 
reservation. The Modoes and the Klamaths 
soon became involved in a quarrel, and 
Captain Jack and his band returned to the 
Lava Beds. 

Several attempts were made by the In- 
dian Commissioners to induce them to re- 
turn to the reservation, and finally becom- 
ing involved in a difficulty with the com- 
missioner and his military escort, a tight 
ensued, in which the chief’ and his band 
were routed. They were greatly enraged 
and on their retreat, before the day closed, 
kiiled eleven inoffensive whites. 

The nation was aroused and immediate 
action demanded. A commission was at 
once appointed by the Government to see 
what could be done. It comprised the fol- 
lowing persons: Gen. E. R. S. Canby, 
Rev. Dr. E. Thomas, a leading Methodist 
divine of California; Mr. A. B. Meacham, 
Judge Rosborough, of Caiifornia, and a Mr. 
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Dyer, of Oregon. After several interviews, 
in which the savages were always aggres- 
sive, often appearing with sealps in their 
belts, Bogus Charley came to the eommis- 
sion on the evening of April 10, 1873, and 
informed them that Capt. Jaek and_ his 
band wouid have a * talk ” to-morrow at a 
place near Clear Lake, about three miles 
distant. Here the Commissioners, aeeom- 
panied by Charley, Riddle, the interpreter, 
and Boston Charley, repaired. After the 
usnal greeting the eouncil proceedings eom- 
menced. On behalf of the Indians there 
were present: Capt. Jack, Black Jim, Schac 
Nasty Jim, Ellen’s Man, and Ilooker Jim, 
They had no guns, but carried pistols. 
After short speeehes by Mr. Meachain, Gen. 
Canby and Dr. Thomas, Chiet' Schonehin 
arose to speak. He had searcely proeeeded 
when, as if by a preconcerted arrangement, 
Capt. Jack drew his pistol and shot Gen. 
Canby dead, In less than a minute a dozen 
shots were fired by the savages, and the 
massacre completed. Mr. Meaeham was 
shot by Schonchin, and Dr. Thomas by 
Boston Charley. Mr. Dyer barely escaped, 
being fired at twiee. Itiddle, the interpre- 
ter, and his squaw eseaped. The troops 
rushed to the spot where they found Gen. 
Canby and Dr. Thomas dead, and Mr, 
Meacham badly wounded. The savages 
had eseaped to their impenetrable fastnesses 
and could not be pursued. 

The whole country was aroused by this 
brntal massacre; but it was not until the 
following May that the murderers were 
bronght to justice. At that time Boston 
Charley gave himself up, and offered to 
gnide the troops to Capt. Jaek’s stronghold. 
This led to the capture of his entire gang, 
a number of whom were murdered by Ore- 


who were senteneed to be hanged. 


gon volunteers while on their way to trial. 
The remaining Indians were held as _pris- 
oners until July, when their trial oceurred, 
which led to the conviction of Capt. Jack, 
Sehonchin, Boston Charley, Hooker Jim, 
Broneho, elias One-Kyed Jim, and Slotuek, 
These 
sentences were approved by the President, 
save in the ease of Slotuck and Bronecho 
whose sentences were commmted to impris- 
onment for life. The others were executed 
at Fort Klamath, October 3, L873. 

These elosed the Indian troubles for a 
time in the Northwest, and for several years 
the borders of civilization remained in peace. 
They were again involved in a eontliet with 
the savages about the country of the Black 
Hills, in which war the gallant Gen. Custer 
lost his life. Just now the borders of Ore- 
gon and California are again in fear of hos- 
tilities; but as the Government has learned 
how to deal with the Indians, they will be 
of short duration. The red man is fast 
passing away before the march of the white 
man, and afew more generations will read 
of the Indians as one of the nations of the 
past. 

The Northwest abounds in memorable 
places. We have generally notieed them 
in the narrative, but our space forbids 
their deseription in detail, save of the most 
important plaees. Detroit, Cineinnati, 
Vineennes, Kaskaskia and their kindred 
towns have all been described. But ere 
we leave the narrative we will present our 
readers with an aeeount of the Kinzie 
house, the old landmark of Chicago, and 
the discovery of the souree of the Missis- 
sippi River, each of which may well find a 
place in the annals of the Northwest. 

Mr. John Kinzie, of the Kinzie house, 
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established a trading honse at Fort Dear- 
born in 1804. The stockade had been 
erected the year previous, and named Fort 
Dearborn in honor of the Secretary of War. 
Ithad a bloek honse at each of the two 
angles, on the southern side a sallyport, a 
eovered way on the north side, that led 
down to the river, for the donble purpose 
of providing means of escape, and of pro- 
euring water in the event of a siege. 

Fort Dearborn stood on the south bank 
of the Chicago River, about half a mile 
trom its mouth. 
built it, his soldiers hauled all the timber, 
for he had no oxen, and so eeonomically 
did he work that the fort eost the Govern- 
ment only fifty dollars. For a while the 
garrison eould get no grain, and Whistler 
and his men subsisted on acorns. Now 
Chieago is the greatest grain center in the 
world. 

Mr. Kinzie bought the hut of the first 
settler, Jean Baptiste Point au Sable, on 
the site of whieh he erected his mansion. 
Within an inelosure in front he planted 
some Lombardy poplars, and in the rear he 
soon had a fine garden and growing orchard. 

In 1812 the Kinzie house and its sur- 
ronndings became the theater of stirring 
events. The garrison of Fort Dearborn 
consisted of fifty-four men, under the 
charge of Capt. Nathan Heald, assisted by 
Lientenant Lenai T. Helin (son-in-law to 
Mrs. Kinzie), and ensign Ronan. The sur- 
geon was Dr. Voorhees. The only resi- 
dents at the post at that time were the 
wives of Capt. Heald and Lieutenant Helm 
and a few of the soldiers, Mr. Kinzie and 
his family, and a few Canadian voyagenrs 
with their wives and children. The sol- 
fiers and Mr. Kinzie were on the most 
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friendly terms with the Pottawatomies and 
the Winnebagoes, the prinetpal tribes 
around them, but they eould not win them 
from their attachment to the British. 

After the battle of Tippecanoe it was 
observed that some of the leading chiefs 
became sullen, for some of their people 
had perished in that confliet with Ameri- 
can troops. 

One evening in April 1812, Mr. Kinzte 
sat playing his violin and his children 
were dancing to the music, when Mrs. 
Kinzie came rushing into the honse pale 
with terror, exclaiming, “The Indians! the 
Indians!” ‘What? Where?” eagerly 
inquired Mr. Kinzie. ‘Up at Lee’s, kill- 
ing and sealping,” answered the frightened 
mother, who, when the alarm was given, 
was attending Mrs. Burns, a newly-made 
mother, living not far off. Mr. Kinzie 
and his family crossed the river in boats, 
and took refuge in the fort, to which place 
Mrs. Burns and her infant, not a day old, 
were conveyed in safety to the shelter of 
the guns of Fort Dearborn, and the rest of 
the white inhabitants fled. The Indians were 
a scalping party of Winnebagoes, who hov- 
ered around the fort some days, when they 
disappeared, and for several weeks the in- 
habitants were not disturbed by alarms. 

Chieago was then so deep in the wilder- 
ness, that the news of the declaration of 
war against Great Britain, made on the 
19th of June, 1812, did not reach the eom- 
mander of the garrison at Fort Dearborn 
till the 7th of August. Now the fast mail 
train will carry a man from New York to 
Chieago in twenty-seven hours, and sueh a 
declaration might be sent, every word, by 
the telegraph in less than the same number 
of minutes. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NORTUWEST. 

Preceding chapters have brought us to 
the close of the Black Hawk war, and we 
now turn to the contemplation of the growth 
and prosperity of the northwest under the 
smile of peace and the blessings of onr 
civilization. The pioneers of this region 
date events back to the deep snow of 1531, 
no one arriving heresince that date taking 
first honors. The inciting cause of the 
immigration which overflowed the prairies 
early in the 730s was the reports of the 
marvelous beauty and fertility of the re- 
gion distributed through the East by those 
who had participated in the Black Hawk 
eampaign with Gen. Scott. Chicago and 
Milwankee then had a few hundred inhab- 
itants, and Gurdon 8. [[ubbard’s trail from 
the former city to Kaskaskia led almost 
through a wilderness. Vegetables and 
clothing were largely distributed through 
the regions adjoining the lakes by steam- 
ers from the Ohio towns. There are men 
now living in I]}linois who came to the 
State when barely an acre was in cultiva- 
tion, and a man now prominent in the bus- 
iness circles of Chicago looked over the 
swampy, cheerless site uf that metropolis in 
1815 and went southward into civilization. 
Emigrants from Pennsylvania in 1830 
left behind them but one small railway in 
the coal regions thirty miles in length, 
and made their way to the Northwest 
mostly with ox teams, finding in Northern 
Illinois petty settlements scores of miles 
apart, although the southern portion of 
the state was fairly dotted with farms. The 
water courses of the lakes and rivers fur- 
nished transportation to the second great 
army of immigrants, and about 1850 rail- 
roads were pushed to that extent that the 


crisis of 1837 was precipitated upon us, from 
the effects of which the Western country 
had not fully recovered at the ontbreak of 
the war. Ifostilities found the colonists 
of the prairies fully alive to the demands 
of the occasion, and the honor of recruit- 
ing the vast armies of the Union tell largely 
to Goy. Yates, of Illinois, and Gov. Mor- 
ton, of Indiana. To recount the share of 
the glories of the campaign won by our 
Western troops is a needless task, except 
to mention the fact that Illinois gave to 
the nation the President who saved it, and 
sent outat the head of one of its regiments 
the general who led its armies to the final 
victory at Appomattox. The struggle, ou 
the whole, had a marked effect for the bet- 
ter on thenew Northwest, giving it an im- 
petus which twenty years of peace would 
not have produced. Ina large degree this 
prosperity was an inflated one, and with 
the rest of the Union we have since been 
compelled to atone therefor. Agriculture, 
still the leading feature in our industries, 
has been quite prosperous through all these 
years, and the farmers have cleared away 
many incumbrances resting over them from 
the period of fictitious values. The pop- 
ulation has steadily increased, the arts and 
sciences are gaining a stronger foothold, 
the trade area of the region is becoming 
daily more extended, and we have been 
largely exempt from the financial calam- 
ities. 

At the present period there are no great 
schemes broached for the Northwest, no 
propositions for government subsidies or 
national works of improvement, but thie 
capital of the world is attracted hither for 
the purchase of our products or the expan- 
sion of our capacity for serving the nation 
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at larye. A new era is dawning as to 
transportation, and we bid fair to deal al- 
most exclusively with the inereasing and 
expanding lines of steel rai] running 
throngh every few tniles of territory on the 
prairies. The lake marine will no doubt 
continue to be useful in the warmer season, 
and to serve as a regulator of freight rates; 
but experienced navigators forecast the 
decay of the system in moving to the sea- 
board the enormous crops of the West. 
Within the past few years it has become 
quite common to see direct shipments to 
Enrope and the, West Indies going through 
from the second-class towns along the 
Mississippi and Missouri. 

As to popular education, the standard 
has of late risen very greatly, and our 
schools would be creditable to any section 
of the Union. 

More and more as the events of the war 
pass into obscurity will the fate of the 
Northwest be linked with that of the 
Southwest. 

Our public men continue to wield the 
fnll share of influence pertaining to their 
rank in the national autonomy, and seem 
not to forget that for the past sixteen years 
they and their constituents have dictated 
the principles which should govern the 
country. 

In a work like this, destined to lie on 
the shelves of the library for generations, 
and not doomed to daily destruction like a 
newspaper, one can not indulge in the 
same glowing predictions, the sanguine 
statements of actualities that fill the col- 
umns of ephemeral publications. Time 
may bring grief to the pet projects of a 
writer, and explode castles erected on a 
pedestal of facts. Yet there are unmistaka- 


ble indications before us of the same radical 
change in our great Northwest which char- 
acterizes its history for the past thirty 
years. Our domain has a sort of natural 
geographical border, save where it melts 
away to the southward in the cattle raising 
districts of the Southwest. 

Our prime interest will for some years 
doubtless be the growth of the food of the 
world, in which branch it has already out- 
stripped all competitors, and our great rival 
in this duty will naturally be the fertile 
plains of Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado, 
to say nothing of the new empire so rapid- 
ly growing up in Texas. Over these regions 
there is a continued progress in agriculture 
and in railway building, and we must look 
to our laurels. Intelligent observers of 
events are fully aware of the strides 
made in the way of shipments of fresh 
meats to Europe, many of these ocean ear- 
goes being actually slaughtered in the West 
and transported on ice to the wharves of the 
seaboard cities. That this new enterprise 
will continue there is no reason to doubt. 
There are in Chicago several factories for 
the canning of prepared meats for European 
consumption, and the orders for this class 
of goods are already immense. English 
capital is becoming daily more and more 
and more dissatisfied with railway loans 
and investments, andis gradnally seeking 
mammoth outlays in lands and live stock. 
The stock yards in Chicago, Indianapoiis 
and East St. Louis are yearly increasing 
their facilities, and their plant steadily 
grows more valuable. Importations of 
blooded animals from the progressive coun- 
tries of Europe are destined to greatly im- 
prove the quality of onr beef and mutton. 
Nowhere is there to be seen a more enticing 
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display in this line than at our state and 
county fairs, and the interest in the matter 
is on the increase. 

To attempt to give statistics of onr grain 
production would be uscless, so far have we 
surpassed ourselves in the quantity and 
quality of our product. We are too liable 
tv forget that we are giving the world its 
first article of necessity—its food supply. 
An opportunity to learn this fact so it nev- 
er can be forgotten was afforded at Chicago 
at the outbreak of the great panic of 1873, 
when Canadian purchasers, fearing the pros- 
tration of business might bring about an 
anarchical condition of aftairs, went to that 
city with coin in bulk and foreign drafts to 
secure their supplies in their own currency 
at first hands. It may be justly claimed by 
the agricultural eommuuity that their com- 
bined efforts gave the nation its first impe- 
tus toward a restoration of its crippled 
industries, and their labor brought the gold 
preminm to a lower depth than the govern- 
ment was able to reach by its most intense 
efforts of legislation and compulsion. The 
hundreds of millions about to be disbursed 
for farm prodnets have already, by the an- 
ticipation common toall commercial nations, 
set the wheels in motion, and will relieve 
us from the perils so long shadowing our 
cflurts to return to a healthy tone. 

Manufacturing has attained in the chiet 
cities a foothold which bids tair to render 
the Nortliwest independent ot the outside 
world. Nearly our whole region has a dis- 
tribution which will in 
time support the mauntactures necessary to 
our comfort and prosperity. As to trans- 
portation, the chiet’ factor in the production 
ot all articles except food, no section is so 
magnificently endowed, aud. our facilities 


of coal measures 


are yearly increasing beyond those of any 
other region. 

The period from a central point of the 
war to the outbreak of the panic was 
marked by a tremendons growth in our 
railway lines, but the depression of the 
times cansed almost a total suspension of 
operations, Now that prosperity is retnrn- 
ing to our stricken country we witness its 
anticipation by the railroad interest in a 
series of projects, extcusions, and leases 
which bid fair to largely increase our 
transportation facilities. The process ot 
foreclosure and sale of ineumbered lines is 
another matter to be considered. In thie 
case of the Illinois Central road, which 
formerly transferred to other lines at Cairo 
the vast burden of freight destined tor the 
Gulf region, we now see the incorporation 
of the tracts connecting through to New 
Orleans, every mile co-operating in turning 
toward the northwestern metropolis the 
weight of the interstate commerce of a 
thousand miles or more of fertile planta- 
tions. Three competing rontes to Texas 
have established in Chieago their general 
freight and passenger agencies. 
tive lines compete for all Pacitie freights 
to a point as far as the interior of Nebraska. 
Ialf a dozen or more splendid bridge 
structures have been thrown across the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers by the 
railways. The Chicago and Northwestern 
line las become an aggregation of over 
two thousand miles of rail, and the Chicayo, 
Milwankee and St. Paul is its close rival in 
extent and jniportance. The three tines 
running to Cairo via Viueennes form a 
throngh route for all traffic with the States 
to the southward. The trunk lines being 
mainly in operation, the progress made in 
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the way of shortening tracks, making air- 
line branches, and running extensions does 
not show to the advantage it deserves, as 
this process is constantly adding new facili- 
ties to the established order of things. The 
panic reduced the price of steel to a point 
where the railways could hardly afford to 
use iron rails, and all our northwestern 
lines report large relays of Bessemer track. 
The immense crops now being moved have 
given a great rise to the value of railway 
stocks, and their transportation must result 
in heavy pecuniary advantages. 

Few are aware of the importance of the 
wholesale and jobbing trade of Chicago. 
In boots and shves and in clothing, twenty 
or more great firms from the East have 
placed here their distributing agents or 
their factories ; and in groceries Chicago 
supplies the entire Northwest at rates 


presenting advantages over New York. 

Chicago has stepped iu between New 
York and the rural bunks as a financial 
center, and searcely a banking institution 
in the grain or cattle regions but keeps ite 
reserve funds in the vaults of our com- 
mercial institutions. Accumulating here 
throughout the spring and summer months, 
they are snmmoned home at pleasure to 
move the products of the prairies. This 
process greatly strengthens the northwest 
in its financial operations, leaving home 
capital to supplement local operations on 
behalf of home interests. 

It is impossible to foreeast the destiny 
of this grand and growing section of the 
Union. Figures and predictions made at 
this date might seem ten years hence so 
ludicrously small as to excite only derision. 


Pee olORY OF TEEINOIS. 


The name of this beautiful Prairie State 
is derived trom J2diné, a Delaware word 
signifying Superior Men. It has a Freneh 
termination, and is a symbol of how the 
two races—the French and the Indians— 
were intermixed during the early history 
of the eountry. 

The appellation was no doubt well ap- 
plied to the primitive inhabitants of the 
svil whose prowess in savage warfare long 
withstood the combined attaeks of the 
fieree Iroquois on the one side, and the no 
less savage and relentless Saes and Foxes 
on the other. The Illinois were once a 
powertul eunfederaey, oceupying the most 
beautiful and fertile region in the great 
Valley of the Mississippi, whieh their en- 
emies coveted, and struggled Jong and 
hard to wrest trom them. Ty the tortunes 
of war, they were diminished in nunibers, 
and finally destroyed. “Starved Rock,” 
vn the Hlinois River, aeeording to tradi- 
tion, commemorates their last tragedy, 
where, it is said, the entire tribe starved 
rather than surrender. 


EARLY DISCOVERIES, 


The first European discoveries in IIli- 
nois date back over two hundred years. 
They are a part of that movement which, 
from the beginning to the middle of the 
seventeenth eentury, brought tle French 


Canadian missionaries and fur traders into 
the Valley of the Mississippi, and whieh 
at a later period established the eivil and 
ecclesiastical authority of Franee, from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexi- 
eo, and trom the foot-hills of the Alleghie- 
nies to the Rocky Mountains. 

The great river of the West had been 
diseovered by De Soto, the Spanish con- 
queror of Florida, three quarters of a eent- 
ury before the Frenel founded Quebee in 
1608, but the Spanish left the country a 
wilderness, without further exploration or 
settlement within its borders, in which eon- 
dition it remained nntil the Mississippi 
was diseovered by the agents of the Freneh 
Janadian government, Joliet and Mar- 
quette, in 1673. These renowned explor- 
ers were not the first white visitors to Illi- 
nois In 1671—two years in advance ot 
them—eame Nicholas Perrot to Chicago, 
Ile had been sent by Talon as an agent of 
the Canadian yovernment to eall a great 
peuee eonvention of Western Indians at 
Green Bay, preparatory to the movement 
for the diseovery of the Mississippi. It 
was deemed a goud stroke of policy tu se- 
cure, as far as possible, the triendship and 
eo-operation of the Indians, far and near, 
before venturing upon an enterprise whieh 
their hostility might render disastrous, and 
whieh their friendship and assistanee would 
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do so much to make sneecesstul; and to this 
end Perrot was sent to call together in 
council, the tribes thronghout the North- 
west, and to promise then: the commerce 
and protection of the French government. 
He accordingly arrived at Green Bay in 
1671, and procuring an escort of Pottawat- 
omies, proceeded in a bark canoe upon a 
visit to the Miamis, at Chicago. Perrot 
was therefore the first Enropean to set foot 
upon the soil of Illinois. 

Still there were others before Marquette. 
In 1672, the Jesnit missionaries, Fathers 
Clande Allonez and Claude Dablon, bore 
the standard of the Cross from their mis- 
sion at Green Bay throngh western Wis- 
eonsin and northern Illinois, visiting the 
Foxes on Fox River, and the Masquotines 
and Kickapoos at the mouth of the MIil- 
waukee. These missionaries penetrated on 
the route afterwards followed by Marquette 
as far as the Kickapoo village at the head 
of Lake Winnebago, where Marquette, in 
his journey, secured guides aoress the 
portage to the Wisconsin. 

The oft repeated story of Marquette and 
Joliet is well known. They were the 
agents employed by the Canadian govern- 
ment to discover the Mississippi. Mar- 
quette was a native of France, born in 
1637, a Jesuit priest by education, and a 
man of simple faith and of great zeal and 
devotion in extending the Noman Catholie 
religion among the Indians. Arriving in 
Canada in 1666, he was sent as a mission- 
ary to the far Northwest, and, in 1668, 
founded a mission at Sault Ste. Marie. The 
following year he moved to La Pointe, in 
Lake Superior, where he instrueted a branch 
of the Hurons till 1670, when he removed 
south and founded the mission at St. Ignace, 


on the Straits of Mackinaw. Ifere he re- 
mained, devoting a portion of his time to 
the study of the Illinois langnage under a 
native teacher who had accompanied him 
to the mission from La Pointe, till he was 
joined by Joliet in the spring of 1678. 
By the way of Green Bay and the Fox and 
Wisconsin Rivers, they entered the Mis- 
sissippi, which they explored to the mouth 
of the Arkansas, and returned by the way 
of the Illinois and Chicago Rivers to Lake 
Michigan. 

On his way up the Illinois, Marquette 
visited the great village of the Kaskaskias, 
near what is now Utica, in the connty of 
La Salle. The following year he returned 
and established among them the mission 
of the Immaculate Virgin Mary, which 
was the first Jesuit mission founded in 
Illinois and in the Mississippi Valley. The 
intervening winter he had spent ina hut 
which his companions erected on the Chi- 
cago River, a few leagues from its month. 
The fonnding of this mission was the last 
act of Marquette’s life. Te died in Mich- 
igan, on his way back to Green Bay, May 
18, 1675. 


FIRST FRENCH OCCUPATION. 


The first French oceupation of the teérri- 
tory now embraced in Illinois was effected 
by La Salle in 1680, seven years after, the 
time of Marquette and Joliet. La Salle, 
having construeted a vessel, the “ Griffin,” 
above the falls of Niagara, which he sailed 
to Green Bay, and having passed thence in 
canoes to the month of the St. Joseph 
River, by which and the Kankakee he 
reached the Dlinois, in Jannary, 1650, 
erected Fort Cr veceur, at the lower end 
of Peoria Lake, where the city of Peoria 
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is now situated. The plaee where this an- 
cient fort stood may still be seen just below 
the outlet of Peoria Lake. It was destined, 
however, tua temporary existence. From 
this point, La Salle determined to deseend 
the Mississippi to its mouth, but did not 
aceoinplish this purpuse till two years later 
—in 1682. Returning to Fort Frontenae 
tor the purpose of getting materials with 
whieh to rig his vessel, he left the fort in 
charge of Tonti, his lieutenant, who during 
his absence was driven off by the Iroquois 
Indians. These savazes had made a raid up- 
on the settlement of the Hlinois, and had left 
nothing in their track bat ruin and desola- 
tion. Mr. Davidson, in his History of 
Hlinois, gives the following graphie aecount 
of the picture that met the eyes of La Salle 
and his eompanions on their return: 

“At the great town of the Lllinois they 
were appalled at the scene which opened to 
their view. No hunter appeared to break 
its death-like silenee with a salutatory 
whoop of weleome. The plain on which 
the town had stood was now strewed with 
charred fragments of lodges, whieh had so 
recently swarmed with savage life and_hi- 
lavity. To render more hideons the picture 
of desolation, large numbers of skulls had 


heen placed on the upper extremities of 


lodge-poles which had eseaped the devonr- 
ing flames. In the midst of these horrors 
was the rnde fort of the spoilers, rendered 
frightful by the same ghastly relies. A 
near approach showed that the graves had 
been robbed of their bodies, and swarms of 
buzzards were discovered glutting their 
loathsome stomachs on the reeking corrup- 
tion. To complete the work of destrnetion, 
the growing corn of the villaze had been 
sunt down and burned, while the pits eon- 


taining the produets of previous years, had 
been ritled and their contents seattered with 
wanton waste. It was evident tle suspected 
blow of the Iroquois had fallen with relent- 
less fury.” 

Tonti had escaped, La Salle knew not 
whither. Passing down the lake in seareh 
of lim and his men, La Salle discovered 
that the fort had been destroyed, but the 
vessel which he had partly constructed was 
still on the stocks, and but slightly in- 
jared. After further fruitless search, failing 
to tind Tonti, he fastened to a tree a painting 
representing himself and party sitting in a 
canoe and bearing a pipe of peace, and to 
the painting attached a letter addressed to 


Tonti. 
Tonti had eseaped, and after untold pri- 


vations, taken shelter among the Potta- 
wattomies near Green Bay. These were 
friendly to the French. One of their old 
chiefs used to say, “There were but three 
great captains in the world, himself, Tonti 
and La Salle.” 7 


GENIUS OF LA SALLE. 


We must now return to La Salle, whose 
exploits stand outin such bold relief. He 
was born in Rouen, France, in 1643. ILis 
father was wealthy but he renounced his 
patrimony on entering a college of the 
Jesuits, from which he separated and came 
to Canada a poor man in 1666. The priests 
of St. Sulpice, among whom he had a 
brother, were then the proprietors of Mon- 
treal, the nucleus of which was a seminary 
or convent founded by that order. The 
Superior granted to La Salle a large traet 
of land at La Chine, where he established 
himself in the fur trade. Ie was a man 
of daring genius, and outstripped all his 
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competitors in expluits of travel and com- 
meree with the Indians. In 1669, he vis- 
ited the headquarters of the great Iroquois 
confederacy, at Onondaga, in the heart of 
New York, and obtaining guides, explored 
the Ohio River to the falls at Louisville. 

In order to understand the genius of 
La Salle, it must be remembered that for 
many years prior to his time the mission- 
aries and traders were obliged to make 
their way to the Northwest by the Ottawa 
River (of Canada) on acconnt of the fieree 
hostility of the Iroquois along the lower 
lakesand Niagara River, which entirely 
closed this latter route to the UpperLakes. 
They earried on their commerce chietly by 
canoes, paddling them through the Ottawa 
to Lake Nipissing, earrying them aeross 
the portage to French River, and deseend- 
ing that to Lake Huron. This being the 
route by which they reached the Northwest 
accounts for the faet that all the earliest 
Jesuit missions were established in the 
neighborhood of the Upper Lakes. La Salle 
eoneeived the grand idea of opening the 
route by Niagara River and the Lower 
Lakes to Canadian eommeree by sail vessels 
connecting it with the navigation of the 
Mississippi, and thns opening a magnificent 
water commmunieation from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. This 
truly grand and comprehensive purpose 
seems to have animated him in all his 
wonderful achievements and the matehless 
diffieulties and hardships he surmounted. 
As the first step in the aecomplishment of 
this object he established himself on Lake 
Ontario, and bnilt and garrisoned Fort 
Frontenae, the site of the present eity of 
Kingston, Canada, Here he obtainea a 
grant of land from the French crown, and 


a body of troops by which he beat back the 
invading Iroquois and eleared the passage 
to Niagara Falls. Uaving by this masterly 
stroke made it safe to attempt a hitherto 
untried expedition, his next step, as we 
have seen, was to advance to the Falls with 
all his outfit for building a ship with which 
to sail the lakes. He was suceessful in 
this undertaking, though his ultimate pur- 
pose was defeated by a strange combination 
ot untoward eireumstanees. The Jesuits 
evidently hated La Salle and plotted against 
him, because he had abandoned thein and 
co-operated with a rival order, The tur 
traders were also jealous of his superior 
suecess in opening new channels of coim- 
meree. At La Chine he had taken the trade 
of Lake Ontario, which but for his presence 
there would have gone to Quebee. While 
they were plodding with their bark eanoes 
through the Ottawa he was constructing 
sailing vessels to command the trade of the 
lakes and the Mississippi. These great 
plans excited the jealousy and envy of the 
small traders, introdueed treason and revolt 
into the ranks of his own companions, and 
finally led to the foul assassination by whieh 
his great achievements were prematurely 
ended. 

In 1682, La Salle, having completed his 
vessel at Peoria, descended the Mississippi 
to its econfluenee with the Gulf of Mexieo. 
Erecting a standard on whieh he inscribed 
the arms of France, he took formal posses- 
sion of the whole valley of the mighty 
river, in the name of Louis XIV, then 
reigning, in honor of whom he named the 
eountry Lovrsiana. 

La Salle then went to Franee, was ap- 
pointed Governor, and returned with a 
fleet and immigrants, for the purpose of 
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planting a colony in [Hinois. They arrived 
in dne time in the Gulf of Mexico, but 
failing to find the month of the Mississippi, 
up which La Salle intended to sail, his 
supply ship, with the immigrants, was 
driven ashore and wrecked on Matagorda 
Bay. With the fragments of the vessel he 
constructed a stockade and rnde huts on 
the shore for the protection of the immi- 
grants, calling the post Fort St. Louis. 
He then made a trip into New Mexico, in 
search of silver mines, but, meeting with 
disappointment, returned to find his little 
colony rednced to forty sonls. He then 
resolved to trave] on foot to Illinois, and, 
starting with his companions, had reached 
the valley of the Colorado, near the month 
of Trinity river, when he was shot by one 
of his men. This oeenrred on the 19th of 
March, 1687. 

Dr. J. W. Foster remarks of him: 
“Thus fell, not far:from the banks of the 
Trinity, Robert Cavalicr de la Salle, one 
of the grandest characters that ever figured 
in Americun history—a man capable of 
originating the vastest schemes, and en- 
dowed with a will and a judgment capable 
of carrying them to suecessful results. Ilad 
ample facilities been placed by the King 
of France at his disposal, the resnlt of the 
colonization of this continent might have 
been far different from what we now 
behold.” 


SARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


A temporary settlement was made at 
Fort St. Lonis, or the old Kaskaskia village, 
on the Illinois River, in what is now La 
Salle County, in 1652. In 1690, this was 
removed, with the mission connected with 
it, to Kaskaskia, on the river of that name, 


emptying into the lower Mississippi in St. 
Clair County. Cahokia was settled about 
the same tiie, or at least, both of these 
settlements began in the year 1690, thongh 
it is now pretty well settled that Cahokia 
is the older place, and ranks as the oldest 
permanent settlement in [linois, as well as 
in the Mississippi Valley. The reason for 
the removal of the old Kaskaskia settle- 
ment and mission, was probably becanse 
the dangerous and difficult route by Lake 
Michigan and the Chicago portage had been 
almost abandoned, and travelers and traders 
passed down and up the Mississippi by the 
Fox and Wisconsin River route. They re- 
moved to the vicinity of the Mississippi in 
order to be in the line of travel trom Can- 
ada to Lonisiana, that is, the lower part of 
it, for it was all Lonisiana then south of 
the lakes. 

During the period of French rule in 
Louisiana, the population probably never 
exceeded ten thonsand, ineluding whites 
and blacks. Within that portion of it now 
ineluded in Indiana, trading posts were es- 
tablished at the principal Miami villages 
which stood on the head waters of the 
Maumee, the Wea villages situated at 
Ouiatenon, on the Wabash, and the Pian- 
keshaw villages at Post Vincennes; all of 
which were probably visited by French 
traders and missionaries before the close of 
the seventeenth ecntury. 

In the vast territory claimed by the 
French, many settlements of considerable 
importance had sprung up. Biloxi, on 
Mobile Bay, had been fonnded by D’Iber- 
ville, in 1699; Antoine de Lamotte Cadillac 
had founded Detroit in 1701; and New 
Orleans had been founded by Bienville, 
under the auspices of the Mississippi Com- 
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pany, in 1718. In Illinois also, considera- 
ble settlements had been made, so that in 
1730 they embraced one hundred and forty 
French families, about six hundred ‘“con- 
verted Indians,” and many traders and 
voyageurs. In that portion of the country, 
on the east side of the Mississippi, there 
were five distinct settlements, with their 
respective villages, viz.: Cahokia, near the 
mouth of Cahokia Creek and about five 
iniles below the present city of St. Louis; 
St. Philip, about forty-five miles below Ca- 
hokia, and fonr miles above Fort Chartres; 
Fort Chartres, twelve miles above Kaskas- 
kia; Kaskaskia, situated on the Kaskaskia 
River, tive miles above its confluence with 
the Mississippi; and Prairie dn Rocher, 
near Fort Chartres. To these must be add- 
ed St. Genevieve and St. Louis, on the west 
side of the Mississippi. These with the 
exception of St. Louis, are among the oldest 
French towns in the Mississippi Valley. 
Kaskaskia, in its best days, was a town of 
some two or three thousand inhabitants. 
After it passed from the crown of France 
its population for many years did not ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred. Under British rule, 
in 1778, the population had decreased to 
four hundred and fifty. As early as 1721 
the Jesnits had established a eollege and a 
monastery in Kaskaskia. 

Fort Chartres was first bnilt under the 
direction of the Mississippi Company, in 
1718, by M. de Boisbraint, a military officer, 
under command of Bienville. It stood on 
the east bank of the Mississippi, about 
eighteen miles below Kaskaskia, and was 
for some time the headquarters of the mil- 
itary commandants of the district of Illinois. 

In the Centennial Oration of Dr. Fowler, 
delivered at Philadelphia, by appointment 


of Gov. Beveridge, we find some interesting 
facts with regard to the State of Illinois, 
which we appropriate in this history: 

In 1682 Illinois became a possession of 
the French crown, a dependency of Canada, 
and a partof Louisiana. In 1765 the Eng- 
lish flag was run up on old Fort Chartres, 
and Illinois was counted among the treas- 
ures of Great Britain. 

In 1779 it was taken from the English 
by Col. George Rogers Clark. This man 
was resolute in nature, wise in council, 
prudent in policy, bold in action, und heroic 
in danger. Few men who have figured in 
the history of America are more deserving 
than this colonel. Nothing short of first- 
class ability could have rescued Vincennes 
and all Illinois from the English. And it 
is not possible to over-estimate the influence 
of this achievement upon the republic. In 
1779 Illinois became a part of Virginia. It 
was soon known as Illinois County. In 
1784 Virginia ceded all this territory to the 
general government, to be cut into States, 
to be republican in form. with “the same 
right of sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence as the other States.” 

In 1787 it was the object of the wisest 
and ablest legislation found in any merely 
human records. No man can study the 
secret history of 


tHe “compact oF 1787,” 


and not feel that Providence was guiding 
with sleepless eye these unborn States. The 
ordinance that on July 13, 1787, finally be- 
caine the ineorporating act, has a most 
marvelous history. Jefferson had vainly 
tried to seeure a system of government for 
the northwestern territory, He was an 
emancipationist of that day, and favored the 
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exelusion of slavery trom the territory Vir- 
ginia had ceded to the general government; 
but the South voted him down as often as 
iteame up. In 1787,aslate as Jnty 10th, 
an organizing aet without the anti-slavery 
elanse was pending. This eoncession to the 
South was expeeted to carry it. Congress 
Was in session in New York City. On July 
5th, Rev. Dr. Mannasseh Cutler, ot Massa- 
chusetts, eame into New York to lobby on 
the northwestern territory. Everything 
seemed to fall into his hands. Eveuts were 
ripe. 

The state of the publie eredit, the growing 
of Southern prejudiee, the basis of his mis- 
sion, his personal eharaeter, all combined to 
complete one of those sudden and marvelous 
revolutions of public sentiment that onee in 
five or ten eenturies are seen to sweep over 
aeountry like the breath of the Almighty. 
Cutler was a graduate of Yale—reeeived his 
A.M. from Harvard, and his D. D. from 
Yale. He had studied and taken degrees 
in the three learned professions, medieine, 
law, and divinity. He had thus America’s 
best indorsement. Ile had published a 
scientifie examination of the plants of New 
England. His name stood second only to 
that of Franklin as a scientist in America. 
IIe was aeourtly gentleman of the old style, 
aman of commanding presenee, and of 
inviting face. The Southern members said 
they had never seen sueh a gentleman in the 
North. Heeame representing a company 
that desired to purchase a tract of land now 
ineluded in Ohio, for the purpose of plant- 
ing aevlony. It was a speeulation. Gov- 
ernment money was worth eighteen cents 
on the dollar. This Massachusetts company 
had eollected enough to purehase 1,500,000 
acres of land. Other speeulators in New 


York made Dr. Cutler theiragent (lobbyist). 
On the 12th he represented a demand for 
5,500,000 acres. This would reduee the 
national debt. Jefferson and Virginia were 
regarded as authority eoncerning the land 
Virginia had just ceeded. Jefferson’s poliey 
wanted to provide tor the public eredit, and 
this was a good opportunity to do some- 
thing. 

Massachusetts then owned the Territory 
of Maine, whieh she was erowding on the 
market. She was opposed to opening the 
northwestern region. This fired the zeal of 
Virginia. The South eaught the inspiration, 
and ail exalted Dr. Cutler. The English 
minister invited him to dine with some of 
the Southern gentlemen. He was the cen- 
ter of interest. 

The entire South rallied round him, 
Massachusetts could not vote against him, 
beeause many of the eonstituents of her 
meiubers were interested personally in the 
western speeulation. Thus Cutler, making 
friends with the South, and, doubtless, nsing 
all the arts of the lobby, was enabled to 
command the situation. True to deeper 
convietions, he dietated one of the most 
eompact and finished documents of wise 
statesmanship that has ever adorned any 
human law book. He borrowed from Jef- 
ferson the term “Articles of Compaet,” 
whieh, preeeding the Tederal eonstitution, 
rose into the most saered eharaeter. Ile 
then followed very elosely the constitution 
of Massaehnsetts, adopted three years be- 
fore. Its most marked points were: 

1. The exelusion of slavery froin the ter- 
ritory forever. 

2. Provision for public schools, giving 
one township fora seminary, and every sec- 
tion unmbered 16 in each township; that 
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is, one thirty-sixth of all the land, for pnblic 
schools. 

3. A provision prohibiting the adop- 
tion of any eonstitution or the enaetment 
of any law that should nullify pre-existing 
contraets. o 

Be it forever remembered that this eom- 
pact declared that “ Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of edueation shall 
always be eneouraged.” 

Dr. Cutler planted himself on this plat- 
form and would not yield. Giving his 
unqualified declaration that it was that or 
nothing—that unless they eould make the 
land desirable they did not want it—he 
took his horse and buggy, and started for 
the constitutional eonveution in Phila- 
delphia. On July 18, 1787, the bill was 
pnt upon its passage, and was unanimously 
adopted, every Southern member voting 
for it, and only one man, Mr. Yates, of 
New York, voting against it. But as the 
States voted as States, Yates lost his vote, 
and the compaet was put beyond repeal. 

Thus the great States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin—a vast 
empire, the heart of the great valley—were 
conseerated to freedom, intelligence and 
honesty. Thus the great heart of the na- 
tion was prepared for a year and a day and 
an hour. In the light of these eighty-nine 
years I affirm that this act was the salva- 
tion of the republie and the destrnetion of 
slavery. Soon the South saw their great 
binnder, and tried to repeal the compaet. 
In 1808, Congress referred it to a commit- 
tee of whieh John Randolph was ehairman. 
He reported that this ordinanee was a eoin- 
pact, and opposed repeal. Thus it stood a 


roek, in the way of the on-rushing sea of 
slavery. 

With all this timely aid, it was, after 
all, a most desperate and protraeted strug- 
gle to keep the soil of [Illinois sacred to 
freedom. It was the natural battle-tield 
for the irrepressible conflict. In the 
southern end of the State, slavery preceded 
the eompaet. It existed among the old 
Freneh settlers, and was hard to eradicate. 
The southern part of the State was settled 
from the slave States, and this population 
brought their laws, customs and _ institu- 
tions with them. A stream of population 
from the North poured into the northern 
part of the State. These sections misun- 
derstood and hated each other perfeetly. 
The Southerners regarded the Yankees as 
a skinning, tricky, penurious race of ped- 
dlers, filling the country with tinware, 
brass cloeks and wooden nutmegs. The 
Northerner thought of the Southerner as a 
lean, lank, lazy creature, burrowing in a 
hut, and rioting in whisky, dirt and igno- 
rance. These eauses aided in making the 
struggle long and bitter. So strong was 
the sympathy with slavery, that in spite 
of the ordinanee of 1787, and in spite of 
the deed of eession, it was determined to 
allow the old French settlers to retain their 
slaves. Planters from the slave States 
might bring their slaves, if they would 
give them a chance to ehoose freedom or 
years of serviee and bondage for their ehil- 
dren till they should become thirty years 
of age. If they ehose freedom they must 
leave the State in sixty days or be sold as 


fugitives. Servants were whipped tor of- 
fenses for which white men are fined. 


Eaeh lash paid forty eents of the fine. A 
negro ten miles from home without a pass 
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was whipped. These famous laws were 
imported trom the slave States just as they 
imported laws for the inspeetion of flax 
and wool when there was neither in the 
State. 

These Black Laws are now wiped out. 
A vigorous effort was made to protect 
slavery in the State Constitution of 1817. 
It barely failed. It was renewed in 1825, 
when a eonvention was asked to make a 
new eonstitution. After a hard fight the 
eonvention was deteated. But slaves did 
not disappear from the census of the State 
until 1850. There were mobs and mur- 
ders in the interest of slavery. Lovejoy 
was added to the list of martyrs—a sort of 
first fruits of that long lite of immortal 
heroes who saw freedom as the one supreme 
desire of their sonls, and were so enam- 
ored of her, that they preferred tu die 
rather than survive her. 

The population of 12,282 that ocenpied 
the Territory in A. D. 1800, inereased to 
45.000 in A. D. 1818, when the State Con- 
stitution was adopted, and I[llinois took 
her place in the Union, with a star on the 
flag and two votes in the Senate. 

Shadrach Bond was the first Governor, 
and in his first message he recommended 
the constrnetion of the Illinois and Miehi- 
gan Canal. 

The simple eeonomy in those days is 
seen in the faet the entire bill for station- 
ery for the first Legislature was only 
$13.50. Yet this simple body actually 
enacted a very superior eode. 

There was no money in the Territory 
before the war of 1812. Deer skins and 
coon skins were the eircnlating medinm. 
In 1821, the Legislature ordained a State 
Bank on the credit of the State. It issued 


notes in the likeness of bank bills. These 
notes were made a legal tender tor every 
thing, and the bank was ordered to loan to 
the people $100 on personal seenrity, and 
more on mortgages. They aetually passed 
a resolution requesting the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States to re- 
ceive these notes for land. The old French 
Lieutenant Governor, Col. Menard, put the 
resolution as follows: “Gentlemen of the 
Senate: It is moved and seeonded dat de 
notes of dis bank be made land office 
money. Allin favor of dat motion say aye; 
allagainst it say no. Itis deeided in de af- 
firmative. Now, gentlemen, [ bet you one 
hundred dollar he never be land-offiee 
money!”? Lard sense, like hard money, 
is always above par. 

This old Frenchman presents a fine fig- 
ure up against the dark background of 
most of his nation. They made no prog- 
ress. They elung to their earliest and 
simplest implements, They never wore 
hats or eaps. They pulled their blankets 
over their heads in the winter like the In- 
dians, with whom they freely intermin- 
gled. 

Demagogism had an early development. 
One John Grammar (only in name), eleeted 
to the Territorial and State Legislatures of 
1816 and 1836, invented the policy of op- 
posing every new thing, saying, “If it 
sueceeds, no one will ask who voted aguinst 
it. Ifit proves a failure, he eould quote 
its reeord,” In sharp eontrast with Gram- 
mnar was the eharacter of D. P. Cook, after 
whom the county containing Chicago was 
named. Such was his transparent integri- 
ty and remarkable ability that his will was 
almost the law of the State. In Congress, 
a young man, and from a poor State, he was 
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made Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Tle was pre-eminent for 
standing by his committee, regardless of 
consequences. It was his integrity that 
elected John Qainecy Adams to the Presi- 
dency. There were four candidates in 
1824. Jackson, Clay, Crawford, and John 
Quincy Adams. There being no choice by 
the pe »ple, the election was thrawn into the 
House. It was so balanced that it turned 
on his vote, and that he east for Adams, 
electing him ; then went home to face the 
wrath of the Jackson party in Illinois. It 
cost him all but character and greatness. 
[tis a suggestive comment on the times, 
that there was no legal interest till 1830. 
It often reached 150 per cent., usually 50 
percent. Then it was rednced to 12, and 
uow to 10 per cent. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE PRAIRIE STATE. 


In area the State has 55,410 square miles 
of territory. It is abont 150 miles wide 
and 400 miles long, stretching in latitude 
from Maine to North Carolina. It embraces 
wide variety of climate. It is tempered on 
the north by the great inland. saltless, tide- 
less sea, which keeps the thermometer trom 
either extreme. Being a table land, froin 
600 to 1,200 feet above the level of the sea, 
one is prepared to tind on the health maps, 
prepared by the general government, an al- 
most clean and perfect record. In freedom 
trom fever and malarial discases and con- 
sumptions, the three deadly enemies of the 
American Saxon, Illinois, as a State, stands 
without a superior. She furnishes one of 
the essential conditions of a great people— 
sound bodies. I suspect that this fact lies 
back of that oid Delaware word, Illini, su- 
perior men. 


The great battles of history that have 
been determinative of dynasties and desti- 
nies have been strategical battles, chiefly 
the question of position. Thermopyle has 
been the war-ery of freemen for twenty-four 
centuries. It only tells how much there 
may be in position. All this advantage 
belongs to Illinois. It is in the heart of 
the greatest valley in the world, the vast 
region between the mountains—a valley 
that could feed mankind for one thousand 
years. It is well on toward the center of 
the continent. It is in the great teinperate 
belt, in which have been found nearly all 
the aguressive civilizations of history. It 
has sixty-five miles of frontage on the head 
of the lake. With the Mississippi forming 
the western and southern boundary, with 
the Ohio running along the southeastern 
line, with the Illinois river and canal divid- 
ine the State diagonally from the lake to 
‘the lower Mississippi, and with the Rock 
and Wabash rivers, furnishing altogether 
2,000 miles of water front. connecting with, 
and running through, in all about 12,000 
miles of navigable water. 

But this is not all. These waters are 
made most available by the fact that the 
lake and the State lie on the ridge running 
into the great valley from the east. Within 
eannon-shot of the lake, the water rnns 
away from the lake to the gulf. The lake 
now empties at both ends, one into the At- 
Jantic and one into the gulf of Mexico. 
The lake thus seems to hang over the land. 
This makes the dockage most serviceable; 
there are no steep banks to damage it. 
Both lake and river are made for nse. 

The climate varies trom Portland to 
Richmond; it favors every product of the 
continent, including the tropies, with less 
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than half a dozen exceptions. It produces 


every great nutriment of the world except sage, 


bananas and rice. It is hardly too much 
to say that it is the most productive spot 
known to civilization. With the soil full 
of bread and the earth tnll of eal 
with an upper surtaee of food and an un- 
der layer of fuel; with perfect natural drain- 
age, and abundant springs and streams aud 
navigable rivers; half way between the tor- 
ests of the north and the fruits of the south; 


within a day's ride of the great deposits of 


iron, coal, copper, lead and zine; eontain- 
ing and controlling the great grain, cattle, 
pork and Inmber markets of the world, it 
is not strange that Illinois has the advan- 
tage of position. 

This advantage has been supplemented 
by the character of the population. In the 
early days when Illinois was first admitted 
to the union, her population were chiefly 
from Kentucky and Virginia. But, in the 
conflict of ideas concerning slavery, a 
strong tide of emigration came in from the 
East, and soon changed this composition. 
In 1870 her non-native population were 
from colder soils. New York furnished 
133,290; Ohio gave 162,623; Pennsylvania 
sent on 98,352; the ae Spat gave us 
only 206,734. In all her cities, and in all 
her German and Scandinavian and other 
foreign colonies, Illinois has only about 
one-fifth of her people of foreign birth. 


PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


One of the greatest elements in the 
early development of Illinois is the Illi- 
nois and Michigan Canal. eonnecting the 
illinois and Mississippi Rivers with the 
lakes. It was of the ntmost importance to 
the S:ate. It was 1.co umended by Gov. 


6) 


Bond, the first governor, in his first mes- 
In 1821, the Legislature appropri- 
ated $10,000 for surveying the route. Two 
bright young engineers plese! it, and 
estimated the cost at $600,000 or 8700,000, 
It finally cost $8,000,000. In 1825, a daw 
was passed to ineorporate the Canal Com- 
pany, bunt no stock was sold. In 1526, 
upon the solicitation of Cook, Congress 
gave 800,000 aeres of land on the line of 
the work. In 1828, another law—commis- 
stoners appointed, and work commenced 
with new snrvey and new estimates. In 
1884-35, George Farquhar made an able 
report on the whole matter, This was, 
doubtless, the ablest report ever made to a 
western legislature, and it became the 
model for subsequent reports and action. 
From thts, the work went on till it was 
finished in 1848. It eost the State a large 
amount of money; but it gave to the in- 
dustries of the State an impetus that 
pushed it up into the first rank of great- 
ness. It was not builtas aspeculation any 
more than a doctor is employed on a specu- 
lation. But it has paid into the treasury 
of the State an average annual uct sum of 
over $111,000. 

Pending the constrnetion of the canal, 
the land and town-lot fever broke out in 
the State, in 1834-35. It took on the 
malignant type in Chicago, lifting the 
town up into a city. The disease spread 
over the entire State and adjoining States. 
It was epidemic. It ent up men’s farms 
without regard to locality, and ent up the 
purses of the purchasers without regard to 
conseqnences. It is estimated that build- 
ing lots enongh were sold in Indiana alone 
to accommodate every citizen then in the 
United States. 
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Towns and cities were exported to the 
Eastern market by the ship-load. There 
was no lack of buyers. Every up-ship 
eame freighted with speenlators and their 
inoney. 

This distempter seized upon the Legis- 
lature in 1836-87, and left not one to tell 
the tale. They enaeted a system of inter- 
nal improvement without a parallel in the 
grandeur of its conception. They ordered 
the construetion of 1,800 miles of railroad, 
crossing the State in all direetions. This 
was surpassed by the river and canal im- 
provements. There were a few counties 
not touched by either railroad or river or 
canal, and those were to be comforted and 
compensated by the free distribution of 
$200,000 among them. To inflate this 
balloon beyond credence, it was ordered 
that work should be commenced on both 
ends of each of these railroads and rivers, 
and at each river crossing, all at the same 
time. The appropriations for these vast 
improvements were over $12,000,000, and 
eommissioners were appointed to borrow 
the money on the credit of the State. Tte- 
member that all this was in the early days 
of railroading, when railroads were lnxu- 
ries; that the State had whole counties 
with seareely a cabin; and that the popu- 
lation of the State was Jess than 400,000, 
and yon ean form some idea of the vigor 
with whieh these brave men undertook the 
work of making a great State. In the 
light of history I am compelled to say that 
this was only a premature throb of the 
power that actually slumbered in the soil 
of the State. It was Hercules in the era- 
dle. 

At this juneture the State Bank loaned 
its funds largely to Godfrey Gilman & Co, 


and to other leading houses, for the pur- 
pose of drawing trade from St. Lonis to 
Alton. Svon they failed and took down 
the bank with them. 

Tn 1840, all hope seemed gone. A pop- 
ulation of 480,000 were loaded with a debt 
of &14,000,000. It had only six small 
cities, really only towns, namely: Chicago, 
Alton, Springfield, Quincy, Galena, Nau- 
yoo. This debt was to be cared for when 
there was not a dollar in the treasury, and 
when the State had borrowed itself out of 
all credit, and when there was not good 
money enough in the hands of all the peo- 
ple to pay the interest of the debt for a 
single year. Yet, in the presence of all 
these difficulties, the young State steadily 
refused to repudiate. Gov. Ford took hold 
of the problem and solved it, bringing the 
State through in triumph. 

Having touched lightly upon some of the 
more distinctive points in the history of 
the development of Illinois, Jet us next 
briefly consider the 


MATERIAL RESOURCES OF THE STATE. 


It isa garden four hundred miles long 
and one hundred and fifty miles wide. Its 
soil is ehiefly a blaek sandy loam, from six 
inehes to sixty feet thiek. On the Ameri- 
can bottoms it has been cultivated for one 
hundred and fifty years withont renewal. 

About the old French towns it has yield- 
ed corn for a century and a half without 
rest or help. It produces nearly every- 
thing green in the temperate and tropical 
zones. She leads all other States in the 
nuinber of acres actually under plow. Ter 
produets from 25,000,000 of acres are in- 
calculable. Her mineral wealth is searce- 
ly second to her agricultural power. She 
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has coal, iron, lead, copper, zinc, many va- 
rieties of bnilding stone, fire clay, cuma 
elay, common brick clay, sand of all kinds, 
gravel, mineral paint—everything necded 
for a high civilization. Left to herself, 
she has the elements of all greatness. The 
single item of coal is too vast for an appre- 
ciative handling in figures. We ean han- 
dle it in general terms like algebraical 
signs, but long before we get np into the 
millions and billions the hnman mind 
drops down from comprehension to mere 
syinbolic apprehension, 

When I tell you that nearly four-fifths 
of the entire State is underlaid with a de- 
posit of coal more than forty feet thick on 
the average (now estimated by recent sur- 
veys, at seventy feet thick), you can get 
some idea of its amount, as you do of the 
amonnt of the national debt. There it is! 
41.000 square miles—one vast mine into 
which you could put any of the States; in 
which you could bury scores of European 
and ancient empires, and have room all 
round to work withont knowing that they 
had been sepnichered there. 

Put this vast coal-bed down by the other 
great coal deposits of the world, and its 
importance becomes manifest. Great Brit- 
ain has 12,000 square miles of coal; Spain, 
3,000; France. 1719; Belginm, 5783 Illinois 
about twice as many square miles as all 
combined. Virginia has 20,000 square 
miles; Pennsylvania, 16,000; Ohio, 12,000, 
Illinois has 41,000 square miles.  One- 
seventh of all the known coal on this con- 
tinent is in Illinois. 

Could we sell the coal in this single State 
for one-seventh of one cent a ton, it would 
pay the national debt. Converted into 
power, even with the wastage in our com- 


non engines, it would do more work than 
eould be done by the entire race, beginning 
at Adam's wedding and working ten hours 
a day through all the centuries till the pres- 
ent time, and right on into the fnture at 
the same rate for the next 600,000 years. 

Great Britain uses enough mechanical 
power to-day to give to each man, woman, 
and child in the kingdom, the help and ser- 
vice of nineteen untiring servants. No 
wonder she has leisure and luxuries. No 
wonder the home of the cominon artisan 
has in it more luxuries than could be found 
in the palace of good old King Arthmr. 
Think if yon can coneeive of it, of the vast 
army of servants that slumber in the soil of 
lilinois, impatiently awaiting the call of 
Genius to come forth to minister to our 
comfort. d 

At the present rate of consumption Eng- 
land’s coal supply will be exhausted in 
250 years. When this is gone she must 
transfer her dominion either to the Indies, 
or to British America, which I would not 
resist; or to some other people, which I 
would regret as a loss to civilization. 


COAL IS KING. 


At the same rate of consumption (which 
far exceeds our own), the deposit of coal in 
Tilinois will last 120,000 years. And her 
kingdom shall be an everlasting kingdom. 

Let ns turn now from this reserve power 
to the annual products of the State. We 
shall not be humiliated in this field. Ilere 
we strike the secret of onr national credit. 
Nature provides a market in the constant 
appetite of the race. Men must eat,-and if 
we can furnish the provisions we ean coin- 
mand the treasure. <All that a man hath 
will he give for his life. 
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According to the last census Illinois pro- 
duced 30,000,000 of bushels of wheat. That 
is more wheat than raised by any 
other State in the nnion. She raised in 
1875, 130,000,000 of bushels of corn—twice 
as much as any other State, and one-sixth 
of all the corn raised in the United States. 
She harvested 2,747,000 tons of hay, nearly 
one-tenth of all the hay in the republie. 
It is not generally appreciated, but it is 
true that the hay crop of the country is 
worth more than the cotton crop. The hay 
of Illinois equals the cotton of Louisiana, 
Go to Charleston, 8. C., and see them ped- 
dling handfuls of hay or grass, almost as a 
curiosity, as we regard Chinese gods or the 
eryolite of Greenland; drink your cotfee and 
condensed milk; and walk back from the 
coast for many a league through the sand 
and burs till you get up into the better at- 
mosphere of the mountains, without seeing 
a waving meadow or a grazing herd; then 
you will begin to appreciate the meadows 
of the Prairie State, where the grass often 
grows sixteen feet high. 

The valne of her farm implements is 
$211,000,000, and the value of her live 
stock is only second to the great State of 
New York. In 1875 she had 25,000,000 
hogs, and packed 2,113,845, about one-half 
of all that were packed in the United States. 
This is no insignificant item. Pork is a 
growing demand of the old world. Since 
the laborers of Enrope have gotten a taste 
of our bacon, and we have learned how to 
pack it dry in boxes, like dry goods, the 
world has become the market. 

The hog is on the march into the futnre, 
His nose is ordained to nneover the secrets 
of dominion, and his feet shall be guided 
by the star of empire. 


was 


Illinois marketed $57,000,000 worth of 
slaughtered animals—more than any other 
State, and a seventh of all the States. 

Be patient with me, and pardon my 
pride, and I will give vou a list of some of 
the things in which [llinois excels all other 
States. 

Depth and richness of soil; per cent. of 
good ground; acres of improved land; large 
tarnis—some tarms contain from 40,000 to 
60,000 acres of cultivated land, £0,000 aeres 
of corn on a single farm; number of farm- 
ers; amount of wheat, corn, oats and honey 
produced; value of animals for slanghter; 
number of hogs; amount of pork; number 
of horses—three times as many as Ken- 
tucky, the horse State. 

Illinois excels all other States in miles 
of railroads and in miles of pustal service, 
and in money orders sold per annum, and 
in the amount of lumber sold in her mar- 
kets. 

Illinois is only second in many important 
matters. This sample list comprises a few 
of the moreimportant: Permanent school 
fund (good for a young State); total in- 
come for educational purposes; number of 
publishers of books, maps, papers, ete.; 
value of farm products and implements, 
and of live stock; in tons of coal mined. 

The shipping of Illinois is only seeond 
to New York. Ont of one port during the 
business hours of the season of navigation 
she sends forth a vessel every ten minutes. 
This does not inelude eanal boats, which 
go oneevery five minutes. No wonder she 
is only second in number of bankers and 
brokers or in pliysicians and surgeons. 

She is third in collezes, teachers and 
schools; cxttle, lead, hay, flax, sorghum and 
beeswax. 
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She is fourth in pepulation, in children 
enrolled in public scheels, in law schools, 
in butter, potatoes and carriages. 

She is fifth in value of real and personal 
property, in theolegical seminaries and 
colleges exclusively fer wemen, in milk 
sold, and in boots and shees manufactured, 
and in boek-binding. 

She is only seventh in the production 
of woed, while she is the twelfth in area. 
Surely that is well done for the Prairie 
State. She now has much more weed and 
growing timber than she had thirty years 
ago. 

A few leading industries will justify 
emphasis. Shemanntactures $205,000,000 
worth ef geods, which places her well up 
toward New York and Pennsylvania. The 
number of her manufacturing establish- 
ments increased from 1860 to 1870, 300 
per cent.; capital empleyed increased 350 
per cent., and the ameunt of preduct in- 
creased 400 percent. She issned 5,500,000 
copies ef commercial and financial news- 
papers—only second to New York. She 
has 6,759 miles of railroad, thus leading all 
other States, worth $636,458,000, using 
3,245 engines, and 67,712 cars, making a 
train long enongh to cover one-tenth of the 
entire roads of the State. Her stations are 
only five miles apart. More than two- 
thirds of her Jand is within five miles of a 
railroad, and less than two per cent is 
more than fifteen miles away. 

The State has a large financial interest 
in the Illinois Central railroad. The road 
was incorperated in 1850, and the State 
gave each alternate section for six miles on 
each side, and doubled the price of the re- 
maining land, so keeping herself good. 
The road received 2,595,000 acres of land, 


and pays te the State one-seventh of the 
gross receipts. Add to this the amuual 
receipts frem the canal, $111,000, and a 
large per cent. ef the State tax is provided 
for. 


THE RELIGION AND MORALS 


of the State keep step with her productions 
and growth. She was born of the mission- 
ary spirit. It was 4 minister who secured 
for her the erdinance of 1787, by which she 
has been saved from slavery, ignorance, 
and dishonesty. Rev. Mr. Wiley, pastor 
of a Scotch congregatien in Randolph 
County, petitioned the Constitutional 
Convention of 1818 te recognize Jesus 
Christ as king, and the seriptures as the 
only necessary guide and beok of law. The 
convention did not act in the case, and the 
old covenanters refused to accept citizen- 
ship. They never voted until 1824, when 
the slavery question was submitted to the 
people; then they all voted against it and 
east the determining votes. Conscience 
has predominated whenever a great moral 
question has been submitted to the people. 

But little mob violence has ever been felt 
in the State. In 1817 regulators disposed 
of a band of horse-thieves that infested the 
Territory. The Mormen indignities finally 
awoke the same spirit. Alton was also the 
scene of a pro-slavery mob, in which Leve- 
jey was added to the list of martyrs. The 
moral sense of the people makes the law 
supreme, and gives to the State unrnfiled 
peace. 

With $22,300,000 in church property, 
and 4,298 church organizations, the State 
has that divine police, the sleepless patrol 
of moral ideas, that alone is able to secure 
perfect safety. Conscience takes the knite 
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from the assassin’s hand and the bludgeon 
from the grasp of the highwayman. We 
sleep in safety, not because we are behind 
bolts and bars—these only fence against 
the innocent; not becanse a lone officer 
drowses on a distant corner of a street; 
not because a sheriff may call his posse 
from a remote part of the county; bunt 
because conscience guards the very portals 
of the air and stirs in the deepest re- 
cesses of the public mind. This spirit 
issues within the State 9,500,000 copies 
of religions papers annually, and receives 
still more from withont, Thus the crime 
of the State is only one fourth that of New 
York and one half that of Pennsylvania. 

Illinois never had but one duel between 
her own citizens. In Belleville, in 1520, 
Alphonso Stewart and William Bennett 
arranged to vindicate injnred honor. The 
seconds agreed to make it a sham, and 
make them shoot blanks. Stewart was in 
the seerct. Bennett mistrusted something, 
and nnobserved, slipped a bullet into his 
eun and killed Stewart. He then fled the 
State. After two years he was caught, 
tried, convicted, and, in spite of friends 
and political aid, was hung. This fixed 
the code of honor on a Christian basis, and 
terminated its nse in I]linois. 

The early preachers were ignorant men, 
who were accounted eloquent according to 
the strength of their voices. But they set 
the style for all public speakers. Lawyers 
and political speakers followed this rule. 
Gov. Ford says: ‘t Nevertheless, these tirst 
preachers were of incalculable benefit to 
the country. They inenleated justice and 
morality. To them are we indebted for 
the tirst Christian character of the Protest- 
ant portion ot the people.” 


In edueation Illinois surpasses her ma- 
terial resonrees. The ordinance of 1787 
consecrated one thirty-sixth of her soil to 
cominon schools, and the law of 1818, the 
first law that went npon her statutes, gave 
three per cent of all the rest to 


EDUCATION. 


The old compact secures this interest 
forever, and by its yoking morality and 
intelligence it precludes the legal interfer- 
ence with the Bible in the public schools. 
With such a start it is natural that we 
should have 11,050 sehools, and that onr 
illiteracy should be less than New York or 
Pennsylvania, and only about one half of 
Massachusetts. We are not to blame for 
not having more than one half as many 
idiots as the great States. These public 
schools soon made colleges inevitable. 
The first college, still flourishing, was 
started in Lebanon in 1828, by the M. E. 
ehurch, and named after Bishop MeKen- 
dree. Illinois College, at Jacksonville, 
supported by the Presbyterians, followed 
in 1830. In 1882 the Baptists built Shurt- 
leff College, at Alton. Then the Presby- 
terians built Knox College, at Galesburg, 
in 1838, and the Episcopalians built Jubilee 
College, at Peoria, in 1847. After these 
early years, colleges have rained down. A 
settler could hardly encamp on the prairie 
but a college would spring up by his wagon. 
The State now has one very well endowed 
and equipped nniversity, namely, the 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, 
with six colleges, ninety instrnetors, over 
1,000 students, and $1,500,000 endowment. 

Rev. J. M. Peck was the first edneated 
Protestant minister in the State. He 
settled at Rock Spring, in St. Clair Connty, 
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1820, and left his impress on the State. 
Before 1837 only party papers were pub- 
lished, but Mr, Peck published a Gazetteer 
of Hinois, Soon after John Mussell, of 
Blutidale, published essays and tales show- 
ing genius. Judge James [al] published 
The Illinois Monthly Magazine with great 
ability, and an annual ealled The Western 
Souvenir, which gave him an_ enviable 
tame all over the United States. From 
these beginnings, Hlinois has gone on till 
she has more volumes in public¢ libraries 
even than Massachusetts, and of the 44,- 
500,000 volumes in all the public libraries 
of the United States, she has one thirteenth. 
In newspapers she stands fourth. IHer 
increase is marvelous. 

This brings us to a record unsurpassed 
in the history of any age. 


THE WAR RECORD OF ILLINOIS, 


IT hardly know where to begin, or how to 
advance, or what tosay. I can at best give 
you only a broken synopsis of her deeds, 
and yon must put them in the order of 
glory for yourself. Her sons have always 
been foremost on fields of danger. In 
1832-38, at the call of Gov. Reynolds, her 
sons drove Blackhawk over the Mississippi. 

When the Mexican war came, in May, 
1846, 5,370 men offered themselves when 
only 3,720 could be accepted. The fields 
of Buena Vista and Vera Cruz, and the 
storming of Cerro Gordo, will carry the 
glory of Illinois soldiers long after the 
causes that led to that war have been 
forgotten. But it was reserved till our day 
for her sons to find a field and cause and 
foemen that could fitly illustrate their spirit 
and heroism. Illinois put into her own 
regiments for the United States government 


256.000 men, and into the army through 
other States enough to swell the number to 
290,000. This far exceeds all the soldiers 
of the Federal government in all the war 
of the Revolution. [er total years of 
service were over 600,000. She enrolled 
men from cighteen to forty-five years of 
age when the law of Congress in 1864— 
the test time—only asked for those from 
twenty to forty-five. [ler enrollment was 
otherwise excessive. ILer people wanted to 
go, and did not take the pains to correct 
the enrollment. Thus the basis of fixing 
the quota was too great, and then the quota 
itself, at least in the trying time, was far 
above any other State. 

Thus the demand on some counties, as 
Monroe, for example, took every able-bod- 
ied man in the county, and then did not 
have enongh to fill the quota. Moreover, 
Illinois sent 20,844 men for ninety or one 
hundred days, for whom no credit was 
asked, When Mr. Lincoln's attention was 
called to the inequality of the quota eom- 
pared with other States, he replied : “The 
country needs the sacrifice. We must put 
the whip on the free horse.” In spite of 
all these disadvantages Illinois gave to the 
eountry 73,000 years of service above all 
ealls. With one thirteenth of the popula- 
tion of the loyal States, she sent regularly 
one tenth of all the soldiers, and in the 
peril of the closing calls, when patriots 
were few and weary, she then sent one 
eighth of all that were called for by her 
loved and honored son in the White IIouse. 
Her mothers and daughters went into the 
fields to raise the grain and keep the 
children together, while the fathers and 
older sons went to the harvest fields of the 
world. I knew a father and four sons who 
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agreed that one of them must stay at home ; 
and they pulled straws from a stack to see 
who might go. The father was left. The 
next day he came into the camp, saying: 
“ Mother says she can get the erops in, and 
Tam going, too.” I know large Methodist 
ehurehes from which every male member 
went to the army. Do yon want to know 
what these heroes from Illinois did in the 
field 2 Ask any soldier with a good record 
of his own, who is able to judge, and 
he will tell you that the Illinois men went 
in to win. It is common history that the 
greater victories were won in the West. 
When everything else looked dark [linois 
was gaining victories all down the river, 
and dividing the Confederacy. Sherman 
took with him on his great march forty- 
five regiments of Illinois infantry, three 
companies of artillery, and one company of 


eavalry. [He could not avoid 


GOING TO THE SEA. 


Tf he had been killed, I donbt not the 
men would have gone right on. Liueoln 
answered all rumors of Sherman’s defeat 
with, “It is impossible; there is a mighty 
sight of fight in 100,000 Western men.” 
Illinois soldiers brought home 300 battle- 
flags. The first United States flag that 
floated over Richmond, was an Illinois flag. 
She sent messengers and nurses to every 
field and hospital, to care for her sick and 
wounded sons. She said, * these suffering 
ones are my sons, and J will care for them.” 

When individuals had given all, then 
cities and towns came forward with their 
credit to the extent of many millions, to 
aid these men and their families. 

Illinois gave the country the great 
general of the war—Ulysses S. Grant— 


since honored with two terms of the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

One other name from Illinois comes up 
in all minds, embalined in all hearts, that 
must have the supreme place in this story 
of our glory and of our nation’s honor; 
that name is Abraham Lincolu, of Illinois. 

The analysis of Mr. Lincoln’s character 
is difficult on account of its symmetry. 

In this age we look with admiration at 
his uncompromising honesty. And well 
we may, for this saved us. Thousands 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
country, who knew him only as “ Honest 
Old Abe,” voted for him on that account; 
and wisely did they choose, for no other 
man could have carried us through the 
fearful night of the war. “When his plans 
were too vast for our comprehension, and 
his faith in the cause too sublime for our 
participation; when it was all night about 
us, and all dread before us, and all sad and 
desolate behind us; when not one ray 
shone upon onr cause; when traitors were 
hanghty and exultant at the Sonth, and 
tierce and blasphemous at the North; when 
the loyal men here seemed almost in the 
minority; when the stoutest heart quailed, 
the bravest cheek paled. when generals 
were defeating each other for place, and 
contractors were leeching ont the very 
heart’s blood of the prostrate republic; 
when every thing else had failed us, we 
looked at this calm, patient man, standing 
like a rock in the storm, and said: ‘¢ Mh. 
Lincoln is honest,and we can trust him 
still.” Holding to this single point with 
the energy of faith and despair we held 
together, and, under God, he brought us 
through to victory. 

His practical wisdom made him the 
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wonder of alllands. With snel eertainty 
did Mr. Lineoin follow causes to their 
ultimate effects, that his foresight ef con- 
tingencies seemed almost prophetie. 

He is radiant with all the great virtues, 
aud his memory shall shed a glory upon 
this age, that shall till the eyes of men as 
they look into history, Other men have 
excelled him in some point, but, taken at 
all points, all in all, le stands head and 
shoulders above every other man of 6,000 
years. An adininistrator, he saved the na- 
tion in the perils of unparalleled civil war. 
A statesman, he justified his measures by 
their snecess. A philanthropist, he gave 
liberty to one race and salvation to another, 
A moralist, he bowed troin the summit of 
human power to the foot of the Cross, and 
became a Christian. A mediator, he exer- 
eised mercy under the most absolute abey- 
ance to law. A leader, he was no partisan. 
A commander, he was untainted with 
blood. A ruler in desperate times, he was 
unsultied with erime. A man, he has left 
no word of passion, no thought of malice, 
no trick of craft, no act of jealousy, no pur- 
pose of selfish ambition. Thns perfected, 
without a model and without a peer, he 
was dropped into these troubled years to 
adorn and embellish all that is eood and 
all that is great in our humanity, and to 
present to all coming time the representa- 
tive of the divine idea of tree vovernment. 

It is not too much to say that away 
down in the future, when the republic has 
fallen from its niehe in the wall of time; 
when the great war itself shall have faded 
out in the distance like a mist on the hori- 
zon; when the Anglo Saxon langnage shall 
be spoken only by the tongue of the stran- 
ger; then the generations looking this way 


shall see the great president as the supreme 
figure in this vortex of history. 


CHICAGO. 


It is impossible in onr brief space to give 
more than a meager sketeli of sueh a city 
as Chicago, which is in itself the greatest 
inarvel of the Prairie State. This mysteri- 
ous, majestic, mighty eity, born first of 
water, and next of fire; sown in weakness, 
and raised in power; planted among the 
willows of the marsh, aud crowned with 
the glory of the mountains, sleeping on the 
bosom of the prairie, and roeked on the 
bosom of the sea; the youngest eity of the 
world, and still the eye of the prairie, as 
Dammaseus, the oldest city of the world, is 
the eye of the desert. With a eommerece 
far exceeding that of Corinth on her 
isthmns, in the highway to the East; with 
the defenses of a continent piled aronnd her 
by the thousand miles, making her far safer 
than Rome on the banks of the Tiber; with 
schools eelipsing Alexandria and Athens; 
with liberties more eonspienons than those 
of the old republies; with a heroism eqnal 
to the first Carthage, and with a sanetity 
searcely second to that of Jernsalem—set 
your thoughts on all this, lifted into the 
eyes of all men by the miraele of its growth, 
illuminated by the flame of its fall, and 
transfigured by the divinity of its resurree- 
tion, and you will feel, as I do, the nutter 
impossibility of compassing this subjeet as 
it deserves. Some impression of her im- 
portance is received from the shock her 
burning gave to the eivilized world. 

When the donbt of her calamity was 
removed, and the horrid tact was aecepted, 
there went a shudder over all cities, and a 
quiver over all lands. There was scarcely 
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a town in the civilized world that did not 
shake on the brink of this opening chasm. 
The flames of our homes reddened all skies. 
The city was set upon a hill, and could not 
be hid. Alleyes were turned upon it. To 
have struggled and suffered amid the scenes 
of its fall is as distinguishing as to have 
fonght at Thermopylae, or Salamis, or 
Hastings, or Waterloo, or Bunker Hill. 
Its calamity amazed the world, because 


it was felt to be the common property of 


mankind. 

The early history of the city is full of 
interest, Just as the early history of such a 
man as Washington or Lincoln becomes 
public property, and is cherished by every 
patriot. 

tarting with 560 acres in 1833, it em- 
braced and ocenpied 23,000 acres in 1869, 
and having now a population of more than 
600,000, it commands general attention. 

The first settler—Jean Baptiste Pointe 
au Sable, a mulatto from the West Indies 
—came and began trade with the Indians 
in 1796. John [Kinzie became his suecess- 
or in 1804,in which year Fort Dearborn 
was erected. 

A mere trading-post was kept here from 
that time till about the time of the Black- 
hawk war, in 1832. It was not the city. 
It was merely a cock crowing at midnight. 
The morning was not yet. In 1833 the 
settlement about the furt was incorporated 
asatown. The voters were divided on the 
propriety of such corporation, twelve voting 
for it and one against it. Four years later 
it was incorporated as a city, and embraced 
560 acres. 

The produce handled in this city is an 
indication of its power. Grain and flour 
were imported from the East till as late as 


1837. The first exportation by way of 
experiment was in 1839. Exports exceeded 
imports first in 1542. The Board of Trade 
was organized in 1848, but it was so weak 
that it needed nursing till 1855. Grain 
was purchased by the wagon-load in the 
street. 

Iremember sitting with my father on a 
load of wheat, in the long line of wagons 
along Lake strect. while the buyers came 
aud untied the bags, and examined the 
grain, and made their bids. That manner 
of business had to cease with the day of 
small things. One tenth of all the wheat 
in the United States is handled in Chicago. 
Even as long ago as 1853 the receipts of 
grain in Chicago exceeded those of the 
goodly city of St. Lonis, and in 1854 the 
exports of grain from Chicago execeded 
those of New York and doubled those of 
St. Petersburg, Archangel, or Odessa, the 
largest grain markets in Europe. 

The manufacturing interests of the city 
are not contemptible. In 1873 manufac- 
tories employed £5,000 operatives; in 1876, 
60,000. The manufactured product in 
1875 was worth 3177,000,000. 

No estimate of the size and power of 
Chicago would be adequate that did not 
put large emphasis on the railroads. Be- 
fore they came thundering along our 
streets, canals were the hope of our coun- 
try. But who ever thinks now of traveling 
by eanal packets? In June, 1852, there 
were only forty miles of railroad connected 
with the city. ‘The old Galena division of 
the Northwestern ran out to Elgin. But 
now, who can count the trains and measure 
the roads that seek a terminus or connection 
in this city? The lake stretches away to 
the north, gathering into this center all 
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the harvests that might otherwise pass to 
the north of us. If you will take a map 
and look at the adjustment of railroads, 
you will see, first, that Chicago is the great 
railroad center ot the world, as New York 
is the commercial eity ot this continent; 
and, seeond, that the railroad lines fori 
the iron spokes of a great wheel whose hub 
is this eity. The lake furnishes the only 
break in the spokes, and this seems simply 
to have pushed a few spokes together on 
each shore. See the eighteen trunk lines, 
exclusive of eastern connections. 

Pass round the cirele, and view their 
numbers and extent. There is the great 
Northwestern, with all its branehes, one 
branch ereeping along the lake shore, and 
so reaching to the north, into the Lake 
Superior regions, away to the right, and on 
to the Northern Pacifie on the lett, swing- 
ing around Green Bay for iron and copper 
and silver, twelve months in the year, and 
reaching out for the wealth of the great 
agrieultural belt and isothermal line trav- 
ersed by the Northern Pacific. Another 
braneh, not so far north, feeling for the 
heart of the Badger State. Another push- 
ing lower down the Mississippi—all these 
make many conneetions, and tapping all 
the vast wheat regions ot Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and all the regions this side 
of sunset. There is that elegant road, the 
Chieago, Burlington & Quiney, running 
out a goodly number of branehes, and 
reaping the great fields this side of the 
Missouri River. I can only mention the 
Chicago, Alton & St. Lonis, our Hlinois 
Central. deseribed elsewhere, and the Chi- 
eago & Roek Island. Further aronnd we 
come to the lines eonnecting us with all 
the Eastern cities. The Chicago, Indian- 


apolis & St. Lonis, the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, and the Michigan 
Central and Great Western, give us many 
highways to the seaboard. Thus we reach 
the Mississippi at tive points, from St. Paul 
to Cairo and the Gulf itself by two routes. 
We also reach Cineinnati and Baltimore, 
and Pittsburg and Philadelphia, and New 
York. North and south run the water 
courses of the lakes and the rivers, broken 
just enongh at this point to make a pass. 
Throngh this, from east to west, run the 
long lines that stretch from oeean to ocean. 

This is the neek of the glass, and the 
golden sands of commerce imust pass into 
our hands. Altogether we have more than 
10,000 iniles of railroad, directly tributary 
to this eity, seeking to unload their wealth 
in our coffers. All these roads have come 
themselves by the infallible instinct of 
capital. Not a dollar was ever given by 
the city to secure one of them, and only a 
small per eent. of stock taken originally by 
her citizens, and that taken simply as an 
investment. Coming in the natural order 
of events, they will not be easily diverted. 

There is still another showing to all this. 
The connection between New York and 
San Francisco is by the middle route. This 
passes inevitably through Chieago. St. 
Louis wants the Southern Pacifie or Kansas 
Paeitie, and pushes it out through Denver, 
and so on up to Cheyenne. But before the 
road is fairly under way, the Chieago roads 
shove ont to Kansas City, aking even the 
Kansas Pacifie a feeder, and aetually leav- 
ing St. Louis out in the cold. It is not too 
much to expect that Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington Territory will find their great 
market in Chicago. 


ne 
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But these are not all. Perhaps I had 
better notice here the ten or fifteen new 
roads that have just entered, or are just 
entering, our city. Their names are all 
that is necessary to give. Chicago & St. 
Paul, looking up the Red River country to 
the British possessions; the Chicago, At- 
lantic & Pacific ; the Chicago, Decatur & 
State line; the Baltimore & Ohio; the 
Chicago, Danville & Vincennes ; the Chi- 
cago & La Salle Railroad ; the Chicago, 
Pittsburgh & Cincinnati ; the Chicago and 
Canada Southern ; the Chicago and_ Illi- 
nvis River Railroad. These, with their con- 
nections, and with the new connections of 
the old roads, already in process of erection, 
give to Chicago not less than 10,000 miles 
of new tributaries from the richest land on 
the continent. Thus there will be added 
to the reserve power, to the capital within 
reach of this city, not less than $1,000,000,- 
000. 

Add to all this transporting power the 
ships that sail one every nine minutes of 
the business hours of the season of naviga- 
tion; add, also, the canal boats that leave 
one every five minutes dnring the same 
time—and you will see something of the 
business of the city. 


THE COMMERCE OF TUIS CITY 


has been leaping along to keep pace with 
the growth of the country around us. In 
1852, our commerce reached the hopeful 
sum of $20,000,000. In 1870 it reached 
$400,000,000. In 1871it was pnshed up 
above $450,000,000, and in 1875 it touched 
nearly double that. 

One half of our imported goods come di- 
rectly to Chicago. Grain enough is export- 
ed directly fron our docks to the old world 


toemploy asemi-weekly line of steamers of 
3,000 tons capacity. This branch is not 
likely to be greatly developed. Even after 
the great Welland Canal is completed we 
shall have only fourteen feet of water. The 
great ocean vessels will continue to control 
the trade. 

The schools of Chicago are nnsurpassed 
in America, Ontof a population of 300,- 
000, there were only 186 persons between 
the ages of six and twenty-one nnable to 
read, This is the best known record. 

In 1881 the mail system was condensed 
into a half-breed, who went on fvot to 
Niles, Mich., once in two weeks, and 
brought back what papers and news he 
could find. As late as 1846 there was 
often only one mail a week. A post-office 
was established in Chicago in 1833, and 
the post-master nailed up old boot-legs on 
one side of his shop to serve as boxes for 
the nabobs and literary men. 

The improvements that have character- 
ized the city are as startling as the city 
itself. In 1831, Mark Beaubien established 
a ferry over the river, and put himself un- 
der bonds to carry all the citizens free for 
the privilege of charging strangers. Now 
there are twenty-four large bridges and two 
tunnels. 

In 1833 the government expended §30,- 
000 on the harbor. Then commenced that 
series of maneuvers with the river that has 
made it one of the world’s curiosities. It 
used to wind around in the lower end of 
the town, and make its way rippling over 
the sand into the lake at the foot of Madi- 
son street. They took it up and put it 
down wheré it now is. It was a narrow 
stream, so narrow that even moderately 
small crafts had to go up through the wil- 
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lows and cat’s tails to the point near Lake 
street bridge, and back up one of the 
branches to get room enough in which to 
turn around. 

In 1844 the quagmires in the streets 
were first pontooned by plank roads, whieh 
aeted in wet weather as publie squirt-guns. 
Keeping yon ont of the mud, they com- 
promised by squirting the innd over yon. 
The wooden-bloek pavements eame to Chi- 
cago in 1857. In 1840 water was delivered 
by peddlers in carts or by hand. Then a 
twenty-five horse-power engine pushed it 
through hollow or bored logs along the 
streets till 1854, when it was introduced 
into the houses by new works. The first 
fire-engine was nsed in 1835, and the first 
steam fire-engine in 1859. Gas was ntil- 
ized for lighting the city in 1850. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association was 
organized in 1858, and horse railroads 
carried them to their work in 1859. The 
alarm telegraph adopted in 1864. The 
opera-honse built in 1865. The city grew 
from 560 acres in 1833 to 23,000 in 1869. 
In 1834, the taxes amounted to $48.90, and 
the trustees of the town borrowed £60 more 
for opening and improving streets. In 
1835, the Legislature anthorized a loan of 
$2,000, and the treasurer and street com- 
missioners resigned rather than plunge the 
town into such a gulf. 

One third of the city has been raised up 
an average of eight feet, giving good piteh 
to the 263 miles of sewerage. The water 
of the city is above all competition. It is 
received through two tunnels extending to 
acrib in the lake two miles from shore. 
The first tunnel is five feet two inches in 
diameter and two miles long, and can 
deliver 50,000,000 of gallons per day. The 


second tunnel is seven feet in diameter and 
six miles long, running four miles under 
the city, and can deliver 100,000,000 of 
gallons per day. This water is distributed 
through 410 miles of watermains. 

The three grand engineering exploits of 
the city are: First, lifting the city np on 
jack-screws, whole squares at a time, with- 
out interrupting the business, thus giving 
us good drainage; second, running the 
tunnels under the lake, giving us the best 
water in the world ; and third, the turning 
the current of the river in its own channel, 
delivering us from the old abominations, 
and making decency possible. They re- 
dound about equally to the credit of the 
engineering, to the energy of the people, 
and to the health of the city. 

That which really constitutes the city, its 
indescribable spirit, its soul, the way it 
lights up in every feature in the hour of 
action, has not been tonched. In meeting 
strangers, one is often surprised how some 
homely women marry so well. Their forms 
are bad, their gait uneven and awkward, 
their complexion is dull, their features 
are misshapen and mismatehed, and when 
we see them tlre is no beauty that we 
should desire them. But when once they 
are aroused on some subject, they put on 
new proportions. They light up into great 
power. The real person comes out from 
its unseemly ambnsh, and captures us at 
will. They have power. They have abil- 
ity to cause things to eome to pass. We 
no longer wonder why they are in such 
high demand. So it is with onr eity. 

There is no grand scenery except the 
two seas, one of water, the other of prairie. 
Nevertheless, there is a spirit abont it, a 
push, a breadth, a power, that soon makes 
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it a place never to be forsaken. One soon 
ceases to believe in impossibilities. Ba- 
laams are the only prophets that are disap- 
pointed. The bottom that has been on the 
point of falling out has been there so long 
that it has grown fast. Itcan not tall out. 
It has all the capital of the world itching 
to get inside the corporation. 

The two great laws that govern the 
growth and size of cities are, first, the 
amount of territory for which they are the 
distributing and receiving points ; second, 
the uumber of medium or moderate dealers 
that do this distributing. | Monopolists 
build up themselves, not the cities. They 
neither eat, wear, nor live in proportion to 
their business. Both these laws help Chi- 
cago. 

The tide of trade is eastward—not np or 
down the map, but across the map. The 
lake runs up a wingdam for 500 miles to 
gather in the business, Commerce can 
not ferry np there for seven months in the 
year and the facilities for seven months can 
do the work for twelve. Then the great re- 
gion west of us is nearly all good, productive 
land. Dropping south into the trail of 
St. Louis, yon fall into vast deserts and 
rocky districts, useful in holding the world 
together. St. Louis and Cincinnati, instead 
of rivaling and hurting Chicago, are her 
greatest sureties of dominion. They are 
far enough away to give sea-room—farther 
off than Paris is from London—and yet 
they are near enough to prevent the spring- 
ing np of any other great city between 
them. 

St. Louis will be helped by the opening 
of the Mississippi, but also hurt. That 
will put New Orleans on her feet, and with 
a railroad running over into Texas and so 


West, she will tap the streams that now 
crawl up the Texas and Missouri road. The 
current is East, not North, and a seaport at 
New Orleans can not permanently help St. 
Louis. 

Chicago is in the field almost alone, to 
handle the wealth of one fourth of the ter- 
ritory of this great republic. This strip of 
seacoast divides its margins between Port- 
land, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Savannah or some other 
great port to becreated for the South in the 
next decade. But Chieago has a dozen em- 
pires casting their treasures into her lap. 
Ou a bed of coal that can run all the ma- 
chinery of the world for 500 centuries; in 
a garden feed the race by the thousand 
years; at the head of the lakes that give 
her a temperature as a summer resort 
equaled by no great city in the land; with 
aclimate that insures the health of her 
citizens; surrounded by all the great de- 
posits of natural wealth in mines and forests 
and herds, Chicago is the wonder of to-day, 
and will be the city of the future. 


MASSACRE AT FORT DEARBORN. 


During the war of 1812, Fort Dearborn 
became the theater of stirring events. The 
garrison consisted of fifty-four men under 
command of Captain Nathan Heald, 
assisted by Lieutenant Helm (son-in-law of 
Mrs. Kinzie) and Ensign Ronau. Dr. 
Voorhees was surgeon. The only residents 
at the post at that time were the wives of 
Captain Heald and Lieutenant Helm, and 
afew of the soldiers, Mr. Kinzie and his 
family, and a few Canadian voyageurs, 
with their wives and children. The sol- 
diers and Mr. Kinzie wereon inost friendly 
terms with the Pottawatomies and Win- 


nebagoes, the prineipal tribes around them, 
but they could not win them from their 
attaehment to the British. 

One evening in April, 1812, Mr. Kinzie 
sat playing on his violin and his children 
were daneing to the musie, when Mrs. Kin- 
zie eame rushing into the house pale with 
terror, and exelaiming: “The Indians! the 
Indians!” ‘ What? where?” eagerly in- 
quired Mr. Kinzie. “Up at Lee’s, killing 
and sealping,” answered the frightened 
mother, who, when the alarm was given, 
was attending Mrs. Barnes (just contined) 
living not far off Mr. Kinzie and his 
family erossed the river and took refuge in 
the fort, to which place Mrs. Barnes and 
her infant not a day old, were safely eon- 
veyed. The rest of the inhabitants took 
shelter in the fort. This alarm was eaused 
by a sealping party of Winnebagoes, who 
hovered about the fort several days, when 
they disappeared, and for several weeks 
the inhabitants were undisturbed. 

On the 7th of August, 1812, General 
Hull, at Detroit, sent orders to Captain 
Heald to evacuate Fort Dearborn, and to 
distribute all the United States property to 
the Indians in the neighborhood—a most 
insane order. The Pottawatomie ehief 
who brought the dispateh had more wisdom 
than the eommanding general. He ad- 
vised Captain IIeald not to make the 
distribution. Said he: “Leave the fort 
and stores as they are, and let the Indians 
make distribution for themselves; and 
while they are engaged in the business, 
the white people may eseape to Fort 
Wayne.” 

Captain Heald held a eouncil with the In- 
dians on the afternoon of the 12th, in which 
his officers refused to join, for they had been 
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informed that treachery was designed— 
that the Indians intended to murder the 
white people in the couneil, and then 
destroy those in the fort. Captain Ileald, 
however, took the precaution to open a 
port-hole displaying a eannon pointing di- 
reetly upon the eonneil, and by that means 
saved his life. 

Mr. Kinzie, who knew the Indians well, 
begged Captain Heald not to eonfide in 
their promises, nor distribute the arms and 
munitions among them, for it would only 
put power into their hands to destroy the 
whites. Acting upon this advice, Heald 
resolved to withhold the munitions of war; 
and on the night of the 13th after the dis- 
tribution of the other property had been 
made, the powder, ball and liquors were 
thrown into the river, the muskets broken 
up and destroyed. 

Black Partridge, a friendly ehief, eame 
to Captain Heald and said: ‘Linden birds 
have been singing in my ears to-day; be 
eareful on the mareh you are going to 
take.” On that night vigilant Indians had 
erept near the fort and discovered the 
destruction of their promised booty going 
on within. The next morning the powder 
was seen floating on the surface of the river. 
The savages were exasperated and made 
loud eomplaints and threats. 

On the following day when preparations 
were making to leave the fort, and all the 
inmates were deeply impressed with a sense 
of impending danger, Capt. Wells, an 
uncle of Mrs. Heald, was discovered upon 
the Indian trail among the sand hills on 
the borders of the lake, not far distant, 
with aband of mounted Miamis, of whose 
tribe he was chief, having been adopted by 
the famous Miami warrior, Little Turtle. 
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surrender reached 


upon the Indians, drove them back to the 


When news of Ifull’s 
Fort Wayne, he had started with this torce 
to assist Heald in defending lort Dearborn. 
He was too late. Every means for its 
defense had been destroyed the night be- 
fore, and arrangements were made for leav- 
ing the fort on the morning of the 15th, 

Tt was a warm, bright morning in the 
middle of Angust. Indications were posi- 
tive that the savages intended to murder 
the white people; and when they moved 
out of the southern gate of the fort, the 
march was like a funeral procession. The 
band, feeling the solemnity of the occasion, 
struck up the Dead March in Saul. 

Capt. Wells, who had blackened his face 
with gun-powder in token of his fate, took 
the lead with his band of Miamis, followed 
by Captain Heald with his wife by his side 
on horseback. Mr. Kinzie hoped by his 
personal influence to avert the impending 
blow, and therefore accompanied them, 
leaving his family in a boat in charge of a 
friendly Indian, to be taken to his trading 
station at the site of Niles, Michigan, in 
the event of his death. 

The procession moved slowly along the 
lake shore till they reached the sand hills 
between the prairie and the beach, when 
the Pottawatomie escort, under the lead- 
ership of Blackbird, filed to the right, 
placing those hills between them and the 
white people. Wells, with his Miamis, had 
kept in the advance. They suddenly came 
rushing back, Wells exclaiming, ‘They 
are about to attack us; form instantly.” 
These words were quickly followed by a 
storm of bullets which came whistling 
over the little hills which the treacherous 
savages had made the covert for their mur- 
derous attack. The white troops charged 


prairie, and then the battle was waged be- 
tween fifty-four soldiers, twelve civilians 
and three or four women (the cowardly 
Miamis having fled at the outset) against 
five hnudred Indian warriors. The white 
people, hopeless, resolved to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. Ensign Ronan 
wielded his weapon vigorously, even after 
falling upon his knees weak from the loss 
of blood. Capt. Wells, who was by the 
side of his niece, Mrs. Heald, when the 
conflict began, behaved with the greatest 
coolness and courage. He said to lier, 
“We have not the slightest chance for lite. 
We must part to meet no more in this 
world. God bless you.” And then he 
dashed forward. Seeing a young warrior, 
painted like a demon, climb into a wagon 
in which were twelve children, and toma- 
hawk then: all, he eried out, unmindful of 
his personal danger, “If that is your game, 
butehering women and children, I will kill 
too.” He spurred his horse towards the 
Indian camp, where they had left their 
squaws and papooses, hotly pursned by 
swift-footed young warriors, who sent bul- 
lets whistling after him. One of these 
killed his horse and wounded him severely 
in the leg. With a yell the young braves 
rnshed to make him their prisoner and re- 
serve him for torture. Ile resolved not to 
be made a captive, and by the use of the 
most provoking epithets tried to induce 
them to kill him instantly. He called a 
fiery young chiet a sqguaw, when the en- 
raged warrior killed Wells instantly with 
his tomahawk, jumped upon his body, ent 
out his heart, and ate a portion of the warm 
morse! with savage delight ! 

In this fearful combat women bore a 
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conspicuous part. Mrs. Heald was an ex- 
cellent equestrian and an expert in the use 
of the rifle. She fought the savages bravely, 
receiving several severe wounds. Though 
faint trom the loss of blood, she managed to 
keep her saddle. A savage raised his toma- 
hawk to kill her, when she Jooked him full 
in the faee, and with a sweet smile and in a 
gentle voice said, in his own language, 
“Surely you will not kill a squaw!” The 
arm of the savage fell, and thi lite of the 
heroic woman was saved. 

Mrs. Helm, the step-daughter of Mr. 
Kinzie, had an eneounter with a stont In- 
dian, who attempted to tomahawk her. 
Springing to one side, she received the 
glancing blow on her shoulder. and at the 
same instant seized the savage round the 
neck with her arms and endeavored to get 
hold of his scalping knife, which hung in a 
sheath at his breast. While she was thus 
struggling she was dragged from her antag- 
onist by another powerful Indian, who bore 
her, in spite ot her struggles, to the margin 
of the lake and plunged her in. To her 
astonishment she was held by him so that 
she would not drown, and she soon per- 
ceived that she was in the hands of the 
friendly Black Partridge, who had saved 
her life. 

The wife of Sergeant Holt, a large and 
powerful woman, behaved as bravely as an 
Amazon. She rode a fine, high-spirited 
horse, which the Indians eoveted, and 
several of them attacked her with the butts 
of their guns, for the purpose of dismount- 
ing her; but she used the sword which she 
had snatched from her disabled husband so 
skillfully that she foiled them; and, sud- 
denly wheeling her horse, she dashed over 
the prairie, followed by the savages shout- 


ing, “The brave woman! the brave woman! 
Don’t hurt her!” They finally overtook 
her, and while she was fighting them in 
front, a powerful savage came up behind 
her, seized her by the neck and dragged 
her to the ground. Horse and woman 
were made captive. Mrs. lok was a long 
time a eaptive among the Indians, but was 
afterward ransomed. 

In this sharp eonflict two thirds of the 
white people were slain and wounded, and 
all their horses, baggage and provision 
were lost. Only twenty-eight straggling 
men now remained to fight five hundred 
Indians rendered furious by the sight of 
blood. They succeeded in breaking through 
the ranks of the innrderers and gaining a 
slight eminence on the prairie near the 
Oak Woods. The Indians did not pursue, 
but gathered on their flanks, while the 
chiefs held a consultation on the sand-hills, 
and showed signs of willingness to parley. 
It would have been madness on the part of 
the whites to_renew the tight; and so Capt. 
Heald went forward and met Blaekbird on 
the open prairie, where terms of sur- 
render were agreed upon. It was arranged 
that the white people should give np their 
arms to Blackbird, and that the survivors 
sliould become prisoners of war, to be ex- 
changed for ransoms as soon as practicable. 
With this understanding captives and cap- 
tors started for the Indian camp near the 
fort, to whieh Mrs. Ilelm had been taken 
bleeding and suffering by Black Partridge, 
and had met her step-father and learned 
that her husband was safe. 

A new scene of horror was now opened 
at the Indian eamp. The wounded, not 
being included in the surrender, as it was 
interpreted by the Indians, and the British 
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general, Proctor, having offered a liberal 
bounty for American scalps, delivered at 
Malden, nearly ali the wounded men were 
killed and scalped, and price of the trophies 
was afterward paid by the British govern- 
mrent. 

This celebrated Indian chief, Shabbona, 
deserves more than a passing notice. Al- 
thongh he was not so conspicuous as 
Tecumseh or Black Hawk, yet in point of 
merit lhe was superior to either of them. 

Shabbona was born at an Indian village 
on the Kankakee River, now in Will Connty 
about the year 1775. While young he was 
made chief of the band, and went to Shab- 
bona Grove, now De Kalb County, where 
they were found in the early settlement of 
the county. 

In the war of 1812, Shabbona, with his 
warriors, joined Tecumseh, was aid to that 
wreat chief, and stood by his side when he 
fell at the battle of the Thames. 
time of the Winnebago war, in 1827, he 
visited almost every village among the Pot- 
tawatomies, and by his persuasive argn- 
ments prevented them from taking part in 
the war. By reqnest of the citizens of 


Chicago, Shabbona, accompanied by Billy. 


Caldwell (Sauganash), visited Big Foot’s 
village at Geneva Lake, in order to pacify 
the warriors, as fears were entertained that 
they were about to raise the tomahawk 
against the whites. Here Shabbona was 
tuken prisoner by Big Foot, and his life 
threatened, bnt on the following day was 
set at liberty. From that. time the Indians 
(through reproach) styled him “the white 
man’s friend,” and many times his life was 
endangered. 

Before the Black Hawk war, Shabbona 
wet in council at two different times, and 


At the’ 


by his inflnence prevented his peaple from 
taking part with the Saes and Foxes. 
After the death of Black Partridge and 
Senachwine, no chief among the Pottawat- 
omies exerted so much iuflnence as Shab- 
bona. Black Hawk, aware of this intlu- 
ence, visited hiin at two different times, in 
order to enlist him in his cause, but was 
unsuccessful. While Black Hawk was a 
prisoner at Jefferson Barracks, he said, had 
it not been for Shabbona the whole Potta- 
watomie nation wonld have joined his 
standard, and he could have continned the 
war for years. 

To Shabbona many of the early settlers 
of Illinois owe the preservation of their 
lives, for it is a well-known fact, had he not 
notified the people of their danger, a large 
portion of them wonld have fallen victims 
to the tomahawk of savages. By saving 
the lives of whites he endangered his own, 
for the Saes and Foxes threatened to kill 
him, and made two attempts to execute 
their threats. They killed Pypeogee, his 
son, and Pyps, his nephew, aud hunted him 
down as thongh he was a wild beast. 

Shabbona had a reservation of two sec. 
tions of land at his Grove, but by leaving 


‘it and going West for a short time, the 


Government declared the reservation for- 
feited, and sold it the same as other vacant 
land. On Shabbona’s return, and finding 
his possessions gone, he was very sad and 
broken down in spirit, and left the Grove 
forever. The citizens of Ottawa raised 
money and bonght him a tract of land on 
the Illinois River, above Seneca, in Grundy 
County, on which they built a honse, and 
supplied him with means to live on. He 
lived here until his death, which occurred 
on the 17th of July, 1859, in the eighty- 
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fonrth year of his age, and was buried with 
great pomp in the cemetery at Morris. 
His squaw, Pokanoka, was drowned in 
Mazon Creek, Grundy County, on the 
30th of November, 1864, and was buried 
by his side. 

In 1861 subseriptions were taken up in 


many of the river towns, to erect a monu- 
ment over the remains of Shabbona, but 
the war breaking out, the enterprise was 
abandoned. Only a plain marble slab 


marks the resting-place of this friend of the 
white man. 
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“The little fields made green 

By husbandry of many thrifty years.” 

HERE is no question of such deep in- 

terest as the geological history of that 
particular portion of the country in which we 
make our homes. The people of Southern 
Illinois are an agricultural people in their 
pursuits. Their first care is the soil and 
climate, and it is in them they may find an 
almost inexhaustible fund of knowledge, that 
will ever put money in their coffers, All 
mankind are deeply interested in the soil. 
From it comes all life, all beauty, pleasure, 
wealth and enjoyment. Of itself, it may 
not be a beautiful thing, but from it comes 
the fragrant flower, the golden fields, the 
sweet blush of the maiden’s cheek, the flash 
of the lustrous eye, that is more powerful to 
subdue the heart of obdurate man than an 
army with banners. Frem it spring the great, 
rich cities, whose towers, and temples, and 
minarets kiss the early morning sun, and 
whose ships, with their precious cargoes, 
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fleck every sea. In short, it is the nourish- 
ing mother whence comes our high civiliza- 
tion—the wealth of nations, the joys and ex- 
alted pleasures of life. 

The corner-stene upon which all life rests 
is the farmer, who tickles the earth, and it 
laughs with the rich harvests that so beunti- 
fully bless mankind. Who, then, should be 
so versed in the knowledye of the soil as the 
farmer? What other information can be so 
valuable to him as the mastery of the science 
of geology, that much of it, at least, as ap- 
ples to the portion of the earth where he 
kas cast his furtunes and cultivates the soil? 
We talk of oducating the farmer, and ordi- 
narily this means to send the boys to college, 
to acquire what is termed a classical educa- 
tion, and they come back, perhaps, as grad: 
uates, as incapable of telling the geological 
story of their father’s farm as of describing 
the color and shape of last year's clouds. 
How much more of practical value it would 
have been to the young man had he never 
| looked into the classics, and instead thereof 
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had taken a few practical lessons in the local 
geology that wonld have told him the story 
of the soil around him, and enabled him to 
comprehend how it was formed, its ditferent 
qualities and from whence it came and its 
constituent elements. The farmer grows to 
be an old man, and he will tell yon he has 
learned to be a good farmer only by a long 
life of laborious experiments; and if you 
shonld tell him that these experiments had 
made him a scientific farmer, he would look 
with a good deal of contempt upon your sup- 
posed effort to poke ridicule athim. He has 
taught himself to regard the word “science” 
as the property only of bookworms and cranks. 
He does not realize that every step in farm- 
ing is a purely scientific operation, becanse 
science is made by experiments and investi- 
gations. An old farmer may examine a soil 
and tell you that it is adapted to wheat or 
corn, that it is warm, or cold and heavy, or a 
few other facts that fhis long experience has 
taught him, and to that extent he is a scien- 
tific farmer. He will tell you that his knowl- 
edge has cost him much labor, and many sore 
disappointments. Suppose that in his youth 
a well-digested chapter on the geological his- 


tory, that would have told him in the sim- | 


plest terms, all about the land he was to eulti- 
vate, how invaluable the lesson would have 
been, and how much in money value it would 
have proved to him. In other words, if you 
could give your boys a practical education, 
made up of a few lessons pertaining to those 
subjects that immediately concern their lives, 
how invaluable such an education might be, 
and how many men wonld thus be saved the 
pangs and penalties of ill-directed lives. 
The parents often spend much money in 
the education of their children, and from 
this they build great hopes upon their fut. 
ure that are often blasted, not through the 
fault, always, of the child, but throngh the 


error of the parent in not being able to know 
in what real, practical education consists, If 
the schools of the country, for instance, could 
devote one of the schoo] months in each year 
to rambling over the hills and the fields, and 
gathering practical lessons in the geology 
and botany of the section of country in 
which the children were born and reared, 
how incomparably more valuable and useful 
the time thus spent would be to them in 
after life, than wonld the present mode of 
shutting out the sunshine of life, and spend- 
ing both life and vitality in studying meta- 
physica] mathematics, or the most of the other 
text-books, that impart nothing that is worth 
the carrying home to the child’s stock of 
knowledge. At all events, the chapter in 
the county’s history, or in the history of any 
community or country, that tells its geolog- 
ical formation, is of first importance to all its 
people, and if properly prepared it will be- 
come a source of great interest to all, and do 
much to disseminate a better education 
among the people, and thus be a perpetual 
blessing to the commuuity. 

The permanent effects of the soil on the 
people are as strong and certain as they are 
upon the vegetution that springs from it. It 
isa maximin geology that the soil and its 
underlying rocks forecast unerringly to the 
trained eye the character of the people, 
the nnmber and the quality of the civ- 
ilization of those who will, in the com- 
ing time, occupy it. Indeed, so close are the 
relations of the geology and the people that 
this Jaw is plain and fixed, that a new coun- 
try may have its outlines of history written 
when first looked upon; and it is not, as so 
many suppose, one of those deep, abstruse 
subjects that are to be given over solely to a 
few great investigators and thinkers, and to 
the masses must forever remain asealed book. 
Our youths may learn the important outlines 
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of the geology of their country with no more 
difficulty than they meet in mastering the 
multiplication table or the simple rule of 
three. And we make no question that a 
youth need not possess one-half of the men- 
tal activity and shrewduess in making a fair 
geologist of himself that he would tind was 
required of him to become a skillful manip- 
ulator of cards or a successful jockey. 

On the geological structure of a country 
depend the pursuits of its inhabitants, and 
the genius of its civilization. Agriculture is 
the outgrowth of a fertile soil; mining re- 
sults from mineral resources, and from nav- 
igable rivers spring navies and commerce. 
Every great branch of jindustry requires, for 
its suecessful devolopment, the cultivation of 
kindred arts and sciences. Phases of life 
and modes of thonght are thus induced, 
which give to different communities and 
States characters as various as the diverse 
rocks that underlie them. In like manner 
it may be shown that their moral and 
intellectual qualities depend on mater- 
ial conditions. Where the soil and sub- 
jacent rocks are profuse in the bestowal of 
wealth, man is indolent and _ efteminate; 
where effort is reqnired to live, he becomes 
enlightened and virtuous. A perpetually 
mild climate and bread growing upon the 
trees will produce only ignorant savages. 
The heaviest misfortune that has so long en- 
vironed poor, persecuted Ireland has been 
her ability to produce the potato, and thus 
subsist wife and children upon a small! patch 
of ground. Statistics tell us that the num- 
ber of marriages are regulated by the price 
of corn, and the true philosopher has dis- 
covered that the invention of gunpowder did 
more to civilize the world than any one thing 
in its history. 

Geology traces tho history of the earth 
back through suecessive stages of develop- 
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ment to its rudimental condition in a state 
of fusion. The sun, and the planetary sys- 
tem that revolves around it, were originally a 
common mass, that became separated in a 
vaseous state, and the Joss of heat in a planet 
reduced it to an elastic state, and thus it com- 
menced to write its own history, and place 
its records upon these imperishable books, 
where the geologist may go and read the 
strange, eventful story. The earth was a 
wheeling ball of fire, and the eooling event- 
ually formed the exterior crust, and in the 
slow process of time prepared the way for 
the animal and vegetable life it now con- 
tains, In its center, the fierce flames still rage 
with undiminished energy. Voleanoes are 
outlets for these deep-seated fires, where are 
generated those tremendous forces, an illus- 
tration of which is given in the eruptious of 
Vesuvius, which has thrown a jet of lava, re- 
sembling a column of flame, 10,000 feet 
high. The amount of lava ejected at a sin- 
gle eruption from one of the volcanoes of 
Teeland has been estimated at £0,000, 000,- 
000 tons, a quantity sufficient to cover a 
large city with a mountain as high as the 
tallest Alps. Our world is yet constantly 
congealing, just as the process has been con- 
stautly yvoing on for billions of yeare, and 
yet the rocky crust that rests upon this inter- 
nal fire is estimated to be only between thirty 
and forty miles in thickness. In the silent 
depths of the stratified rocks are the former 
creation vf plants and animals, which lived 
and died during the slow, dragging centuries 
of their formation. These fossil remains are 
fragments of history, which enable the geol- 
ogist to extend his researches far back mto 
the realms of the past, and not only deter- 
mine their former modes of life, but study 
the contemporaneous history of their rocky 
beds, and group them into systems. And 
such has been the profusion of life, that the 
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great limestone formations of the globe con- 
sist mostly of animal remains, cemented by 
the infusion of animal matter. A large part 
of the soil spread over the earth’s surface has 
been elaborated in animal organisms. First, 
as nourishment, it enters into the structure 
of plants, and forms vegetable tissne; passing 
thence, as food, into the animal, it becomes 
endowed with life, and when death occurs it 
returns into the soil and imparts to it addi- 
tional elements of fertility. 

Thorvalization of great defects in the edu- 
cation of our young farmers and of their 
losses and disappointments, and even disas- 
ters, inthe pursuit of their ocenpation of till- 
ing the earth, that come of their neglect in 
early education and training, prompts us 
to present a subject that many of our 
readers will consider dry and uninterest- 
ing. The views of the writer are not vis- 
ionary, or mere theories drawn from books. 
Born and reared ona farm, with nearly a 
quarter of acentury’s experience in tilling 
the soil, qualifies him to tell, with as much 
facility as Horace Greeley, what “he knows 
about farming.” The most inportant subject 
to all mankind to-day is how to get for the 
young people the best education; how to fit 
our youths for the life struggle before them. 
Agassiz was unce appealed to by some New 
England horse-breeders in regard to develop- 
ing horses, and told them it was not a ques- 
tion of equestrianism, but one of rocks. To 
most men the reply would have been almost 
meaningless, yet it was full of wisdom. It 
signified that certain rock formations that un. 
derlie ihe soil would insure a certain growth 
of grasses and water, and the secret of the 
perfect horse lay here. 

That the reader may gather here lessons 
in the knowledge of the rocks that are spread 
ont over the earth, we give in their order the 
different groups and systems in the simplest 


form we can present them, as gathered from 
the geologists. We only deem it necessary 
to explain that all rocks are either igneous 
or stratified; the former meaning melted by 
fire, and the latter, sediment deposited in wa- 
ter. Their order, commencing with the lowest 
stratified rocks and ascending.are as follows: 

The Laurentian system is the lowest and 
oldest of the stratified rocks. From the effects 
of great heat, it has assumed, to some extent, 
the character of the igneons rocks below, but 
still retains its original lines of stratifica- 
tion. A principal effect of the great heat 
to which its rocks were exposed is crystal- 
lization, The Laurentian system was formerly 
believed to be destitute of organie remains, 
but recent investigations have led to the 
discovery of animals, so low in the scale of 
organization as to be regarded as the first 
appearance of sentient existence. This dis- 
covery, as it extends the origin of life back- 
ward through 30,000 feet of strata, may be 
regarded as one of the most important ad- 
vances made in American geology. 

The Huronian system, like the one that 
precedes it, and on which it rests, is highly 
erystalline. Although fossils have not been 
found in it, yet from its position, the infer- 
ence is they once existed. and if they do not 
now, the great transforming power of heat 
has caused their obliteration. This, and 
the subjacent system, extend from Labra- 
dor southwesterly to the great lakes, and 
thence northwesterly toward the Aretic 
Ocean. They derive their names from the 
St. Lawrence and Lake Huron, on the banks 
of which are found their principal outcrops. 
Their emergence from the ocean was the birth 
of the North American Continent. One face 
of the nplift looked toward the Atlantic and 
the other toward the Pacific, thas prefigur- 
ing the future shores of this great divison 
of the globe of which they are the germ. 
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The Silurian age, compared with the more 
stable formations of subsequent times, was one 
of commotion, in which fire and water played 
& conspicuous part. HKarthquakes and volca- 
noes furrowed the yielding crust with ridges, 
and threw up islands whose craggy summits, 
here and there, stood like sentinels above 
the murky deep which dashed against their 
shores. The present diversities of climate 
did not exist, as the temperature was mostly 
dune to the escape of internal heat, which 
was the same over every part of the surface. 
As the radiation of heat, in future ages, de- 
clined, the sun became the controlling power, 
and zones of climate appeared as the result 
of solar domination. Uniform thermal con- 
ditions imparted a corresponding character 
to vegetable and animal life, and one univer- 
sal fauna and flora extended from the equa- 
tor to the poles. During the Silurian age, 
North America, like its inhabitants, was 
mostly submarine, as proved by wave. lines 
on the emerging lands. 

The Devonian age is distinguished for the 
introduction of vertebrates, or the fourth sub- 
kingdom of animal life, and the beginning of 
terrestrial vegetation. The latter appeared 
in two classes, the highest of the flowerless 
and the lowest of the flowering plants. The 
Lepidodendron, a noted instance of the for- 
mer, was a majestic, upland forest tree, 
which, during the coal period, grew to a 
height of eighty feet, and had a base of more 
than three feet in diameter. Its description 
is quite poetical, and is as follows: Beau- 
tiful spiral tlutings, coiling in opposite direc- 
tions and crossing each other at fixed angles, 
earved the trunks and branches into rhom- 
boidal eminences, each of which was scarred 
with the mark of a falling leaf. At an alti- 
tude of sixty feet, it sent off arms, each sep- 
arating into branchlets, covered with a 
needle-like foliage destitute of flowers. It 
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grew, not by internal or external accretions, 
| as plants of the present day, but, like the 

building of a monument, by additions to the 

top of its trunk. Mosses, rushes and other 

diminutive tlowerless plants are now the only 

representatives of this eryptogamic vegeta- 
| tion, which so largely predominated in the 
| early botany of the globe. Flora) beauty 
| and fragrance were not characteristic of the 

old Devonian woods. No bird existed to 
| enliven their silent groves with song; no ser- 
pent to hiss in the fenny brakes, nor beast 
to pursue, with hideous yells, its panting 
prey. 

The vertebrates consisted of fishes, of which 
the Ganoids and Placoids were the principal 
groups. The former were the forerunners of 
the reptile, which in many respects they 
closely resemble. They embraced a large 
number of species, many of which grew to a 
gigantic size; but, with the exception of the 
gar and sturgeon, they have no living repre- 
sentative. The Placoids, structurally formed 
for advancement, still remain among the 
highest types of the present seas. The shark, 
a noted instance, judging from its fossil re- 
mains, must have attained 100 feet in length. 
Both groups lived in the sea, and if any 
fresh water animals existed, their remains 
have either perished or not been found. So 
numerous were the inhabitants of the ocean, 
that the Devonian has been styled the age of 
fishes. In their anatomical structure was 
foreshadowed the organization of man; rep- 
tiles, birds and mammals being the inter- 
mediate gradations. 

The Carboniferous age opened with the 
deposition of widely extended marine forma- 
| tions. Added to the strata previously de- 

posited, the entire thickness in the region 
of the Alleghanics, now partially elevated, 
amounted to seven miles. The most promi- 
| nent feature of the Carboniferous age was the 
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table tissue, the material furnished for this 
purpose was the vast forest accumulation pe- 
culiar to the period. The coal-fields of Eu- 
rope are estimated at 18,000 square miles, 
those of the United States at 150,000. In 
Illinois, three-fourths of the surface are un- 
derlaid by beds of coal, and the State, conse- 
quently, has a greater area than any other 
member of the Union. The entire carbon- 
iferous system, including the coal beds and 
the intervening strata, in Southern Illinois, 
is 27,000 feet in thickness and in the north- 
ern part only 500 feet. 

The Reptilian age came next, and is distin- 
guished for changes in the continental bor- 
ders. which generally ran withiu their pres- 
ent limits. ; 

The Mammalian age witnessed the increase 
of the muss of the earth above the ocean’s 
level threefold, and next in regular succes- 
sion was the age of Man, which commenced 
with the present geological conditions. These 
are the order of the earth’s formation, sim- 
ply given, to the time of the coming of man. 
Though the absolute time of his coming can- 
not be determined, he was doubtless an in. 
habitant of the earth many thousands of 
years before he was sufficiently intelligent to 
preserve the records of his own history. 

The present age still retains, in a dimin- 
ished degree of activity. the geological action 
we have briefly sketched. The oscillations of 
the earth's crust are still going on, perhaps 
as they ever have. As an evidence of this, it 
is a well-known fact that the coast of Green- 
land, on the western side, for a distance of 
600 miles, has been slowly sinking for the 
past four hundred years. Thus constantly 
have the bottoms of the oceans been lifted 
above the waters and the mountains sunk and 
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formation of coal. Being carbonized vege- | and eternal mountains are as unstable as the 


floating waves of the water. 

Jefferson County is situated southeast of 
the intersection of the Ohio & Mississippi 
and the Illinois Central Railroads, and is 
bounded on the north by Marion County, on 
the east by Wayne and Hamilton, on the 
south by Franklin, on the west by Perry and 
Washington, and has an area of 576 square 
miles. It is estimated that at least four. fifths 
of this territory is timbered land, while only 
about one-fifth is prairie. The prairies invar- 
iably occupy the wore or less elevated lands 
between the water-courses, and have generally 
a considerable depth of quaternary deposits, 
sometimes underlaid with shales. It is sel- 
dom that rocks are found in the prairies, even 
by digging to some depth, though at some 
places timbered hills occur in the prairie, 
which are underlaid with solid rocky strata, 
and rise above the level of the prairie either 
within its bounds or at ifs edge. Knob 
Prairie has its name from such a hill or knob. 
The timbered portion of the county is partly 
flat, but_most of it is undulating or broken, 
in consequence of the numerous water-courses 
which traverse the county in every direction. 
It has some post-oak flats, also some wet flats 
at the edge of prairies, in which water-oak 
predominates, but more oak barrens, with a 
growth of black oak, white oak, post oak, 
hickory, ete. The timber in the creek bot- 
toms is generally quite heavy, and consists of 
swamp white oak, water oak, sugar maple, 
syeamore, black walnut, white walnut, ete. 
In the extreme southeast part of the county, 
however, are occasional trees of more south- 
ern affinity, such as the sweet gum. 

The county is well supplied with running 
water, principally by the branches of Big 
Muddy River, which head near the north line 


became the beds of the sea. In the science of the county and traverse it in a southerly 
of geology, this solid old earth and its fixed | direction, with many smaller creeks which 
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empty into them, both from the west and 
east. The main branch of Big Muddy River 
heads near the northwest corner of the coun- 
ty, some miles southeast of Centralia, while 
some other ravines near by run westward to- 
ward Crooked Creek and the Kaskaskia 
River, he Little Muddy River passes 
through the southwest corner of the county. 
In the northeast part of the county is 
Horse Creek, a tributary of the Little Wa- 
bash River, and all the branches on the east 
line of the county take their course east- 
ward, toward the Little Wabash. 

The geological formation of Jefferson 
County, like those of all the adjoining coun- 
ties, are members of the coal formation. All 
over the county, with the exception of a 
limited area in the southwest corner, is found 
the same strata traced all over the county of 
Marion—a subdivision of the upper coal 
measures, including a coal seam which varies 
from six to twenty-four inches in thickness. 
Ata greater depth may be found the Du 
Quoin coal bed, and the sandstones overlying 
this coal and its associated limestones, have 
been traced over a large area east of the out- 
crop of the coal, and attain a considerable 
but variable thickness, sometimes amounting 
to more than two hundred feet, and appear to 
pass across the extreme southeast corner of 
this county.* 

The Shoal Creek limestone has no great 
thickness. It varies between seven and fif- 
teen feet; but being the only prominent 
limestone between two heavy bodies of sand- 
stone, it forms a well marked horizon, and 
ean be readily traced over a long distance. 
In Perry County, only a quarter of a mile 
from the Jefferson County line, on Little 
Muddy River, just before it enters the latter 
county, is an outcrop of evidently the saine 


* Most uf the local geology, and the facts pertaining to it, are 
compiled from the official survey of the State. 
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limestone. Here five feet of it are exposed, 
covered with soil. It rests on one foot of 
shales and three feet of black, laminated 
slates, which reach to the water level. Coal, 
probably fifteen inches thick, has been dug 
from the bed of the creek. From this point, 
the Shoal Creek limestone must pass into 
Jefferson County; but the county is mostly 
covered with heavy quaternary deposits, 
and is thinly settled, so that artificial de- 
posits are wanting. Higher up these creeks 
and in the barrens, sandstones-crop out at a 
few points. The rest of the county is ocen- 
pied by the higher sandstone formation, the 
same which covers the whole of Marion 
County, Almost everywhere single layers of 
the sandstone can be found of sufficient hard- 
ness for building purposes. This formation 
being part of the coal measure system, it 
may be expected to contain some stone coal, 
but it is notrich in this mineral. It is found 
at numerous points, however, throughout 
Jefferson and Marion Counties, and it un- 
doubtedly extends much further. It is of 
considerable local importance, being used ex- 
tensively in this district, and has been opened 
at numerous points. At some places, this 


| coal is quite pure and free from sulphur, but 


at others it contains much sulphuret of 
iron. 

The slaty, fossiliferons limestone, which 
is a certain indication of the coal, has been 
noticed north of the “ Limestone Branch.” 
In Jordan’s Prairie, at Rome, the coal is 
struck in every well, only ten feet below the 
surface, and is probably ten inches thick. 
At the edge of the prairie southeast from 
Rome, the coal has been mined to some ex- 
tent, especially in the southwest part of Sec- 
tion 18. At that point the bed is fourteen 
inches thick, of which at least ten is good 
coal. The coal has likewise been found near 
the middle of the north line of the northeast 
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quarter of Section 24 and farther east, and at 
other points in this portion of the county. 
In all places it was from ten to twelve inches 
thick, and accompanied with shales, the cal- 
vareous slate and sandstone. 

The official survey, anda description of 
all the noteworthy discoveries in the county 
leads to the conclusion that all the coal 
which is near the surface in the county, 
with the exception of that in the south- 
west eorner, belongs to one stratum. which, 
is in some places divided in two by a parting 
of shale, and which is the same that extends 
all over the adjoining county of Marion. 
The stratum, at a few points, exceeds one and 
a half feet in thickness of good coal, and is 
frequently thinner. Where it is thicker, it 
generally contains impure portions. It is at 
many points of a very good quality, and. as 
the country is broken, it can be profitably 
worked in numerous localities by stripping 
along the outcropping edges. It is. there- 
fore, well adapted to supply the local de- 
mand for coal throughout the county at a 
yery moderate cost. The coal and accom- 
panying strata are neither horizontal nor 
dipping in one direction, but they form 
waves which follow mure or less the surface 
configuration of the country. A question 
arises whether there is a lower coal bed, of 
greater thickness, at an available depth. The 
next lower coal seam is that underneath the 
Shoal Creek limestone; but this coal, where 
it is known on Little Muddy Hiver, near the 
west line of the county, is too thin to pay 
the expenses of deep mining. This seam 
mas become of some local importance in the 
southwest corner of the county, where it can 
be worked by stripping along its outcrop on 
a limited area. but further on it is covered by 
a considerable thickness of the higher strata. 
The only remaining coal bed of good prom- 
ise is, then, the one worked in the coal shaft 


at Tamaroa, on the Illinois Central Railroad. 
at a depth of about two hundred feet below 
the surface, which is the Du Quoin coal. 
Tamaroa isa little over four miles west of 
the southwest corner of the county. and it 
would seem, therefore, as if this coal bed. in 
the nearest part of the county, could not be 
much, if any, deeper. From the same for- 
mations, however, in the adjoining counties. 
it is believed that this coal dips rapidly 
downward from Tamaroa, and in most parts 
of Jefferson County lies at a considerable 
depth. It would probably be found at the 
least depth in the southwest corner of the 
county, but even ,there it would hardly be 
reached under several hundred feet. 

The coal near the surface in this county is 
the same as the vein near the surface at Cen- 
tral City. Ifa great demand for coal should 
arise, this lower coal bed might supply it. 
Its depth, at least, would not be greater than 
that of many coal pits in other countries. 
and the only question would be as to its 
thickness, which at Tamaroa amounts to five 
feet eight inches. 

The shales accompanying the coal bed con- 
tain generally much kidney-iron ore—an im- 
pure carbonate of iron in sub-globular con- 
cretions, or in flat bodies or sheets. The ag- 
gregate quantity of this ore is large, but it is 
probably ;not concenirated at any one point 
in sufficient quantity and of sufficient purity 
to be. for the present. of practical value for 
the production of iron. Some pieces of galena 
have been found scattered over the country, 
such as occur in the drift in many other 
counties of the State. The water in some 
parts of the county is impregnated with salis, 
originating principally from the decomposi- 
tion of the sulphate of iron contained in 
the coal or shales, and from the action 
of the sulphate of iron thus produced 
upon the strata which it pereolates. Thus. 
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other and more complex combinations of salts 
are formed, such as nmiagnesia salts, alums, 
etc. As the coal seam-is near the surface in 
many neighborhoods, wells are frequently 
sunk down to it or the accompanying strata, 
and this well-water contains these salts in 
variable qnantities, which are often sufticient- 
ly large to prevent the use of the water for 
household purposes. Thus itis at Mount 
Vernon, at Rome, in some parts of Horse 
Prairie, especially at the Stone-Coal branch, 
and at other places. 

The strongest mineral water, probably, in 
the county is the springs of Dr. William Duff 


Green, in the southeastern partof the city of . 


Monnt Vernon. There are several of these 
springs. They issue from the side of a shal- 
low ravine, at the same level, a few feet from 
each other, from a highly ferruginous 
stratum, whichis apparently the slaty shale, 
with the iron ore above the coal seam here 
changed beyondrecognition by the long-con- 
tinned influence of the mineral water. These 
springs all contain a considerable quantity 
of iron combined with other salts. A re- 
markable fact is that the water of allcf them 
is not quite the same. The difference con. 
sists. however, principally in the relative 
quantity of the salts. The springs evidently 
emanate from the same stratum, but, passing 
through different portions of the rock, the 
water may come in contact with slightly dif- 
ferent mineral] substances. 

The temperature of the running springs is 
the mean temperature of the earth in this 
latitude, or, what is the same, thatof a deep, 
cool cellar; but one spring, which is by Dr. 
Green called “Tepid Spring,” differs from 
the others in various respects. It is warmer 
than the others, at least in summer. because, 
not running as freely as they do, its water is 
stationary. and assames the temperature of 
the air. It does not freeze in winter, which 


is, apparently, not a consequence of intrinsic 
heat, but of its saline character. Its water 
has a milky hue, because the iron salts which 
it contains begin t» decompose in the orifice 
of the spring, where they are long exposed to 
the oxidizing influence of the air, without 
being discharged. ‘Such is the simple ex- 
planation. based on the teaching of science, 
of some facts which have been regarded as 
wonderfnl mysteries. Nature's works seem 
mysterious. but all conform to definite laws, 
which, when the principles are once under- 
stood. appear clear and plain as daylight. 
Asmall quantity of gas is devolved in the 
springs, either through the action of sulphates 
upon carbonates in the strata or perhaps al- 
together by a vegetation of a low order, 
which rapidly grows and cvats the orifice of 
the springs, and. under the direct action of 
the sun’s rays, exshales oxygen. Although 
originally similar, the waters of these ditfer- 
ent springs now. very probably, havea difier- 
ent medicinal effect upon the system. 
Building material is found in the county 
in large quantities. Sandstone, for founda- 
tions, the walling of wells and for all ordi- 
nary and heavy masonry, can be readily ob- 
tained in nearly all parts of the county. 
Good quarries are already known in large 
numbers, and with little labor many new 
ones might be opened in convenient loca- 
tions, as sandstones form the principal sub- 
strata of the county. The limestone is gen- 
erally impure. siliceous or argillaceous. At 
some points it can be burnt and used for 
making mortar, and if the demand were 
sulficient, better quarries might be opened. 
and a better article might be obtained. The 
fossiliferous, slaty limestone, or calcareous 
slate, is undoubtedly a superior fertilizer, but 
has not yet been used as such. Its wide dis- 
tribution over the county will render it valu- 
able in future times. Brick may be mano- 
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factured wherever needed; and of fine timber The agricultural excellence of the county, 
of various kinds—white oak, black oak, | which is fully np to the standard of any of 
post oak, black walnut, ete.—there is an ex- | the counties in this portion of the State, will 
cellent supply. be treated of further along in this work. 


(Cict AIP ARI Ie IIL.” 


THE PRE-HISTORIC RACES—MOUND-BUILDERS—THEIR OCCUPATION OF THE COUNTRY—RELICS 
LEFT BY THEM—THE INDIANS—SPECULATIONS AS TO THEIR ORIGIN—ULTIMATE 
EXTINCTION OF THE RACE—SOMETHING OF THE TRIBES OF SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS—WILAT BECAME OF THEM—LOUCAL TRADITIONS AND 
INCIDENTS—THE BLACK HAWK WAR, ETC., ETC. 


“Wrapped in clouds and darkness, and defying attracted great attention from archzeologisty, 
USEC SIN IN and it is thought they will some time prove 
HROUGHOUT the Ohio and Mississippi of great value as records of the people who 
Vaileys, as well as many portions of wrote them. It is still uncertain whether the 
North America, and extending into South . language was generally understood by the 
America, are found the remains of a former | Mound-Builders, or whether it was contined 
race of inhabitants, of whose origin and his- | to a few persons of high rank. In the 
tory we have no record, and who are only mound where two of these tablets were dis- 
known to us by the relics that are found in covered, the bones of a child were found, par- 
the tumuli which they have left. The Mound- tially preserved by contact with a large 
Builders were 2 numerous people, entirely | unmber of copper beads, and as copper was 
distinct from the North American Indians, | a rare and precious metal with them, it would 
and they lived so long before the latter that | seem that the mound ip question was used 
they are not known to them by tradition. for burial of persons of high rank, The in- 
They were evidently industrious and domes- | scriptions have not been deciphered, for no 
tic in their habits, and the finding of large key to them has vet been found; we are to- 
sea shells in the Ilinois mounds, which tally ignorant of the derivation of the lan- 
must have been brought from the Gulf of | guage, or its affinities with other written 
Mexico, if not from more distant shores, proves _ languages. 
that they had communication and trade with The Mound-Builders lived while the mam- 
other tribes. Perhaps the most interesting moth and mastodon were upon the earth, as 
fact connected with this ancient people is is clearly proved by the carvings upon some 
that they had a written language. This is of their elaborate stone pipes. From the size 
proved by rome inscribed tablets that have and other peculiarities of the pipes, it is in- 
been discovered in the mounds, the most im- ferred that smoking was not habitual with 
portant of which belong to the Davenport them, but that it was reserved as a sort of 
Academy of Sciences. These tablets have ceremonial observance. Our knowledge of 
: the habits and customs of the Mound-Builders 
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is very incomplete, but it is sufficient to show 
that at least a part of this country was once 
inhabited by a people who have passed away 
without leaving so much as a tradition of 
their existence, and who are only known to 
us through the silent relics which have been 
interred for centuries. A people utterly for- 
gctten, a civilization totally lost! Oblivion 
has drawn her impenetrable veil over their 
history. No printed page intelligible to us, 
or sculptured monument, inform us who they 
were, whence they came or whither they 
went. .In vain has science sought to pene- 
trate the gloom and solve the problem locked 
in the breast of the voiceless past, but every 
theory advanced, every reason assigned ends 
where it began, in speculation. 


“Ye moldering relics of departed years, 
Your names have perished; not a trace remains, 

Save where the grass-grown mound its summit rears 
From the green bosom of your native plains. 
Say, do your spirits wear oblivion’s chains? 

Did death forever queneh your hopes and fears?” 


There are no traces of the Mound-Builders 
to be found in Jefferson County. From the 
relics they have left of their existence, it 
seenis they kept near the water, as the most 
extensive mounds and earthworks are found 
in the vicinity of the lakes of the North and 
along our great rivers. Two of the largest 
mounds in the United States are located in 
Illinois and West Virginia—the great mound 
in the American Bottom between Alton and 
East St. Louis, denominated the “ Monarch 
of all similar structures in the United 
States,” and that located near the juuction 
of Grave Creek with the Ohio River in West 
Virginia. Along the Illinois and Wabash 
Rivers, many of these mounds may still be 
seen, though hundreds of the smaller ones 
have been leveled with the earth by the plow- 
share. At Palestine and Hutsonville, I11., 
and at Merom, Ind., on the Wabash River, 


are extensive groups. The Hutsonville group 
contains fifty-nine mounds, and vary in size 
from eighteen to fifty feet in diameter at the 
base: They were scientifically examined a 
few years ago by Prof. Putnam, of Boston, 
who made an extended report of them to the 
Boston Historical Society. 

The Indians.—Of the Red Indians, but lit- 
tle is known of them prior to the discovery 
of the country by the Europeans. They 
were found here, but how long they had 
been in possssion historians have no definite 
means of knowing. Their origin is a ques- 
tion that has long interested archeologists, 
und is one of the most difficult they have 
been called on to answer. Many theories 
upon the subject are entertained, but all, 
alike, are more or less unsatisfactory. It is 
believed by some that they were an original 
race, indigenous to the Western Hemisphere. 
A more common supposition, however, is that 
they are a derivative race, and sprang from 
one or more of the ancient peoples of Asia. 
In the absence of all authentic history, and 
even when tradition is wanting, any attempt 
to point the particular theater of their ori- 
gin must prove unsuccessful. Jor centuries 
they have lived without progress, while the 
Caucasian variety of the race, under the 
transforming power of art, science and im- 
proved systems of civil polity. have made 
the most rapid advancement. y 

Tho advent of the whites upon the shores 
of the western continent engendered in the 
red man’s bosom a spark of jealousy, which, 
by the impolitic course of the former, was 
soon fanned into a blaze, and a contest was 
thereby inaugurated that sooner or later 
must end in the utter extermination of the lat- 
ter. But the struggle was long and bitter. 
Many a campaign was planned by warriors 
worthy and fit to command armies, for the 
destruction of the pale-faced invaders. 
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When King Philip struck the blow which he 
hoped would forever crush the growing 
power of the white men, bvth sides recog- 
nized the supreme importance of the contest, 
and the courage and resourees of the New 
England colonists were taxed to the utmost 
to avoid a defeat which meant destruction 
final and complete. When Tecumseh organ- 
ized the tribes of the West for a last and 
desperate effort to hold their own against 
the advancing tide of civilization, it was a 
duel to the death, and the conquerors were 
forced to pay dearly for the victory which to 
them was salvation. When the Creeks chal- 
lenged the people of the South to mortal 
combat, it required the genius of a Jackson 
and soldiers worthy of such a chief to avert 
an overwhelming calamity, and the laurels 
gathered by the heroes of Talledega, Emuck- 
fan, and Tohopeka lost little of their luster 
when with them were twined the laurels of 
Chalmette. But since the decisive battle of 
Tohopeka, March 27, 1814, there has been 
no Indian war of any considerable magni- 
tude, none certainly which threatened the 
supremacy of the whites upon the continent, 
or even seriously jeopardized the safety of the 
States or Territories where they occurred. 
The Black Hawk war, about the last 
organized effort, required but a few weeks 
service of raw militia to quell. Since then, 
campaigns have dwindled into mere raids, 
battles into mere skirmishes, and the mas- 
sacre of Dade’s command in Florida and 
Custer’s in Montana were properly regarded 
as accidents of no permanent importance. 
A dozen such, melancholy as they might be, 
would not, in the least, alarm the country, 
and Indian fighting, though not free from 
peril, now serves a useful purpose as a train- 
ing school for the young graduates of West 
Point, who might otherwise go to their 
graves at a good old age without ever having 
smelled hostile gun-powder. 
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The Indians as a race are doomed by the 
inexorable laws of humanity to speedy and 
everlasting extinguishment. Accepting the 
inevitable with the stoical indifference which 
the instinct of self-preservation or the 
prompting of revenge seldom disturb, they 
excite pity rather than fear. The recent 
Apache nprising, which Gen. Crook sup- 
pressed so quickly and cheaply, is the ut- 
most the red man can now do in the way of 
warlike enterprise. Discouraged and de- 
moralized, helpless and hopeless, he sits 
down to await a swiftly approaching fate; 
and if now and then he treads the war path 
and takes a few white scalps, it is more from 
force of habit than from auy expectation of 
crippling the power that is sweeping him 
and his out of existence. 

Two hundred years ago, however, the 
white man lived in America only by the red 
man’s consent, and less than a hundred years 
ago the combined strength of the red man 
might have driven the white into the sea. 
Along our Atlantic coast are still to be seeu 
the remains of the rude fortifications which 
the early settlers built to protect themselves 
from the host of enemies around; hut to find 
the need of such protection now one must go 
beyond the Mississippi, beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, to a few widely scattered points 
in Arizona, New Mexico and Oregon. The 
enemy that once camped in sight of the At- 
lantic has retreated almost to the shores of 
the Pacific, and from that long retreat there 
can be no returning advance. East of the 
stream which he called the “ Father of 
Waters,” nothing is left of the Indian ex- 
cept the names he gave and the graves of his 
dead, with here and there the degraded 
remnants of a once powerful tribe dragging 
out a miserable life by the sufferance of 
their conquerors. Fifty years hence, if not 
in a much shorter period, he will live only 
in the pages of history and the brighter im- 


mortality of romantic song and story. He 
will leave nothing behind him but a memory, 
for he has done nothing and been nothing. 
He has resisted and will continue to resist 
every attempt to civilize him—every at- 
tempt to inject the white man’s ideas into 
the red man’s brain. He does not want and 
will not have our manners, our morals or 
our religion, clinging to his own and perish- 
ing with them. The greatest redeeming 
feature in his career, so far as that career is 
known to ns, is that he has always preferred 
the worst sort of freedom to the best sort of 
slavery. Had he consented to become a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water for the 
superior race, he might, like our American- 
ized Africans, be enjoying the blessings of 
Bible and breeches, sharing the honors of 
citizenship and the delights of office, seeking 
and receiving the bids of rival pulitieal par- 
ties. Whether his choice was a wise one, 
we leave our readers to determine ; but it is 
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has been deceived, he has been cheated, he 
has been robbed; and the deception, cheat- 
ing and robbery has taught him that the red 
man has no rights which the white man feels 
bound to respect. Whatever else he may be, 
he is no fool, and with the dismal experience 
of more than 250 years burning his soul, is 
it any wonder that they will have none of 
our manners, our morals, or our religion ? 
“My son,” said the mother of a too 
often whipped boy, “why will you not 
behave like a gentleman?” “Ifyou did 
not treat me like a dog, I might,” was 
the reply. We have treated the Indian 
like a dog and aro surprised that he has de- 
veloped into a dog and not into a Christian 
citizen. There is no reason to suppose that 


| the Indian is capable of a high degree of ciy- 


impossible not to feel seme admiration for | 


the indomitable spirit that has never bowed 
its neck to the’ yoke, never called any man 
“master.” The Indian is a savage, but he 
never was, never will be a slave. 

If the treatment of the red mun by the 


white had been uniformly or even generally | 


honest and honorable, the superior race 
might contemplate the decay and disap- 
pearance of the inferior without remorse, if 
not without regret. But unfortunately that 
treatment has been, on the whole, dishonest 
and dishonorable. In a speech in New York 
City, not long before his death, Gen. Sam 
Houston, an indisputable authority in such 
matters, declared with solemn emphasis that 
“there never was an Indian war in which the 
white man was not the agressor.” The facts 
sustain an assertion which carries its own 
comment. But aggression leading to war is 
not the heaviest sin against the Indian. He 


lization, but that he is what he is may be 
largely ascribed to white influences and ex- 
amples, and te what he has suffered from the 
whites since the first European landed on 
American soil. Every spark of genuine 
manhood has been literally ground out of 
him by the heel of relentless oppression and 
outrage. He was always a barbarian, Lut we 
have made him a brute. He might, perhaps, 
have been gradually transformed into a hum- 
ble and harmless member of civilized society. 
We have made him a nuisance and a curse 
whose extermination the interests of society 
imperatively demand—and are rapidly ac- 
complshing. The crimes of the Indian have 
been blazoned in a hundred histories; his 
wrongs are written only in the records of 
that court of final appeal, befere which op- 
pressors and oppressed must stand for judg- 
ment. 

But few people, and particularly the pio- 
neers of the country, will agree with any de- 
fense, be it ever so feeble, of the Indian. 
Their hatred of him, often on general prin- 
ciples, is intense, and always was so, and 
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the greatest wrongs have been heaped upon | western part of the continent; thence, by 


him merely becanse he was au Indian, utterly | slowemigration, they reachedthe Alleghany 


regardless of the fact that he was a human 
being. When resenting the encroachments 
of the whites upon his hunting grounds, he 
has been characterized as a fiend, a savage 
and a barabarian, and one who might be 
robbed, mistreated, and even murdered 
without any compunction. This whole broad 
land was the Indian’s birthright. How he 
came to possess it is no business of ours, nor is 
it pertinent to the subject. It is our own now, 
and it is a matter of grave doubt whether we 
attained it more honorably than did the In- 
dian before us. Were our title to be chal. 
lenged by another race of people, we doubt- 
less should do as the Indians did, contest 
our rights step by step to the bitter end, and 
with all onr boasted civilization and retine- 
ment, it is not improbable that we might in- 
augurate as great barbarities and cruelties 
as they did, rather than yield our homes 
and firesides. 

Tribes of Southern Illinois.—The Indians 
occupying Southern Illinois when first 
known to the whites were the Delawares, the 
Kickapoos, the Shawnees and the Pianke- 
shaws, with occasional fragmentary bands 
from the tribes who came to hunt. The Del- 
awares were once a powerful tribe, one of 
the most powerful of North America. They 
called themselves Leuno Lenape, which sig- 
nities “original ” or “ unmixed ” men. When 
first met with by Europeans, they occupied a 
district of conntry bounded easterly by the 
Hudson River and the Atlantic, on the west 
their territories extended to the ridge sepa- 
rating the flow of the Delaware from the other 
streams empyting into the Susquehanna 
River and Chesapeake Bay. The Delawares 
had been a migratory people. According te 
their own traditions, many hundred years 
had elapsed since they had resided in the 


River, so called from a nation of giants, the 
“ Allegewi,” against whom they (the Dela 
wares) and the Iroquois (the latter also em- 
igrants fromthe West) carried on successful 
war; and still proceeding eastward, settled 
on the Delaware, Hudson, Susquehanna and 
Potomac Rivers, making the Delaware the 
center of their possessions. By the other 
Algonquin tribes, the Delawares were re- 
garded with the utmost respect and venera- 
tion. They were called “ fathers,” “ grand- 


| fathers,” etc.* 


A paper addressed to Congress, May 10, 
1779, establishes the territory of the Dela- 
wares subsequent to their being driven west- 
ward from their former possessions by their 
old enemies, the Iroquois, in the following 
described boundaries: ‘“ From the mouth of 
the Alleghany River at Fort Pitt to the Ve- 
nango, and thence up French Creek and by 
Le Boeuf (the present site of Waterford, 
Penn.) along the old road to Presque Isle 
on the east: the Ohio River, including all 
the islands in it, from Fort Pitt to the 
Oubache (Wabash), on the south; thence up 
the Oubache River to that branch. Ope-co- 
mee-cah (the Indian name of White River, 
Indiana), and up the same to the head 
thereof; from thence to the head-waters and 
springs of the Great Miami, or Kocky River; 
thence across to the head-waters of the most 
northeastern branches of the Scioto River; 
thence to the westermost springs of the San- 
dusky River; thence down said river, in- 
cluding the islands init and in the little 
lake (Sandusky Bay), to Lake Erie on the 


| west and northwest, and Lake Erie on the 


north.” These boundaries contain the 
cessions of lands nade to the Delaware na- 
tion by the Wyandots, the Hurons and the 


*Taylor’s History. 
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Iroquois. The Delawares, after Gen. Wayne's ; of land granted by the Spanish authorities 


signal victory in 1704, came to realize that 
further contests with the American colouies 
would be worse than useless. They there- 
fore submitted to the inevitable, acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the whites and de. 


sired to make peace with the victors. At the | 


close of the treaty at Greenville, made in 
1795, by Gen. Wayne, Bu-kon-ge-he-las, a 
Delaware chief of great influence in his 
tribe, spoke as follows: “Father, your chil- 
dren all well understand the sense of the 
treaty which is now concluded. We expe- 
rience daily proofs of your increasing kind. 
ness. I hope we may all have sense enough 
to enjoy our dawning happiness. All who 
know me, know me to baa man and a war- 
rior, and I now declare that I will for the 
future be as steady and true friend to the 
CUniied States as I buve. heretofore, been an 
active enemy.” 

This promise of Bu-kon-ge-he-las 
faithfully kept by his people. They evaded 
all the efforts of the Shawnee prophet, 
Teenmseh, and the British, who endeavored 
to induce them by threats or bribes to vio- 
late it. They remained faithful to the 
United States during the war of 1812, and, 
with the Shawnoes, 
able warriors and scouts who rendered 


Was 


furnished some very 
val- 
uable serviees to the United States during 
the war. 
great body of the Delawares removed to 
their on White River, 
Whither some of their people had preceded 
them, while a large fragment of the tribe 


After the Greenviile treaty, the 


lands Todiana. 


erossed the Wabash into Southern Illinois. 
Now and then predatory bands coimumitted 
outriges on the scattered settlers, but on a 
smaili scale. They continued to reside on 
White River and the Wabash and their trib 
utaries until 1819, when most of them emi- 
grated to Missouri and located on the traet 


| 


in 1793, jointly to them and the Shawnees. 
Others of their tribe, who remained in Ithi- 
nois, finally scattered themselves among the 
Miamis, Pottawatomies and Kiekapoos, and 
a few, including the Moravian converts, 
went to Canada, and their identity as part of 
a distinct tribe is lost. 

The largest part of the Delaware nation in 
182 , settled on the Kansas and Missouri 
livers. They numbered 1,000, were brave, 
enterprising hunters, cultivated lands and 
were friendly to the whites. In 1853, they 
sold the Government all the lands granted 
them, excepting a reservation in Kansas, 
During the late civil war, they sent to the 
United States Army [70 out of their 200 
able-bodied men. Like their ancestors, they 
proved valiant and trustworthy soldiers. 

The Shawnese or Shawanese were an erruti¢ 
tribe of the Aleonquin family. — A tradition 
recently originated makes them primarily 
one with the Kickapoo nation. They were 
driven southward by the warlike Troquois 
and wandered into the Carolinas and some 
into Florida. 
of the sevenreenth century a large band of 


of thein But toward the close 
them went North and was among the tribes 
oceupying Pennsylvania when it was granted 
to Penn. 
over the 
West, 
Pontiac. and afterward participated in the 


The Lroquois claimed sovereignty 
Shawnees and drove them to the 


hey tuok part in the conspiracy of 


emupaigns against Gens. Harmer and St, 
Clair in Ohio. 
bitter and 
Vhey submitted wader the treaty of Gen. 


For many yours they were 
relentless foes of the whites. 
Wayne at Greenville in 1790, but in the 
war of 1812 some of the petty tribes of the 
Shawnees joined the British. A fragment of 
the tribe drifted to Southern Illinois, aud bad 
their village at Shawneetown, which place 


now bears their name. Some of them went 


2 
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West after the Greenville treaty, and a few 
years after the close of the war of 1812 
most of those remaining crossed the Father of 
Waters. In 1854, there were about 900 Shaw- 
nees in Kansas, and in 1876 there were some 
750 in the Indian Territory. 

The Kickapoos were also a tribe of the 
Algonquin family, and were found by 
the French missionaries toward the close 
ef the seventeenth century on the Wis. 
consin River. They were closely allied 
to the Miamis, but roved in bands over 
a large territory. They were more civ- 
ilized, industrious, energetic and cleanly 
than the neighboring tribes, and, it may also 
be added, more implacable in their hatred of 
ihe Americans. They were among the first 
to commence battle and the last to enter into 
treaties. Unappeasable enmity led them 
into the field against Harmar, St. Clair and 
Wayne, and a like spirit placed them first 
in all the bloody charges on the field of Tip- 
pecanoe. In the treaties of Portage des Sioux 
in 1815, Fort Harrison, 1816, and Edwards- 
ville, 1819, they ceded a large part of the 
land they claimed. Many of the tribes had 
already gone beyond the Mississippi, and 
the United States assigned them a large tract 
on the Osage. But they still retained 
their old enmity to the Americans, and when 
removed from I}inois a part of them went to 
‘Texas, then a province of Mexico, to get be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the United States. 
In 1822, about 1,800 had removed, leaving 
only £00 remaining in Illinois. Some few of 
these settled down to cultivate the gronnd, 
but more of them rambled off to hunt on the 
grounds of Southern tribes. They plun- 
dered on all sides and made constant inroads, 
killing and horse-stealing. During the years 
1810 and 1811, and prior to the emigration 
of any of them to the West, they committed 
so many thefts and “murders on the frontier 
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settlements in conjunction with the Chippe- 
was, Pottawatomies and Ottawas, that Gov 
Edwards was compelled to employ military 
force to suppress them. 

The Piankeshaws‘were a weak, petty tribe, 
and supposed to have been an offshoot of the 
Shawnees. They at one time inhabited and 
claimed the country for some distance on 
both sides of the Wabash River toward its 
mouth, and northwest to the head-waters of 
the Kaskaskia River. This comprises a brief 
sketch of the different tribes of the “noble 
red men” who inhabited Southern {llinois, 
and who doubtless have chased the deer and 
hunted the game through the woodland 
groves and prairies of Jefferson County. The 
Piankeshaws, however, seem to have been 
the Indians who held a kind of claim on this 
immediate section of the country. “But what 
is remarkable,” says Mr. Johnson, “ they 
have not left a single name of prairie, town 
or stream that may remain as a monument to 
tell the world that sucha tribe ever existed.” 
All the [ndians of Southern Illinois were 
driven hack finally by stronger tribes coming 
down from the North. They lost the proud 
spirit characteristic of their race, cowered 
around the white settlements for protection 
and abandoned themselves to indolence and 
drunkenness. 

From the time of the first white settlements 
in this county, occasional bands of Indians 
made incursions for hunting and _ traffic. 
They carried their pelts to Shawneetown, 
Kaskaskia and St. Louis, and in return 
brought back a variety of articles which 
they bartered away among the white settlers. 
In 1819-20, the Delawares came through 
the county on their way to their Western 
reservation, From some cause or other, 
they remained here a considerable time. A 
large number of them were encamped on the 
creek near where John Pearey lives, under a 
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chief called George Owl. There were also 
some 600 encamped for a time on Horse 
Creek, some eight or ten miles from Mount 
Vernon, under Capt. Whitefeather. 
sent loads of pelts to Shawneetown and Kas- 
kaskia, bringing back many things the set- 
tlers could not have procured elsewhere. 
They also sold hunting shirts, breeches and 
moccasins (of buck-skin) of their own make 
to the whites. Another band was encamped 
where George Bullock's meadow is now. 
The chief, it is said, had some pretty daugh- 
ters, and when, at his urgent request, Isaac 
Casey’s daughters paid them a visit, the old 


They | 


chief seemed very much delighted and was — 


as polite toward them as a French dancing 
master. While these Indians were encamped 


in the county, they remained on the most | 


friendly terms with the settlers, and were 
polite (as an Indian conld be) and extremely 
hospitable. If any of the whites visited 
them at meal time, they were invited to eat, 
and if they refused, the Indians felt offend- 
ed; but on the contrary, if they accepted, 
they (the Indians) were highly pleased and 
all sat back and waited till their pale face 
guests were through eating. 

No murders or massacres are positively 


by the Indians. The only probable murder 
was that of Andrew Moore, an aceount of 
which will be found in connection with the 
early settlement. A little panie occurred in 
1818, but resulted in nothing more than a 
considerable scare. The facts are about as 
The Cherokees, who occupied the 
western part of Kentucky, made occasional 
visits to this part of Illinois. They were less 
peaceably disposed than the Illinois Indians, 
and a band of them caused the panie alluded 
to, the only instance of the kind known in 
the history of Jefferson County. Isaac 
Casey and William and Isaac Hieks had oc- 


follows: 


casion to go to the Ohio River on business, 
and Abram and Clark Casey were left in 
charge of the families. Soon after they left, 
small squads of Indians came about the 
cabin, acting in a rather suspicious manner, 
greatly alarming the whites. Some time 
during the night a noise was heard, which 
their fear magnified into a probable attack 
or preparations for one, and gathering up 
their arms, they beat a hasty retreat—“ fall- 
ing back in good order”—to William Casey’s 
cabin, where they spent the night—a prey to 
dismal forebodings. The night passed, how- 
ever, witbont any attack being made, and 
with the morning’s light their courage re- 
turned. They went back home, where they 
found things undisturbed, and then enjoyed 
a hearty langh at their needless scare. 

Few traces of the Indians now remain in 
the county. Implements, such as stone hatch- 
ets, arrow-heads, ete., years ago eould be 
picked up in the vicinity of their old camps, 
but nothing more. Nothing like the ruins 
of an ancient village or a burying ground 
are known to exist save a few mounds or bil- 
locks near the fair grounds, which are sup- 
posed to be and probably are the remains of 


an Indian cemetery. 
known to have been committed in the county ° 


Black Hawk War.—It is not inappropri- 
ate to close this ehapter with a brief sketeh 
of the Black Hawk war. Although we shall 
devote a subsequent chapter to the war and 
military history of the county, yet, while en- 
gaged with the Indians, it is well, perhaps, to 
“exterminate” them and be done with it. That 
is the inevitable doom awaiting them. The 
causes which led to the Black Hawk war 
reach back to and even prior to the Winne- 
bago and Sae war of 1827, and briefly stated 
by Edwards in his history of Illinois, are as 
follows: During the administration of Gov. 
Edwards, the Indians upon the Northwestern 
frontier began to be very tronblesome, | 
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The different tribes not only commenced a 
warfare among themselves, in regard to their 
respective boundaries, but they extended their 
hostilites to the white settlements. A treaty 
of peace, in which the whites acted more as 
mediators than as a party, had been signed 
at Prairie Du Chien on the 29th of Angust, 
1825, by the terms of which the boundaries 
between the Winnebagoes and Sioux, Chip- 
pewas, Sacs, Foxes and other tribes, were 
defined, but it failed to keep them quiet. 
Their depredations and murders coutinued 
frequent, and in the summer of 1827 their 
conduct particularly of the Winnebagoes, 
became very alarming. There is little donbt, 
however, that the whites, who at this period 
were immigrating in large numbers to the 
Northwest and earnestly desired their re- 
moval further westward, purposely exasper- 
ated the Indians, at the same time that they 
greatly exaggerated the hostlities committed. 
The Indians thus maddened and rendered in- 
sanely jealous of the encroachments of the 
whites and the insults and injuries heaped 
upon them, finally broke out into open war. 
Black Hawk, in the spring of 1831, came 
over from west of the Mississippi River with 
300 warriors of his “old guard,” and ordered 
the whites to leave. committed numerous 
depredations and threatened more serious re- 
sults if his orders were not immediately com- 
plied with. Gens. Gaines and Duncan were 
ordered to quell the Indians, and marched to 
the scene with a hastily collected army. The 
clouds of war soon disappeared, however, by 
Black Hawk and his warriors suing for peace, 
and the former treaty of 1804 was ratified. 
This peace was not destined to remain long 
unbroken. Early in the spring of 1882, 
Black Hawk again prepared to assert his 
right to the disputed territory. He recrossed 
the Mississippi River, proceeded toward 
Rock River and began to collect an army. 


Gov. Reynolds called for troops and prompt- 
ly the State responded. Jefferson County 
furnished a full company, besides a number 
of men scattered throngh other companies and 
battalions. From the report of the Adjutant 
General of the State, for the Black Hawk 
and Mexican wars, we give the roster of this 
company, as follows: James Bowman, Cap- 
tain; Franklin S. Casey, First Lieutenant; 
Green Deprist, Second Lieutenant; Stephen 
G. Hicks, Eli D. Anderson, John R. Satter. 
field and Littleton Daniels, Sergeants; 
George Bullock, James Bullock, Isaac 8. 
Casey and Isaac Deprist, Corporals; Pri- 
vates, S. H. Anderson, G. W. Atchison, Ig- 
natius Atchison, Samuel Bullock, William 
Bingaman, Joseph Bradford, M. D. Bruce, 
P. C. Buffington, Jolin Baugh, 5. W. Car- 
penter, Zadok Casey, John Darnall, William 
Deweeze, Gasaway Hlkin, Robert Elkin, Is- 
aac Faulkenburg, William D. Gastin, Wil- 
lis B. Holder, William B. Hays, James Ham, 
Joel Harlow, John Isam, John Jenkins, 
David Kitrell, James C. Martin, Nathaniel 
Morgan, James F. Miner, John , MecBrian, 
H. B. Newby, J. R. Owens, Peter Owens, 
Wyatt Parrish, George W. Pace, James 
Rhea, Jacob Reynolds, William Thomason 
and Joseph Thomason. Killed, William 
Allen, at Keltlogg’s Grove, June 25, 1832; 
James B. Bend, James Black and Abram 
Bradford, died of disease; Robert Meek and 
Marcus Randolph wounded at Kellogg's Grove. 

The men elected their own officers and 
each man furnished his own horse and gun. 
These were to be valued when the men were 
mustered in, and paid for if lost when the 
men should be discharged. By the 15th of 
June the troops had arrived at their place of 
rendezvous and amounted to over 3,000 men. 
They were formed into three brigades, com- 
manded respectively by Gens. Posey, Alexan- 
derand Henry. The company from Jefferson 
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County took part in the battle of Kellogg's 
Grove, in which, as already stated, one man 
was killed and two others wounded. 

The war ended with the battle of August 
2, 1832, at the mouth of Bad Axe, a creck 
which empties into the Mississippi near 
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Prairie Du Chien. A treaty was made in 
the following September, which ended the 
Indian troubles in this State. Black Hawk 
had been captured, and upon regaining his 
liberty ever after remained friendly to the 
whites. 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTY BY WHITE PEOPLE—WHO THE PIONEERS WERE, AND WHERE TILEY 
CAME FROM—ANDREW MOORE—HIS MURDER BY THE INDIANS—MOORE’S PRAIRIE, AND 
THE PEOPLE WHO SETTLED IT—THE WILKEYS, CRENSHAWS, ATCITISONS, ETC.— 


SETTLEMENT AT 
TRIALS, PRIVATIONS, 


——“the westward tide should overflow 
The mountaiu barriers to this unknown eclime, 
To change the wilderness and barren waste, 
Where savage and the deer iu turn were chased, 
And there to found in this broad valley home 
A richer, vaster empire than was ruled by ancient 
tome.” — Byers. 
NUE first white people, accerding to anthen- 
tic history, who ever traversed the plains 
of Tlinois or navigated its streams were the 
French. The importance which attaches to all 
that is connected with the explorations and 
discoveries of the early French travelers in the 
Northwest, but increases in interest as time 
rolls on. Two hundred years or more ago, set- 
tlements were made by the French in what is 
now the State of Illinois, among which were 
Fort Chartres, Kaskaskia, Cahokia and other 
places; also at Vincennes on the east side of 
the Wabash River. Marquette, Lasalle, De 
Frontenac, Joliet, Hennepin and Tonti were 


Frenchmen whose names are familiar in the | 


early history of Ulinois. From the year 1680 


until the close of the “ Old French and Indian | 


war” between France and England, [{linois 


was under French dominion. At the treaty of | 


*By W. 1. Perrin. 


MOUNT VERNON—OTHER PIONEERS—HARDSHIPS, 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ETC., ETC. 


| Paris, February 16, 1763, Franee relinquished 
' to England all the territory she claimed east of 
the Mississippi River, from its source to Bayou 
Iberville. ess than a quarter of a century 
passed, and it was wrested from Great Britain 
by her American colonies. {nn 1778, Gen. 
George Rogers Clark, with a handful of the 
ragged soldiers of freedom, nnder commission 
from the Governor of Virginia, conquered the 
country, and the banner of the thirteen colonies 
floated in the breeze for the first time on the 
banks of the Mississippi. The conquest of 
Clark made Ulineis a county of Virginia, as 
noticed in a subsequent chapter. This acquisi- 
tion of territory breught many adventurous 
individuals hither, and Southern Mlinois at once 
became the center of attraction. 
There is but little doubt that Andrew Moore 
was the first white man to make a settlement 
| within the present confines of Jefferson County. 
| Mr. Johnson, in his pioneer sketches of the 
| county, notices a settlement made in 1808-09 
_ in what is now Franklin County, by Thomas 
and Francis Jordan. They settled some eight 
or nine miles from the present town of Frank- 
fort, and with the assistance of a company of 
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soldiers from the salt-works, erected two 
forts or block-houses there for their protection. 
This settlement was some fifteen or twenty 
miles from the south line of Jefferson County. 
In 1810, Andrew Moore came from the Goshen 
settlement, and located in what is now Moore's 
Prairie Township, in this county. The nearest 
settlement to him was the Jordan settlement, 
and that was distant, as we have said, some fif- 
teen or twenty miles. At the edge of a hickory 
grove, on the old Goshen road, he reared his 
lone cabin. It was a double cabin, and com- 
posed of round hickory poles, with a chimney 
and fire-place in the middle. Here he lived 
with his family for several years—Gov. Rey- 
nolds says until 1812 ; other authorities until 
1814-15. All the while they were alone, ex- 
cept an occasional adventurous traveler who 
chanced to pass, or a company on their way to 
the Saline for salt. With these exceptions, 
they saw none of their kind. Crusoe on his 
desert island was not more alone than this first 
family of Jefferson County—these lone mari- 
ners of the desert. 

Andrew Moore, from all that is known of 
him, was a pioneer of the true type. He was 
a self-exile from civilization, as it were, and by 
choice a roving nomad, who sought the soli- 
tudes of the pathless woods, the dreariness of 
the desert waste, in exchange for the trammels 
of civilized society. Of the latter he could 
not endure its restraints, and he despised its 
comforts and pleasures. He yearned for free- 
dom—freedom in its fullest sense, applied to 
all property, life and everything, here and here- 
after. He had branched out into the wilder- 
ness, cut loose from his kind, and he did uot 
burn the bridges behind him, because there 
were none to burn. He hunted, fished, cut 
bee trees, and cultivated a small patch in the 
way of a farm. He lived and moved without 
fear of the Indians, and felt as secure in his 
eabin as though it had been a fortified castte ; 
but in everything—every perilous act, every 


dangerous feat—there must bea last one. The 
pitcher went once too often to the fountain, 
and Moore finally made his last excursion. 

Mr, Johnson thus tells the story of his tragic 
death: “Moore and his son, a boy some eight 
or ten years of age, went one day on horseback 
to Jordan's settlement, to mill, expecting to re- 
turn the same evening or the next day. But 
the next day passed without bringing the ab- 
sent ones, and after a night of fear and appre- 
hension, Mrs. Moore took her children and set 
off down the path to meet her husband. They 
plodded along until they finally reached the 
mill, when, to their great grief, they learned 
from Jordan that Moore and his boy had got 
their grinding, and had started home in due 
time. The angnish of the poor woman at this 
dismal news was most distressing. She begged 
for help to look for her husband and child, and 
ag many as dared leave the settlement at once 
turned out and engaged in the search. For 
several days they scoured the woods along the 
trail, but found no trace of the missing, and 
finally the search was reluctantly abandoned. 
Mrs. Moore, desolate and heart-broken, returned 
to her cabin, gathered together her few posses- 
sions, and removed down into the neighborhood 
of the Saline. A few years later, a brother of 
Mrs. Moore, named Bales, his son-in-law, a Mr. 
Fannin, and a Mr. Fipps, a son-in law of Mrs. 
Moore, moved up to the prairie, and Mrs. 
Moore returned with them. <A hunting party 
some years afterward found a human skull 
stuck upon a snag or broken limb of an elin 
tree, near the creek, and but a mile or two 
south of where Moore had lived. When Mrs. 
Moore heard of this, she said that if it was her 
husband’s, it would be known by his having 
lost a certain tooth from his npper jaw. Upon 
examination it was found that that tooth, and 
no other, was lacking. Fully persuaded now 
that it was the scull of her poor, unfortunate 
husband, she took it to her home, and kept it 
sacredly as long asshe lived.” There is a com- 
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fort and a blessing in the sweet recollection of 
having once been all the world to another, aud 
with a love such as only a true woman knows, 
Mrs. Moore preserved the ghastly relic, cher- 
ished it and wept over it, and to her last days 
seemed to take a sad and mournful pleasure in 
showing it to her friends. She finally returned 
to the old town of Equality, and died there. 

No other intelligence of Moore's fate or that 
of his son was ever received by his family or 
friends. It was the generally accepted theory 
that the Indians surprised them, killed the 
father, and to satisfy their fiendish cruelty, cut 
off his head, placed it where it was found, and 
carried the boy away into captivity, faking the 
horses and meal with them. The body of the 
murdered man, no doubt, was devoured by wild 
animals. 

Such was the first attempt at a settlement in 
the county, and its tragic and melancholy ter- 
mination. The next attempt, and what may 
perhaps, be termed tlie first permanent settle- 
ment, was in 1816, by Carter Wilkey. About 
the same time or very soon after, Daniel Cren- 
shaw and Robert Cook came to the country. 
All these settled in Moore’s Prairie, which re- 
ceived its name from Andrew Moore, whose 
settlement is above noticed. Crenshaw moved 
into Moore’s deserted cabin, and Wilkey, who 
was single, boarded at Crenshaw’s, Cook set- 
tled in the lower end of the prairie, where Mr. 
Brookins afterward lived. Wilkey was a native 
of Georgia, but removed from that State to 
Tennessee, where he enlisted in the war of 1812. 
Being under age, his mother succeeded in get- 
ting him out of the army after a few months’ 
service. Both he and Robert Cook were con- 
nected with a surveying party, engaged in sur- 
veying the lands in this part of the State. A 
Mr. Berry was the surveyor, and Cook was at- 
taehed to his party as “ baggage master,” having 
in charge the tent, camp equipage, ete. Car- 
ter Wilkey was the “commissary "—the hunts- 
man, who furnished the game for the use of the 
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party. This surveying was done in 1815, and 
the next spring Wilkey came back to stay, as 
already noted. Crenshaw repaired Moore’s 
cabin, and cultivated his improvement, while 
Wilkey raised a crop during the summer of 
1816, in the prairie about a quarter of a mile 
west of Crenshaw’s. In the fall, Barton Atchi- 
son came and bought Wilkey’s crop, and set- 
tled near Cook’s. Next came Mrs. Wilkey — 
the mother of Carter—and her family, Maxey 
Wilkey—an older brother of Carter’s—and his 
wife and child. They all arrived at Crenshaw’'s 
on the 22d of October, 1816, and spent the 
winter in one of his cabins—Crenshaw’s wite 
was Mrs. Wilkey’s niece. Thus, at the close 
of the year 1816, the population of the region 
of country now embraced within the limits of 
Jefferson County consisted of five familles— 
the Wilkeys, Crenshaws, Cook and Atchison 
and Carter Wilkey, who, though single, was not 
“his own man’”—probably less than twenty 
souls. 

A modern writer refers to the first inhabit- 
ants of the Great West as men and women of 
that “hardy race of pioneers to whom the 
perils of the wilderness are as nothing, if only 
that wilderness be free.” The evlogium is scarce- 
ly less creditable to the writer than to the sub- 
jects of it. While like produces like, heroic 
men and women will spring from heroic ances- 
tors. And the people of the West, the pioneers 
whd peopled this broad domain, were as much 
heroes as though they had swayed the destinies 
of an empire, or commanded the armies of the 
world. Of the first settlers of the county, 
whom we have already mentioned, a few words 
additional are not out of place. 

Maxey Wilkey was a soldier of the war of 
1812, and served in the armies of the North 
until peace was made. We claimed to have 
been at the death of Tecumseh, who was killed 
at the battle of the Thames. This is not un- 
like the story of Washington’s servant, inas- 
much as the men who saw the great warrior 
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pass to the happy hunting-grounds are about 
as numerous as Washington’s body servants. 
Though it is not improbable that Mr. Wilkey 
witnessed it, as he claims to have been in the 
battle of the Thames. The following upon the 
subject is from Johnson's sketches : “ He says 
the Indian was wounded in the thigh, fell 
from his horse, and was surrounded and taken. 
It was believed that the prisoner was Tecum- 
seh, but he refused to speak. Gen. Harrison 
was called to the spot, reeognized the chief, but 
could get no answer from him, and left him to 
his fate. The soldiers took charge of him, and 
he soon after died. The old man tells me that 
le saw two razor strops taken off the dead In- 
dian’s back, and a third from his thigh, that is, 
strips of skin about two hy twelve inches in 
size.’ This story is not only a little “ wild,” 
but contradictory of recognized history. That 
the old soldier witnessed the circumstance he 
relates may not be at all untrue, but that the 
Indian was Tecumseh is most improbable. 
After the elose of the war and his discharge 
from the army, Maxey Wilkey married a Miss 
Caldwell, and came to Minois, as already stated, 
in the fall of 1816. He was a great bunter, 
and thought far more of the excitement of the 
ehase than of the accumulation of worldly 
wealth, henee he remained comparatively poor. 
He was an extraordinary man in many respects, 
and his wife was an extraordinary woman. She 
was the mother of eighteen children, and in 
that respect she was more extraordinary than 
many of her pioneer lady friends. Mr. John- 
son relates the following of an interview he had 
with Wilkey a short time before his death: 
“His present homestead adjoins the lands on 
whieh he settled, and he and his aged wife live 
nearly alone, both, however, are stout and vig- 
orous for people of their age. The old man is 
as ereet as a General, and looks about fifty 
years of age, though upward of eighty. His 
wife, at the time of my visit, was just recover- 
ing from a severe illness. In the eourse of our 
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conversation, he remarked, in his charaeteristic 
style, : That woman, sir, that you see lying up- 
on her bunk, is the mother of eiguteen children. 
twelve sons and six daughters, and six of the 
sous are still living.” He also stated that he 
was one of the little party that opened out the 
old ‘Goshen Trail,’ and made ita wagon-road. ° 

Carter Wilkey, the younger of the two Wil- 
keys, and the first one to come to the county. 
after a few years returned to Tennessee, where 
he learned the carpenter’s trade. When he 
eame back to Illinois, he still made his Lome 
with Crenshaw. <A great emigration had now 
sprung up from Kentueky and Tennessee to the 
“Sangamo country.’ Emigrations to the mid- 
dle or northern part of the State were termed go- 
ing to the “Sangamo,” and it was no uncommon 
sight to see a hundred wagons in a single com- 
pany going north. Crenshaw’s was the great 
eamping-place for emigrants on their way to 
the new promised land. Carter Wilkey long 
followed the business of going to Carmi, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, with two or three pack- 
horses, and bringing back meal to sell to these 
“movers.” This would seem a small business 
in this day of railroads, as he could only bring 
two or three sacks of meal at a time, bnt as he 
sold it at $2 a bushel, it was a lucrative busi- 
ness for that early day. In the meantime. 
Dempsey Wood had moved into the settlement 
with four stalwart sons—John, Ben, Lawson 
and Aleck. Ben was a carpenter, and he and 
Carter Wilkey at once began to work at the 
business in partnership. They built many of 
the first houses (we do not mean cabins) in the 
country. They built the first house on Jordan's 
Prairie; they built the Clerk’s office in Me- 
Leansboro, the first house erected in that town ; 
they built or helped to build the first bridge 
over Casey’s Fork of Muddy Creek. They 
agreed to furnish the lumber for the bridge 
floor by a certain Saturday, and it was Monday 
morning when they wentto work. Theamount 
required was 1,660 feet, 2x10 inch-stutt, and 
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all had to be sawed by hand with a whip-saw. 
They sawed the lumber, and had it on the 
ground by 10 o’clock on Saturday morning. 

Wilkey afterward went to Burlington, Lowa, 
where he was engaged for some time in the 
provision and grocery business, then as a drug- 
gist, and finally studied medicine under Dr. 
MWasbrook of that city. Ue practiced medicine 
for many years, and was a very active and en- 
ergetic business man. He used to trade in 
horses and cattle, and bought up and took many 
hundred of them to the southern markets. He 
was married in 1821 to Miss Brunetta Casey, a 
daughter of Isaac Casey. Of the others of the 
Wilkey family, a daughter married Abel Allen, 
another one married Jacob Weldon, and another 
a Mr, Robinson. Dick Wilkey, as he was 
called, married a Kirkendale. 

Crenshaw sold out in 1822, and went to Ad- 
ams County, where he afterward died. IIe was 
a good man and got along well. Not strictly 
religious, but honest and upright, free and lib- 
eral in his views, and believed in the young 
people enjoying themselves, on the principle 
that “all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” His cabin was always open to the wan- 
dering minister of Christ, the frontier mission- 
ary, who received a warm weleome when he 
called, and was pressed to stay and preach to 
the neighbors, who were hastily summoned 
from the highways and by-ways of the wilder- 
ness. The young people always found equally 
as warm a welcome when they met there for a 
backwoods frolicand dance. Crenshaw’s trade 
was the making of “saddle-trees,” and he used 
to make saddles, bringing his materials from 
Carini. ‘ 

Barton Atchison was also in the war of 1812, 
and was a character in his way. He was a 
man who moved everything by his own prompt- 
ings ; he knew little or nothing of the ruies of 
socicty and he cared less. He was an honest 
man, and as rough of speech as rough could be 
—a genuine rough diamond. He was long a 


County Commissioner, and held other offices 
to the satisfaction of the people. He was a 
great story-teller, and delighted to relate his 
adventures in the army and elsewhere. Mr. 
Johnson tells the following as one of his army 
stories: “The army was encamped for some 
time at a certain point, and during their stay 
there, he and a companion went out one even- 
ing to take a hunt. It soon began to snow, 
and as they wandered in the pathless woods 
they beeame bewildered, and night overtook 
them before they reached camp. To lie down 
was to freeze. and to walk on was to risk get- 
ting farther away, of rnshing into unknown 
dangers, and of finally perishing in the snow. 
At length, to their great joy, they came to an 
old unoccupied cabin, and they hastened to 
take shelter beneath its friendly roof. They 
shook off the snow, and were about to wrap their 
mantles around them and lie down to pleasant 
dreams, otherwise roll up in their army blank- 
ets, prepare to pass the night, when <Atchi- 
son bethought him that, perchance, the in- 
elemency of the weather might bring other 
company, either wild beast or Indian, to the 
cabin, and it prove, after all,a dangerous rest- 
ing place. So finding a part of a loft, two 
courses of boards laid on poles, they climbed up 
and made their beds. The wisdom of his 
suggestion was soon apparent, as in a little 
while a band of Indians came in and took 
possession of the cabin, one of whom was 
the tallest Indian they had ever seen, The 
new-comers kindled a fire, roasted a little meat 
and began a night carousal. After some time 
Atchison shifted his position in order to see a 
little better, when the boards tipped up, and he 
and his companion and the loft all came clatter- 
ing down on the Indians’ heads. ‘This was too 
much for a people both cowardly and supersti- 
tious, and they fled in terror and confusion.” 
Atchison, as we have said, was an active man, 
and took considerable interest in county affairs. 
Ne raised a large family, and still has many 
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living descendants in the county, of whom 
much will be said in other chapters of this 
work. He died a few years ago at an advanced 
age, leaving many warm friends to mourn his 
death. At one time and another he held many 
county offices, and in each and all he was ever 
honest and taithful. His learning, so faras the 
schoolbooks go, was limited and meager, but 
his practical edneation was good, and was 
gained by daily experience with men and 
things. Such were the men and the families 
who made the first settlement in this county. 
We deem no excuse necessary for the extended 
sketch given of these, the first settlers—the 
advance guard, as it were, of the grand army of 
emigrants who have followed, and in the years 
that have come and gone, have given to Jetter- 
son County a population not surpassed by any 
county in the State. 

The next settlement made after those already 
described was made in the fall of 1816 by a 
man named Thompson. He did not remain 
long, however, and of him very little is known. 
In the winter following (1816-17), several fami- 
lies moved into the new settlement. Of these 
were Theophilus Cook, the Widow Hicks and a 
few others. Cook settled near Sloo’s Point.* 

He had served in the war of 1812, and was 
a man whom everybody that knew him loved 
and honored him. His Christian character was 


pure, and so far as man can judge, without spot 


or blemish. As a husband, father, neighbor, 
friend, he lived above reproach. He left a 
family of five sons and six danghters, several 
of whom are still living. 

Mrs. Hicks was the widow of John Hicks, 
one of the seven men who fell in the battle of 
New Orleans January 8, 1815. Hicks was 


*Regarding the name of Sloo’s Point, Mr. Johnson, in his 
sketches, says: ‘Almost as soon as this connty was surveyed, 
Thomina Slvo of Shawneetown, cane in and entered ubout one hun- 
dred quarter-sections of land in difterent parts of what is now Jefferson 
County. John T. Johnson lives on one of these quarter-sections; on 
the southeastern part of Moore’s Prairie was a long point of timher, 
lying on the waters of Uchshire's Creek; and Sloo had entered a 
good deal of the Jand in this vicinity—henco the name. Among 
neil entries, E believe, was the land on which William Scrivner 

ives.“ 
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standing by the side of Theophilus Cook when 
he received his death wound. He left three 
children, Stephen G. and two daughters. After 
the war was over, Carter Wilkey, who was a 
brother of Mrs. Hicks, visited her in Georgia, 
where she lived, and induced her to remove 
with her family to Illinois. It was a terrible 
journey to be made in winter in that early day, 
and rendered doubly so by the hostile demon- 
strations frequently made by the faithless In- 
dians. They finally arrived, however, in safety. 
It was about this time that a man named Hodge 
moved in and settled on the place where Abra- 
ham Irvin afterward lived for many years. Mrs. 
Robinson came about the same time, as also 
Fannin, Fipps, Bales and Mrs. Moore, widow 
of Andrew Moore (whose murder by the In- 
dians has already been noticed), moved back 
to Moore’s Prairie. : 

The settlements so far described were made 
in that portion of Jefferson County originally 
belonging to White County. The northern line 
of White County then ran about four miles 
south of the present city of Mount Vernon, 
dividing Township 3 south, and extending west 
to the Third Principal Meridian, and all north 
of that line was in Edwards County. Moore’s 
Prairie, where the first settlement of the county 
began, was in the northwest part of White 
County. The next settlement we shall notice 
sprang up in what was then the southwestern 
part of Edwards County, and was in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Mount Vernon. 

The circumstances which led to the second set- 
tlement were somewhat as follows; Some time 
about the spring of 1816, man of the name 
of Black came up from Pope County, on a 
hunt, and upon his return told fabulous 
stories of the country he had seen, and es- 
pecially of a beautiful prairie where perennial 
flowers seemed to bloom, and the richest Inx- 
uriance gave token of an earthly paradise. 
His description of the fruitful lands he had 
visited excited in his neighbors and friends a 
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burning desire to see and learn for themselves. 
Among others to whom he related Lis wonder- 
ful stories were the Caseys, who lived uear 
Cave-in-Rock, and they at once determined to 
visit this fabled land. In the fall following 
the trip of Black to this section, the Caseys 
came on a tour inspection. This was the first 
sight any of the Caseys had of what is now 
Jefferson County. 

Isaac Casey and two sons, William and 
Thomas, in the antumn of 1816, started out to 
visit Black’s Prairie, of which he had given so 
glowing an account. They missed it, however, 
nor did they strike any prairie until they came 
to the small one in which Mount Vernon was 
afterward built. They stopped at Crenshaw’s, 
and he, glad to meet new-comers, as all pio- 
heers were, accompanied them in their seareh 
of locations. 
where Monnt Vernon is situated, and then re- 
turned to Crenshaw’s and finally home. The 
following spring, Isaac Casey came back, and 
his son William, his danghter Katy, and his 
son-in-law, Isaac Hieks, came with him for the 
purpose of founding a settlement. They built 
a cabin or camp in the open prairie, and culti- 
vated a small pateh of ground near where the 
Methodist Church now stands. While thus en- 
camped in the prairie, they had no trouble in 
procuring meat, as game was abundant; honey, 
too, was more abundant still. But bread was 
a serious matter, and to procure it Mr. Casey 
and his danghter would go on horseback to 
the Wabash bottoms beyond Carmi for meal. 
He would ride one horse and lead one, while his 
daughter would ride another, and thus three 
“turns” of meal would be brought back. In 
the fall, they all returned to the Ohio River, 
where they had come from, and brought out 
the rest of their families, their stock and such 
other property as they possessed, William Casey 
moved into the camp or cabin above referred 
to, Isaac Casey erected his cabin near by and 
Isaac Hicks located near the place where he 


They went a few miles beyond | 


er 


died ; other families followed soon after. Kells 
settled on the bill and remained there until the 
capital of the State was moved to Vandalia. 
He then moved to that place aud became an 
officer in the first bank ever established there. 
An old man named Hynes settled a little west 
of Kelly, out on the Goshen road, where for 
some years he kept a public house; afterward he 
moved up North, where he died. Further up the 
Goshen road, William Goings settled. He was 
considered a bad man; he made millstones, 
and it was believed that he made counterfeit 
money, too. He was finally, after the settle- 
ment had increased a little more, given warn- 
ing to leave the country, a warning he obeyed 
with alacrity, and in his vacant house many 
relics of the counterfeiting business, it is said, 
were found. James and John Abbott. John 
Utesler, Mr. Stull and Archibald Harris came 
in during the latter part of the year 1817. 
They were from Orange County, Ind., and upon 
their arrival here they settled in the neighbor- 
hood above noticed. 

Zadok Casey, of whom we shall lave more 
to say hereafter, came in the spring of 
1817 and settled on the place where Mr. J. 
R. Moss now lives. He reared his cabin on a 
slight elevation of land, which he called Red 
Bud Hill. Abraham Casey, his brother, came 
the next year, and settled near where Joseph 
Pace lives. Ason, Clark Casey, came with him 
and settled on what is called the “ Mulberry 
Hill.” Lewis Watkins settled about a mile 
south of the Atchison place, where he sold goods 
for a time. Thomas Jordan located in the 
edge of the prairie which was named for him. 
The place is now known as the McConnell 
place, and his brother William settled in the 
edge of Moore’s Prairie. William Jordan, Jr., 
settled on Seven Mile Creek, and Oliver Morris 
settled near Joseph Jordan’s first location. 

While these accessions were being made to 
the new settlements, another, and a quite im- 
portant one, was on the way. This wasa Ten- 
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nessee colony of six families, consisting of 
William Maxey, James U. Davis, James John- 
son, Nathaniel Parker, John Wilkerson and H. 
B. Maxey. They organized themselves into a 
colony, and all started from William Maxcy’s, 
in ‘ennessce, and quite a lively trip they had 
of it. Fipps, who lived in Knight’s Prairie, was 
the only man they found between the Saline 
and Crenshaw’s, where they stopped. They 
arrived May 9, 1818, and camped in the edge 
of Moore’s Prairie. Here they raised a small 
crop in the edge of the prairie, inclosed with a 
brush fence, and in the fall they moved up to 
the other settlement—all except Parker, who 
did not relish the gloomy aspect of the country, 
and moved back to Allen County, Ky. James 
Johnson settled near the place where he died ; 
Wilkerson, where Simon King afterward lived ; 
William Maxey, at the old Maxey place, and 
I]. B. Maxey in the little prairie where Ward 
now lives. James K. Davis settled where Sam 
Edwards afterward lived. In September fol- 
lowing the arrival of this colony, Edward 
Maxey moved into the settlement. He came 
from Allen County, Ky., and settled on the 
branch, northeast of what is now Judge Satter- 
field’s farm, on the present Richview road. 
About the same time, Fleming Greenwood 
came; his son-in-law lived near what is now 
Thomas MeMeen’s place. James and William 
Hieks also came during the fall or winter. 
James bought Clark Casey’s place on Mulberry 
Hill; William was single, but afterward mar- 
ried the Widow Dodds. 

According to the historical sketches of Mr. 
Johnson, from which we have so often quoted, 
and which are considered by the old citizens 
generally to be substantially correct, the fore- 
going is believed to comprise a very full and 
complete list of the families who settled within 
the present limits of the territory of Jefferson 
prior to iis organization as a distinct and in- 
dependent county. There may have heen a 
few who came and remained but a short time, 


and then left, but as to permanent settlers, the 
list, perhaps, is as nearly correct as it is pos- 
sible to make now, after all these years. 

Illinois was still a Territory when the first 
white people came to Jefferson County. These 
early settlers were men inured to toil and 
danger. They had been reared, many of them, 
amid scenes of peril and savage warfare, where 
the howl of the wolf, the scream of the panther, 
and the yell of the Indian were familiar music 
to their ears. Some of them had not reached 
life’s meridian, but they were hopeful, cour- 
ageous and determined. They were poor in 
actual worth, but rich in possibilities, and were 
ready to faee danger and endure eold and hnn- 
ger, if a home stood at the end of their journey 
beckoning them on. For the grand simplicity 
of their lives and their sturdy virtue, these 
early settlers achieved recognition and fame, as 
Enoch Arden did—after death. It was their 
lot to plant civilization here, and in doing it 
they displayed virtues which render modern 
civilization a boast aud a blessing. In their 
little space of time they made greater progress 
fhan ten centuries had witnessed before. The 
work thirty generations had left undone they 
performed, and the abyss between us of to-day 
and the pioneers of Jetferson County is wider 
and more profound than the chasm between 
1815 and the battle of Hastings. They did so 
much that it is hard to recognize the doers, 
«They builded wiser than they knew,” and the 
monuments to their energy and industry still 
stand in perpetuation of their memory. 

The first'settlements of the county were made 
under difliculties, and amid hardships and dan- 
gers. As we have said, the people were poor. 
They had come here with a meager outfit of 


| this world’s goods, expecting to inerease their 


stores and provide homes for their children. 
Some of their experiences in their new homes 
are thus detailed by Mr, Johnson, the faithful 
ehronieler of the early history of the connty : 

“The farms, as in most new countries, were 
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mere patches, inclosed with rails or brash, and 
sometimes not inelosed at all. The louses 
were round-pole cabins, but in rare cases made 
of small logs— skelped down,” or very slightly 
hewn, sometimes of split logs smoothed a little 
on the face. Some of the cracks in the wall 
were chinked and daubed, while some were lett 
open to admit light and serve as windows. 
Some of the cabins had cracks all around that 
a dog could jump through. If the floor was 
anything else than the bare ground, it was made 
ot puncheons or slabs, fastened down with 
wooden pins, or not fastencd at all. * * * 
* * Shelves resting on long pinsin the walls 
answered for cupboard, pantry, bureau and 
wardrobe. There were but few bedsteads in 
the county. Bed scaffolds were made on two 
rails or pieces driven into the walls, one for the 
side and one for the end, in the corner of the 
eabin, the other end of these rails being let into 
a post—the entire structure frequently having 
but one bed-post. Boards were laid across 
from the long rail to the wall, and on these the 
bed, if the happy family had any, was Iaid. 
The table was either mide of boards nailed to 
2% rough, unwieldy frame, or it was made on 
stakes driven into the (groun) floor. The well- 
to-do had a pot and a skillet; some broiled 
their meat on the coals, and cooked their 
The cook-stove 
is a modern invention, and was thea unknown 
in the West. 

“Tsaac and William Casey constructed a little 
hand-mill that would grind a bushel or two a 
day, and they did well. But many of the first 
settlers had to heat their meal in a mortar, 


“Johnny-cake” on a board. 


which was generally a stump with a basin 
burnt out in the top of it. 
was sifted through a sieve made by punching a 
piece of deer-skin full of holes with « hot 
wheel-spindle, and stretching it (the decr-skin. 
not the spindle) over a hoop. 


The meal thus made 


In the early 
autumn, meal was grated, and the bread made 


of this meal and baked in the ashes, or on a 
board. was as delicious as heart could wish. 
* ¥* * * * * * 

* Most of the hats and caps were made of 
skins, often of the most fantastic shape. After 
the original supply of clothing was exhausted, 
the first resource was to inake clothing of deer- 
skins. These in the hands of the Indians made 
excellent clothing; but our first settlers were 
not such good tanners, and the clothes did not 
do so well. The breeches soon got a tremen- 
dous knee, that was a permanentthing. When 
“Aunt Franky” Jolinson was coming out, she 
saw a boy in Moore’s Prairie dressed in buek- 
skin, and she excla’med in the sincerity of her 
kind heart: ‘ Why, la me, honey, jnst look at 
that poor crippled boy!” When the men or 
boys, in their buckskin snits, went out in the 
dewy grass, their breeches’ legs would soon be 
dangling aronn their feet, nearly a foot too 
long; and then about ten o’¢lock, when they 
became dry again, they crackled and rustled 
about their legs nearly 4 foot too short. After 
the first year or two, however, when people had 
time to raise cotton, buckskin gave way to cot- 
ton goods, the latter being died with copperas, 
the copperas being mingled with white when 
yaricty was desired. People made their own 
indigo. The plant they used was bruised and 
kept in soak for some time, then wrung out ; 
the fluid was clinrmed with a basket to cut the 
indigo, then left to settle, and afterward dried 
in the sun. The article to “set” the dye was 
such as to make it an unpleasant process, and 
such as to sometimes draw the butfalo gnats 
around one’s Sunday clothes in a most provok- 
ing manner.” 7s a “ uf a 

Such was the life, and such the trials of the 


| first settlers of Jefferson County—men who 


wrought for their successors the richest and 
most enduring legacy in all the world. Most 
of them have served out their day and genera- 
tion, and have passed away. heir graves. 
many of them, are unmarked and unknown. and 
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their fast receding memories are unhonored 
and unsung. They deserve better than this. 
Justice demands that a meed of praise be 
awarded those great lives whose works will 
ripen, and are ripening into the noblest civili- 
zation the world has ever known. 

In a subsequent chapter we shall give ex- 
tended sketches of these pioneer families, whose 
settlements have been here noticed. Many of 
the men who came here in that early day were 
giants, and it is meet that they should receive 
their deserts from the pen of the historian. 
Their conutry’s history demands that their 


placed on record, and preserved for the gener- 
ations to come. 

It has been said that the American people 
take as naturally to self-government as a babe 
turns to the maternal fonnt for nourishment. 
The truthfulness of the remark is evidenced in 
the fact that new counties are formed when 
their area contain but a few hundred inhabit- 
ants. Thns far we have shown the number of 
families locating in Jefferson Connty prior to 
its organization, and with which we will close 
this chapter. In a new chapter we will give 
the formation of the county, and the circnm- 


names, their acts and their deeds shall be , stances which led to the same. 
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ILLINOIS A COUNTY OF VIRGINIA—JOHN TODD, THE FIRST CIVIL GOVERNOR—ORGANIZATION OF 
JEFFERSON COUNTY—THE LEGISLATIVE ACT CREATING IT—LOCATION OF THE SEAT 
OF JUSTICE—FIRST OFFICIALS—THE COURTS—PUBLIC BUILDINGS—CENSUS 
—THE COUNTY DIVIDED INTO DISTRICTS—COUNTY OFFICERS— 
J. R. SATTERFIELD—TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION, ETC. 


Showa Tllinois, now one of the greatest 

States of the Federal Union, once 
formed a connty of Virginia is a fact un- 
known, perhaps, toa majority of our readers. 
In October, 1778, the Genera) Assembly of 
Virginia passed an act for “ establishing the 
county of Illinois, and for the more effectual 
protection and defense thereof.” A clause of 
the act reads: “ That all the citizens of this 
commonwealth, who are already settled, or 
shall hereafter settle on the western side of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, shall be 
included in a distinet county, which sha)l be 
called Illinois County.” By the provisions 
of the act, the Governor of Virginia was to 
appoint “a County Lientenant or Comman- 
dant in Chief.” who should “appoint and 


*By W. H. Perrin. 


Todd on the 12th of December, 1775. 


commission so many Deputy Commandants, 
Militia officers and Commissartes.” as he 
should deem expedient, for the enforcement 
of law and order. The civil officers were to 
be chosen by a majority of the people, and 


were to “ exercise their several jurisdictions 


| and conduct themselves agreeable to the laws 


which the present settlers are now accus- 
tomed to.” 

Patrick Henry, the first Governor of Vir- 
ginia after the colonies had thrown off the 
galling yoke of Britain, appointed John 
Todd the County Lieutenant Commandant of 
Illinois. At Williamsburg. the capital then 
of Virginia, and in the very mansion of the 
royal rulers of the whilom colony, Gov. 
Henry indicted his letter of appointment to 
It 


occupies the first five pages of the record 
book of John Todd’s official acts while exer. 
cising authority over the county of Illinois, 
and is in Patrick Henry’s own handwriting. 
This old book, a ‘valuable relic of the early 
history of Illinois, is now in the possession 
of the Chicago Historical Society. Fyrom its 
pages, browned by time and dimmed with 
age, some interesting facts are gleaned. The 
following, of the first civil Governor of Illi- 
nois, is not out of place in this connection: 

Todd was not unknown on the frontier. 
Born in Pennsylvania and educated in Vir- 
ginia, he had practiced law in the latter col- 
ouy for several years, when, in 1775, he re- 
moved to Kentucky, which was then, also, a 
county of Virginia. He became very prom- 
inent in the councils of its House of Del- 
egates, or Representatives, the first legisla- 
tive body organized west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. Early in 1777, the first court in 
Kentucky convened at Harrodsburg, and 
Todd was one of the Justices. Shortly after, 
he was chosen one of the Representatives of 
Kentucky in the Legislature of Virginia, and 
proceeded to the capital to fulfill this duty. 
The following year he accompanied Gen. 
George Rogers Clark in his expedition to 
“the Illinois,” and was the first man to en- 
ter Fort Gage, at Kaskaskia, when it was 
taken from the British, and was present at 
the final capture of Vincennes. 

The record book already referred to of it- 
self forms an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of Illinois. After Gov. Henry had in- 
dicted upon its pages his letter to Todd, it 
was intrusted to a faithful messenger, who, 
on foot, carried it from tide water across the 
mountains to Fort Pitt, thence down the 
Ohio until he met with its destined recipient 
and delivered to him his credentials. It is 
supposed that Todd received it at Vincennes, 
then known to Virginians as St. Vincent, not 
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long afier the surrender of that place to 


, Clark on the 24th of February, 1779, and 


that he at once assumed his new duties as 
Governor, or “ Lieutenant Commandant.” 
This position he held until the time of his 
death, although his many duties called him 
frequently to Kentucky. In the spring of 
1780, he was elected a Delegate from the 
county of Kentucky to the Legislature of 
Virginia. In November following, Kentucky 
was divided into three counties, viz., Fayette, 
Lincoln and Jefferson, and in 1781 Thomas 
Jefferson, who, in the meantime, had become 
Governor of Virginia, ‘appointed Todd 
Colonel of Fayette County. and Daniel 
Boone, Lieutenant Colonel. In the summer 
of 1782, Todd visited Richmond, Va., on 
business connected with the L]linois country, 
where, it is said, he had determined to per- 
manently reside, and on his return he stopped 
over at Lexington, Ky., and while there 
met his untimely death. An Indian attack 
on a frontier settlement (Bryant Station) 
aroused the militia to arms, and Todd, as 
Senior Colonel, took command of the little 
army sent in pursuit of the retreating sav- 
ages. It included Boone and many other 
pioneers whose names rank hich in the his- 
tory of the dark and bloody ground. At the 
Blue Licks, on the 18th of August, 1782, 
they came up with the enemy, but the head- 
long courage of those who woukl not heed 
the prudent counsels of Todd and Boone 
precipitated an action which proved more 
disastrous to the whites than any ever fought 
in Kentneky soil—that sanguinary theater of 
warfare. More than one-third of 
those who entered the fight were killed out. 
right and many others wounded. Among 
the slain was Todd, who fell, like the brave 
man that he was, with his face to the foe, 
gallantly fighting at the head of his troops. 
On the brow of a small hill overlooking Blue 


savage 
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Licks, and near the spot where he fell, still 
repose the mortal remains of the first civil 
Governor of Illinois. August 1S, 1852, the 
centennial of the disastrous battle of Blue 
Licks was held on the field where it was 
fought, and a resoluton adopted to erect a 
monument to the heroes that there fell in 
defense of their country. 

John Todd was a soldier and a statesman. 
He was a soldier fit to stand by the mightiest 
and give command. 
tried and true, and marvelously adapted to 
the times and surroundings amid which he 
lived. Just such as he was he had to be, to 
fulfill the mission to which far-seeing wis- 
dom had appointed him, and to blaze out the 
way for the coming hosts of civilization who 
were to people this great Northwest. His 


tragic death, in the prime of life, was a ecal-_ 


amity to the nation just struggling up from 
the fires of a mighty revolution, and a loss 
not easily repaired in that early period of our 
history. 

Upon the organization of the Northwest 
Territcry, Gen. Arthur St. Clair was ap- 
pointed Governor. In the spring of 1790. 
in company with the Territorial Judges, he 
went to Cahokia. where, by proclamation, 
he organized the county of St. Clair. the 
first individual county formed in what is now 
the State of Illinois, and its seat of justice 
was fixed at Kaskaskia. Randolph was the 
next county created in Illinois; and the date 
of its organization extends back to 1795, 
These were the only counties formed until 
after the dawning of the nineteenth century. 
At the session of the Territorial Legislature 
of 1511-12. Madison, Gallatin and Johnson 
were organized, and Edwards at the session 
of 1814. At the session of 1816, White, 
Jackson. Monroe, Pope and Crawford were 
organized. and at the last session of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature Franklin, Washington, 


He was a statesman | 


Union, Bond and Wayne came into existence. 
Ai the first session of the Legislature after 
Illinois was admitted into the Union asa 


' State, Jefferson County was formed, under 


the following act entitled an act for forming 
a separate county out of Edwards and White 
Counties, approved March 26, 1819: 


Be tt enacted by the people of the State of Minois 
represented in the General Assembly, That all that 
tract of country within the following houndaries, 
towit: Beginning where the line between Ranges 
4 and 5 east intersects the base line; thence west 
with said line to the Third Prineipal Meridian: 
thence south twenty-four miles; thence east twenty- 
four miles; thence north to the place of beginning, 
shall constitute a separate county. to be called 
‘‘ Jefferson,” and for the purpose of fixing the per- 
manent seat of justiee therein the following persons 
are appointed Commissiouers: Ambrose Maulding, 
Lewis Barker, Robert Shipley, James A. Richard- 
son and Riehard Graham, whieh said Commission- 
ers, or a majority of them, being duly sworn before 
some Judge or Justice of the Peace in this State to 
faithfully take into view the convenience of the 
people, the situation of the settlement, with an eye 
to future population. and the eligibility of the place, 
shal} meet on the 2d Monday of May, at the house of 
William Casey. in said county, and proceed to ex- 
amine and determine on the place for the perma- 
nent seat of justice and designate the satne; pro- 
vided: The proprietor or proprietors of the land 
shall give to the county for the purpose of erecting 
public buildings a quantity of land. not Jess than 
twenty aeres. to be laid out in lots and sold for that 
purpose: but should the proprietor or proprietors 
refuse or neglect to make the donation aforesaid. 
then and in that case it shall be the duty of said 
Commissioner: to fix on some other place for the 
seat of justice as convenivut as may be to the in- 
habitants of said county. whieh place fixed and de- 
termined upon. the said Commissioners shall certify 
under their hands and seals and retura the same to 
the next Commissioners’ Court in the county afore- 
said. which court shall cause an entry thereof to be 
made in their hook of reeord. and nutil the pnblic 
buildings be erected the courts shall be held at the 
house of William Casey. in the said eounty. 

Sec. 2. Beit further enucted, That the Com- 
missioners aforesaid shall recvive a compensation of 
two dollars for each and every day they may be 
necessarily employed in fixing the aforesaid seat of 
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justice, to be puid out of the county treasury by an 
order from the Commissioners’ Court. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, hat the citizens 
of Jefferson County are hereby declared entitled, 
in all respects, to the same rights and privileges 
as are allowed in general with the other counties 
in this State. 

Sec. 4. Be tt further enacted, That the county 
of Jefferson shall vote in conjunction with White 
County for Representatives to the General Assembly 
of the State, and it shall be the duty of the Clerks 
of said counties to mcet at the court house in White 
County, within ten days after such elections, and 
make a certificate, signed by both Clerks, to the 
persons duly cleeted; and if the said Clerks shall 
fail to do the same they shall forfeit and pay the 
sum of one hundred dollars, for the use of said 
counties, to be recovered by action of debt in the 
county In which such delinquent Clerk may reside. 

Src. 5. Be it further enacted, That the county 
of Jefferson shall he and compose a part of the See- 
ond Judicial Circuit. and the courts shall be holden 
therein at such times as shall be specified by law. 


This was follawed by a supplemental act. 
entitled “ An act supplemental to an aet for 
laying off a new county out of the counties of 
Edwards and White,” approved March 29, 
1819, and is as follows: 


Be it enueted by the people of the State of Minois, 
represented tn the General Assembly, That all that 
tract or part of country lying nort!., of the county 
of Jefferson and west of the county of Wayne, and 
not included within the limits of the said counties of 
Jefferson and Wayne, established hy the act to 
which this is a supplement, be and the sume is 
hereby attached to and forms apart of the said 
county of JeMferson, and that the inhabitants there 
of have and enjoy all the rights and privileges, as 
far as may be, that the inhabitants of the county of 
Jefferson have and enjoy. 

pic. 2. Be tt further enacted, That the county 
of Jefferson be and the same is hereby attached to 
the Fourth Judicial Circuit of the State. ete., etc. 


The county was named in honor of Thoms 
Jefferson. the third President of the United 
States, and who was inaugurated into office 
on the 4th of Maren. 1801. He was born at 
Shadwell, Albemarle Co.. Va., April 2. 1743, 
and died at Monticello, his country seat, July 
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4, 1826, just half a century after the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, a 
document penned by his own band, and 
which has rendered his name immortal, and 
dear to every liberty-loving citizen of the 
whole country. Jefferson’s administration 
was very popular, and he was clected to a 
second term, recviving more than three- 
fourths of the votes in the eleetoral college. 
During his first term, the afterward noto- 
rious Aaron Burr was Viee President, and 
during the second, George Clinton was asso- 
ciated with lim as Vice President. 

On the 30th of March, 1819, two other 
acts were passed by the Legislature, pertain. 
ing wholly or in part to Jefferson County. 
The first authorized Lewis Watkins to admin. 
ister the required oaths to all officers com. 
missioned for the county; and the other or- 
dered an election in Wayne, Jefferson, Clark 
and Alexander Counties, to be held on the 
fourth Mouday of April, for County Commis- 
sioners, Sheriffs and Coroners. The Coroner 
then was an important officer, as, in the ab- 
sence or inability of the Sheriff to serve, the 
Coroner acted in his stead until the Sheriff 
resumed his duties. 

In pursuance of the last-mentioned act, 
an election was licld at the house of William 
Casey, which stood where the brick building 
recently known as Taylor’s Commercial 
stands. Some thirty or forty 
votes were east; and Zadok Casey, Joseph 
Jordan and Pleming Greenwood were elected 
Commissioners, and Lewis Watkins, Sheriff. 
The Commissioners met at William Casey’s 
on Monday, June 7, for the purpose of or 
Their certifi 
cates of election were signed by Oliver Mor- 
Lewis Watkins, Justices of the 
Peace, and attested by Mdward Maxey, act 
iug Clerk of the Court, they were then duly 
Edward Maxey, the Clerk 

3 


ganizing the county court. 


ris and 


sworn into office. 
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pro tempore, resigned, and the court appoint- 
ed Joel Pace to the office of County Clerk. 
He gave bond inthe sum of $1,000, with 
James Kelly and Isaac Casey as securities. 

This completed the organization of the 
county, and it was now ready for business. 

The Seat of Justice.—One of the first 
matters which engaged the attention of the 
court was the location of the seat of justice 
according to the provisions of the act for the 
formation of the county. As soon as the 
court convened, the Commissioners appointed 
for that purpase presented the following re- 
port: 


According to an act of the General Assembly, 
approved March 26, 1S{9, appointing certain Com- 
missioners to meet on the second Monday of May, 
at the house of William Casey. for the purpose of 
fixing a permanent seat of justice for and in Jeffer- 
son Connty. the following persons met. viz.: Lewis 
Barker. Ambrose Manlding and James A. Richard- 
son, who, after being duly sworn, have proceeded. 
determined and fixed upon the southwest quarter of 
Section 29, Range 3, of Township 2. on the land 
owned by William Casey, the town to be laid off in 
the southwest corner of said qnarter, to commence 
near the timber, on a point not far distant from 
Casey's honse, and thence to the foot of the de 
scent on a point on which Casey's house stands, or 
in such a manner as said Connty Commissioners 
shall designate. Given under our hands and seals 
this 12th day of May. 1819. 

James A. Ricwarpson. 
AMBROSE MAULDING, 
Lewis BarkEn. 


This report was accompanied by the follow- 
ing paper, confirmatory of Casey having com- 
plied with the requirements of the twenty 
acre-clause of the legislative act: 


Personally appeared before ns the subscriber, 
William Casey, and made a donation of twenty 
acres of land. to be laid off in town lots and sold for 
the purpose of paying for public bnildings in the 
county of Jefferson. which twenty acres of land shall 
he laid off by the County Commissioners on the land 
designated by the Commissioners appointed by the 
State Legislature for fixing the permanent seat of 
justice for said Jefferson County. Whereof the 


said William Casey has hereunto set his hand and 
seal this 12th day of May, in the year of onr Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and nineteen. 
WILLIAM CaAsEY. 
N. B. Provided such Commissioners shail lay 
off said town so as not to include said Casey’s honse 


and farm. 
James A. RICHARDSON, 


AMBROSE MAULDING, 
Lewis BaRkER. 

The report of the Commissioners was re- 
ceived, and the selection made by them be- 
cams the seat of justice of the new county, 
an honor which it has retained to the present 
day. There was, as is always the case, some 
little dissatisfaction at the selection thus 
made. Mr. Isaac Hicks wanted it near him, 
and offered a site known as “ Post Oak Hill,” 
which was a fraction nearer the geographical 
center of the county. Another “ eligible lo. 
cation” was on the high grounds between 
Mrs. Samue} Casey's and Mrs. Dodds’ resi- 
dence. But Lewis Barker, one of the Com- 
missioners, was the father-in-law of William 
Casey. and there were hints at the time that 
it was through his influence the present site 
was selected. Be that as it may, tbe loca. 
tion selected is a beautiful one for a town, 
and could searcely be surpassed by any of the 
other sites offered. For their services in 
“fixing the permaneut seat of justice,” the 
court allowed Maulding 38, and Barker and 
Richardson S12 each. Maulding lived in 
Hog Prairie, a little this side of the present 
town of McLeansboro; Barker owned the 
ferry at Cave-in-Rock, and Richardson lived 
in the vicinity of Carmi. Of the laying-ont 
of the seat of justice, and its growth and de- 
volopment as a town, the reader is referred 
to the chapters devoted to Mount Vernon. 

The Courts.—Thus the county court was 
organized, the seat of justice established and 
the legal machinery of the newly created 
municipality put in motion. The first ses- 
sion of the court was taken up with the re- 
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port of the Commissioners for locating the 
seat of justice, as already noticed; James 
Kelly and Jacob Barger applied for a writ 
to condemn a “mill seat;” license for retatl- 
ing goods was fixed at $15, and the Clerk em- 
powered to issue them when called on for the 
same; the laying off a town ordered, also the 
bnilding of a court house, ete., etc. At the 
second session of the court, held June 25, 
1819, James Kelly was appointed County 
Treasurer; a list of the taxable property was 
ordered: Lewis Watkins took ont tavern 
license, for which he paid a fee of $4. At 
the third term of court, held September 6, 
among other business, the court house was 
received and the survey of the town ordered 
to be recorded. Also, W. Casey and J. Pace 
were ordered to “stake out” the town, and 
several roads ordered to be viewed and laid 
out. In this humble and unpretentions way, 
the county moved along quietly. The busi. 


ness coming before the county court was of | 


a general character, as above given. and 
was dispatched without much debate or 
wrangling. The last session held by this 
(the first) board, tavern keepers’ rates of 
charges were fixed as follows: A single meal, 
314 cents; lodging, 124 cents; keeping horse 
all night, 50 cents; a single feed, 25 cents. 
The first term of the Cireuit Court convened 
in the town of Mount Vernon (then compris: 
ing but four cabins) on Monday, October 28, 
1S19, Hon. William Wilson as Judge and F. 
A. Hubbard, State’s Attorney. Joel Pace was 
sworn as Clerk, and gave bond in the sum of 
92,00). Lewis Watkins was Sheriff, and 
gave bond in the sum of 510,000, with Zadok 
Casey, Joseph Jordan and John Wilkerson, 
securities. But thirteen men could be found, 
outside of the officers of the court, to serve 
as grand jurors. These ware as follows: 
Edward Maxey, F. McBride, J. C. Casey, 
W. Jordan, L. Johnsou, A. P. Casey, John 
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Wilkerson, H. P. Maxey, Isaac Casey, James 
Johnson, S. Gaston, J. Lee and A. Harris. 
After receiving the usuul charge from the 
court, they repaired to the jury room, which, 
in this case, was “Gaod’s first temples,” and 
after an hour’s deliberation retnrned into 
court, presente] the indictments and were 
discharged. The noxt term of conrt was held 
on the loth and 16th of May, 1820, Judge 
Wilson again presiding, and Henry Eddy 
acting as State’s Attorney. But we will not 
follow the peocealings of the courts, as our 
readers would find them, doubtless, dry 
The bricf extracts have been made 
merely to show the commencement and or- 
ganization of this important branch of the 
county's machinery. 

Public Buildings.—At the first term of the 
County Commissioners’ Court, it was resol ved 
to build a court house, This building was 
unpretentious, but it served the purpose of 


reading. 


those early days when we were not as proud 
as we are now. Tt was of hewed logs, and 
was 13x30) fest in dimensions, A stray 
pound was ordered, and at the Febrnary term, 
182, the court ordered a jail to be built. 
These early public buildings, however, will 
be noticed by Mr. Johnson, in his sketch of 
Mount Vernon, and all the facts pertaining 
to them and their suecessors will there be 
The part they bear in the organiza- 
tion of the county requires some reference to 
thein in this connection, but this brief alln- 


given. 


sion must suffice. 

Among the first acts of the court was laying 
off the county into civil divisions. At first 
it was divided into two districts, or town 
ships. called respectively “ Moore’s Prairie” 
and “ Casey’s Prairie.” At the June term 
of the court, in 1820, Walnut Hill Precinct 
or Township was formed It inelu:led all of 
Jefferson and Marion Counties north of the 
line dividing Townships 1 and 2 south. The 
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a 
next change in the civil] divisions, of which 
we find any account, is in June, 1832, when 
Grand Prairie Precinct was formed. It was 
in the northwest part of the county, and was 
eight miles square. The voting place was 
fixed at Poston’s will. In June, 1834, Horse 
Creek Precinct was laid off. It extended 
seven wiles from the east line of the county, 
and was bounded north by the county line 
and south by the Fairfield road. The voting 
place was at Frank Haney’s. Gun Prairie 
Precinct was formed in 1835, It began, the 
records say, where the “new hurricane” 
erussed the west line of the county, “ ran 
with the hurricane to Morgan’s mill, to A. 
Toney’s, to W. Toney’s. to the edge of 
Moore’s Prairie, and on to the south line of 
the county.” The voting place was to be at 
the house of William King. The next pre- 
cinct was formed in 1845, and was called 
Long Prairie. It was bounded by the West 
and Middle Forks of Muddy River and the 
Grand Prairie road, with the voting place 
at the house of H. Hicks. In 1546, Elk 
Prairie Precinct was formed. Its bounds 
were from the mouth of Dodd's Creek to 
Mendenhall’s quarry, west to Middle Fork, 
down it to the county line, then up the creek 
to the beginning. The voting place was fixed 
at J. Kelly’s. At the same time. New 
Moore’s Prairie Precinct was formed, inelud- 
ing Township and Range 4. with voting 
place at Wilbank’s. With. perhaps, a few 
other changes in names and boundaries and 
geographical position, the county moved on 
for several decades, under the old precinct 
system. 

The population of the county has increased 
regularly since its organization. At the cen- 
sus of 1820, the first taken after the county 
was formed, it had a population of 691; 
in 18380, 2,505; in 1840, 5,762; in 1850, 
8,107; in 1860, 12.065: in 1870, 17,864: in 
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1880, 20,686. 1f it has not increased as 
rapidly as some other counties in population, 
its growth has been steady and good, and its 
class of citizens will compare favorably with 
those of any portion of the State. 

County Officers.—As amatter of interest to 
our readers, we present herewith a very full 
and complete list of county offcers, from the 
the formation of the county to the present 
time. It has cost considerable time and 
labor to prepare it, and it is believed to be 
substantially correct. 

The County Commissioners come first, and 
are as follows: In 1819, they were Zadok 
Casey, Fleming Greenwood and Joseph 
Jordan; in 1$20, William Casey, Joseph Jor- 
dan and Barton Atchison; in 1822, Samuel 
Gaston, William Hicks and Barton Atchison; 
in 1824, W. J. Tunstall, John Jordan and 
H. B. Maxey; in 1826, Edward Maxey, Arba 
Andrews and M. Ham; in 1828, Edward 
‘Maxey, Arba Andrews and M. Ham; in 1830, 
Edward Maxey, Arba Andrews and M. Ham; 
in 1882, Arba Andrews, Barton Atchison 
and Willoughby Adams; in 183-4, Barton 
Atehison, George W. Watters and J. M. 
Scott; in 1885, Noal Johnston succeeded 
Watters; in 1886, Willonghby Adams. Barton 
Atchison and A. Bruce; in 1838, Willtam 
Bullock, James Snrsa and Barton Atchison; 
in 1840, James Sursa, B. Atchison and James 
Kirby; in 1841, Willoughby Adams suecreded 
Snrsa; in 1842, Willoughby Adams, James 
Kirby and John Breeze; in 1844, James 
Kirby. F. S. Casey and A. D. Casey; in 18-45, 
E D. Andrews was appointed to fill “out 


_ Kirby’s term: in 1546, A. D. Estes. E. D. 
' Andrews and F. 8S. Casey; in 1847. W. 


Adams, John Troutt and F. S. Casev: in 
1848, F. 8. Casey, Dr. W. Adams and John 
Troutt; in 1849,* W. Dodds was elected 


* The law was now changed, and the board was composed of a 
County or Probate Justice or Judge aud two Associates. 


Probate Justice or Judge, and Dr. W. Adams 
and F.S. Casey, Associates; in 1852, W. 
Dodds, Probate Judge, and F. S. Casey and 
Dr. W. Adams, Associates. Judge Dodds 
resigned, and J. R. Satterfield was elected to 
fill out his term. 

Judge J. R. Satterfield, the successor of 
Judge Dodds, is one of the old landmarks of 
Jefferson County. He came here in the fall of 
1818, a stripling of a Jad. He is an old man 
now, and has grown gray in the service of the 
people. Indeed, so long has he been in the 
official harness, that he is almost looked 
wpon as a pre-historic relic. His official in- 
tegrity is above reproach, and his name is 
the synonym of fidelity and honesty. He 
was born in Pendleton County, Ky., and 
came to Illinois when but nine years old. 
Here he grew to manhood, and here he has 
spent an active life. He has been Sheriff, 
County Superintendent of Schvols, County 
Judge or Probate Justice for over twenty 
years, County Recorder, Deputy Sheriff and 
Justice of the Peace for forty years. He and 
Mr. Bogan have been in office so long, that 
they conld not survive in private life. They 
are what the sage has termed “the noblest 
works of Gud ”—honest men. 

In 1853, J. R. Sattertield, Judge, and F. 
S. Casey and A. D. Estes, Associates; in 
1857, J. R. ‘Satterfield, Judge, Dr. W. 
Adams and S. W. Carpenter, Associates; in 
1861, J.R. Satterfield, Judge, and W. Adams 
and F. S. Casey. Associates; in 1865, A. M. 
Grant. Judge, and W. Adams and F, 8. 
Casey, Associates; in 1566, J. R. Satterfield 
was elected to fill out Grant’s term, he hav- 
ing resigned; in 1569, J. R. Satterticid, 
Judge, W. Adams and 8 W. Carpenter, Asso- 
ciates. After this date, township organiza- 
tion came into effect. Since the Board of 
Commissioners have been superseded by the 
Board of Supervisors, there have not been 
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many changes in the oftice of County Judge. 
Jared Foster was elected County Judge in 
1873, and in 1877 was succeeded by ©. A. 
Keller, and he, in 1882, was succeeded by 
William B. Anderson, the present incum. 
bent. 

County and Circuit Clerks—Joe! Pace was 
the first County and Cireuit Clerk. He held 
both offices up to 1837, when Noah Johns- 
ton became County Clerk. He was sue- 
ceeded by Hi. H. Ridgeway, in 1888, who 
held both offices until 1548, when J. F. Wat- 
son succeeded him; in 1857, W. Dodds came 
in; in 1865, C. H. Patton; in 1869, W. 
Dodds; in 1871, J. N. Satterfield; in 1573, 
W. H. Smith; in 1877, J. N. Satterfield; iu 
1880, Allen C. Tanner, the present incum- 
bent. HE. H. Ridgeway sueceeeded Joel Pace 
as Circuit Clerk in 1841, and in 1848 was 
sueceeded by John Wilbanks. T. B. Tanner 
came in in 1552, and in 1854 was sueceeded 
by J.S. Bogan, who is still in the office. 
It is a striking example of the “right man in 
the right place.” He came very near being 
defeated once, that is, he lacked but three 
votes of carrying the county unanimously. 
This may have been fun for Bogan, but it 
was rough on his opponent. The people of 
Jefferson County show their good sense in 
retaining Mr. Bogan, for we have never been 
in a more neatly kept or admirably arranged 
office than his. He has a place for every- 
thing, and is particularly careful to keep 
everything in its place—even his deputies. 

Sheriffs—Lewis Watkins was the first 
Sheriff, and was appointed in 1819; the next 
was W. L. Howell, who was appointed in 
1821; in 18238, Howell was again appointed 
to the office; in 1824, Nicholas Wren came 
in; in 1828, James Bowman, who, it seems, 
filled the offiee to 1542, when W. J. Stephen- 
son became Sheriff, and held the office until 
{848, and was sueeeeded by Elijah Piper; 
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in 1850, J. R. Satterfield came in; in 1852, 
W. Dodds; in 1854, J. R. Allen; in 1856, 
James Westcott; in 1855, John Bagwell; 
in 1860, C. G. Vaughn: in 1862, J. B. 
Goodrich; in 1864, C. G. Vaughn; in 1866, 
William Dodds; in 1568, W. E. Coffey; in 
1870, 1872, 1874, J. B. Goodrich; in 1876, 
1878, 1880, George W. Yost; in 1882, Thomas 
M. Gray. 

Treasurers—The first Treasurer of the 
county was James Kelly, who was appointed 
in 1819. He had but little troublein taking 
care of the funds, and perhaps spent few 
sleepless nights through fear of “thieves 
breaking through and stealing” the funds of 
which the county had made him the custodian. 
In 1821, Edward Maxey came in; in 1826, 
John Wilbanks; in 1820, Joseph Pace; in 
1833, S. Goddard, in 1835, J. Livingston; 
in 1837, G..P. Casey; in 1839, H. B. New- 
by; in 1843, A. B. Watson; in 1850, J. H. 
Watson; in 1851, Elijah Piper; in 1857, J. 
Q. A. Bay; in 1861, H. G. Goodrich; in 
1863, W. M. Hicks; in 1867, 5S. W. Jones; 
in 1869" AV. Hf, Smith; in 1871, Saw 
Jones; in 1875, C. D. Ham; in 1877; G. L. 
Cummins; in 1879, C. W. Lindley. 

School Commissioners—D. Baugh was the 
first School Commissioner of whom we have 
any account, and was appointed in 18386; J. 
R. Satterfield was the next, and was ap- 
pointed in 1545; he was succeeded by J. H. 
Pace in 1847; in 1850, W. H. Lynch; in 
1851, J. H. Pace; in 1859, J. R. P. Hicks; 
in 1861, J. M. Pace; in 1869, G. W. John- 
son; in 1873. J. D. Williams, the present 
incumbent. 

Miscellaneous—Of the early Surveyors we 
can learn but little. From 1850 to the pres- 
ent time, they have been as follows: L. F. 
Casey, 1850 to 1854; W. B. Anderson, 1854 
to 1865; J. D. Williams, 1865 to 1871; B. 
C. Wells, 1871 to 1875; W. T. Williams, 
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The first Assessor 
was James Kelly, and the next Edward 
Maxey. Among the early Justices of the 
Peace were the following, in their order of 
appointment: O. Morris, Lewis Watkins 
and W. Maxwell, in 1819; William Maxey 
in 1820, and in 1822, J. Roberts, James Ab- 
bott, J. Pace, John Jordan, W. L. Howell, 
Barton Atehison and Samuel Gaston. 

The votes cast at the November election, 
1882, by townships, were as follows: Grand 
Prairie, 92; Casner, 115; Blissville, 139; 
Bald Hill, 98; Rome, 194; Shiloh, 213; 
McClellan, 166; Elk Prairie, 176; Field, 
193; Mount Vernon, 731; Dodds’, 182; 
Spring Garden, 250; Farrington, 105; Web- 
ber, 174; Pendleton, 304; Moore’s Prairie, 
180; total, 3,312. 

The following is a partial vote of the 
county: 

For Legislature-—Varnell, Democrat, 2, - 
775; Jennings, Demoerat, 2,8354; Crews, 
Republican, 3,241; Judd, Greenbacker, 779, 

County Judge—Anderson, Democrat, 1,- 
972; Anglen, Greenbacker, 1,239; Ander- 
son’s majority, 733. 

County Clerk—Tanner, Democrat, 2,010; 
Hobbs, Greenbacker, 1.262; Tanner’s major- 
ity, 748. 

Sheriff—Gray, Demoerat, 2,036; Wall, 
Republican, 1,236; Gray’s majority, S00. 

County Treasurer — Carroll, Democrat, 
1,931; Legge, Republican, 1,340; Carroll’s 
majority, 591. 

Township Organization.—The State con- 
stitution of 1$47—45, contained the provision 
of township organization—a provision that 
was to be voted on by the people of each 
county, and leaving it optional with them to 
adopt or reject it in their respective counties. 
So, in accordance with the provisions of that 
constitution, the first township organization 
act was passed by the Legislature. But the 


the present incumbent. 
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law, in attempting to put it into practical 
operation, disclosed radical defects. It was 
revised and amended at the session of 1851, 
substantially as it existed until the recent 
revision in 1871. The adoption of township 
organization marks an era in many of the 
counties of the State. The northern part of 
the State adopted it first. The people who 
had settled there were mostly from the East, 
and were familiar with the township system 
and its practical workings. The people in 
the southern part of the State were much 
more slow to take hold of the new system. 
Jefferson County adopted township organ- 
ization in 1869 thongh township officers were 
not elected until the following year. At the 
time of the change, the election precincts of 
the county were Blissville, Elk Prairie, Gun 
Prairie, Grand Prairie, Horse Creek, Horse 
Prairie, Jackson, Jefferson, Jordan Prairie, 
Knob Prairie, Long Prairie, Moore’s Prairie 
and Mount Vernon; total, thirteen. The new 
system involved a few changes, and the civil 
and Congressional townships were made to 
correspond, and the following are their 
names and the first Supervisors of each as 
elected: Mount Vernon Township, H. War- 
ren, Supervisor; Field, John C. McConnell, 
Supervisor; Shiloh, John R. Moss, Super- 
visor; Casner, Hiljah B. Harvey, Supervisor; 
Pendleton, William A. Jones, Supervisor; 
Spring Garden, William S. Bumpus, Super- 
visor; Rome, Gilbert L. Cummings, Super- 


visor; Webber, 5. Y¥. Bruce, Supervisor; 
Blissville, Samuel Johnson, Supervisor; Elk 
Prairie, George W. Evans, Supervisor; Far. 
rington, M. <A. Morrison, Supervisor; 
Grand Prairie, Jacob Breeze, Supervisor; 
Moore’s Prairie, J. A. Wilbanks, Supervisor; 
Bald Hill, John B. Ware, Supervisor; Me- 
Clellan, William <A. Davis, Supervisor; 
Dodds, Robert D. Roane, Supervisor. The 
following are the Supervisors at present: 
Thomas E. Westcott for Mount Vernon; 
Henry Breeze for Grand Prairie; William J. 
Bledsoe for Casner; J. B. Norris for Bliss- 


‘ville; R. T. Wright for Bald Hill; Andrew 


Riley, Jr., for Rome; John OC. Tyler {for 
Shiloh; Elijah Collins for McClellan; 5. H. 
Dolby for K1k Prairie; William J. Garrison 
for Fields; William 8. Bumpus for Dodds; 
C. M. Brown for Spring Garden; Thomas 
F. Moore for Webber; L. 1. Jones for Pen- 
dleton: G. W. Clark for Moore’s Prairie; 
L. B. Gregory for Farrington. 

The township system of Illinois is not 
closely modeled after the New Hngland 
States. There, a representative is sent from 
each town to the Lower House of the Legis- 
lature. In New York, owing to her vast ex- 
tent of territory, this was found to be im- 
practicable, anda county assembly, denom- 
inated a Board of Supervisors, composed of a 
member from each township, was then estab- 
lished. This ,modified system has been 
copied almost exactly in this State. 
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CELAP Th Ra 


SOME OF TIE PIONEER FAMILIES OF TOE COUNTY—THE CASEYS—THEIR EMIGRATION TO AMER- 
ICA—NOW THEY SERVED IN THE REVOLUTION—FACTS AND INCIDENTS OF THEIR 
RESIDENCE ITERNE—THEZMAXNEYS, ANOTHER OLD FAMILY—THEIR WELSO 
DESCENT-—WHERE AND WHEN THEY SETTLED—THE JOHNSONS— 
THEY ARE AN OLD FAMILY, TOO—SOM ETHING OF TIEM 
AND THEIR DESCENDANTS—OTHER P10. 
NRERS—INCIDENTS, ETC., UTC. 


‘How wondrous are the changes according to the course of the common law. 
Since sixty years ago, “A411 persons shall be bailable, unless for 
eee sleeve oe ae capital offenses, where the proof shall be evi- 
nd boys wore pants of tow; ; 
When shoes were made of calf-skin, deut or the presumption great. All fines 
And socks of homespun wool, shall be moderate, and no eruel or unusual 
And children did a half-day's work punishment shall be inflicted; no man shall 
Beipre chown as ee be deprived of his liberty or his property 
Mea but by the judgment of his peers or the law 
FJ HE early settlers of Jefferson County of the land; and should the public exigencies 
make it necessary for the common preserva- 


were mostly from the States south of 
tion to take any person’s property or to de- 


the Ohio River. The great majority of 
them were poor in worldly wealth; they were | mand his particular services,{full compensa- 
tion shal] be made for the same.” No law 


what was termed “ poor white trash” in the 
South, in old slave times, and when the first | ought ever to be mils Gi have force a ea 
territory that shall, in any manner, interfere 


of them came here, Illinois was still a Terrt- 
with or affect private contracts or engage- 


ments made in good faith and without fraud. 

III. Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged. 
Good faith, justice and humanity toward the 
Indians was to be observed; their lands and 

property not to be taken without consent 


‘ : and peace and friendship to be cultivated, 
II. ‘The inhabitants were guaranteed the IV. The territory and States to be formed 
benetit of the writ of habeas corpus and 


tory, reposing under the famous ordinance 
of 1787. Since the late war between the 
States has forever blotted out slavery, it may 
be interesting to know what was ,the “ com- 
pact” or “ordinance” of 1787, so often 
quoted, concerning the Nurthwestern Terri- 
tory. It was as follows: 

I. No person in peaceable demeanor was 
to be molested on account of his mode of 
worship or religious sentiments. 


‘ : : : therein were to remain forever a part of the 
trial by Jury, a proportionate representation | United States, subject to her law, the inhabit- 
to the Legislature and judicial proceedings | ants to pay a just proportion of the public 


*By W. Hi. Perzin, debt, contracted or to be contracted, not to 
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tax the lands of the United States nor those | 


of non-residents higher than those of resi- 
dents; the navigable waters of the lakes to 
remain forever free to all eitizens of the 
United States. 

VY. The Territory was not to be divided into 
less than three States, and, at its option, 
Congress might “form ene or two (more) 
States in that part which lies north of an 
east and west line drawn through the sonth- 
erly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan.” 
With 60,000 free inhabitants, such States 
were to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 

VI. “There shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said territory, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
vieted,” this seetion providing also for the 
reclamation of fugitives from labor. 

Such was substantially the fundamental 
law of this vast territory, which has ever 
had a controlling influence upon the destiny 
of the States carved out of it, and saved some 
of them from the permanent blight of slav- 
ery. Many of the pioneers of Southern Illi- 
nois have left upon record the fact that they 
sought homes in this country becanse the 
land would not be blemished by Negro slav- 
ery, or that civil or social distinction would 
be yielded only to those who owned “ nig- 
gers.” A fat soil ready for the plow, “ land 
flowing with milk and honey,” and a tem- 
perate climate were not peculiar to Illinois 
or Jefferson County. But the pioneers 
thought not of this. Their grand aim was 
a home—a home free and untrammeled by 
arbitrary rules of social equality, and in- 
spired by this noble purpose they plunged 
into the wilderness. They did not come 
in great rushing crowds, but alone or in 
meager squads, and they settled down to live 
where polite accomplishments were among 


the lost arts, and even where language was 
almost a superfluity. Rough they were, un- 
cultivated, unrefined, but still noble ina 
rugged way and possessing the true qualities 
They 
were men of action, and whetted their in- 


of heroism, courage and humility. 


stincts in the struggle for existence against 
the wild game, the ferocious beasts and the 
murderous savage. 

In a preeeding ehapter, we sketched the 
prineipal settlers and settlements, so far as 
we could obtain them, up to the organiza- 
tion of the county. In “this chapter we pro- 
pose to tell something of these pioneer fam- 
ilies, also some of the later comers to the 
county, who they were, what they did, how 
they lived and what became of them. Thoy 
found the soil when they came here unbrok- 
en by the hand of husbandry and the still- 
ness of the forests undisturbed save by the 
noise 6! the hunter’s tread and the crack of 
the Indian's rifle. But undismayed, they 
went to work with a will, and the result 
amply repaid them for the hardships and 
dangers they endured. 

The Casey family was and is the most 
numerous, perhaps, as well as the most promi- 
nent. of all the pioneer families of Jefferson 
County. Abner Casey,* the progenitor of the 
family in America, was born in the County 
Tyrone, Ireland, and there, upon arriving at 
the years of maturity, married a Welsh lady, 
who, like himself, possessed great physical 
and mental powers. They emigrated to 
America somewhere about the middle of the 
eighteenth century and settled in Virginia, 
close neighbors to Edmund Randolph. Their 
ehildren were all born while they lived on 
the Roanoke, and were Levi, Randolph and 
named for 
their illustrious neighbor, The family moved 
to South Carolina about the year 1760, lo- 


a danghter-—Randolph being 


*Compiled from Johnsou's pionecr sketches. 
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cated near Spartansburg, where they lived 
unti] after the close of the Revolutionary war. 
They were stanch patriots and bore an act- 
ive and honorable part in the war for lib- 
erty and independence. Levi was a Colonel 
of South Carolina troops during the Revolu- 
tion; Moses was a Captain in the same serv- 
ice and Randolph was a Sergeant under 
Francis Marion—the “Swamp Fox of the 
Santee.” He was present on the memorablo 
occasion when Gen. Marion feasted the Brit- 
ish officer on sweet potatoes, roasted in his 
camp fire. He was*in many of the battles 
fought in the Carolinas and in Georgia dur- 
ing the war. 
nington, and their children were Levi, Ran- 
dolph. Isaac, Abraham, Charity, Hiram, Sam- 
uel and Zadok. These were all born in South 
Carolina except Zadok, who was born in 
Georgia, whither the family hud removed 
about the year 1795, and where they remained 
until aboyt 1800, when they removed into 
Tennessee, locating in smith County. Here 
the father, Randolph Casey, died. 

Of Randolph Casey’s children, all eventu- 
ally came to Illinois to reside except Hiram. 
He was a minister of the Gospel and made a 
visit here once, and while in the county 
preached to the pioneers with marked effect. 
Samuel Casey was the last of the children 
to remove West, and came in 1832, locating 
in the edge of Grand Prairie, where he died 
in 1850, his wife dying only a few years 
ago. Zadok, the youngest. came in 1817. 
Of him we shall have more to say hereafter. 
Levi, the eldest son, came to Illinois in an 
early day, but never lived in Jefferson Coun- 
ty. He settled in what is now Johnson 
County, where he died. Randolph, the sec- 
ond scn, located on the Centralia road, about 
four miles from Mount Vernon. He after- 
ward moved into Clinton County, and finally 
to Towa and died there. 


His wife was Mary Jane Pen- 
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Isaac Casey, the | 


third son of Randolph Casey, came to Jeffer- 
son County, as noticed‘in a preceding chap- 
ter, in the spring of 1817. He was born in 
1765, and in 1788 was married to Elizabeth 
Mackey. Soon after his marriage, he emi- 
grated to Kentucky and settled in Barren 
County, from whence he came to Illinois in 
18038, locating on the Ohio River a short dis- 
tance above Cave-in-Rock. His wife died 
in 1834 and in the fall of 1836, he married 
Jemima Oard. She died in 1846, and he 
then made his home with his children until 
his death. He wasa man of the strictest 
integrity, a true type of the old-time Chris- 
tian. He helped the helpless, aided the weak, 
fed the hungry, was a friend of peace and 
always ready to work to promote the inter 
ests of the church. Honest in business, 
courteons and kind, he was a friend to all 
mankind as were all men who knew him a 
friend to him. His children were Rebecca, 
William, Polly, Abraham T., Thomas M., 
Brunetta Catherine and Miranda. Rebecca 
married Isaac Hicks; Polly married Clark 
Casey: Brunetta married Carter Wilkey; 
Catherine married Henry Tyler and Miranda 
married George Bullock. 

William Casey, the eldest son of Isaac 
Casey, came to Jefferson County in 1817. 
About 1836 or 1837, he movel to the north 
part of the State, but in a year or two, came 
back to this county and resided here until 
his death in 1854. His wife was Amy Bar- 
ker; their children were Blackford, Maletna, 
William “ Buck,” Abraham, Drury B., 
Thomas, Melissa and Zadok. Mr. Casey 
was a compotind of noble and generous qual. 
ities, and passions dark and bitter when 
aroused. He was enterprising and indus- 
trious. and for a long time one of the richest 
men in the county. <A story is told of 
him, that when he moved back from the 
north part of the State, where he had lived 
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a short time, he had over a bushel of specie, 
and there are those who believe that he had 
large sums buried at the time of his death 
that will never be found, unless by ae- 
cident. With all his faults, and who of us 
but has fanlts? he ever maintained the dig- 
nified bearing of a gentleman of the old 
school. 

Abraham T. Casey, the nest oldest brother 
of William, was a minister of the Gospel. 


He married Vylinda Maxey in 1819, and lo- 


cated on the Salem road. where he died in 
1834. He was a faithful minister of the 
Cross, and preached throuvh all the surround- 
ing coantry. His children were Harriet, who 
married Dr. W. S. Van Cleve, of Centralia; 
Catherine, who married M. Morrow; Belver- 
etta, who married J. R. Walker; Lafayette, 
an itinerant minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church: Sarah, who married John 
Spronle; Elizabeth, who married Marion Gal- 
braith; and Martha, who married Dr. Shir- 
ley, of Xenia. 

Thomas M. Casey, the third son of Isaac 
Casey, was born in 1801, while his father 
lived in Barren County, Ky., and hence was 
but sixteen when the family moved to this 
county. He married Harriet Maxey in Oc- 
tober, 1819. Though but eighteens years of 
age, he was possessed with a spirit of inde- 
pendence, and early inthe following Janu. 
ary went out and selected a place on his own 
land to build a residence. He found a site, 
raked away the snew, put up a rail pen, put 
his roof on, using rails for “ weight poles,” 
moved in and set up honsekeeping on his 
own account, This was near where the two- 
story dwelling stands in which his last years 
were spent. He was a very religions man 
and devoted Christian. He was licensed tu 


exhort in 1831, and to preach in 1843; he » 


was ordained a Deacon in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by Bishop Morris, and an 


the county in 1818. 


Eider by Bishop Janes. He arranged all of 
his business and said, “I am now ready 
whenever God sees fit to call me.” His last 
words were, “ Peace, all is peace.” He had 
eleven children—Clinton M., Jane, William 
M., Cynthia, Caroline, Mary W., Barger, 
Rebecca, Nanny R., Abraham and Rhoda. 
Abraham P. Casey, a son of Randolph, 
younger brother of Isaac Casey, settled in 
In a few years, he 
moved out into Grand Prairie, where he 
built the first house in that part of the coun- 
ty. He did not remain there long, however, 
but came back to the neighborhood of his 
first settlement. He was a kind of migra- 
tory character, and moved around considera- 
bly, remaining but a short time in a place. 
True to the proverb that “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss,” he did not accumulate as 
much property as some of the other pioneers 
vf the county, though he was so fond of hard 
money as to obtain the sobriquet of “ Old 
Silver.” He despised a paper currency, and 
if he lived to-day he would be perhaps a 
tireless opponent of the Greenback party. 
He finally moved to Missouri and died there 
about 1841 or 1842; his wife died about 
1866. Their children were John C., Green 
P., Franklin S., Martin S., Isaac and two 
daughters, Clarissa, who married Uriah 
Hamblin, and Elizabeth A., who married 
Burrell McConnell. John ©. married Polly 
Casey, and finally moved to Missouri, but 
came back to Jefferson County, where, in 
1862, he died. Green P. married Margaret 


' Watkins, a daughter of Lewis Watkins, and 


died in 1858. at his home on the Carlyle 
Franklin S$. married Rhoda Taylor. 
He was aman of industry and of business 


road. 


enterprise, and his wife was an excellent and 
faithful helpmeet. He was First Lieuten- 
ant in Capt. Bowman’s company in the 


' Black Hawk war; faithfully served his coun - 
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try during that short but vigorous campaign. | known, except that a son, Walter Maxey, was 
yi g g pala 1 Ny 


He was for many terms one of the Judges of 
the county court, and in 1847 was a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention. He 
died in 1871. Martin S. lived on the Rich- 
view road, near Grand Prairie, and died 
there. 

Charity Casey was the only danghter of Ran- 
dolph and Mary Jane Casey. She was born in 
South Carolina, and married William De- 
priest in Tennessee, whither her family had 
moved, They came to Illincis in 1819. She 
was a very large woman, weighing some 
316 ponnds when she came to this connty. 
Tllinois seemed to agree with her health, and 
she weighed before she died nearly 350 
pounds. Her sons were Green and Isaac, 
who lived for awhile in theeounty, but after- 
ward went to Missouri, and finally died there. 
Lucinda, a daughter of William and Char- 
ity Depriest, married Elijah Joliff, who was 
an early settler in the county. 

This comprises a brief sketch of the Casey 
family and their settlement in Jefferson 
County, with the exception of Gov. Casey, 
whom we reserve for a subsequent chapter. 
The Caseys were a rather remarkable family, 
and produced some rather remarkable men 
and women. The old ones, the pioneers, are 
dead and gone, some of them many years 
ago, but this brief sketch will recall a type 
and character of that early day. The family 
was and is still a numerous one, as we have 
said, and numbers among its members some 
of the best and must distinguished citizens 
of the county. 

The Maxey family comes next in historical 
importance in the early settlement of the 
county. Edward Maxey, the first of the 
name of whom we have any account, was a 
nativeof Wales. He emigrated to America long 
prior to the Revolutionary war, and settled in 
Virginia. Of him or his family but little is 


the father of Jesse, who was born and reared 
in Virginia, where he married, and after- 
ward removed to Sumner County, Tenn. He 
was once attacked by the Indians, who toma- 
hawked and scalped him and left him for 
dead. He recovered, however, and lived 
twenty years after the event. His children 
were William, Edward, Walter, John and 
Elizabeth. William Maxey, the eldest son 
was born in Virginia in 1770, and married 
Mary Emily Allen, a danghter of Rhoda 
Allen. In 1818, they removed to Illinois, 
and Maxey built a horse-mill in the fall of 
1820, which proved a great blessing to 
the people of the county. He was one 
of the early Justices of the Peace, hav- 
ing been appointed in 1821, and filled 
that office for a number of years. Many 
jokes and anecdotes were told of his of- 
ficial life, of which the following will serve 
asasample: Being naturally diffident, the 
marriage ceremony was a cause of great 
embarrassment, and its performance among 
the most difficult acts he was called on to 
execute. Cases of debt or assault and bat- 
tery he could dispose of in short order, but 
when it came to tying the nuptial knot, he 
was, to quote a slang phrase of modern in- 
vention, “all broke up.” His first attempt 
was in uniting in marriage Ransom Moss 
and Anna Johnsen. Their marriage tvok 
place on the 6th of July, 1821, and he had 
carefully prepared for it. He thought he 
“knew his piece,” but when the couple came 
before him he lost his cue and broke down 
completely. Some say he commenced to 
recite the Declaration of Independence, in- 
stead of the marriage ceremony, and discov- 
ering his mistake, went back and started over 
again, and this time drifted into the consti- 
tution of the United States. Gov. Casey 
used to accuse him of informing the happy 
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couple by way of prelude that the Lord in- 
stituted matrimony in the days of man’s igno- 
rance instead of “innocence.” Finally, with 
the aid of a Methodist book of discipline and 
Clark’s Commentaries, he succeeded in get- 
ting through the ceremony and concluded 
with an invocation to the “Lord to have 
mercy on their souls.” Mr. Maxey has now 
been dead for many years, but his intluence 
for good was long felt in the community. 
His wife died in 1837 and he in 1538. They 
industrious, 
pious old couple, full of kindness and sim- 


are described as an_ honest, 
plicity of heart, and great lovers of children. 
Their whole lives were but the teaching of 
the sublime lesson about the enp of cold 
water to the little one, and their influence 
upon their immediate cirele is not yet ob- 
literated. They had eleven children—Cla- 
rissa, Henry B., Bennett N., Elihu, Harriet, 
Vylinda A., Charles H., Joshua C., Hostil- 
lina (who died in childhood), William M. A. 
and Jehu. 

Henry B., or Burchett Maxey, was born in 
1795,in an old block-house erected during the 
Indian troubles, soon after the Revolution, 
He came to Ulinvis and settled on what was 
called Masey’s Prairie. At the sale of lots 
in Mount Vernon in September, 1819, he 
bought one, on which he erected the first 
house built in the town. He was a man of 
considerable prominence, and held numerous 
offices; also built several houses at different 
times, Additional to his other accomplish- 
ments. he was a great hunter, and oace 
killed eight bears in half a mile of his owu 
house. He was shrewd, active, alert and 


rich in animal life and vigor, with many of . 


his natural faculties cultivated almost to the 
perfection of the Siberian bloodhound. He 
once walked from Brownsville, a distance of 
seventy or eighty miles, through an unbrok- 
en wilderness full of wild animals. He 
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slept at night in the woods, and when the 
sun was clouded he had only the moss on the 
trees to guide him in his course. He mar- 
ried Peggy Taylor, and their children were 
Eliza R., who married S. G. Hicks; Will- 
iam P., who died in 151S—the first death in 
the county; Thomas B., now living at Nenia; 
Elizabeth A., who married John Breeze; 
Elibu IX., who died in Missouri; John H., 
who died in 1846, on his way from St. Louis; 
James C., who married Naney J. Moss; Ed- 
ward M. K., living in Missouri; Jehu J.; 
Henry B., who died in 1565; Franklin C., 
who moved West, and Harvey M. 

Bennett N. Maxey was asoldier in the war 
of 1812. and was with Gen. Jackson at New 
Orleans. one of Col. Coffee's 
mounted men, and when those troops mistook 
an order and retreated, be alone of the entire 
command stood his ground until the men 
rallied and returned to their position. His 
comrades called him “ Broadhorns,” on ac- 
count of his broad shoulders and prodigious 
strength. His wife, like many of the pioneer 
women, was about as “ good a man” as he 
was himself, and did her full part in the bat- 
tle of life. Their children were Emily, 


He was 


| William H., James J., Charles H , Joshua C., 


liza and Thomas J. Their oldest daugh- 
ter, Emily, married Andrew Ray and died 
ina few years. William and James were 
preachers; Charles was a Captain in the 
One Hundred and Tenth Regiment during 
the late war, and came home in 1863-64 
and died; Joshua died of a wound in Louis- 
ville; Eliza married John N. White; Thomas 
served through the late war, and now lives 
near Ashley. 

Elihu, the fourth son of William Maxey, 
married Eveline Taylor in 1819. He owned 
one of the early mills of the county, and 
hence was a benefactor of the early settlers. 
His first wife died, and he married Sarah 
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Guthrie. He met with death accidentally in 
October, 1853. He rode out into the woods 
one morning to “ hunt the cows,” but was 
absent so long his family became uneasy, and, 
his horse coming home without a rider, ex- 
cited their serious apprehensions The 
neighbors were notified and search made. 
His body was found two or three miles from 
bome, cold in death. It was supposed he 
had been kicked by his horse. He had ten 
children, five sons and five daughters: Ta- 
lina married Mervil Smith; Perigan T. died 
on Puncheon Camp; Henry lives near Wal- 
nut Hill; Parmelia married Samuel Walker; 
William ©. is dead: Elizabeth married a 
man named Penix; Margaret married 
Thomas Maddox, and Eliza married James 
Maddox; Thomas warried Eliza Smith, and 
E. Phelps died at Nashville during the late 
war. 

Charles H. Maxey married Sallie Bruce in 
1824. He was the fifth son of William 
Maxey, and was a man of great physical 
power. His children who lived to maturity 
were Caroline, Mary, Martha, Susan and 
Drucilla. The first married 5. F. Parker; 
Mary married Joseph Burke; Martha married 
C. Frost: Susan married George A. Collins 
and Drucilta married James Swiit. 

Joshua C, Maxey, the sixth son of William, 
was born in 1807, married Susan Criswell in 
1831, and at present lives on the old Maxey 
homestead. He is a Methodist preacher, 
and several times has had charge of circuits 
by special appointment. He is a truly 
Christian man and an enthusiastic Sunday 
school worker. He raised but two children, 
two dying in childhood. William T. married 
Mary A. Cummius, and Martha 
John C. Tyler. 

Dr, William M. A, Maxey, the youngest 
son but one of William Maxey, married 
Edda Owens in 1830. He is a practicing 


a 


married 
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physician and a local preacher. His chil- 
dren are Simeon W., who served in Stratton’s 
company in the late war; Samuel T., a 
Methodist preacher, also served in the army ; 
Harriet J., who married Frank Satterfield; 
William C., who married Gertrude Lane 


| and served three years in the late war; Sarah 


C., married Sanford Hill; and Nelson, who 
married Miss Berger. 

Jehu G. D. Maxey is the yonngest son of 
William Maxey. He warried Mary A. 
Bruce, and their only child, James H., died 
when he was but two years old. Mr. Maxey 
is an exhorter in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and an earnest worker in the Sunday 
school, 

Edward Maxey, a brother to William 
Maxey, aud the second son of Jesse Maxey, 
moved to Allen County, Ky., and from thence 
to Jefferson County, Ill. He married Hliza- 
beth Pituer in Tennessee, but they never 
had any children. They raised several 
adopted childreu, amoung them Judge Satter- 
field. He was a man of high honor and in- 
tegrity; was Justice of the Peace for twenty 
years, County Conimissioner, a pioneer 
school teacher, a preacher and a man in 
whom there was no guile. He died about 
1850, and his wife soon alter. 

John Maxey, the youngest son of Jesse 
Maxey, came to Illinois in 1823, in company 
with William and Jonathan Wells. He, too, 
was a Methodist preacher, and after living 
eight or ten years in the county, removed to 
Wayne County, where he died. He raised 
but one son, Stephen, who died many years 
ago, and three daughters. Theodusia mar- 
ried the Rev. Joseph Hellums: Elizabeth 
married Greenbury Wells, and Katie married 
Jesse Breeze, of Walnut Hill. Sueh, in 
brief, is the record of the pioneer Maxeys, 
who were among the early settlers of Jeffer- 
son County, and who contributed largely to 
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its development and improvement. In 
other chapters will be found sketches of the 
younger generations of the name. 

The Johnsons, perhaps, might next be 
mentioned in the catalogue of pioneer fami- 
lies. Like the Caseys and Maxeys, they are 
a numerous family, and have been a promi- 
nent one from the earliest settlement of the 
county. 

Benjamin Johnson, the aneestor of the 
Johnsons living here, was a native of Mary- 
land, but removed to Hanover County, Va., 
where he died. John Johnson, a son of his, 
was the father of the pioneer Johnsons who 
came to Jefferson County. 
nah Medlock, who died early, leaving three 
children. He afterward married Betsey 
Tyler, a widow, who had three children by 
her first husband. By this second marriage 
Mr. Johnson had four children —Lewis, 
James, Betsey and John. After his death 
(about 1803), his widow and her family moved 
to Sumner County, Tenn. The Tylers, 
Mrs. Johnson's children by her first hus. 
band, were also early pioneers in Llinois. 

Lewis Johnson, the eldest son of John 
Johnson by his second marriage, was among 
the early settlers in Jefferson County. He 
married Mrs. Winn, formerly Miss Stone, by 
whom he had nine children—Milly, Anna, 
Iney, James E., John T., Nicholas S., 
Elizabeth, Naney and Susan. Mr. Johnson 
was licensed to preach in Tennessee in 1812; 
was ordained Deacon there by Bishop Rob- 
erts in 1816, and Eider by the samo Bishop 
in J}linois in {S27. He was a pious man, 
and lived a purely Christian life. It is said 
that for a period of fifty years he held prayers 
in his family regularly three times a day. 
He died in January, 1857, at the age of 
eighty, and his wife in December following 
at the age of eighty-three years. Of his chil- 
dren, Milly married Asahel Bateman in 


He married Han- 


Tennessee, but removed to Illinois in an 
early day. Anna married Ransom Moss in 
1821 and has numerous descendants tin the 
eounty, Lucy married Launcelot Foster. 
He died early from a peculiar disease 
brought on from exposure while hunting. 
Their house was burned a year or so after 
their marriage and their month-old infant 
burned to death in it James E. was the 
oldest son of Lewis Johnson. He was con- 
verted in 1821 and soon after began to ex- 
hort. He went back to Tennessee, where he 
attended school during the winter and then re- 
turned to Illinois and commeneed preaching. 
He preached throughout Southern Llinois, 
Missouri and Arkansas, as a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. His health 
gave way and he was foreed to cease regular 
preaching. He came here and improved a 
farm where John T. Johnson now lives, or 
recently lived. He died at the age of seven- 
ty years. John T., the next oldest brother 
to James, was also licensed to preach, when 
but twenty-one years old. He joined the 
Illinois Conference (Methodist Episcopal 
Church) and for many yoars preached in 
this State and Indiana. In 1843, he located 
in this county on a farm, but still continued 
preaching. He has always beeu considered a 
lucid. interesting preacher, a suecessfnl farmer 
andauseful man. The next brother, Nicholas 
5., married Minerva Holliday. He lived in 
Grand Prairie some years, where he finally 
died. Elizabeth married T, B. Aftlack and 
moved to Grand Prairie and then to Rieh- 


| view. Naney married James Barnes and also 


lives in Richview. Susan married U. G. 
Witherspoon, of Kentueky. They finally 
removed back to Kentucky after living here 
for a time, and now reside in Crittenden 
County. : 

James Johnson, the second son of the pio- 


neer, John Johnson, was born in Louisa 
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County, Va., about the year 1778. He mar- 
ried Clarissa Maxey in Tennessee, and in 
iS18 came to Illinois with five children. 
His wife died in 1847, and he afterward 
married Mrs. Livingston. 


girl and boy who died in childhood, and 
Adam C., the faithful historian of the pio- 


' neers of Jefferson County, and whose sketch 


' of Mount Vernon forms several interesting 


He was a man of © 


the most unswerving honesty. and was a re- 


spected and upright citizen. He died in 
1860 at the age of eighty-two years. Sia- 
teen children were born to him, one of whom 
died at the age of seventeen months, another 
at nine years, while the rest lived to matur- 
ity. His eldest son, John N. Johnson, mar- 
rie Sarah Hobbs in 1834. He was a stir- 
ring and enterprising man, and built several 
honses in Mount Vernon, among them the 
City Hotel, which was known as the Johnson 
House. He was a physician, and graduated 
in the healing art in Cincinnati, but did not 
follow the profession through life. He died 
in 1858, leaving a wife and five children, 
James D. and A. Curtis, his sons, are among 
the prominent citizens and business men of 
Mount Vernon. 
children are mentioned elsewhere in this 
work, 

John Johnson, the youngest brother of 
Lewis an’ James Johnson, came to Illinois 
in 1834, and hence can searcely be reckoned 
among the pioneers of Jefferson County. He 
was d preacher in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and in discharge of his ministerial 
duties traveled over a large portion of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi for a period of twenty-five years. He 
was aman of ereat power in debate and in 
the pulpit, and his fervent piety and patient 
endurance were wnexcelled by any minister in 
the conference to which he belonged. He 
died in Mount Vernon in 1855, aged seventy- 
five years. His children were Dr. T. B. 
Johnson, who died in Kentucky in 1870; 
the wife cf Blackford Casey; J. Fletcher, 


Others of James Johnson’s | 


chapters of this volume. 

Among other pioneer families of the coun- 
ty who will receive adequate mention as we 
proceed with our work, we may note the 
following who came in a few years after the 
organization of the county: The Hickses, 
the Wilkersons, the Jordan family, Overton 


- Harlow.the Baldridges, Fleming Greenwood, 
' Thomas D. Minor, the Maxwells, Mathew 


Cunningham, and a number of others. 

We have now given in this and in the 
chapter on the early settlement a record of 
some of the pioneer families. The sketches 
as they appear in this book are drawn by 
those who never saw the originals, and who 
can know of them only by much talking 
with those who did know them long and 
well, and while they were here and playing 
their part in life, and from the brief sketches 
that have hitherto been written of them. 
To pick out the representative people of all 
the different classes of a community and 
draw a true representation of them—so true 
that any reader can gather an actual person- 
al acquaintance with those who were, per- 
haps, dead before he was born, is no easy 
task, yet one, if done well and truly, will 
give him a just and correct idea of those 
about whom he is studying history for the 
purpose of learning. Fora certain quality 
of society will produce a certain kind of men 
or a certain kind of character—a leading 
character, with strong marks and signs, that 


_ arrests attention and fixes upon him the duty 


of farnishiny posterity the key to the whole 
mass of his fellow-men who were his neigh- 
bors and cotemporaries. 

The sketches, as we have said, are not 


Washington S., G. Wesley, J. Benson, a, drawn by those who personally knew the 
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original. This is best, for then there is less 
danger of prejudices, either for or against 
the subject that constitutes the picture, and 
false colors are not liable to slip in. There 
is less incentive (there should be none) to 
suppress here and overdraw there; in short, 
less of prejudice, and consequently more of 
truth. 
much the same prejudices of color of vision 
in viewing transactions of which they 
formed a part, as other men, and for this rea- 
son, history is written by strangers or the 


But men who write are affected by 


sons and daughters of strangers, who live in 
the long years and ages after the actors and 
their immediate descendants have vassed 
away. 

So far, we have attempted to give the 
names and settlement, as already stated, of 
the first actual settlors of the county, together 
with some of the old and prominent and 
numerous families who came here over half 


a century ago. These notices and sketches 
have been necessarily brief. Many of those 
already mentioned will receive further no- 
tice in connection with works upon which 
they were actively engaged, and with sub- 
jects wherein they bore important parts. In 
the chapters devoted to the history of the 
different townships, many other pioneers 
hitherto unnoticed will be written up and 
receive full justice according to their merits. 
That their works are confined to divisions so 
small as townships does not imply that they 
are of no moment or interest. Men, at 
most, are but as coral, feeble, insignificant, 
working ont of sight, but they transmit some 
occult quality ov power, upheave society un- 
til, from the moral and intellectual platean, 
rises, as Saul above his fellows, a Shakes 
peare, a Phidias or a Hamilton, the royal in- 
terpreters of the finest sense in poetry, in 
art and statesmanship. 


CEASE 


THE BENCH AND BAR—SUPREME COURT—ITS LOUCATION AT MOUNT VERNON—THE JUDGES OF 


THE SAME—BREEZE AND SCATES—OTIFER 


LUMINARIES—THE APPELLATE COURT—SOME 


OF 1TS GREAT LIGIUTS—CIRCUIT COURT—JUDGE TANNER AND OTHERS—EARLY 
CASES TRIED IN THE COURTS—MARSIIALL, BAUGH, ETC,—PRESENT 
MEMBERS OF THE BAR, ETC., ETC. 


“The ethics of the bar comprehends the duties 

of vach of its members to himsclf.”’ 
NO write a history of the beneh and bar 
of this or any other place is to write the 
history of that department which absolutely 
guarantees the freedom and safety of our 
government. The perpetuity of our liberties 
depends more upon au honest and intelligent 
judiciary than upon anything else, and to ae. 


~By George M, Ilaynes, Esy. 


ecomplish the noble purposes for which it is 
ereated it must be supported by an honest 
and intelligent bar. It is hy the courts of 
the land and the powers in them vested that 
criminals are apprehended and punished; it 
is throngh them that all wrongs are re- 
dressed; it is by them that the wrougly im 

prisoned are given their liberty: it is through 
them that the minister is permitted to oeeupy 
his pulpit. In faet, onr government could 

a 
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not exist without its judiciary. Itis the “jew- 
el that from the cluster riven would leave 
all a dark and hopeless chaos.” Loealizing, 
we van say that Mount Vernon and Jefferson 
County may well be termed the seat of jus- 
tice and the home of Judges. Since 1848, 
the Supreme Court has been located here, 
during which time the State has spent large 
sums of money in a building and its equip- 
ment. The library here is the largest and 
most valuable in the State. There is noth- 
ing written upon the law that has passed to 
the dignity of authority that may not be 
found here, and few finer collections can be 
found in the United States. Perhaps few 
towns of its size can boast of more Judges 
taken from its bar than can Mount Vernon. 
So marked has this bean that it has almost 
became a proverb to say “ Mount Vernon, the 
home of Judges.” Although the county 
had been organized for fifteen years before 
we had a resideut lawyer, the bar here has 
ever since stood high in line with the pro- 
fession of the State. Since 1564, the Mount 
Vernon bar has been represented upon the 
bench. In that year. the Hon. James M. 
Pollock was elected from this county. He 
was succeeded by Tanner, and he by Casey, 
the present incumbent. Mount Vernon has, 
since the county’s organization, furnished 
Baugh and Scates, in addition to those of 
later date already mentioned. 

Supreme Court.— Under the Constitution 
of 1848, the State was divided into three 
grand divisions, the people in each division 
electing one Judge of the Supreme Court. 
The divisions were known as the First, Sec: 
ond and Third; this county was placed in 
the First, and after a strong and bitter strng- 
gle, Mount Vernon was selected as the seat 
of the court for the First Grand Division, 
which. throngh biennial fights, she has con- 
tinued to retain until the present. 
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The first term of the court held in this 
place convened in December, 1848, with 
Samuei H. Treat, Chief Justice, and J. D. 
Caton and Lyman Trumbull, Associates; 
Finny D. Preston, Clerk. “There were sev- 
enteen cases on the docket. The first case 
was Meridith Hawkins vs. Silas N. Berry, 
error to Franklin. Jefferson County fur- 
nished one case, William B. Thorn against 
Joel F. Watson, administrator of the estate 
of dames Ham. Thorn had a claim against 
the estate which Watson thought had been 
filed too late, and consequently barred by the 
statutes. Watson defeated him in the lower 
courts and Thorn took it up and was again 
beaten. The second term convened in No- 
vember, 1849, with twenty-three cases, one 
from this county, Governor, ete., vs. E. H. 
Ridgway et al., Ridgway being successful. 
The court remained the same until November, 
1858, when Trumbull resigned and Scates 
was made his successor. 

In November, 1854, Preston resigned as 
Clerk and Maj. Noah Johnston was ap- 
pointed by the court to succeed him. In 
1855, Treat resigned and O. C. Skinner was 
elected in his stead, and Scates became Chief 
Justice. 

In 1857, J. D. Caton became Chief Jus- 
tice; Seates resigned and Sidney Breeze was 
elected, and as such he continued until his 
death. 

In 1857, Skinner resigned and Pinkney 
H. Walker was elected, since which time he 
has been regularly re-elected, and is at,pres- 
ent one of the Judges. In January, 15864, 
Caton resigned, and Corydon Beckwith was 
appointed and served until June of the same 
year, when Charles B. Lawrence was elected. 
By the constitution of 1870, the judicial de 
partment of the State was reconstructed, thi 
three Grand Divisions retained, but the 
Court increased to seven Judges, instead of 
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three. The State was divided into seven 
districts and one Judge elected from each 
district. After the election under this sys- 
tem, the conrt consisted of Lawrence, Walk. 
er, Breeze, Thornton, Seates, Sheldon and 
McAllister, and it is no reflection to say that 
at notime since the organization of the 
court was it ever stronger. Its opinions were 
cited and recognized during this period as 
of the first of American authorities. In 1873, 
Alfred M. Craig succeeded Judge Lawrence 
and John Schoficld went on in the place of 
Thornton. In December, 1$75, T. Lyle 
Dickey succeeded MeAUister, who resigned. 
June 28, 1878, Judge Breeze died and 
David J. Baker was appointed to succeed 
him by the Governor, and on the 2d of June, 
1879, John H. Mnlkey was elected to sneceed 
Baker. since which time there has been no 


change, leaving the court now consisting of | 


Sheldon, Sehofield, Craig, Dickey, Walker. 
Scott and Mulkey. June 3, 1S67, R. A. D. 
Wilbanks was elected Clerk, succeeding Maj. 
Johnston, and so continued until November, 
1878, when he was in turn sneceeded by J. 
O. Chance, the present incumbent. From 
1848 until November, 1853, the court met in 
the old Odd Fellows Hall on Main street. pay- 
ing an annual rent of 875. From November, 
1853, until the eourt house was completed in 
about 1856, it met in the Masonic Hall, over 
Joel Pace’s store, at the same rent paid the 
Odd Fellows. ° 

In 1854, an appropriation was obtained 
from the Legislature of $6,000 for the build- 
ing of a court house. T. B. Tanner, Maj. 
Johnston, Zadok Casey, William J. Stephens 
and Dr. John N. Johnson were appointed 
Commissioners to take charge of the build- 
ing and superintend its construction. Plans 
were obtained, and it was found that the 
fund was insufficient, but finally parties in 
St. Louis were found who contracted to in- 


close it for the money, which was done, and 
in 1854, T. B. Tanner, who had been elected 
a member of the Legislature, obtained an 
additional appropriation of $10,000, with 
which the building was completed aceording 
In 1874, an addi- 
tional appropriation was obtained for the 
purpose of remodeling the building, and 
the nor-h and south wings were added, and 
the building left in its present condition, 
an ornament to the county and a credit to 
the State. 

Judge Sidney Breeze.—INinois has pro- 
duced some very great men—men whom all 
the world has been proud to honor—men 
who will go down in the national history, 
yes, in the history of the world, as truly 
great. In war, the Illinois’ soldiers are said to 
be the greatest now living; 


to the original design. 


in State-eraft we 
sent Douglas and Lincoln—-inen prominent 
in statesmauship. men to whom the world’s 
history must accord befitting space. But, 
great as they are, none have been greater in 
their particular line than has Judge Breeze in 
his—a jurist quoted in every civilized coun- 
try, logical, analytical, just and blunt, se- 
vere, yet impartial. Judge Breeze was born 
in New York on the 15th day of July, 1800 
—born at the beginning of the most brill- 
1ant century the world ever saw—-born fitted 
and destined to bear a most prominent part 
in the many overshadowing achievements of 
the world’s history. He received a classical 
edneation at Union College, New York, and 
ata very early age started with the star of 
empire westward. The year 1518 found 
Judge Breeze at Illinois’ first capital, Kas- 
kaskia, as Assistant Secretary of State to 
Elias Kent Kam—his old friend. During 
this employment, the State capital was re- 
moved to Vandalia. The responsibilty of 
removing the Secretary's office was left to 


| Judge Breeze; he accomplished the task with 


| 
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a yoke of oxen and the old two-wheeled cart, 
and thus were the great State documents re- 
moved from the old to the new capital. 

In 1822, he was appointed State’s Attorney; 
in 1827, he was made United States District 
Attorney for IHinois by President John Q. 
Adams. In 1831, he published Breeze’s 
Reports, to be found in every well-appointed 
law library, and the first book ever published 
in Illinois. In 1835, he first went upon the 
bench as Judge of the Second Jndicial Cir- 
cuit. In 1842, he was elected to the United 
State Senate and served us such for six years. 
His career in the Senate was not barren of 
results. Then Clay, Webster, Benton and 
Calhoun were there. In the forum or in the 
committee, Senator Breeze ranked with those 
giants. 

While his mind, perhaps, was not em- 
ployed in the more active and exciting ele- 
ments of politics and State craft. yet he was 
never idle, his giant intellect reached out 
into the great unknown future; he read its 
hidden pages; he saw the future wants of 
this then young republic; he saw a few years 
in the distance the great chains of iron that 
were to bind this continent into indissoluble 
nnion; he saw the rapid strides of commerce; 
he realized its demands. He saw that in the 
great and rich valleys and prairies of the 
West was to spring the attributes of prosper- 
ity and wealth to this Government. He 
saw the great agricultural districts bending 
beneath the rich harvests, asking for trans- 
portation. ‘Twas then his practical sagacity 
and comprehensive mind discovered and 
brought for the first time to the light of the 
nation the necessity of railroad connection 
between the Pacifie and the Atlantic. He 
availed himself of his opportunity as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands in 
the United States Senate in 1846, elaborated 
in detail and brought in the first report ever 


made, advocating and anticipating the con- 
struction of the Pacific Railroad twenty-three 
years in advance of its commencement. His 
friends were incredulous; his enemies 
thought, for the time, at least, that he had, 
by his own blunder, succeeded in throwing 
ridicule on himself. But no; he only lived 
as many great men before his time. 

It has so happened that no man has left to 
his age or his country a more enduring mon- 
ument by which he is to be known tu poster- 
ity. This one act, had he done no other, 
would hand him down in history as long as 
the whistle of the engine and the rumbling 
of the cars are heard upon our great plains. 
But this was not all that Judge Breeze did 
in the Senate. He was a continnal worker 
for the development of his adopted State and 
the resources of the nation, but to write of 
his activities and public services while in the 
Senate would of itself make a volume. The 
building of the Dlinois Central Railroad was 
under consideration while he was in the Sen- 
ate, and in Judge Breeze that enterprise 
found a strong and valuable champion. 

He was defeated in 1848 for re-election to 
the Senate by the hero of Cerro Gordo, Gen. 
Shields, who had just returned from the 
Mexican war, covered all over with glory. 
The military sentiment ran riot, as it has 
many times before and since, and a great 
mind was forced to retire fer the advance- 
ment of one who, while brilliant and brave 
on the field, yet had no qualification to rep- 
resent the rising State of Illinois in the na- 
tion’s councils, And again we have illustrated 
the senitment, “Puta man on a charger, call 
him a warrior, and the American people are 
ready to blindly follow him they know not 
whither, neither do they care; so long as the 
shouts of the ‘General’ are heard they gu.” 
A few military gentlemen have been called 
to the White House from the same senti- 
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ment, and the experiment has in almost every 
instance shown the folly of such a selection. 
The better the soldier, the poorer the states- 
man. But we are digressing. After his 
retirement from the Senate, Judge Breeze 
remained in private life until 1850, when he 
was elected to the Seventh General Assem- 
bly, of which he was elected Speaker of the 
Lower House, defeating Gov. Z. Casey of 
this county. In June, 1855, he was again 
elected Judge of the Second Judicial Circuit, 
and from this time it may be said he began 
that course of life which has handed him 
down as the greatest jurist this State has 
ever produced, and the peer of any in the 
nation. This marked his final retirement 
from politics, not, perhaps, from his own 
inclination, for he early evinced a strong 
desire for political preferment, and for years 
cherished his political aspirations, but his 
defeat hy Shields so mortified him that he 
never afterward pressed his claims or wishes. 
In 1857, he resigned the Cireuit Judgeship 
to accept a seat upon the Supreme Bench, 
never more to leave it until the final sum- 
mons, and it is as such that he achieved his 
highest honors. He was upon the Supreme 
Bench in 1841, when he was elected to the 
State Senate. He died June 28, 1878, a 
member of the court. We know of no more 
fitting words by which his judicia] life may 
be reviewed than the remarks of Mr, Justice 
Scott, of the Supreme Court, at Ottawa, 
upon the presentation of resolutions an- 
nouncing Judge Breeze’s death. He says: 


“Judge Breeze was a man of great learn- | 


ing in the best and broadest sense of that 
term. To the stndies preserihed by the col- 
ege of which he was graduate, he added a 
life-time of study. Notwithstanding his 
constant employment in public life, he found 
time for the study of classic literature, both 
in Latin and in English. 


After the close of | 
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the labors of the day, extending to a late 
hour of the evening, I have often known 
him, in his private room, before retiring, to 
spend hours in reading standard works on 
literature or scientific subjects. Tt was his 
constant habit. It is a marvel the amount 
of intellectual labors he could endure. What 
relates to his personal history will soon fade 
from the recollections of the living and be 
forever forgotten. He will only be remem- 
bered by his public works. 

“Tn two particulars Judge Breeze will stand 
out prominent in history. First, in his 
character as a statesman, and second as a 
jurist. 

HK OK OK KR OR OF OF kK eK 

“Few men have influenced in so large a 
measure the jurisprudence of this State or 
nation in which they lived as,Judge Breeze. 
Every one, to some extent, creates the oppor- 
tunities for success in life. The means he 
possessed were within the reach uf others, 
had they possessed the ability to combine 
them. Genius makes opportunities as well 
as employs those at hand for successful 
achievements. We call men great only in 
comparison with others, and heuce we are al- 
ways looking to see what others have done 
in the same field of labor. When the real 
does not exist we may conceive the ideal, and 
institute comparisons. As no one appears 
anywhere in judicial history who conforms 
exactly to the ideal of the true Judge, it is 


| no easy task to express the conception of such 


a character. Some few of the essential qual- 
ities readily snggest themselves. * * * 
While we may not expect to find in him 
whose character we are considering, nor in 
that of any other Judge of the present or past 
ages, all that we might conceive to belong to 
the ideal Judge, yet some of the grand es- 
sentials do appear in higcharacter. Although 
making no parade of it, he possessed in a 
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full measure that absolute incorruptibility 
that insures purity in the administration of 
the law—qualities which belong to the true 
Judge. His judgments were always dis- 
tinctly marked with impartiality and even- 
handed justice. He believed in those fun- 
damental principles embodied in our organic 
law—that every persou ought ‘to obtain by 


law right and justice freely and without be- | 


ing obliged to purchase it,” and that he 


ought to ‘find a cerfain remedy in the laws 
for all injuries and wrongs which he may 
receive in his person, property or reputation.’ 

“He bad not that degree of self-confidence 
possessed by many, yet he was free from 
that hesitancy that so embarrasses many 
Judges, as to destroy, in a marked degree, 
their efficiency. Although he wrote with nn- 
usual facility, get so careful was he in pre- 
paring his opinions, [ have known him when 
he deemed the case of importance, to write 
the same over as many as three or four times. 

“ His style was singularly perspicuous—as 
specimens of tine writing. it is my judgment 
that his opinions will suffer nothing in com. 
parison with the best. the most distinguished 
jurists of this country and of England. 

“In clearness of expression and splendor of 
diction, they are fashioned after the best. 
models. 

“Chief Justice Marshal was on the bench 
for a period of thirty-four years. His opin- 
ions, with the other members of the court, 
are comprised in thirty volumes, exclusive of 
his decisions on the circuit, many of which 


were written and published. Judge Breeze 


was a member of our Supreme Court not 


quite twenty-three years, and yet his vpin- 
ions. with those of the other Justices, compose 
seventy volumes, including the opinions now 
in manuscript. Some ideaof the magnitude 
of his labors may be obtained when it is 
stated as the truth, be did his full share of 


| his learning and ability as a jurist. 


the work, and that for the grea‘er portion of 
the time he was on the bench the court was 
composed of three Justices. 

“If we except one of his associates still on 
the bench, he has, perhaps, written more 
opinions than any Judge who ever oceupied 
the bench in any of the American States. 
The exception, if any, is Chancellor Kent, 
and it is, perhaps, quite correct to say that 
so many Opinions do not appear to his name. 

“ There is scarcely a question that concerns 
the public welfare or the jurisprudence of 
this great State upon which he has not writ- 
ten, and almost always with great clearness 
and accuracy. 

“More enduring than a monument of solid 
granite are the official reports of the State to 
Tuclud- 
ing the opinions now in manuseript, in 
which he participated, we will have eighty 
more volumes of reports, with every one of 
which his name is connected, either as a re 
porter, counsel or as a Justice delivering the 
opinions. 

“The questions discussed in the sixty years 
he was in some way connected with the 
court are of the utmost importance, and are 
such as would naturally be expected to arise 
in that formative period of a rapidly grow- 
ing State, and especially in one that has so 
suddenly risen to the proportions of an em- 
pire in itself. 

“ He rests from his labors, but how truly 
can it be said of him his works do follow 
him. His fame as a judicial writer will en- 
dure as long as the common law is adminis- 
tered anywhere among the nations of the 
earth; and the beneficent princples his learn- 
ing and ability assisted to maintain will aid 
in establishing right and justice in behalf 
of the humblest as well as the most exalted 
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of our race, so long as our civilization shall 
stand.” 

He wasa jnrist of clear and keen per 
ceptions, surpassed by none and equaled by 
few. In politics, Judge Breeze in early life 
was a Whig. He was a bitter opponent of 
Andrew Jackson, and never lost an opportu- 
nity to strike. He afterward took a different 
view and became a zealous Democrat, and 
as such he died. 

It is impossible for the writer hereof to 
paint with pen the true character of this 
man He was too great for any but great 
men to write. He was at times cross and 
sensitive, at times kind and pleasant; when 
he felt like it, he was one of the most com- 
panionable men, well versed in literature, 
always entertaining in conversation. His 
knowledge of Illinois aud the men and _par- 
ties of the State was, perhaps, superior to 
that of any other man, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he did not find time from his 
labors to put his recollections in history. He 
made Hon. Melville W. Fuller his literary ex- 
ecutor, and among his effects it is hoped 
that much valuable manuscript may be 
found. 

He was extremely sensitive about his age, 
and seldom permitted an inquiry upon that 
subject. Upon one occasion a few years 
before his death, when asked by an old citi- 
zen of this county, who had known him for 
years and had grown old with him, how old 
he was, he replied by saying, “I may be 
fifty, sir, and I may be one hundred and 
fifty; it is none of your d—d business.” I 
have heard of but one instance where he 
volunteered his age. In 1872, he was 
pressed by his friends for the Democratic 
nomination for Presidency, and had he been 
elected, he, no doubt, would have made an 
administration that would have been at once 
strong, honest, wise and popular. But, like 


Clay and Webster, he was too yreat to be 
President. 

Shortly before his death, he was called 
upon by Maj. Johnston, who, in the course 
of the conversation asked the Judve if he 
would be a candidate for re-election. The 
Judge’s reply was: “I want to die in the 
harness,” and so he did die, working up to 
the very last, and thus died one of the three 
great men of Illinois. 

Walter B. Scates.—The eminent character 
of this gentleman requires more than a pass- 
ing notice; in fact a history of the State 
would be imperfect without an extended 
notice of him and his many public services. 
For more than fifty years, his life has been 
closely interwoven with the public affairs of 
the State, and we very much doubt if there is 
another man of Judge Seates’ years that has 
rendered more public service than he. 

Walter B. Scates was born January 18, 
1808, at South Boston, Halifax Co., Va. He 
came from Revolutionary stock, his maternal 
grandfather, Walter Bennett, for whom he 
was named, being a Surgeon iu the war of 
independence. In April, after his birth in 
January, his parents removed to Tennessee, 
and after a short residence in that State re- 
moved. and finally settled upon a farm near 
Hopkinsville, Ky., where Walter B. grew to 
manhood. The Indians had but recently 
been driven from that country, the car of civ- 
ilization had searcely entered, and the subject 
of this sketch was what now would be termed 
“brought up in the woods.” The principal 
amusement of the young men of that day was 
in riding the old, gentle horse, with a “turn 
of corn,” some miles to the old mill, and the 
associations found upon these occasions were, 
perhaps, about the extent of his mixing with 
the outside world until he left home. His 
parents being poor, and living on what would 
now be termed the “ borders,” he had not the 
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opportunities of school, yet his mind dis- 
pelled the cloud, and looked beyond for more 
educational advantages than was afforded him 
at home. By continued effort, and that same 


energy which has marked his whole life, he | 


acquired suflicient education to enable him 


to read, and from this time forward it may | 


be said that his book was his constant com- 
panion. At the age of nineteen, he broke 
loose from the attachments of home, and 
without his family’s permission or knowledge 
he went to Nashville, Tenn., and apprenticed 
himself to a Mr. Wilson, editor and publisher 
of a newspaper. Wilson had a-good library, 
and young Seates had it stipulated in the 
articles of apprenticeship that he should have 
the use of the library. When he first went 
to Nashville, it was his intention to study 
medicine, but having no money and but little 
education, he was unable to make the neces- 
sary arrangements, hence his engagement 
with Wilson, the printer. He continued with 
Wilson for about three months when his father, 
ascertaining his whereabouts, went to him 
and proposed that, if he would return home, 
he would tind some way to send him to school. 


This proposition was accepted, and Walter | 


went with his father back to the home he had 
three mouths before left. 

Upon his return, he attended the neighbor- 
hood school for about one year, the latter part 
of which he received some instructions in 
Latin and Greek from a Mr. Moore. It was 
the intention of himself and father that he 
should study medicine, and an arrangement 
was made with a Dr. Webber, of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., for Walter B. to enter his office as 
a student, but being unable to make satisfac. 
tory arrangements about board, the engage- 
ment with Dr. Webber was abandoned. In 
1828, he entered the law office of Charles 


1831, he was admitted to the bar, and in 
March of that year started on horseback to 
go to St. Louis to locate. On arriving at Old 
Frankfort, then the county seat of Franklin 
County, Ill., he found his money matters get- 


_ ting short, only having $12 in depreciated cur- 


Morehead. afterward Governor of Kentucky, | 


and became a stndeut of Blackstone. In 


rency of the old Commonwealth Bank of Ken- 
tucky. Being thus depleted in his finances. 
he coneluded he could not maintain him- 
self in St. Louis, and at once settled in Old 
Frankfort. To this place he brought his 
clothes and books in his saddlebags. His 
father had obtained 160 acres of land near 
Belleville, this State, which he gave him. 
He went to Belleville, sold or traded the land 
for some old horses, shipped them to New Or- 
leans, working as a deck hand to pay the 
freight. Judge Scates remained at Old 
Frankfort five years, in the practice of the 
law in Franklin and fourteen other counties 
—a territory $0 by 120 miles. During 
this period, he came in contact with many of 
the strongest men of the State, many of whom 
afterward attained distinction in their pro- 
fession; among them were Breeze, Eddy, , 
Gatwood, Hardin, David J. Baker (father of 
the present Judge Baker, of the Appellate 
Court)—in fact, the bar of that circuit was 
the strongest in the State. In 1835, Judge 
Seates was elected County Surveyor of Frank- 
lin County. He participated in the Black 
Hawk war; was at the battle of Kelloge’s 
Grove. In 1835, he was also a candidate be- 
fore the Legislature for the office of Judge of 
the Cireuit Court of the Third Judicial Dis- 
trict, but was defeated by Alexander Grant. 
In 1886, he was appointed Attorney General 
for the State and moved to Vandalia, then 
the capital. About this time, November 21, 
1836, he was married to Miss Mary Ridgway, 
at Shawneetown, Ill. In about 1837, Scates 
was elected Judge of the Cireuit Court by 
the Legislature, in place of Hardin, resigned, 
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and removed to Mount Vernon. He held his 
first court in McLeansboro. In 1840, a law 
was passed, legislating all Circuit Judges out 
of office, and imposing circuit duties upon 
the Judges of the Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Bench was increased by the,election 
of five new Judges. Under this law, Judges 
Douglas, Ford, Treat and Seates were elected. 
He occupied the Snpreme Bench until 1847, 
when he resigned, and was elected a member 
of the Constitutional Convention from the 
counties of Hamilton, Jefferson and Marion. 
He was Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of that body. In the convention, he was ac- 
tive, industrious and able. He advocated the 
2-mill tax, an elective judiciary, universal 
suffrage, prohibition of special legislation, 
prohibition of banking, limited sessions of 
the Legis]&ture and strongly opposed the poll 
tax. 

In 1853, Judge Lyman Trumbull, of the 
Supreme Bench, having resigned his seat for 
the purpose of accepting the office of United 
States Senator, Judge Scates was elected to 
the vacancy, and continued as such until 
1857, when he resigned and removed to Chi- 
cago, and entered into the practice of the law 
with William K. McAllister, John N. Jewett 
and Francis B. Peabody. 

In 1858, Mr. Peabody withdrew from the 
firm, leaving the firm of Seates, McAllister & 
Jewett—perhaps as strong a legal combina- 
tion as then existed in the State. McAllister 
afterward became a member of the Supreme 
Bench, and is now on the Circuit bench in 
Chicago. The firm continued in a growing 
and lucrative practice until August, 1862, 
when Judge Scates, thinking his country 
needed his services in its hour of apparent 
darkness, retired from the law firm of which 
he was the head, and although heyond that 
age In life when such a sacrifice could he de- 


. decrease of expenses. 


and was at once assigned to duty as Adjutant 
on Gen. McClernand’s staff, and so continned, 
in camp and in field, doing brave and gallant 
service for the land of his birth until he was 
mustered out in January, 1566. He was 
brevetted Brigadier General for bravery and 
faithfulness in the line of duty. Of Gen. 
Scates, it is but just to history to say that he, 
in every post assigned him, was vigilant, ac- 
tive, faithful, brave and zealons. He was a 
true and tried soldier, prompt in the per- 
formance of every duty, undaunted in the 
hour of danger, and, although comparatively 
an old man, full of fire, courage and energy. 
Upon his return from the army, he re-entered 
the practice of his profession at Chicago, as 
the senior member of the firm of Scates, 
Bates & Towslee; but he was not permitted 
to remuin long in the pwrsuit of his private 
business; he had proven himself so faithful a 
servant, and in the same year of his return 
from the army, President Johnson appointed 
him Collector of Customs at Chicago, vice 
Havan, deceased, and in this capacity he 
proved himself the same efficient and faithful 
officer that had characterized him throughout 
life. Of his integrity and abliity in the ad- 
ministration of his duties, his regular reports 
to the department bear the strongest evidence, 
each showing an increase of receipts and a 
Judge Scates served 
his time as Collector of the Port with honor 
to himself and credit to the department, and 
it may well be said that with more men of 
the Judge’s ability and integrity to superin- 
tend and handle the revenue there would not 
be heard so often the cry of fraud and em- 
bezzlement. After his retirement from public 
service, he again entered the law, and is stall 
so engaged, although on account of his age 
(seventy-five years) and feebleness, he at pres- 
ent is not attempting the practice extensively, 


manded, volunteered his services to the army, | and is perhaps only engaged in some few mat- 
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ters in which he has a personal interest. He 
recently told the writer that he expected to 
visit Mount Vernon at the next session of the 
Supreme Court, in November, and there make 
an argument in an important case. Judge 
Seates was Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court several terms, and it is, perhaps, as 
such that he shines brightest. He has writ- 
ten in many leading cases, and ably written. 
His opinions are recognized to-day by the 
courts and the bar as of the highest author- 
ity—the peer of any, and second to none; 
for clearness and analytical force, learned 
and soundness of law, his opinions are re- 
markable. To Judge Scates, together with 
Gov. Casey, Jefferson County and Mount 


they will, perhaps, never be able to pay. It 
was owing to their efforts, as members of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1848, that 
the Supreme Court was established there. 
All of the towns in this division were appli- 
cants, and pressed their claims with energy; 
but by the skill of Judge Scates, who had 
been a member of the Supreme Bench, and of 
Gov. Casey and Maj. F. S. Casey, Mount 
Vernon was selected, and has so far been 
able to retain it. Perhaps if Judge Scates 
was to be measured by the standard of great- 


man.” IJtis a sure record of honesty, and it 


might be added that, in the present day, it is 
a compliment too rarely deserved. 

David J. Baker was Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, appointed by Gov. Cul- 
lum to the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Judge Breeze. 

Judge Baker was born in Kaskaskia, on 
the 20th of November, 1834, and was the 
third son of the late Judge D. J. Baker, of 
Alton. He graduated at Shurtleff College in 
1854, carrying off the prize of the Latin ora- 
tion. He read law with his father, and was 
admitted in 1856. In the same year, he cast 
his first vote, for John C. Fremont for Pres- 


' ident, and from that day to the present there 
Vernon to-day owe a debt of gratitude that — 


has been no perceptible change in his poli- 
tics. Yet it is safe to say that the bummers 
and corruptionists that have so nearly wrecked 
the Republican party find no sympathy in 
Judve Baker. In 1864, he was elected Mayor 
of Cairo, and in 1869 was elected Judge of 


_ the Nineteenth Judicial Circuit. 


ness that is so prevalent to-day—so unjust, | 


so short-sighted—he would not bear the test. 
We allude to the test of “means” —of 
“money.” Judge Scates lived in a day 
when brains, not money-bags, constituted 
worth. He engaged in a few business vent- 
ures, but they were not successful, and to- 
day he is a poor man in money, but rich in 
mental results, which will remain. an houor- 
able monument to him long after a world of 
money has passed away. 


In July, 1864, h» was married to Miss Eliz- 
abeth White, daughter of John C, White, of 
Cairo. He was re-elected Judge in 1873; re- 
signed, to accept the appointment of Judze of 
the Supreme Court, in 1878; was again re- 
elected to the Cireuit Bench in 1879, and 
was, by the Supreme Court, assigned to Ap- 
pellate Court duty—which position he now 
holds. 

Asa Judge, he is logical, discriminating and 
just; in private life, he is social, kind and 


| genial. 


In fact, no higher | 


compliment can be paid the public servant | 


who has spent a lifetime in office than to 
truthfully say, “ He closed his career a poor 


Judge John H. Mulkey, who now occupies 
the Supreme Bench from this division, is a 
man who has long been known to the bar of 
Southern Tilinois. 

He was born about 1823, in Kentucky, and 
with his father’s family came to [linois and 
settled in Franklin County. The family, 
with the exception of the Judge, were farm- 
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ers. He soon discovered that he was not 
specially adapted to farm life. He obtained 
a fair education, and by persistent reading 
soon stored his mind with a fund of general 
information. 

At twenty-five years of age, he entered the 
commercial world, and opened a cross-roads 


store in Franklin County, but he did not | 


continue long in this business. The “ dogs 
of war” were beginning to growl, and the 
military spirit was pervading the country 
with irresistible force, and Judge Mulkey 
did not escape its attack. He volunteered as 
a private of Company IX, Second Illinois 
Regiment, and took up the line of march for 
the land of the “ Montezumas.” He was 
afterward promoted to Second Lieutenant of 
his company. Upon his return from war, 
he taught school and began the study of the 
law, reading, as some of his friends have 
said. in “the brash.” He afterward read 
some at Benton, Franklin County, after which 
he tried farming, but was not a success, and 
again became a merchant for a short time. 
His eareer in this direetion was brought to 
asudden close, however, by an unfortunate 
adventure; he invested largely in lumber 
(hoop poles), loaded them on a flat-boat and 
started for the market, but danger was ahead 
of him. His craft struck a snag, and down 
into the waters of the Mississippi went boat, 
hoop poles, and abont all of the Judge’s earth- 
ly effects, and left him ina seriously damaged 
condition; in fact, he was a “busted mer- 
chant.” He then, with ax and hoe, under- 
tock to subdue the wild forest and make him 
a home; but again he failed. 

In 1857, he removed to Perry County, and 
was admitted to the bar. It was not long un 
til he and his friends discovered that he at 
last had drifted to his element. He soon at- 
tained a high rank in his profession--“ rode 
the circuit,” as was the custom in those days. 
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It is, perhaps, not out of place to say that his 
father, a prominent minister in the Christian 
Chureh, long cherished the hope that his son 
should follow his footsteps and likewise enter 
the ministry, and made some effort to prepare 
the Judge for clerical duties. And no doubt 
the son made strong effort to comply with his 
father’s wishes in this particular, and while 
he was noted for his early and exemplary 
piety, this enterprise was no more successful 
than his farming and nerchandising. He was 
plain, unassuming and fun-loving in his 
young manhood, and yet he must have been 
a close, hard-working student in order to 
earve out the bright and honorable career that 
lay before him. In 1860, he located at Cairo, 
and formed a partnership with the present 
Judge D. J. Baker, and from this time we 
may date his rapid rise to the head of the bar 
in Southern Iilinois. 

April 2, 1864, he was commissioned Circuit 
Judge of the Third Circuit; but previous to 
this he was, for opinion’s sake, made one of 
the victims of arbitrary arrest, and at the 
suggestion of the authorities, for a time took 
up his residence at the old capitol in Wash- 
ington—a hotel conducted exclusively by the 
Government—and while the accommodations 
were not altogether of a desirable nature, yet 
they were recular, and all the bills paid by 
the Government. On June 2, 1879, he was 
elected to the Supreme Bench, vice Baker, 
and is at present filling the high position. 

Judge Mulkey owes nothing to fortunate 
cireumstances or surroundings. He has not 
been favored with the aid of strong and in- 
fluential friends; but alone, and by his own 
inherent strength of mental power, he has 
achieved, apparently without effort, the prize 
for which so many ambitious men have toiled 
and struggled. 

Appellate Court.—The Constitution of 
1870 provided for the creation of Appellate 
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Courts, after the year 1874, vf uniform or- 
ganization and jurisdiction in districts cre- 
ated for that purpose, to which such appeals 
and writs of error as the General Assembly 
may provide may be prosecuted from Cireuit 
and other courts, and from which appeals 
and writs of error may lie to the Supreme 
Court in all criminal cases and eases in which 
a franchise or freehold or validity of a statute 
is involved, and insuch other cases as may be 
provided by law. Such Appellate Courts to be 
held by such number of Judges of the Circuit 
Courts, and at such times and places and in 
such manner as might be provided by law; 
but no Judge shall sit in review upou cases 
decided by hii, nor shall said Judges receive 
any additional compensation for snch serv- 
ices. Under this provision of the constitn- 
tion, the Leyislature, in 1877, created four 
Appellate Courts in the State; the first to 
consist of Cook County, the second to include 
all of the counties of the Northern Grand 
Division of the Supreme Court except Cook, 
the third to inelnde all of the Central Grand 
Division, and the fourth to include all of the 
Sonthern Grand Division. The Judges of 
these Appellate Courts to be assigned by the 
Supreme Court from the Circuit Courts of 


the State, and each court to consist of three | 


Judges thus assigned. Two terms each are 
held every year. 

On the organization of the court in this, 
the Fourth District, Judges Tazewell B. Tan- 
ner, James C, Allen and George W. Wall 
were assigned by the Supreme Court to Ap- 
pellate Comrt duty. Judge Tanner became 
the first Presiding Justice of the court, and 
R. A. D. Wilbanks was its first Clerk, by vir- 
tue of his offices as Clerk of the Supreme 
Court. 

In June, 1879, Judges Wall, David J. 
Baker and Thomas 5. Casey were assigned to 
the Appellate Court, and now constitute that 


court. While this branch of the new judicial 
machinery of the State has only been in prac- 
tical operation since 1377, yet it is in good 
favor by the bar of the State. Its effect has 
been to greatly relieve the Supreme Court in 
the theu rapidly accumulating business. It 
insures more promptness and greater dispatch 
in the law than conld have possibly been ob- 
tained without it or some other relief meas-_ 
ure. 5 

Judge Tazewell B. Tanner.—-Perhaps no 
member of the bar of this county became so 
thoroughly identified with every material in- 
terest as did the subject of this sketch. 

He was born in Henry County, Va., «und 
died at his residence in this place on the 25th 
day of March, 1880. He came to this coun- 
ty in 1846 or 1847, and took charge of the 
public schools, after which he became con- 
nected with the Jeffersonian, a Democratic 
newspaper then published here. In 18-48 or 
1849, he was taken with the gold fever, and 
crossed the plains in search of wealth. He 
met with some success, returned in 1850 or 
1851, was elected Clerk of Cirenit Court, 
served two years aud resigned. He had taught 
school in Belleville before he came here, and 
while there read law with Gov. Matteson. 
While Clerk of the Circuit Court, he contin- 
ued the study, and upon his rosignation he 
was admitted to the bar, and at once entered 
upon the practice with the now Judge Thomas 
S. Casey. In 1854, he was elected to the 
Legislature, and while there secured an ap- 
propriation for the building, at this place, 
of the Supreme Court House, and was made 
one of the Commissioners to superintend its 
construction. In 1862, he was elected a 
member of the Constitutional Convention. 
He early attained a high standing in the pro- 
fession as a lawyer, and while “riding the 
circuits” always had his share of the bnsi- 
ness. In 1867. he was a candidate for Judge 
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of this cireuit, but was defeated by the Hon. 
James M. Pollock. In 1873, he was again a 
candidate, and was elected over Judge Pol- 
lock and Col. John M Crebbs, of White 
County. In 1877, upon the organization of 
the Appellate Court, he was, by the Supreine 
Court, assigned to the Appellate Bench, and 
beeame its first presiding officer. In June, 
1879, he was, for a time, a candidate for 
Judge of the Supreme Court, but withdrew 
before the election. Upon his retirement 
from the bench, he again engaged in the ac- 
tive practice, and so continued until stricken 
down by the disease which terminated his 
life. It is not our purpose to give an extend- 
ed sketch of Judge Tanner in this chapter— 
his full biographical sketch will be found 
elsewhere—but a history of the bar would 
not be complete without something of him. 
He was a kind, social gentleman, full of in- 
teresting anecdotes, and always fond of relat- 
ing them. There are many good stories told 
of him, one of which the writer hereof well re- 
He was defending a man charged 
with shooting at some negroes. The prose- 
enting witness was a colored gentleman known 
here as George or Capt. Scott. The Captain 
had sworn very positively to the shooting, and 
had made a rather strong case against the 
Judge’s client; but the cross-.examination 
came, and Tanner took the Captain in hand 
to break the foree of his evidence, if possi- 
ble. He commenced by asking him if he 
was in the honse at the time the shooting 
occurred. 

Scott answered, “No.” 

“Were yor out doors?” 
LaNoy satin” 
“Were you under the bed?” 
“ No, sah.” 
“Were you in the loft?” 
“ No. sah.” 


“Were you under the floor? 


members: 


asked Tanner, 


“ No, sah.” 

“Were you in the chimney t” 

*“ No, sah.” 

Tanner, now thinking he had him fast: 

“Well, sir, if yon were not in the bouse, 
out doors, under the bed, in the loft, under 
the floor nor in the chimney, where were 
you, sir? Now, answer me that, sir;” and 
he drew down his eyebrows and closed his 
eyes, as was his eustom when he thought he 
had his man fast, and paused for the answer. 

The answer came with promptness: “TI 
was a-standing in the door, sah; that’s whar 
I was, sah.” 

It is needless to say that the examination 
proceeded no further. 

Judge Tanner was a profound lawyer ; 
well read in all the books. In practice, as 
well as on the bench, he went to the bottom 
of every case presented. He brought to his 
aid an intelligent industry, that made him a 
better lawyer at the end of each year than he 
was at the beginning. To young men just 
entering the profession, he was most kind; he 
always had words of encouragement for them. 
It was the good fortune of the writer to study 
law with the Judge, and no man was ever 
kinder to a student; he always had a good 
word. To his client he was honest and just. 
If the client did not have a case, the Judge 
did not hesitate to tell him so; and fre- 
quently has he lost clients because he did 
not advise suecess; but his principle and 
theory was that if the elient did not have a 
case, to frankly tell him so, 

On the bench he was most painstaking. 
He sifted every case aud brought to the 
front the equities. Of unimpeachable integ- 
rity, a purer man never sat in judgement. 


* A judge—a man so learned 
So full of equity, so noble, so notable; 
In the process of life so innocent; 
In the management of his office so incorrnpt; 
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In the passages of rights so wise; in 
Affection of his country so religious; 
In all his services to the State so 
Fortunate and cxploring, as envy 
itself cannot accuse, or malice vitiate.” 


Judge G. W. Wall, at present member of 
the Appellate Court and its presiding officer, 
was born in Chillicothe, Ohio, April 22, 
1839; came with his family to Illinois in the 
latter part of 1839 and located in Perry Coun- 
ty, where he grew to manhood. For a time 
was a student at McKendree College, but 
graduated at the Michigan University in 
1858. He read law with C. I. Simons, in 
Cairo, and afterward graduated at the Cin- 
cinnati Law School in 1859, aud was at once 
admitted to the bar. In 1866, he was a 
member of the law firm of Mulkey, Wall & 
Wheeler, of Cairo, which continued for many 
years, and until he was elected Judge of the 
Cireuit Court. He was attorney for the T]li- 
nois Central Railroad, and while thus acting 
a good story is told of him. He was ealled 
npon to attend a case at Effingham for the 
railroad, which had been sued by a citizen 
for the value of stock killed by defendants’ 
train. The venerable and ever ready O. B. 
Fieklin was prosecnting the company, to- 
gether with some other attorney whose name 
is not now remembered. The evidence was 
heard, and counsel went to the jury. The 
plaintifi’s case was opened by Ficklin’s asso- 
ciate, who indulged in considerable bunkum 
and bombast about giant corporatious, ete. 
After he closed, Wall replied for the defense, 
and during the course of his remarks com. 
pared the gentleman who had preceded him 
to Dickens’ famous character of “Sergeant 
Buzfuz,” and, as he thought, completely an- 
nihilated the gentleman, and left nothing to 
be done but for the jury to return a verdict 
for the defendant, and thus closed his case. 

It was now time for Ficklin to make the 
closing argument for the plaintiff, and after 
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speaking to the testimony and the law, he 
concluded in the following vein of pathetic 
and injured innocence: 

“And now, gentlemen of the jury, it be- 
comes my painful duty to reply to the malig- 
nant and uncalled-for attack upon one of the 
best men this country ever produced; a man 
who has long since slept with his fathers, 
and upon whose character no man, until to- 
day, has dared to cast the shadow of suspic- 
ion. I allude, gentlemen of the jury, to 
the attack of my young friend Wall upon the 
memory of that good and kind man, Sergeant 
Buzfuz. Gentlemen, it was not, perhaps, 
your privilege, as it-was mine, to have known 
him personally, I remember him well, in 
the early and trying times of this country. 
He first assisted to cut out the roads throngh 
this county. He was the early pioneer; who 
was ever ready and willing, with honest heart 
and active hand, to aid a friend or brother 
in distress. In fact, gentlemen of the jury, 
there are few men, living or dead, that this 
country owes more to than it does to my old 
friend Sergeant Buzfnz. It is true, gentle- 
men, that he was somewhat uneouth and 
blunt in his way, but his every action, T assure 
you, was prompted by a noble and honest 
motive. He was not blessed with the brill- 
iant and accomplished education of my 
young friend. He, gentlemen of the jury, 
wore no starched shirt, or fine neckties; he 
was humble and retired. Tn his leather leg- 
gins and hunting shirt he went about the 
country, not as a representative of a rich rail- 
road monopoly, but as an humble citizen do- 
ing good to his fellow-mau. His bones have 
long since moldered into dust ; the sod grows 
green over his grave; his work is done, and 
he is gone from among us to return no more 
forever; and [ was surprised to hear his just 
and amiable character attacked in tho man- 
ner it has been upon this oceasion; and it is 
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imnpossible for me, his last remaiuing friend, 
to permit ib to go by unnoticed. And to you, 
sir [turning to Wall, who was by this time 
completely dumb-founded], I say, no better 
man ever lived than he whom you have so 
unjustly abused. Youth, sir, should have 
more respect for the men who have made life 
pleasant for those who come after them, than 
to assail their character in the manner yon 
have done;” and thus he continued until his 
close, with great earnestness and the utmost 
apparent sincerity. At iis close, the jury 
could hardly wait uotil they could write their 
verdict for the full amonnt of damages 
claimed by the plaintiff. and, it is said, so 
worked up were they that Wall had difficulty 
in escaping personal violence. 

In 1862, Judge Wall was elected a member 
of the Constitutional Convention; in 1864, 
he was State’s Attorney for the Third Judi- 
cial Cirenit, and in 1870 was again a member 
of the Constitutional Convention. 

In Angust, 1S77, he was elected Judge of 
the Third Judicial Circuit, which position he 
still holds. In September, 1877, he was 
assigned to the Appellate Court for the 
Fourth District, and has so remained to the 
present time. As a Judge, he is clear, con- 
cise and sound, of unimpeachable integrity; 
and for ability and legal learning he takes 


front rank in the State’s judiciary. Yet, it | 


is said, he has never referred in a disparag 
ing manner to any of the early settlors since 
he made the acquaintauce of Judge Ficklin. 

Hon. Thomas 8. Casey, one of the Cireuit 
Judges of this judicial district, and also one 


of the Appellate Judges, was born in Jeffer- | 


son County, [il., April 6, 1832, and is a son 
of Gov. Zadok Casey. He was educated at 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill., and after 
completing his allotted course of studies and 
securing the degree of Master of Arts, he 
applied himself to the study of law under 


, once upon the duties of his profession. 
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the preceptorship of Hugh B. Montgomery, 
with whom he remained as a student for 
three years. At the expiration of that time, 
he was (in 1554) admitted to [the bac. In 
1869, he was elected State's Attorney for the 
Twelfth Judicial District, having, up to this 
time, been engaged in the practice of his 
profession. In 1864, he was re-elected to the 
same position. In 1862, he entered the army 
of the United States as Colonel of the One 
Hundred and Tenth Reyiment of Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and served dnring the 
succeeding eleven months. He participated 
in the battle of Stone River, and took part, 
also, in many other minor engagements. On 
his return from the field, he resumed his pro- 
fessional labors, and until 1868 filled the 
position of States Attorney. In 1870, he 
was elected to the Lower House of the Leg. 
islature, and while a member of that body 
delivered a powerful free-trade speech, which 
is noted as being the first speech of its kind 
ever delivered in the Legislature of Jlluois. 
In 1872, he was elected tu the State Senate, 
In 1879, he was 
elected one of the Judges of the Second 
Judicial Cirenit Court, and immediately 
thereafter was, by the Supreme Court, as- 
signed to duty as one of the Judges of the 
Appellate Court of the Fourth District; which 
positions he still holds. In polities, he has 
always been an “Tronside Democrat.” He 
was married, in October, 1861, to Matilda 
S. Moran, of Springfield, II]. 

Judge Edwin Beecher, one of the Judges 
of this-eircuit, was bora in Herkimer County, 
N. Y., Septensber 11, 1819. He received a 
collegiate education, and, in September, 1837, 
removed to Licking County, Ohio; and at 
Lancaster, Ohio, he read law with the Hon. 
lienry Stansbury. In 1$44, he settled in 
Fairfield, Wayne Co., Til, and entered at 
At 


and served for four years. 
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that time, there was but one lawyer, a Mr. 
Ward, in the county, and he died the spring 
after Judge Beecher’s arrival. Judge Beecher 
at once tuok a front rank in the profession, 
and in 1846 was elected Probate Justice of 
Wayne County. He was elected Judge of 
the Cireuit Court for this cireuit in 1855, 
and held the office for six years. In 1860, 
he edited the second edition of Breeze’s 
Reports, and made the volume more valuable 
by additional notes and citations. He was 
appointed Paymaster in the United States 
Army in November. 1862, and eontinned as 
such until 1869. 

Judge Beecher has always been regarded 
as a profound lawyer and a wise counselur; 
he made an excellent Judge—and in what- 
ever position he has been called, he has dis- 
charged the duties required of him faith- 
fully and honestly He is still residing at 
Fairfield, where he first settled, and although 
he is now in his sixty-fourth year, he is 
hale and vigorous, and enjoying a lucrative 
practice. 

Circuit Court.—The first term of Cirenit 
Court held in this county was convened on 
the Sth day of October, A. D. 1819, with 
William Wilson as Judge; Joel Pace, Clerk; 
Lewis Watkins, Sheriff, and Frederick 
Adolphus Hubbard, Prosecuting Attorney. 

The grand jury, after a laborious ‘session 
of about two hours iu the woods north of the 
public square, abont where the livery stable 
of Walker & Pattison now stands, refurned 
two indictments, one against William Casey 
and one against Lewis Watkins, Sheriff, both 
for assault and battery. Watkins confessed 
the soft impeachment, aud a fine of $2 and 
costs was lmposed, 

May term, 1820, Wilson presided and 
Henry Eddy was appointed Prosecuting At- 
torney for the term. T'wo civil cases appeared 
on the docket, both dismissed by plaintiff, 
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six indictments for assault and battery and 
five for selling liquors without a license, 
from which we gather that the early settlers 
came here with the impression that a good 
knock-down was a luxury to be sought after 
by those who would have distinction linger 
around their names. This sentiment, accom- 
panied with a bit of the “ elixir of life,” or 
“corn juice,” as it may have then been called, 
was well calenlated to make things interest- 
ing and not a few sore heads. 

At the October term, 1820, Hon. Thomas 
C. Brown presided. At this term an indict- 
ment was returned agains! Ferdinand Herrin 
for counterfeiting, and for the first time the 
county found itself in need of a jail; but 
none was at hand, and the*prisoner was taken 
tu the White County Jail, from whence he 
proceeded to make his escape, but after a 
while he was recaptured and lodged in jail 
at Old Covington, Washingon County, where 
he remained until the June term of the court, 
1821, Judge Joseph Phillips presiding. On 
the 19th day of June, 1821, Herrin was 
placed cn trial, and as it was the most im- 
portant criminal trial that had been called, 
considerable interest was manifested, and 
after due legal forms, a jury was called and 
testimony heard. After due and careful con- 
sideration, the jury returned a verdict of 
guilty, and the court immediately proceeded 
to pronounce the following sentence: “ It 
is therefore considered by the court that 
the defendant pay a tine to the people of the 
county aforesaid in the sum of 320 and costs 
of this prosecution, and that he be whipped 
thirty-nine stripes on his bare back, which 
the Sheriff of the county is ordered to in- 
flict at half past 6 o’clock this evening, 
and it is further ordered that he be eom- 
mitted until fine and costs are paid.” 
Speedy justice, indeed! It was the first time 
au opportunity had presented itself to give 
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to the citizens a practical illustration of the 
“terrors of the law,” and it could not be lost. 
The whipping part was executed at the ap- 
pointed hour, and considering the number of 
inhabitants in the county at that time, no 
larger number of the fair daughters and stal- 
wart sons of Jefferson Connty were ever 
gathered together. He was committed under 
the order of the court, but wages being low 
and payments poor in jail, he did not acen- 
mulate very rapidly, and after awhile he 
was released and the tine and costs are still 
unpaid. A little management in the way of 
gate fees might have paid it, but it was a 
free show. 

At the November term, 1822, Hon. Thomas 
Reynolds presided and William Wood sued 
John M. Pace for false imprisonment. Par- 
ties not being ready. the canse was continued 
nntil the May term, 1823, at which term the 
Hon. John Reynolds presided. The case of 
Woods against Pace was called and tried by 
jury, and the following verdict returned: 
“We the jury find damages in favor of 
plaintiff $388.374 in paper of this State.” 
Judgment was accordingly rendered. 

October term, 1823, Thomas Reynolds 
presided and for the first and only time in 
the history of the county, the Grand Jury 
adjourned without finding any indictments. 
Peace and good will seems to have reigned 
throughout the entire county. 

At the May and October terms, 1824, 
Thomas Reynolds presided. In April, 
1825, James Hall was upon the bench; Oc- 
tober, 1825, James Wattles wore the title 
and James Hall was here again in April and 
October, 1826. 

March, 1827, court opened with Thomas 
Brown on the bench. The grand jury at 
this time in hunting for violators of the law, 
discovered that Jovl Pace, the Clerk of the 
court, had been a little pugnacious, and they 


returned a bill against him for assault and 
battery. Defendant first thought the indiet- 
ment was bad and entered his motion to 
quash. The court, however, was inclined to 
be satisfied, and overruled the motion. Defend- 
ant by this time came to the conclusion that 
he was not guilty, and so entered his plea 
and called for a jury. A jury came, and 
after ful] investigation of the case, came to 
the conclusion that the defendant was again 
mistaken in his plea, and returned a verdict 
of guilty as charged, whereupon defendant was 
reyuired to contribute the suin of $1 to the 
school fund and also to pay the costs of the 
prosecution. 

Judge Brown continued to hold the courts 
until the March term, 1835. 

In March, 1835, Alex F. Grant came to 
the bench. 

March and August terms, 1836, Jeptha 
Hardin presided. About this time Judge 
Hardin’s brother-in-law killed a man, and the 
Judge resigned his seat to prosecute him, 
and in doing so said he would rather be the 
owner of a tnb inill in Kentucky than a Cir- 
cuit Judge in Llinois. 

After Hardin came Seates, who held court 
from 1837 to 1846. 

At the August term, 1838, Downing Baugh 
was indicted for retailing clocks without 
having first obtained a license therefor. 
Defendant entered his plea of not guilty, as 
inferred from the following order entered in 
the case: “ Now on this day came the peo- 
ple by Marshall, State’s Attorney, and the de- 
fendant in his own proper person, and the 
said defendant for plea says he is not guilty 
and for trial puts himself upon the country 
and State’s Attorney does the like, whereup- 
on let a jury come, and thereupon a jury 
came, to wit: James Montgomery, Samuel 
Cummins, John IK. Allen, Joseph Dorrel, 


Granville Jones, James Bennett, John Do'l- 
5 
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son, William R. Little and Uriah Wither- 
spoon, who being elected, tried and sworn, 
well and truly to try the issues joined, upon 
their oatas do say, we, the jury, tind the 
defendant guilty. It is considered by the 
court that the plaintiff recover of the defend- 
ant the sum of $5 and costs of this proceed- 
ings.” 

We conclude that the proceedings had in 
this ease did not materially affect the de- 
fendant’s popularity, because he was after- 
ward made Judge of the Cirenit Court. 


With this one exception. nothing of spe- — 
cial interest seams to have come before the 


court until the April term, 1841, when the 
first indictment for murder was returned 


into court against Rollin Bradley, charging | 


him with killing and murdering one Elijah 
P. King. Nothing was done at this term in 
the case except to recognize the witnesses 
and continue. The witnesses were Robert 
A. D. Wilbanks, father of the present Clerk 
of the Appellate Court; William H. Short, 
John Browning, James W. Garrison, Nathan 
Kirk, A. D. W. Williams, Elijah Piper, 
George Black, Bershall Black and James A. 
Hamilton. 

At the special November term, 1841, the 
case was called and the trial entered upon. 
But in order that the case may be fully un- 
derstood, we will give the circumstances of 
the killing as we have gathered them froma 
history of the county by Dr. A. Clark John- 
son, published in the Free Press a few 
years ago: 

Elijah P. King, the victim, lived near 
the east side of Elk Prairie. Bradley lived 
on the west side, was an industrious man, 
kept a barrel of whisky, and was gaining 
property as rapidly as was common in that 
day. He was, however, always a determined 
and dangerous man. 

King came to Bradley's for some whisky; 


before he left a quarrel arose, and Kiug, be- 
ing a large, stout man, and rather anxious 
for a fight, took a chair, knocked Bradley 
down, and gave him a very severe beating, 
and, leaving him, got on his horse and went 
home. Wesley Hicks came in a few minutes 
afterward, and finding Bradley insensible 
and the floor all bespattered with blood, pro- 
nounced hima murdered man, But by the 
help of Hicks’ dressing and good attention, 
he was able to be up next day and swore he 
would kill King on sight. 

The next morning King coneluded he 
would go to Bradley’s and make friends with 
him and get some more whisky. Wheu he 
rode up, Bradley met him with his gun. 
King said, “ Bradley, you are not going tu 
shoot me, are you?” Bradley replied, 
King dismounted on 
the opposite side of his horse, exclaiming, 
“ For God’s sake don’t shoot me.” Bradley 
stepped around the horse, placed the gun to 
King’s side, fired, and King died in a few 
minntes. Bradley then fled. He was, how- 
ever, captured, indicted, and trial set for the 
special November term, 1S41. Seates was 
on the bench; Willis Allen was Prosecuting 
Attorney; Henry Eddy, W. J. Gatewood, 5. 
G. Hicks and E. Jones represented the de- 
After an examination of about fifty 
men, a jury was impaneled, consisting of 
Coleman Smith, W. M. Fuller, J. H. Wat- 
son, 5S. B. Shelton, B. McConnell, Jesse 
Phillips, D. Baugh, John Holt, D. MeLaugh- 


“ Yes, by —, I am.” 


fense. 


lin, Joel Smith, Edward Owens and W. Gib- 


berson. The examination of witnesses began 
on November 30, and December 7, the argu- 
ment opened, continuing until December 8, 
when the*case went to the jury. In,a short 
time, however, the jury returned a verdict 
of guilty. 

Motion for new trial and arrest of judg- 
ment being overruled, the court pronounced 
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sentence of death on Bradley and fixed the 
3d day of January, 1842, between the honrs 
of 12 and 2 o'clock, for his execution. Judge 
Seates is said to have evinced considerable 
feeling, but Bradley listened with much in- 
difference and at the conclusion, got up and 
took a drink of water as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

A gallows was erected somewhere near 
where the machine shop now stands, and 
every arrangement made for the execution; 
but Bradley had friends, and they were not 
idle. 
ing for his pardon. 


A petition was at once circulated, ask- 
Bluford Hayes took it 
to Springfield, obtained the pardon and re- 
turned just in time to disappoint one of the 
largest crowds that ever assembled in the 
county, many of them leaving mad and hot 
at their disappointment. 

Thus we give the history of the first mur- 
der ever committed in this county, and the 
only one where the sentence of death was 
passed. 

Judge Seates was on the bench from 1837 
until 1$46, when the Hon. William A. Den- 
ning was elected, and continued to hold 
court until the election of Judge Marshall in 
1851, when he resigned,and Downing Baugh 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. Edwin 
Beecher followed Baugh in 1855, and in 
1861 Marshall came back. remained nnotil 
February, 1865, when he again resigned to 
accept a seat in Congress, and James M. 
Pollock was elected and served until 1872, 


when he was succeded by T. B. Tanner, and 


in 1878 he gave way to Thomas S. Casey, 
the present incumbent. Thus have we given 
a brief sketch of the Cirenit Cowt. 

William Wilson was born 
County, Va, in 1799. 
studied law with Hon. John Cook, a lawyer 
of mach prominence at the Virginia bar and 
who was afterward Minister to the court of 


in Loudoun 


At eighteen, he | 
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France. In 1817, young Wilson came West 
in search of fame and success. He settled 
near Carmi, White County. In 1818, he 
was a candidate for Judge of the Supreme 
Court before the Legislature, but was de- 
feated by six votes; but within less than one 
year he was appointed to a vacancy and 
served as Justice, when he was made Chief 
Justice, then in his twenty-ninth year. He 
was not a politician in any sense of the 
word; he did that which he conceived to be 
his duty regardless of consequences, and 
this trait, together with some considera- 
ble legal knowledge and ability, kept him on 
the Supreme Bench for thirty years. His 
composition was clear, distinct and to the 
point. He possessed an analytical mind; 
his judgment as a lawyer was discriminating 
and sound, and npon the bench his learning 
and impartiality commanded respect, while 
his own dignified deportment inspired decor- 
um in others. He was greatly esteemed by 
the members of the bar. 

In polities, Judge Wilson was a Whig. 
He was an amiable and accomplished gentle- 
man in his private life, with manners en- 
gaging and friendship strong. His lospi- 
tality was of the “ Old Virginia” order, and 
during his summer vacations he almost al- 
ways had many friends and men of distine- 
tion visit him at his home on the banks of 
the Little Wabash near Carmi. 

With the re-organization of the judicial 
system of the State in i548, Judge Wilson 
retired to private life. Ife died April 29, 
1857, at his home near Carmi, in his sixty- 
third year, one-half of his life having been 
spent npon the bench of the highest court 
of his State. 

Samuel 8S. Marshall, a native of Illinois, 
has spent his whole life in this State. He 
was born in Gallatin County, near Shawnee- 
town, on the 12th day of March, 1821, and 
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he obtained a fair education. He entered the 
law office of Henry Eddy. of Shawneetown. 
one of the then prominent lawyers of the 
State. In 1844, Judge Marshall was adnit- 
ted to the bar, and shortly after located at 
McLeansboro, where he still jresides. and 
began the practice of his profession. He 
was not long permitted to remain in private 
life. He already began to develop traits of 
character and ability which pronounced a 
leader, and in 1846 he was elected to the 
Legislature, where he at once took a front 
rank in the councils of the State. During 
his term as a member of the Legislature, he 
was elected by that body Prosecuting Attor- 
ney of this judicial circuit, then comprising 
the counties of Jefferson, Marion, Hamilton, 
Franklin, Williamson, Jackson, Union, 
Alexander, Pulaski, Massac, Pope, Hardin, 
Gallatin and Saline, fourteen in all, extend- 
ing from what is now the Ohio & Mississippi 
Railroad to the southern boundary of the 
State at Cairo; and from the Ohio River on 
the east to the Mississippi on the west. In 
those days. it will be remembered that no 
railroads were in this county, and the trav- 
eling accommodations were not as good as at 
present. The court and bar “rode the cir 
cuit” from county to county, sometimes ina 
stage, sometimes in a wagon, then on horse- 
back and again on foot, with a rail on their 
shoulder to pry the stage out of the next mud 
hole. Those were trying times on the bar, 
and yet many pleasures were had that are 
not to-day enjoyed: telling stories and crack- 
ing jokes was the pastime on the way. At 
court. four or five would be stowed away in 
asmall room at the best hotel, which was 
nothing to speak of. But whisky was cheap, 
and the trials were bravely endured. For 
two vears Judge Marshall “ rode the circuit” 


in this manner as Prosecuting Attorney, on 


there grew to manhood, during which time | a salary of $250 per year, and really though 


he was on the road to prosperity. To-day; 
each county has a prosecutor. at an average 
salary of $1,000 per year, amounting in the 
aggregate to $14,000, for the same territory 
in which Judge Marshall received $250. At 
the time the Judge was elected Prosecutor, 
he had been in court but little, but by a 
persistence which is characteristic of him. 
he soon learned the harness and taught the 
violators of the law that their acts would re- 
ceive due and ample consideration. At the 
expiration of his term of office, he declined 
a re-election and returned to the practice, 
but in 1851 he was again ealled to public 
life, and elected Jndge of this judicial cir- 
cuit over the Hon. .Charles H. Constable, 
then of Wabash County. He continued upon 
the bench until 1854, when he was elected to 
Congress as the Democratic candidate from 
this district. He was re-elected in 1856, 
and declined to be a candidate in 1888, and 
was succeeded by John A. Logan. 

In March, 1861, Judge Marshall was again 
elected to the bench and ‘served as Judge of 
the Cireuit Court until 1864, when he was 
again called by his party to bear its standard 
for Congress, and was regularly re-elected 
in 1866, 1868, 1870 and 1872: was a candi 
date in 1S74, and was defeated by Hon. W. 
B. Anderson, of this county, who had become 
the leader in this district of that short-lived 
tidal wave, the farmers’ club movement. 
Judge Marshall had, during his entire life, 
adhered strictly to the Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy, and refused to pander to the eaprices of 
the vecasion for the sake of present political 
preferment. Time has only proved the wis 
dom of his course, for the mushroom hailu- 
cination which placed Gen. Anderson and 
many others for a time at the front was 
scarcely born ere it began to die, and has 
long since been numbered with things that 


were. “a schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an 
hour,” and, in its receding. has left many of 
its followers stranded upon the shores of the 
uncertain and dangerous sea of polities. 

Since Judge Marshall's retirement from 
Congress. he has not been in public service. 
As a prosecutor, he was faithful, fearless and 
unflinching; as a Judge, he was upright, 
just and able; asa legislator in both State 
and nation, he was strong, forcible and con- 
vincing, and in every conflict he was found 
watching and battling faithfully aud hon- 
estly for the people whom he represented. 
Judge Marshall has ever enjoyed the full con. 
fidence of his party; at one time he received 
the vote of the Democrats in Congress for 
Speaker of the House. 

Space will not permit us to enter his Con- 


gressional life: it would be a history within | 


itself. Suflice to say that he was the peer of 
any member, recognized as a man of strong 
ability and great industry. As before stated, 
from his youth he has been an unalterable, 
uncompromising Democrat of the Jefferson 
school, ever believing that within the Demo- 
cratic principles are found the elements of 
the most good to the most people, and in 
every conflict to which our State and nation 
is subject Judge Marshall may be heard 
where the battle is hottest advocating the 
political questions in an able manner from a 
Democratic standpoint. In his official life, 
he was always found at the post of duty, 
and it is remarked of him that although in 


court room when by law it was his duty to 
be there. Talented and cultured, of unim- 
peachable integrity, has been the life of Sam- 
nel S. Marshall, a man known to the State 
and nation and one who has not lived in vain. 

Downing Baugh was born April 22, 1798; 
is still living, hale and hearty. He is a na- 
tive of Barren County, Ky., from which 


_tled in Mount Vernon. 
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State many of Illinois’ early great men eame. 
He moved to this State in about 1820, lived 
a short time in Boud County, and finally set- 
He married Milly 
Pace, the youngest child of Joel Pace, sen- 
ior sister of the late Joel and Joseph Pace, 
of this county. Judge Baugh’s father was 
a man of some education, and was a school 
teacher in the early days. The Judge ac- 
quired some edueation, and when a young 
man also taught school. In those days the 
scholar who could study the loudest was 
considered the best: quite a contrast with 
the present system. Could we step into one 
of the Judge’s old-time schools to-day, we 
would hear every student studying his lesson 
“out loud.” if he studied at all. After 
teaching school awhile, he went to mer- 
chandising, in which business he was not suc- 
He was Postmaster here for many 
years. At the age of forty-seven, he began 
the study of law. which he finally completed, 
and for some years pursued the practice with 
suecess. In 1854, he was appointed Judge 
of the Circuit Court by Gov. Joel A. Matte- 
son, to fill the unexpired term of Judge Mar- 
shall, who had been elected to Congress. 
Judge Baugh presided as Circuit Judge for 
the nine remaining months. He was honest 
and upright and performed his duties with- 
out reproach to the judiciary or to himself. 
In 1840 and 18-1, he was Enrolling and 
Engrossing Clerk of the Twelfth General As- 


cessful. 


_ sembly, He was Probate Justice of this coun- 
poor health, he was never absent from the | 


ty for a time, aud many years a Justice of 
the Peace. In 1857, he removed to MeGreg- 
or, Iowa, where he has since resided. 
Shortly after his removal to Iowa, he was 
elected Judge of the City Court, and so acted 
until the Supreme Conrt declared the law 
creating the City Courts unconstitutional. 
He has for mauy years been an enthusias- 
tic Mason; is now Grand Chaplain of the 
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Grand Chapter of Iowa and Grand Prelate 
of the Grand Commandery. He has lived a 
consistent Christian life, and always com- 
manded the respect of those among whom he 
has lived. 

For years, Judge Baugh has been entirely 
blind. 
yet his mind is as clear and vigorous as ever. 


He may be termed one of those pioneers who 


helped to form and mold the early senti- 
inent of this country and get it started off on 
the right foot. 

He has two children living in Mount Ver- 
non—J. W. Baugh and Mrs. Elizabeth Fly. 


William H. Green is among those once | 


members of the bar of this county, who have 
attained distinction in their profession and 
in politics. None, prehaps, stand more 
prominent in the profession than Judge 
Green. He was born in Danville, Boyle 
Co., Ky., December $8, 1530, and was the son 
of Dr. Duff Green and Lucy Green (née 
Kenton). 

His ancestors were among the earliest set- 
tlers of Virginia and extensive land-owners 
in the Shenandoah Yalley. They came 
originally from the province of Leinster, 
Ireland, about the year 1730. His mot’ er 
was a niece of Simon KXenton, the celebrated 
pioneer and Indian fighter of Kentucky, and 
was of Scotch parentage. 

Judge Green was educated at Center Col- 
lege, Danville, Ky., and withont graduating 
became a fair classieal scholar, and has all 
his life been an extensive reader of history 
and belles-letters, and kept pace with the mod- 
ern investigations of scientists. His range 
of thought and study has been upon the 
higher plane. 

In 1846, he came, with his father’s fam- 
ily, to Mount Vernon, where, after teaching 
school for a time, he entered upon the study 
of the law under the direction of Judge 


He 1s now in his eighty-sixth year, | 
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Walter B. Seates, was admitted tothe bar in 
1852, and for one year pursued the practice 
of his profession in Mount Vernon. Then 
he moved to Metropolis, where he remained 
in active practice for ten years and then re- 
moved to Cairo, where he has since resided. 
He has served two terms in the lower brunch 
of the State Legislature, 1858 to 1$62, and 
one in the Senate. In 1865, he was elected 
Judge of the Cireuit Court for the district 
in which he lived, and since 1861 he has 
been the attorney for the Illinois Central 
Railroad except during the times his official 
positions made it inconsistent for him to be 
80. 

He attended the four National Democratic 
Conventions as a delegate, at Charleston, 
Chicago, New York and Cincinnati; has for 
years been a member of the State Democratic 
Central Committee, aud for twenty-two years 
has been a member of the State Board of 
Edueation, the only Democrat upon it. 

Judge Green is now in he prime of intel- 
lectual life, and already has he filled the 
measure of a just ambitioa, not so much by 
the eminence of the political or judicial po- 
sitions he has filled, as by the unalloyed re- 
spec: and confidence he has inspired ia all 
men by his able and upright bearing to all. 

Lewis F. Casey was born on the 28d day 
of April, 1$21, in this county. By persever- 
ance and industry, he acquired a fair educa- 
tion and was elected County Surveyor in 
1841. In 1548-44, he read law together 
with Robert F, Wingate in the law oftice of 
Judge Seates. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1845. In 1846, he was a member of the 
Legislature and voted for Stephen A. Doug- 
las for the United States Senate. In about 
1848, he formed a law partnership with 
Judge Breeze, which continued for two 
years. In 1852, he removed to Texas, and 
in eighteen months after his arrival was 
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elected Prosecuting Attorney for the district 
in which he lived, and was also made the 
financial agent of the State. 

In 1861, Mr. Casey was elected to the 
State Senate of Texas for four years. He 
was a member of the Senate at the time the 
State passed its ordinance of secession, voted 
for Lewis T. Wigfall for member of the Sen- 
ate of the Confederate Government, and of 
course voted for Jefferson Davis for Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States. He returned 
to the State of Illinois in 1866, and 
located in Centralia, where he has since 
practiced law. Asa lawyer, he is able and 
ready; in argument he is forcible and always 
has the attention of the court be addresses. 
He, in connection with Capt. S. L. Dwight, 
enjoys a large practice in Marion, Clinton, 
Washington and Jefferson Counties. He is 
a nephew of the late Gov. Casey, and pos- 
sesses much of the ability, energy and other 
characteristic . which so marked the Governor. 

Richard S.Nelson. Among the meiubers of 
the bar of early days no man figured more 
conspicuously than did Richard S. Nelson. 
He was born June 12, 1515, in the city of 
Douglas, on the Isle of Man. His father was 
an eminent divine in the Established 
Church of England, and it was his desire 
that the subject of this sketch should follow 
in his footsteps and take the pulpit, but as 
he grew to manhood the young man’s tastes 
differed from his father’s, and he chose that 
uther profession that is next of kiu to the 
clergy—the law. He completed his studies 
and at once turned his face to America, and 
at twenty years of age he landed in New Or- 
‘leans and began the practice of his profes- 
sion. He, however, did not remain there 
long, but soon removed, coming directly to 
Southern Illinois. He landed at Shawnee- 
town and opened au office, but not meeting 
with the success he desired, he removed to 


Old Frankfort, Franklin County, and from 
thence to Mount Vernon. After a few years’ 
residence at this place, he removed to Me- 
tropolis, Massae County, and there remained 
for eight years. During his residence there, 
he passed throngh, perhaps, the most excit- 
ing scenes of his life, 

It was during this period that the Regula- 
tors and Flatheads inaugurated what has 
passed into history as the “ Massac war.” 
Mr. Nelson was strongly identified with the 
law and order party, who were known as the 
“ Flatheads.” Exciting and active demon. 
strations were had by both sides, until at 
last the opposing factions met in battle line, 
and on the 7th day of December, 1846, in 
front of Mr. Nelson’s house, proceeded to 
fight it out. The Regulators finally won the 
day and the Flatheads were put to flight. 
Mr. Nelson made his escape by flat-boat to 
Cairo and thence to St. Louis, and then to 
Springtield. The Regulators after their vic- 
tory held control of things for some months, 
and until, at the earnest entreaties of Mr. 
Nelson, Gov. French sent between 400 and 
5U0 militia to the scene of the troubles. Mr. 
Nelson returned with them and did all in 
his power to sustain the soldiers. In two 
weeks his table furnished 316 meals, and he 
fed and stabled 200 horses, for ,which not 1 
cent was ever paid to him or his family. 
This should receive the early attention of 
our State authorities, and resture to this 
family the long delayed justice. Mr. Nelson 
never resumed the practice in Movtropolis, 
but left his desolated home, which had been 
reduced to ashes, and moved again tu Mount 
Vernon, where he at once entered upon a 
large and remunerative practice. He soon 
reached a high standard in his profession. 
In 1862, amid the demoralizing intluences of 
the late war, he removed to Centralia, where 
he remained until his death, on the 19th day 
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of August, 1865. He was attending court at 
this city when he was attacked by apoplexy, 
and soon died. 

Mr. Nelson was a mau of more than ordi- 
nary intellect. He applied himself with much 
assiduity to his profession, and svon Devame 
widely and favorably known throughout the 
southern parf of the State. He was what 
might be termed a self-made man, and rose 
to prominence in his profession by his own 
exertions. He occupied such a position only 
as his own talents and moral worth com- 
manded. He rose to distinction not only 
without the patronage of influential friends, 
but in opposition to a degree of prejudice 
which is encountered by every forsigner. 
His suecess was due to native talent and to 
the energy with which he devoted himself to 
his profession. His native energy of intel- 
lect, his legal erudition and his unbending 
integrity commanded respect and confidence 
wherever he was known. 

Hon. 8S. F. Crews was born in 1845, in 
Wayne County, Ill, and came to Jefferson 
County in 1872 and formed a law partner- 
ship with George M. Haynes. In 1876, he 
wag elected State’s Attorney, and in 1882 was 
elected to the Legislatnre. Upon the ad- 
journment of the Legislature, Mr. Crews re- 
moved to Chicago, where he is at present en- 
joying a reasonably good practice. 

Of the present members of the Mount 
Vernon bar, we shall but briefly speak, leav- 
ing the histories of their triumphs and their 
glories to the writers who shall come after us, 
saying, however. ina genera) way that the 
bar of Jefferson County will compare favora- 
bly with that of any county in the southern 
part of the State. 

Robert H. Carpenter was born September 
80, 1837, studied law and was admitted in 
1871. 

A. M. Green was born in 1846, studied 


law in Mount Vernon, attended at Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., and was admitted in 1870. In 
1872, he was elected State’s Attorney and 
served four years. In 1877, he was elected 
to the Legislature. 

W.N. Green, born in 
read law and was admitted in 1878. In 1877, 
he was appointed Master in Chancery and 
served two years. 

C. A. Keller was born November 24, 1851; 
read law, and was admitted in 1873. In 1877, 
he was elected County Judge, serving 
acceptably as such for four years. A more 
extended sketch of his career will be found 
in the biographical department of this vol- 
ume. 

George B. Leonard was born December 16. 
1849, and was admitted in 1876. 

Norman N. Moss was born March 25, 1856, 
aud admitted May 5, 1882. 

C. H. Patton was born slay 9, 1534, came 
to Illinois in 185--, tanght school, was elect- 
ed County Clerk and admitted to the bar on 
Mareh 21, 1862. For further particulars 
the reader is referred to our biographical 
department. 

Hon. James M. Pollock was born in ——; 
came to Mount Vernon in 185-; in 1564. was 
elected Judge of the Circuit Court and re- 
elected in 1866. His life and histcry will 
also be found in the biographical department. 

W. C. Pollock was born July 12, 1853, 
and admitted in June, 1877. 

James L. Pollock was born March 1, 1859, 
and admitted February —, 1SS1. 

James M. Pace was born in Mount Ver- 
non on the 29th day of November, 1526, and 
is said to have been the first white male 
child born in the city. For a number of 
years he was County School Superintendent. 
and upon the organization of the city gov- 
ernment was elected the first Mayor. He was 
admitted in 1870. 
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W. T. Pace was born December 22, 1853, 
and was admitted June 6, 1878. 

Norman A. Pearey was born Jannary 4, 
1856, and admitted in 1882. 

E. Y. Satterfield was born January, 1836, 
and admitted ———-—-~ —— : 

W. N. White was born October 17, 1856; 
was admitted in 1879, and elected State’s At- 
torney in 1880, which position he still holds. 

Albert Watson was born April 15, 1857, 
and was admitted in September, 1880. 

George M. Haynes was born August 27, 
1847, and was admitted in 1870. 
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Robert A. D. Wilbanks, born in 1846, 
was admitted in 1867; for twelve years was 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of this grand 
division; is now Clerk of the Appellate 
Court. 

There were and have been many other 
members of the bar of this county, among 
them Gen. R. F. Wingate, F. D. Preston, 
and others, of whom we have been unable to 
obtain sufficient data from which to write 
them. Also Col. 8. G. Hicks, whose history 
and life is fully given elsewhere in this vol- 
ume. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY—BIRTH OF THE WHIG AND DEMOCRAT ORGANIZATIONS—PARTY STRIFE AND 
SCRAMBLE FOR OFFICE—JOEL PACE, FIRST CLERK OF THE COUNTY—POLITICIANS OF 
THE TIMES—ZADOK CASEY—HIS LIFE AND OFFICIAL SERVICES—GOV. 
ANDERSON—SKETCH OF HIS PUBLIC CAREER—NOAIL JOHNSTON 
AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS—SENA- 
TORS AND REPRESENTATIVES, ETC. 


“The greatest friend of Truth is Time; 
Her greatest enemy is Prejudice.”’ 

ia the early history of Jefferson County, there 

was but little, if, indeed, any, party strife. The 
exciting events of the war of 1812, which had 
closed a few years prior to the organization of 
the county, had wiped out the old Federal par- 
ty—a party that had bitterly opposed President 
Jefferson and his official acts. The war meas- 
ures of President Madison, and the dominant 
party in Congress were very generally, and even 
earnestly, supported by the people throughout 
the country. The Presidential election of 1824, 
the second after the formation of Jetferson 
County, was attended with unusual excitement, 
probably with more than any election that had 
ever taken place in the Republic, with the ex- 
ception of the Presidential election of 1800, 
which resulted in the snecess of Mr. Jefferson 

+By W. HL. Perrin. 


| dent. 


over the elder Adams, At this election (1824), 
the candidates were Gen. Jackson, with the 
laurels of New Orleans still blooming upon his 
brow; Henry Clay, the sage of Kentucky; John 
Quiney Adams, a born statesman, and William 
H. Crawford, of Georgia, all intellectual giants, 
truly. Each of these distinguished gentlemen 
had his friends, who supported their favorite 
candidate from personal preference and not 
from party predilection. None of them, how- 
ever, had a majority of the votes in the elec- 
toral college, and under the Constitutional rule, 
upon the House of Representatives, for the first 
and the last time in the history of the country,* 


eee 

"Originally, It was the law for the candidate receiving the high- 
est number of votes in the Electoral College to be declared President, 
an.l the one receiving the next higheet to he declared Vice Presi- 
Tn 1800, Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr received the same 
number of votes, and the question went to the House of Represent- 
atives for ite decision, where it waa hotly contested by Burr but 
finally decided in favor of Jeffereon. The law was afterward 
changed, and candidates nominated for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, which rule is still follnwed, and the election of 1824 ie theonly 
cne in which the House of Representatives had to decide between 
the Presidential candidates alone, and make a President. 
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dent, each State, by its delegation in Congress, 
casting one vote, 
in the Electoral College, by a small plurality; 
Mr, Crawford was the third on the list of can- 


devolved the duty of making choice of Presi- contest was the triumphant election of the hero 


, of New Orleans, both by the electoral and pop- 


Gen. Jackson led Mr. Adams, , 


didates, and Mr, Clay, who was the hindmost , 
| ing this contest, presented a curious phase of 


man, was dropped from the canvass. Mr. 
Adams was chosen President by the casting 
vote of the Stute of Kentucky. Mr. Clay was 
a member of the National House of Represent- 
atives, and its Speaker, and it was at once 
claimed by many of his political enemies, that it 
was through the great influenee of Ohio, which 


State, as well as his own, Mr. Clay had carried . 
in the Presidential contest, that the delegation | 


from Kentucky was induced to cast the vote 
of that State for Mr. Adams, an Eastern man, 
in preference to Gen. Jackson, a Western and 
Southern man. By that coup d’etut, Mr. Clay 
was instrumental in organizing political parties 
that survived the generation of people to which 
he belonged, and ruled in turn the destinies of 
the Republic for more than a quarter of a cent- 
ury. 

In the new Cabinet, Mr. Clay was placed at 
the head of the State Department by Mr. 
Adains, which gave rise to the eharge of “bar- 
gain and sale” between the President and his 
chief Secretary, that threw the country into a 
blaze of excitement from onc end to the other. 
At this time, when Henry Clay has been dead 
for more than thirty years, and his faults and 
errors have been enveloped in the mantle of 
charity, no one will presume or dare to ques- 
tion his patriotism or honesty; but the charge 
was persistently made by the partisans of Gen. 
Jackson, it greatly injured Mr. Clay in the 
public estimation, and contributed largely to 
the General’s suecess in the Presidential race 
of 1828, and forever sealed Mr. Clay’s own 
doom, so far as regarded the Presidency. At 
the Presidential election of 1828, party lines 
were closely drawn between Gen. Jackson and 


Mr, Adams, and the result of a hot and bitter , 


ular vote. At this time parties were known 
thronghont the country as the Jackson and 
Anti-Jackson parties. 

The gubernatorial election in Illinois, follow- 


the politics of the times. There were two tick- 
ets in the field for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, all professing strong Jacksonism, 
but really were what to-day would be termed, 
perhaps, Stalwarts and Half-breeds. Mr. Kin- 
ney was the stalwart candidate for Governor, 
or as he was ealled then, the “out and outer” 
Jackson candidate, while Zadok Casey was the 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor on the same 
ticket. John Reynolds was the “ Half-breed” 
candidate for Governor, but claimed to he as 
good a Jackson man as Kinney; and associated 
with {him as a candidate for Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor was Rigdon B. Slocumb, of Wayne Coun- 
ty. The peculiar feature of the election was, 
that Reynolds and Casey were elected, repre- 
senting the two different wings of the Jackson 
party. And as an illustration of the great 
power and influence Casey ever wielded over 
his constituency, is the fact that he was the only 
stalwart candidate elected in the State in that 
contest. With but few changes in their plat- 
form of principles, the Jackson and Anti-Jack- 
son eventually beeame the Whig and Demo- 
crat parties. 

The scramble for the “loaves and fishes” of 
office in the early period of the county’s exist- 
ence, compared with later years, was almost 
nothing. But few offices were songht for their 
emoluments, and much oftencr then than now 
the office sought the man. The most lucrative 
offices were filled by appointment, and not by 
popular vote, as they are now. It was not for 
years after the foimation of the county that 
local offices were made elective, and it is even 
now a question for discussion, whether the lat- 
ter is the best policy. In most cases, the oftices 
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were filled by faithful and eompetent men. The 
appointing power conferred by the Legislature 
upon the Commissioners and the courts, al- 
though anti-Republiean in principle, seems to 
be, judging from the expericnee of the past, 
the best ealenlated to secure efficiency and 
competeney in oftice. Experience has shown 
pretty conclusively that the less frequently 
changes are made the better it is for the publie 
service, notwithstanding the present political 
war-ery of “turn the rascals ont.” Chancellor 
Kent has said that the great danger to this 


show, under the appointing power, but few 
ehanges. From the organization of the county 
in 1819 to 1837, the duties of both County and 
Circuit Clerk were faithtully performed by Joel 
Pace, an excellent and competent man. It is 
not inappropriate in this connection to devote 
a few words to the county’s first Clerk. 


_ duties, 
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Publie. So he had three oftices when he came 
to the county in the spring of, 1819, and was 
soon appointed toa fourth, Yet there was so 
little business that he found time to attend to 
them all, and besides to teach a school—the 
first ever taught in the county. Such was the 
man who held one, or rather several, of the most 
important offices of the econnty, and for almost 
twenty years faithfully discharged his official 
The carly officers of the county were 
faithful and eftieient, but none of them wore 


| the offictal harness so long without rest as did 
country is “the too frequent recurrence to pop- | 
ular election.” The early records of the county | 


Joel Paee was born in Virginia, and bis father, | 


Joel Pace, Sr., emigrated to Kentucky, locating 
in Woodford County.~ On reaching manhood, 
young Joel went to Frankfort, Ky., where he 
engaged to work for one Thomas Long. The 
latter gentleman had a brother-in-law—-Owen 
Riley—who was a merehant in Vincennes, Ind., 
and once when on his way to Philadelphia for 
goods, Riley stopped at Frankfort and asked 
Long to refer him to a trusty young man who 
wonld do for a salesman. Ile recommended 
Joel Pace, and Riley employed him, and sent 
him with a stock of goods to Vincennes. Tere 
he remained for a year or two, when Riley had 


a stock of goods damaged by the sinking of a | 


boat, and sent Pace tosell them ont as best he 
could at Shawneetown. Bunt Riley soon aban- 
doned himself to drink, and Joel left him, and 
was employed by Peoples & Kirkpatrick. 
Judge Brown was then living at Shawneetown, 
and he gave Joel Pace the appointment of Cir- 
euit Clerk for Jefferson County, and procured 
for him also the offices of Recorder and Notary 


Mr. Paee. This, however, is not intended as a 
reflection upon those who have held office under 
the eleetive system; for truly Jefferson has 
been favored in the official integrity of its 
public servants in late years, as well as in the 
early period of its existence, as that pattern of 
old fidelity, Mr. Bogan, so eminently proves, 
with its many other true and faithful oflicers. 
It was during the memorable campaign of 
1840 that the “ Liberty party” was organized 
and a ticket for President and Viee President 
was nominated. For several years previous to 
this, the anti-slavery agitation had been making 
slowly, but unmistakingly, its deep impressions 
upon the pnblie mind, and more especially the 
minds of the religious portion of the people 
North and East, but it was not until about this 
period that the friends of the eause of emanei- 
pation proposed political action. James G. 
Birney, a former slave-holder of Kentucky, 
but then a resident of Michigan, was placed at 
the head of the ticket, and Thomas Morris, of 
Ohio, was placed second. This tieket had but 
little popularity so far west as Illinois, and was 
scarcely heard of in the southern part of the 
State. The small vote polled for the ticket 
throughout the eountry was taken prineipally 
from the Whig party. Four years later, the 
vote of the party was largely inereased. This 
organization was believed by many of its 
friends, and doubtless was, premature and mis- 
guided, but no party was ever uctuated by 
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loftier or purer motives. 
movement, at that time, was not larger than the 
cloud the Hebrew prophet saw, that so rapidly 
spread over the whole heavens and filled the 
earth with refreshing showers. At that time, no 
one expected to live to see the institution of ne- 
gro slavery in America abolished,butinless than 
the period allotted by Providenee to a generation 
of men, by an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, slavery, and involuntary servitude of 
every species, inal] the States and Territories 
belonging to the American Union, was forever 
abolished. 

But notwithstanding the drafts the anti-slav- 
ery party, the temperance party, and other par- 


| 


ties from time to time made upon the Whigs, | 


they continued to be one of the ruling parties 
until the repeal of the Missonri Compromise in 
1854, which led to the organization of the 
Republican party, and the absorption of the 
Whig, as well as the Liberty, or Abolition, 
party. For a quarter of a century the Repuh- 


lican has been the dominant party in Illinois, | 
bnt has never attained to a majority in Jetfter- | 
' them will rise into formidable opponents of the 


son County. 
That other political organization—the Demo- 


cratie party—which sprang into existence 
or, assumed distinctive form during the 
administration of Gen. Jackson, is _ still 


one of the great political parties of the eonn- 
try. 
ganization without change of name or prinei- 
ples, and to-day the indications for its success 


For fifty years it has maintained its or- | 


were never more flattering. It has always been — 


the ruling party in this county. Indeed, the 
county has been and is still a stronghold of 
Democracy. Many of the early settlers fought 
under Gen. Jackson In the Indian wars of the 
the South, and were with him at New Orleans, 
and it is not strange, nor was it inconsistent with 


their duty or honor that they should look upon | 


the old hero in the light of their politica] pa- 
tron saint. And when he had passed away to 
his reward, they reverently placed his mantle 
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The anti-slavery | upon the worthy shoulders of Stephen A. 


Douglas, and accepted him as their leader. 
With unbounded faith in the wisdom of their 
choice, they transterred their political allegiance 
to the “ Little Giant,” and in all party fights 
they rallied around him as solidly as the Old 
Guard around Napoleon at Waterloo, or the 
Stonewall brigade, of Confederate fame, around 
its idolized leader. When his sun went down 
forever in the dark political storms of 1860, 
they, so to speak, “hung their harps upon the 
willow,” and mourned as those without hope 
and without faith. But eventually they aroused 
anew for the fight, and now they present to 
their political enemies a solid and unbroken 
front. 

Other political parties have sprung up in the 
county, and in the country at large, and under 
the name of “Greenbackers,” “ Prohibition- 
ists,” “ Independents,” “Grangers,” ete., have 
flourished for a period to a greater or less 
extent, and succeeded sometimes in electing 
their candidates to office, but only in a very 
few instances. It is not probable that any of 


two great ruling parties. The county is and 
doubtless will continue largely Democratic for 
years to come. 

Zadok Casey.—It is eminently appropriate 
in the political history of the county to notice 
at length some of those active spirits who par- 
ticipated in the early politics, and bore a promi- 
nent part in the scenes and the times of which 
we are writing. Indeed, the political history 
would be incomplete without sketches of those 
men who contributed so largely in molding 
the political life and affairs of the county. 
Foremost of the list, as well as first in chrono- 
logieal order, is the Hon. Zadok Casey, who for 
a long period of his life devoted his time and 
his talents to the service, in one capacity or 
another. of his country and his fellow-men. 

Zadok Casey was born in the State of Geor- 
gia March 17, 1796, and was the youngest 
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child of Randolph and Mary Jane (Pen- | 


nington) Casey. He was married, when scarcely 
twenty years of age, to Rachel King, a daugh- 
ter of Samuel King. From the pioneer 
sketehes of Mr. Johnson, and from other 
sources at our command, we gather some of 
the facts of Mr. Casey’s early life, and his 
removal to this county. Soon after his mar- 
riage. he began to preach, and kept it up 
through life, even when most thoroughly en- 
gaged in politics. He was very poor, and 
after bis father’s death the care of his mother 
devolved on him, as well as that of his own 
family. When he came to Jefferson County in 
1817, be brought her with him, and the worldly 
goods of them all comprised but a very small 
number of necessary articles for housekeeping. 
Ina few days after his arrival here, he had 
selected a location, and beside a large log 
erected a camp to shelter them until he could 
build a house. He soon put up a cabin of 
small logs because there were not men enough 
in reach to raise a house of large logs. The 
floor was rough puncheons, the door of clap- 
boards, beds of board scaffolds, a shovel, a 
skillet ; this was their early home in Illinois. 
But he was young, strong, and a good worker, 
and soon there was a sign of improvement and 
thrift about his place. Ile was a man of strong 
character and a powerful native intellect. 
When he came here he was entirely unedu- 
cated ; indeed, it is said that he learned his A 
B C’s partly with the aid of his wife after he 
was married. But his natural thirst for knowl- 
edge led him to improve every moment, and he 
eventually became an excellent scholar. As 
we have said, he was a minister of the Gospel, 
and continued to preach at intervals during his 
whole life. But it is principally of his political 
career we shall speak in this connection. 

Mr. Casey’s active public life commenced 
almost with his settlement in the county, He 
took a prominent part in securing the forma- 
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tion of the county, and was one of the Com- | 


missioners composing the first County Court. 
In 1820, le made his first race for the Legisla- 
ture against Dr. McLean, of White County, 
and was defeated, but at the next election 
(1822) he was elected over his former competi- 
tor, and was again elected in 1824. In 1826, 
he was elected to the State Senate for four 
years, and, in 1830, to the office of Lieutenant 
Governor, John Reynolds, as already stated, 
heing elected Governor. So great and so uni- 
versal was his popularity that in his race for 
the Legislature in 1824. he received every 
vote cast in the county but one. Before his 
term as Lientenant Governor had expired, he 
was elected to Congress over Mr. Allen, of 
Clark County. He was re-elected in 1834 over 
W. H. Davidson, and, in 1836, over Nat Har- 
merson ; was elected again in 1838, and elected 
in 1840 over Stinson H. Anderson. But at this 
session he voted for a national bank, for a 
bankrupt law and against the independent 
treasury. This, to a great extent, injured his 
popularity in the district, and, in 1842, he was 
defeated by John A. McClernand. This lett 
Gov. Casey for a time to the obscurity of pri- 
vate life, and for several years he was engaged 
in local and domestic enterprises. He was 
elected in 1847, together with Judge Walter B. 
Scates and F. 8. Casey, to the Constitutional 
Convention, and to him and Judge Sceates, 
more than to any other influence, is Jefferson 
County and the city of Mount Vernon indebted 
for the location here of the Supreme Court 
House. He was elected to the Legislature in 
1852, and was a member of the State Senate at 
the time of his death, September 4, 1862, He 
was employed by the Ohio & Mississippi Rail- 
road to secure the right of way through Mli- 
nois but when the company failed he lost 
heavily by not being paid for his services. 
Gov. Casey was a Democrat in politics, though 
not as strongly partisan as many of his asso- 
ciates in public life. There are those who knew 
him well, that even intimate that his politics were 
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“shaky,” and thit he was disposed to be just a | young husband and father, leading the way with 


little hypocritical. His great popularity, how- 
ever, with the mass of the people, refutes all 
such charges. He was an excellent financier. 


Though he commenced life poor and penniless, | 


he accumulated considerable property, and in 
atter life, whatever he took in hand seemed sure 
to prosper. His children were Mahala, Mary 
Jane, Samuel K., Hiram R., Alice, Newton R., 
a physician of Mound City, Ill; Thomas 8., 
of Mount Vernon, one of the Judges of this 
judicial cirenit ; and John R., a practicing phy- 
sician at Joliet, IIL. 

We have now given in detail the record dates 
of the birth, removal to Illinois, and the differ- 
ent important official positions filled by Gov. 
Casey during life, and it only remains now to 
fill up the strong outlines of this sketch by a 
just dclineation of those physical, moral and 


mental characteristics of the man that stand — 


out like the bold promontories that divide the 
troubled waters and embrace those harbors of 
safety for the ships upon life’s sea. We have 
sketched his life from his birth in 1796, in the 
humble pioneer home of his parents in Geor- 
gia. his early marriage and removal to Illinois 
in the spring of 1817, where, beholding the 
territory in all its natural beauties of woodland 
grove, green prairie sward, decked and covered 
with rich foliage and lovely flowers, that, becom- 
ing enamored with so much natural wealth 


and beauty of country, he determined to make | 


it his permanent home. With his wife and 
child, he came to what is now Jefferson Coun- 
ty, and built his rude loz cabin upon the spot 
made historic by his aets, and which will be 
known to remote history as the old Casey 
homestead. He was barely twenty-one years 
of age when he landed in the territory with his 
little family. They came here, the wife riding 
the only horse he was able to possess, and car- 
rying the child and their all ot earthiy goods, 
particularly the “ skillet,” being strapped to the 


, bumble Christian piety. 


his rifle upon his shoulder. When, upon the 
first night of his arrival, he had built his camp 


| fire by the side of a large log. and his wife had 


set about preparing the first frugal meal, he 
wandered off a short distance, looking about 
him, and finally stopped and leaned in wrapt 
contemplation against a large oak tree, and 
there, with the silent stars looking down upon 
him as witnesses, he knelt in prayer and earnest 
supplication to the great God of the nniverse, 
and asked that his enterprise might meet the 
favor of heaven, that his family might be given 
happiness, health and security, and that he 
might be only a Christian, sincere man, and an 
upright, honorable and good citizen. That 
honest petition to heaven was granted as soon 
as it was asked, as his great and pure life has 
so abundantly testified to all the world. Here 
was the humble beginning of a pioneer life, 
that was only given for the short space of forty- 
five years to his family, to his neighbors, to the 
county, the State and the nation, and yet its 
impress is everywhere, and its good effects will 
be known and deeply respected by the millions 
who may come after him, and are now and will 
continue to reap what he has sown. He came 


| to Illinois a poor and wholly illiterate young 
| man, a wife and child and pony being his chief 


and nearly the whole of his possessions, and 
looking much like an awkward, overgrown boy, 
to whom the alphabet was an unexplored mys- 
tery. He only knew how to work, and soon a 
floorless cabin had gathered beneath its clap- 
board roof his honsehold goods, and his first 
years were only marked by hard work and 
There was nothing 
self-asserting in his nature, and he lived and 
worked and strnggled the true hero, and in 
front of his fire of an evening, he would lie 
upon his back, while his wife was singing the 
song of the spinning-wheel, and aiding him in 
the mastery of the alphabet, that he might 


saddle, and in front of this caravan walked the | more acceptably advance the cause of Chris- 
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tianity. Before he came to Ilinois, he had been 
regularly licensed by his church—the Method- 
ist Episcopal—to preach the Word of God, and 
this holy work he continued until the day of 
his death. He had soon grown into physical 
and mental strength and symmetry. He was 
nearly six feet and two inches in height, of 
perfeet proportions, lithe, active and graceful 
in his movements, and courtly of manners, his 
presenee in any crowd would arrest the atten- 
tion and command deference and respect at all 
times and in all places. Soon he was drawn 
into political life and into publie office, and 
here he was even a greater man, and wielded a 
wider influence upon the stump than he had in 
the pulpit, althongh in his most active political 
lite, when a leading politician and office holder 
in the State, he never relaxed his ministerial 
duties, but mentally expanded, and grew with 
all his multifarions work, until, in the very 
thresholdtof hisilife, he lived and moved a great, 
commanding and central figure. With his own 
strong hand, he was first a great farmer and an 
eminent financier, calling about him numerous 
dependents, to whom he was asa kind father 


and indulgent friend, giving good advice, em- | 


ployment, subsistenee, and in the fullness of a 

‘heart that was big enough to take in all the 
world, he attached all to him in bands of steel, 
and at the same time his busy brain thought 
out schemes of industry, that built up his 
county and his State beyond any other man of 
his day or aye. 


When it is remembered that in the times 


when Gov. Casey lived his most active young 
life, when his destiny was shaping itself, the 
surroundings were such as we know little or 
nothing of now except by traditions. The pio- 
heer people were rough, rude, simple, sincere, 
honest, warm-hearted and hospitable, and the 
men of mark were mostly brilliant, erratie, often 
irreverent and dissipated. Their lives were fe- 
vered and delirious, and upon the rostrum or 
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like blazing meteors, they would easily descend 
to the revel or orgie, and their flashing lights 
would be quenched in gloom and darkness. In 
the society of the young State were the two ex- 
tremes, the rude simplicity and the gifted, brill - 
iant children of erratie genius, and amid these 
surroundings Goy. Casey trod alone his path- 
way of life. the sincere preacher, the pare and 
spotless politician and statesman, the great, the 
grand man of his time. 

It was the inherent foree of a great mind 
alone that enabled him to enter upon a long 
and exciting political campaign, and from the 
stump to discuss with wonderful power the ab- 
sorbing and often exasperating questions of the 
day, and when Sunday eame he could gather 
about him even those who had waged hot po- 
litical controversy with him all the week, and 
all thoughts and all stirred up passions were 
laid aside in 2 moment, and as the minister of 
God he would lead the entire flock to the fold 
of the Great Shepherd—to that fountain of life 
for all mankind and for the ages. In religion, 
he was not a fanatic; as a teacher of the truths 
of Holy Writ, there was not a trace of dogma- 
tism, and henee in his intercourse with men or 
in the pulpit, he was as natural, pure and com- 
manding, as the simple and sublime truths that 
his life and preaching exemplified. 

As a politician, he was equally pre-eminent, 
whether in the hustings, the Legislature, the 
State Senate, or the Congress of the United 
States ; he was respected whether as the hum- 
blest new member of these bodies, or as the 
presiding oflicer, the master spirit of the im- 


" portant committee, or the orator and speaker 


upon the floor. Here as elsewhere, he was the 
born leader atmong men, and his well-poised 
mind was never at fault—never brought in 
question the justness of his leadership. His 
fellow-members in Congress soon learned that 
he made no mistakes, and it was an almost 
every-day oceurrence in the State Legislature 


in the forum, where they would gleam and flash | while he was a member, and the Speaker was 
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ealled on to unravel by his rulings some diffi- 
cult parliamentary question, to announce to the 
House that the chair “ desired to take the opin- 
ion of the member from Jefferson County,” and 
the business or diseussion would suspend until 
Gov. Casey could be consulted, and the tangled 
questions be made plain and settled to the 
complete satisfaction of all. 

A grand old man, whose pure and exalted 
life is one of the most important ehapters in 
the history of the Northwest for the study and 
contemplation of the youths of our eountry. 
His death, in the meridian of his intellectual 
manhood, was a National grief and ealamity, 
for which a grateful posterity can only now 
have the consoling compensation that may 
come from the pen of the biographer, whom, 
we trust, may gather the hint from this brief 
sketeh, and make an immortal book, entitled 
the “ Life and Times of Gov. Casey.” 

Stinson H. Anderson.—Carlyle said, “great 
men, taken up in any way, are profitable com- 
pany.” This is very true, like all the aphor- 
isms that fell from the pen of the great author 
and essayist. We eannot look, however imper- 
fectly, upon great man without gain- 
ing something hy him. Te is the living light, 
fountain of native, original insight of manhood 
and heroie nobleness, which it is good and pleas- 
ant to be near. No great man lives in vain. 


a 


And happy is the country, and happy the com- | 


monwealth, if it produee but one, whether it be 
a soldier, the foremost of the age, or a states- 
man who administered the affairs of a nation. 

It is the naturally great men—men of strong 
intellects and force of eharacter—that come to 
the front when important work is to be done. 
Such a man was Stinson H. Anderson, He 
eame here at a time when he was most needed, 
and his finger-marks are still to be seen—tell- 
ing the story of his handiwork, and writing his 
epitaph in the hearts not only of his descend- 
ants, but of the thousands who are reaping and 
who will in the future enjoy the fruits of his 
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labors. He came here, no doubt, impelled by 
the Napoleonie impulse of destiny. A new 
county was still inits first deeade of “ suecess- 
ful experiment,” and while he did not, at onee, 
rush into the vortex of political and official life, 
yet he soon beeame a reeognized leader. He 
drew men to him as the magnet draws the steel. 
Even his opponents and politieal enemies ae- 
knowledged his merits and admitted his power 
and great intelleetual strength. 

| Gov. Anderson was born in Sumner Coun- 
Ly Tenn., in 1800, and while still a young 
man eaime to Jetferson County. He engaged 


, the world. 


‘in agricultural pursnits, and soon became one 
of the most successful and enterprising farmers 
of the county. He devoted considerable atten- 
tion to fine stock, especially to horses, of which 
he was extremely fond. He loved the ficet- 
footed coursers, and the sports of the turf were 
his greatest pleasure and pastime. 

In illustration of his love of the turf, the 
following incident is related of him: He 
‘had a little race mare ealled Polly Ann, that 
‘he cherished next to his wife and ehildren. 
He believed that she could outrun any ant- 
mal (her distance) that stood on four legs in 
the State of Illinois, and was willing to stake 
his all on such an issue. Dy. Logan, father 
of Gen. John A. Logan, the ‘‘swarthy Sena- 
tor from I]linois,”’ had a very fine race horse 
—a stallion called Walnut Cracker—of which 
he entertained much the same opinion as the 
Governor did of Polly Ann. Logan lived 
in Jaekson County, and after eonsiderable 
bantering between the owners of the rival 
hags, a race was finally made—distanee 
1,000 yards. To sneh a piteh of excitement 
were the principals wrought up, and so con- 
fident was each in the speed of his animal, 
that they staked, not only all their ready 
eash, but all the property they possessed in 
The raee was run upon Logan's 
own traek at Murphysboro, and Gen. Ander- 
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son, of Monnt Vernon, ason of the Gover- 
nor, then but a lad, and Gen. John A. Logan, 
were the riders. When they appeared upon 
the raee track, Walnut Cracker, the Logan 
horse, came with his head up and nostrils 
distended, like the war-horse of old, as 
though he scented the battle from afar, while 
little Polly Ann stood with her head down 
and her ears tlopped over her eyes, seemingly 
almost without life. Young Anderson was 
somewhat awed by the appearance of the 
Logan horse, and with a sort of whimper, 
told his father he believed Polly Ann would 
be beaten. ‘* William,” said the Governor, 
**she’s got to beat; if you don't make her 
win, ll whip you sir, as a boy was never 
whipped before, by —— sir!” 
eloquence had its effect on William, and in 
the race, which followed afew minutes later, 
Polly Ann passed under the wire several 
lengths ahead of Walnut Cracker, thus car- 
rying to the ownership of the Governor all 
the cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, ete, of Dr. 
Logan. 

But the talents of Gov. Anderson were not 
destined to be hidden under a _ bushel, nor 
his abilities 

“To rust unburnished, not to shine in use,” 
and duty to his country called him from his 
plow, Cinecinnatus-like. to take his place in 
her councils; He was elected Representa- 
tive of Jefferson County in the legislative 
session of 1832, and re-elected in 1834. He 
naturally became a leader, as one born to 
command, and by his rare judgment of men 
and things, convinced his fellow-membets 
that he committed few errors. In 1838, he 
was elected Lieutenant Governor 
ticket with Thomas Carlin, and for the sue 
ceeding four years was the presiding officer, 
by virtue of his position, of the Senate. 
Hen. Noah Johnston, who served in the Sen- 


Such fiery | 


on the | 
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ate during those four years, describes him as 
an able, courteous and dignified presiding 
officer, and one whose knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law and usage enabled him to avoid 
all mistakes. While President of the Senate, 
says Mr. Johnston, but one of Gov. Ander- 
son’s decisious was appealed from, and in 
that case he was sustained in his ruling. 
After the close of his term as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, he entered the United States Army, 
and was appointed Captain of dragoons, and 
served in the Florida or Seminole war—a 
war which continued with varying results 
for twenty years before the Indians were 
finally subjugated. He was Warden of the 
penitentiary at Alton for four years, and 
upon the accession of Mr. Polk to the Presi- 
dency, was appointed United States Marshal 
for the State of Illinois, which position he 
held until the close of President Polk’s term. 

Gov. Anderson's political life commenced 
just at a time when the two great parties as- 
sumed distinctive nunes. That of the National 
Administration took the name of Democrat, 
and the opposition that of Whig. Gov. Ander- 
son cast his forttunes with the Democrats, and 
was ever after a faithful, active and energetic 
worker for his party. During his Presidency 
of the State Senate, party strife ran high and 
the bittcrest political vituperation was indulged 
in by the Whigs and Demoerats, but such was 
his tact and power in the management of men 
that throughout the stormy sessions of his 
otlicial term he maintained the profound re- 
spect of the opposition as well as of lis own 
party. 

In all the official positions held by Gov. An- 
derson, he discharged his duties with answerv- 
iny fidelity. .A man of the most exalted integ- 
rity—the very son! of honor—he scorned a 
mean or dishonorable act as he scorned the dirt 
beneath his feet. [ce was free and open in his 
speech, and would readily say before a man’s 
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face what he thought behind his back, but was 
just and generous, and willfully wronged no 
man. In his family, he was a devoted husband, 
a kind and indulgent father, and liberal in the 
edneatiou of his children. Although of no re- 
ligions belief particularly, yet he contributed 
freely of his means to the support of the 
churches and the Gospel, and his heart was 
tender, yielding in sympathy and relief to dis- 
tress wherever he found it. 

Goy. Anderson died in September, 1857, 
deeply regretted and mourned alike by the 
country which he had so faithfully served, and 
the people who knew him so well. 

The political history of Jefferson Couuty for 
years was embellished with the finger marks of 
the two statesmen whose sketches we have 
above given. Although of the same political 
faith—good Democrats—yet, to say that at all 
times they were in full party harmony, would 
be in diréct conflict with the true political his- 
tory of the county. Not infrequently was it 
the case, that in exciting and important cam- 
paigns there were found to be two Richmonds 
in the field, and who always proved foemen 
worthy of each other'ssteel. For years it has 
been another “war of the roses,” and without 
the bloodshed aud carnage which charactarized 
the political differences of the houses of York 
and Lancaster, it yet crops ont occasionally be- 
tween the desceudants of the two great leaders. 
It is not material to the subject of this chapter 
that we euter into the details of this political 
feud—the party broutllerie, which had for its 
prime cause the fact that the county was too 
small for these two master spirits, a fact that 
led them to often cross swords npon the points 
of political power and aggrandizement. It 
uever culminated in open rupture or party 
dismemberment, but has been more good-nat- 
ured than otherwise. It only shows in local 
contests. wherein more than oue aspirant for 
official position can charge his defeat to a mew- 
ber of the rival faction. These little local dif- 


ferences, however, cut no figure upon national 
questions or in national coutests. In these, all 
stand shoulder to shoulder, and pour in their 
fire where it is most needed, and where it will 
do the most good. And, indeed, this is but 
ancther peculiarity of the political history of 
the connty. It matters not how wuch wran- 
gling there may be upon local issues, or how 
much scramble for local offices, when it comes 
to a general fight with the common enemy all 
petty differences are forgotten, all eounty 
squabbles are laid aside, and a larger majority 
thau ever piled up for Gen. Jacksou. For proof 
of the truth of this portion of political history 
the reader is referred to Gen. Anderson, George 
Haynes, Judge Casey, Bob Wilbanks, and 
other young politicians of the day, now in the 
zenith of their glory, and whose “lives and 
times” will be more fully written up in the 
next centennial history of Jefferson County. 

Noah Johnston. Another of the represen- 
tative men of the county and who has eon- 
tributed largely to its high rank, politically, 
is Maj. Johnston. The following excellent 
sketch of him was furnished us by Mr. 
George M. Haynes: 

For more than fifty years Maj. Noah 
Johnston has lived in this connty. He has 
become, as it were, one of the fixtures, one 
of the land-marks known by every person, 
and knowing as many of the old settlers and 
the men who first cut out the roads through 
this part of the State as perhaps any one now 
living. He is in his eighty-fourth year, and 
as he passes along onr streets we and he 
well know that in the order of things he 
must soon “cross the river;” that but a few 
years at most. and his familiar face will no 
But will he die? 
men rarely die; they continue to live long 
after their bodies have muldered into dust. 
For generations, at least, after his tlesh and 
hLones have 


longer be seen. No; sueb 


returned to the earth frcem 
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whence they came, he will live in history 
and in memory. And as we see him day by 
day, we can but be impressed with the 
thought that he is of that class that leads us 
baek to other days. His life has been long 
and eventful; it began just two days before 
the close of the last century, and along the 


line of march he has not been idle: he has | 


gathered and stored knowledge. Possessed 
of an active and intelligent mind, he has 
suffered few things of importance to eseape 
him, and one cannot converse with him for 


any length of time without feeling that he 


has learned something from him of the men . 


and manners of former times that he did not 
before know. He stands forth, as it were, 
a friendly guide-board, ready to point out to 
the traveler the rocks and snares on the 
road of life—a gentleman of the old sehool in 
every sense of the word, made so by nature. 

Maj. Johnston was born on the 2th of 
December, 1799, in Hardy Connty, Va., 
on the waters of the South Branch of the 
Potomac, the oldest but one of ten as healthy 
ehildren as could then be found in the “ Old 
Dominion.” His father, George Johnston, 
moved from Hardy County to Woodford 
County, Ky., in 1812, and settled near old 
The summer after, his family 
were taken with bilious fever, a disease in 
that day not understood by the physicians. 
and before its ravages ceased four of the 
same healthy children of the year before 
were buried and one crippled for life. His 
father, George Jolinston, died in Adams 
County, this State, in his eighty-fourth year. 
The Major is now the only surviving member 
of that family, who in the early days of the 
republic started West to secure to themselves 
the homes which were not so accessible in 
the older States. 

In 1824, the family removed to Clark Coun- 


Lexington. 


moved to Parke County, same State. where 
Maj. Johnston’s mother died and was buried. 
The Major continued to live at home and 
work on the farm with his father until he 
was thirty years of age, when he left lis 
family in Parke County and returned to 
Clark and married a Miss Mary Bullock. his 
present wife, who has since been the sharer 
of his triumphs and of his reverses; together 
have they trod life’s journey, sometimes in 
rain, sometimes in sunshine. Through life 
there are many dark sides and many bright 
sides, but they have been met and almost 
passed by this venerable couple, he in his 
eighty-fourth, she in her ecightieth year. 
Thex are going—and soon; their work is 
almost done; their trials and tribulations 
about over, und right well are they prepared 
for this earthly ending. 


Soon after his marriage, Maj.. Johnston 
moved to this county and began farming. 


He was a man of more than an average edu- 
cation for that day, although he never at- 
tended more than three or 
months, yet his father was a good lnglish 


scliool four 
seholar and devoted a good deal of his per- 
sonal attention to the education of his chil- 
dren. After farming for a short time in this 
county, the Major engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, which, with some snrety invest- 
ment, did not succeed, and he soon found 
himself heavily in debt and foreed out of 
business with no property or means to pay 
with, and thus fhis little craft went down 
beneath the financial crash. After his fail- 
ure, and, in fact, awhile before, he began to 
give some attention to polities, and was soon 
elected one of the County Commissioners, 
and afterward was elected County Clerk. 

But perhaps it would not be out of piace 
to here relate a little incident of his family. 
A brother of his father left’ home in Virgin- 


ty, Ind., and after a few vears’ residence re- | ia and went to Mississippi and located near 
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Natchez. He never married and accumulated 
considerable property, consisting largely of 
negroes and lands. While the Major’s 
father lived in Kentucky, this brother died, 
and another brother, the only remaining one, 
came from Virginia to Kentucky, and the 
two brothers went on horseback to Missis- 
sippi to look after the estate. While they 
were not abolitionists, they were opposed to 
slavery and were followers of Henry Clay’s 
doctrine of gradual emancipation. On their 
arrival at Mississippi, they simply took what 
money there was, and being unable to give a 
bond for the good behavior of the negroes, 
as the law then required, they were unable 
to free them, and they returned home and 
left the slaves and lands there and never af- 
terward returned. 

In 1838, Maj. Johnston was elected to the 
State Senate from this and Hamilton Coun- 
ty, serving four years. During his term of 
office, there were two regular and two special 
sessions; in fact, it was a period of much 
legislative interest. The first session of 1838 
was the last held at Vandalia, and there was 
considerable excitement over the proposition 
to remove the capital to Springfield. The 
Sangamon County delegation, with Abraham 
Lincoln as its leader, consisted of A. G. 
Herndon, E. D. Baker (afterward killed at 
Ball’s Bluff, Va.), John Calhoun, John Daw- 
son, Ninian W. Edwards, William F. Elkins, 
Andrew McCormick and Thomas J. Nance. 
In the excitement of the occasion, the dele- 
gation was termed by some gentlemen of the 
opposition as the “Long Nine.” 


Lincoln in 


reply said, “Yes, we are the ‘long nine’ and | 


I am the longest of the nine,” and as such 
they have passed into history. 
ceeded and the capital was removed to 
Springfield, where it has since been retained. 
In this session was to he fonnd many who 
afterward gained renown and became a part 


They suc- 
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of the permanent history of the State. One 
gained the Presidency, many seats in Con- 
gress, and some renown upon the battle-field. 
Marshall was there and Baker, and Ficklin, 
and DuBois, and Logan, father of the pres- 
ent Senator, and many others. For some 
years after the capital was removed, the 
Legislature met in a church in Springfield. 
At the first session after the removal the 
Bank of Illinois suspended payment and 
the suspension was legalized by the Legisla- 
ture until the end of the next session. In 
November, 1840, following, the Legislature 
met in special session; the time for the,reg- 
ular session by law was December 7, 1840. 
There was considerable agitation over the 
bank suspension. The Democrats were de- 
termined that the bank should resume and 
the Whigs that they should not before the 
end of the regular sessiun, and to carry their 
point attempted to run the special session 
into the regular session, and thereby prevent 
an adjournment. The time was drawing 
near when the matter had to; be settled one 
way or the other. The Democrats being in 
the majority, the Whigs resorted to every 
means known to parliamentary rules to delay 
and prevent a vote upon the question of 
adjournment. For days the battle was 
waged; the “ Long Nine ” were there, with 
Lincoln at their head. At last, when all 
their tactics had been exhausted and it was 
evident the Democrats would carry the ad- 
journment unless something was done, Lin- 
coln asked that the roll be called; it was 
called and found that tbere was one less than 
aqnorum. The Speaker at once ordered the 
doors closed and instructed the doorkeeper to 
go out and bring in another member. Lin- 
coln, seeing that his chances were getting 
no better, quietly raised the window and 
jumped outside and left, which left the 
House two members short. But when the 
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doorkeeper returned he had two members 
instead of one. The vote on adjournment 
was then put and earried, and the Legisla- 
ture adjcurned on the Sth of December, just 
two days before the regular session convened. 
On the same evening of the adjownment the 
officers of the bank called a meeting of the 
Directors, and at once resumed specie pay- 
ment, 

In 1852, Maj. Johnston, together with 
Abraham Lineoln and Judge Dickey, of 
Chicago (not the present Judge of the Su- 
preme Court), were appointed a commission 
to take and report the evidence on claims 
filed against the State cn account of the con- 
struction of the Illinois Canal. The Com- 
missioners Opened an office in Ottawa, Chi- 
cago and Springtield. In 1845, he was En- 
rolHing and Engyrossing Clerk of the Senate, 
and under his inspection passed the entire 
revision of 1845, which is claimed by many 
prominent lawyers to be the best the State 
has ever had. In 1846, he was elected as a 
“floater” to the Fifteenth General Assem- 
bly from the counties of Hamilton, Franklin 
and Jefferson. During this session the prop- 
osition to issue State bonds for the payment 
of the State indebtedness was presented and 
carried. The Major was presented by his 
friends as a’candidate for Speaker, and but 
for the action of the Cook County delega- 
tion, which then, as now, had an ax or two 
to grind, would have been eleeted. They 
sent for the Major to meet them, which he 
did at the old American House. When he 
arrived the Chairman of the delegation in- 
formed him that they had decided to vote for 
him, provided he would make certain promises 
in reference to the appointment of the com- 
mittee on canals, which then, as now, was an 
important question to Cook County. The Ma- 
jor replied that there were certain fixed rules 
which had been observed in the formation of 


the committees of the House whch he 
thonght fair and just, and that if elected 
Speaker he could not and would not depart 
from them. This answer was not satisfac- 
tory, and they supported Mr. Newton Cloud, 
the member from Morgan County, who was 
elected by a very small “majority, and it is 
not improper to here say that he was a good 
man and made an excellent presiding officer. 

Shortly after Maj. Johnstou’s return home 
in March, 1847, he received the appointment: 
of Paymaster in the United States Army, 
with the rank of Major of dragoons, and 
ordered to report at St. Louis for duty. Gov. 
Anderson, then United States Marshal, 
brought him the news of his appointment 
one night after he had retired. At that time 
the Major was running a small “sueing 
shop” as Justice of the Peace, and had an 
office on the west side of the publie square, 
about where the Thorn building now stands. 
He took the appvintment, together with the 
bond sent ont for execution, which was for 
$20,000, to his office, and after due consider- 
ation became satisfied he could never fill it, 
and prepared a letter to the President, Mr. 
Polk, declining the appointment, had it all 
ready to mail, when some of his friends 
came in and asked him when he was going 
to the war to pay the boys off. He informed 
them that he had decided to decline the 
honor, and had just so written the President, 
giving as his reason that he could not fill 
the required bond. It will be understood 
that up to this time he had not asked a sin- 
ale person to sign the bond with him. His 
friends who had called prevailed on him to 
sign the bond, which he reluctantly did, and 
it was at once taken out by his friend, who 
in a short time had it all complete and ready 
with ample sureties to present to the depart- 
ment. The Major then destroyed the letter 
he had written declining the appointment, 
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at once proceeded with his preparations to 
leave, and soon was on his way to Alton to 
present the bond for approval, which was 
done by the proper officer on presentation, 
and he at once reported at St. Louis for 
duty He continned*to receive and disburse 
the money of the Government to its soldiers 
until the war closed, receiving and taking 
charge at times of as much as $200,000 in 
specie. On one occasion fhe went to Fort 
Leavenworth with $200,000 to pay Gen. 
Price's meu, but npon his arrival he found 
Maj. Bryant a ranking officer already there, 
and the Major transferred his money to Bry- 
ant and returned to St. Louis. In the 
spring of 1845, he crossed the plains with 
$100,000. He traveled between 25,000 and 
30,000 miles, received and paid out over 
$2,000,000 and never lost a five-cent piece. 
When Cougress called upon the Paymaster 
General fur an account of losses to the reve- 
nue throngh his thirty-six different Paymas- 
ters, his reply was “not one dime.” The 
handling of so much money on $20,000 
bonds would nut be productive of such results 
at this day. 

While Paymaster, the Major, by economy 
and prudence, saved enongh from his salary 
to enable him to relieve himself from his fi- 
nancial embarrassments, which had continued 
to abide with him since his failure before 
mentioned. 

In November, 1854, Finny D. Preston, 
then Clerk of the Supreme Court, for the 
First Grand Division, resigned. and Maj. 
Johnson was appointed to succeed him by 
the Supreme Court. In June, 1855, he was 
elected as his own successor, und was re- 
elected in June, 1861, serving altogether, by 
appointment and election, about thirteen 
years. In November, 1866, he was again 
elected as Representative to the Legislature 
from this and Franklin Counties; this was 
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the last public office held by him. In about 
1853 or 1854, the Legislature made an ap- 
propriation of $6,000 for the purpose of 
building a Supreme Court Honse at this 
place. The Governor appointed as Com. 
missioners to superintend the construction of 
the building Zadok Casey, T. B. Tanner, 
Dr. J. N. Johnson, W. J. Stephenson, and 
Noah Johuston. Upon the organization of 
the Commission, Maj. Johnston was made 
the General Superintendent and thus, under 
his immediate supervision, the building was 
constructed. 

During his residence in this county he 
has held the office of Justice of the Peace for 
twelve years, aud for many years was Post- 
master, although he permitted Daniel Kin- 
ney to attend to the office and receive all the 
emoluments. He was Deputy United States 
Marshal for four years under Gov. Anderson. 
It will be noticed that for more than two- 
thirds of his life in this county he has oecn- 
pied important public positions in one ¢a- 
pacity or another, in all of which he has 
proven himself faithful and capable. The 
Major was never an orator, and although the 
greater part of his life has been spent in 
polities, yet to unflinching integrity and 
competency, rather than to oratory, does he 
owe his success. In no place, in no position, 
public or private, can, nor has there, lodged 
the least stain upon his character; straight- 
forward, plain, frank and honest bas been 
his conduct, and as such he is to-day. 

He is in some respects a remarkable man; 
he has lived to see this now great State of 
Illinois develop from the beginning as it 
were to its present grandenr. He has, in 
fact, done his part in the progression that 
has been so marked. Aman of no surplus 
words, a wise and honest counselor, he en- 
joved the most friendly and personal rela- 
tions of many men of distinction, among 
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whom were Lineoln, Douglas and Breeze, 
the three really great men produced by this 
State, and of whom we shall never eease to 
be justly proud. There are few men now 
living so rieh in personal reminiseences of 
the men of the earlier days of the State, The 
vitality and elearness of his mind is indeed 
wonderful; although near the elose of his 
eighty-fourth year, he converses readily and 
with much more freshness than many mueh 
younger men. He has witnessed every ma- 
terial improvement and advaneement made 
hoth by county and State, and in many has 
contributed largely. He is now the Presi- 
dent of the Mount Vernon National Bank, 
giving it his daily personal attention. 

He has always been a partisan Democrat, 
never, we believe, departing one single time 
from that faith. Born just at the elose of 
power by the old Federal party, the early 
enemy of Demoeracy, and just as Jefferson 
was establishing so firmly his more liberal 
and demoeratie ideas, the Major early be- 
eame a student of that politieal sehool which 
had Jefferson for its founder, and “ the most 
liberty for the most people” its beaeon light. 
Although earnest and zealous in his polities, 
yet ke always enjoyed the eonfidenee of his 
political enemies. 

Tn religion, he has belonged to no ehureh, 
although a eonstant and attentive attendant 
and a firm believer in the Christian religion. 
His faith has been, to judge from his life, 
“to do right in all things, be just and honest 
toal!l men,” anda just God will make all 
things well. 

A more appropriate conelusion to this ehap- 
teron the eounty’s political history could 
not be given than a list of the faithful who 
have served the people—many of them faith- 
fully and well. The list of Senators and 
Representatives, and others, whieh follow wil! 
reeall names of men who were once well 
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known, but some of whom are now almost 
forgotten by the mass of the people. 

State Senators.—The following are the State 
Senators representing Jetferson County since 
its organization: 1822-24, Thomas Sloo, Jr.; 
1824-26, Thomas Sloo, Jr.; 1826-28, Zadok 
Casey ; 1528-30, Zadok Casey ; 1830-32, En- 
nis Maulding ; 1832-34, Kunis Maulding ; 1834 
—36, Levin Lane ; 1836-38, Levin Lane; 1838 
—40, Noah Johnston ; 1840-12, Noah Johnston ; 
1842-44 Robert A. D. Wilbanks; 1844-16, 
Robert A. D. Wilbanks; 1846-48, William J. 
Stephenson; 1848-50, J. B. Hardy"; 18502525 
J.B. Hardy; 1852-54, Silas L. Bryan; 1854- 
56, Silas L. Bryan ¢ ; 1856-8, Silas L. Bryan ; 
1858-60, Silas L. Bryan; 1860-62, Zadok Ca- 
sey; 1862-64, Israel Blanchard? ; 1864-66. 
Daniel Reilly ; 1866-68, Daniel Reilly ; 1863- 
70, Samuel K. Casey ; 1870-72, Sane! K. Ca- 
sey @; 1872-74, Thomas 8. Casey { ; 1874-76, 
Thomas 8. Casey ; 1876-78, Charles HK. Me- 
Dowell || ; 1878-80, Charles E. MeDowell ; 1880 
-82, John C. Edwards **; 1882-84, Thomas 
M. Merritt. 

The Representatives in the Lower House of 
the Legislature are as follows : 1822-24, Zadok 
Casey ; 1824-26, Zadok Casey ; 1826-28, Nich- 
olas Wren ; 1828-30, Israel Jennings ; 1830- 
32, William Marshall; 1832-34, Stinson EH. 
Anderson ; 1834-36, Stinson []. Anderson ; 
1836-88, Harvey T. Paee; 1838-10, Harvey 
T. Paee ; 1840-42, Stephen G. Hicks; 1842- 
44, Stephen G. Hieks; 1844-46, Stephen G. 
Hieks; 1546-48, Lewis I’. Casey ; 1848-50, 
Zadok Casey (the eounty is now in the Sixth 
District); 1850-52, Zadok Casey; 1852-54, 
John Wilbanks ; 1854-56, T. B. Tanner (Jef- 
ferson is now in the Highth District) ; 1856-58, 
William B. Anderson; 1858-60, William B. 


* of Hamilton County, and Jefferson is in the Third District. 

t of Marion County, and Jrfferson is in the Twentieth District. 

t of Jackson County, and Jefferson is in the Third District. 

2 Casey died, and William B. Anderson was elected to fill out his 
unexpired term. 

§ Jefferson is now a part of the Forts-sixth District. 

“of White County. 

** of Hamilton County. 
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Anderson ; 1860-62, ; 1862-64, Henry 
M. Williams (the county is now in the Fifth 
District); 1864-66, Johu Ward ; 1866-68, No- 
ab Johnston ; 1868-70, C. C. M. V. B. Payne ; 
(whose name is Christopher Columbus Martin 
Van Buren Payne) 1870-72, Thomas S. Casey 
(Jefferson is now in the Kighteenth District) ; 
1872-74, — 1874-76, Amos B. Barrett 
(the county is now in the Forty-sixth District); 
1876-78, Thomas J. Williams; 1878-80, Alfred 


M. Green and John R. Moss ; 1880-82, R. A. 
D, Wilbauks ; 1882-84, George H. Varnell. 
Additional to the Representatives in the Gen- 


eral Assembly of the State, the county has 


furnished two Lieutenant Governors, viz., Za- 


'dok Casey and Stinson H. Anderson ; one At- 


torney General, Walter B. Scates ; and two 
Congressmen, viz., Zadok Casey and William 
B. Anderson. 


CHAPTER VIIL* 


SOMETHING MORE ABOUT THE PIONEERS—THOSE WHO CAME IN LATER—THEIR SETTLEMENT— 
GAME AND WILD ANIMALS—PIONEER INCIDENTS—MRS. ROBINSON AND THE PANTHER— 
SOME RATTLING SNAKE STORIES—FEMALE FASHION AND DRESS—WOMAN'S 
LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS—HARD TIMES, FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES, ETC. 


‘The cry of the beast from his unknown den 
They haunted the lonesome wood 
Only to deepen its solitude.” 


HE pioneers, the men who skirt the outer 
confines of civilization on this continent, 

have entirely changed in their characteristics 
since the memorable days of ’49, when the 
discovery of gold on the Pacifie slope set all 
the world ina blaze of excitement. They are 
now, perhaps, the most cosmopolitau people 
in the world, and we incline to the belief 
that the old Californians were and are the 
best practically educated people, for they 
were suddenly gathered togther in large 
numbers, representing every civilized people 
of the globe. many of the half civilized, and 
even some of the totally barbarous This 
heterogenous gathering of such varieties of 
people resulted in the world’s wonder of a 
public school. It rapidly educated men as 
they never had before been taught. It was 
not perfect in its moral symmetry, but it was 
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wholly powerful in its rough strength, vigor 
and swiftness. It taught not of books but 
of the mental and physical laws—of com- 
merce, of cunning craft; it was iron to the 
nerves and a sleepless energy tu the resolu- 
tion. This was its field of labor, its free 
university. Here every people, every nation- 
al prejudice, all the marked characteristics 
of men, met its opposite where there was no 
law to restrain or govern either, except that 
public judgment that was crystallized into a 
resistless force in this witches’ caldron. 
This wonderful alembic, where were fused 
norma) and abnormal humanities, thoughts, 
false education, prejudicies and pagan fol- 
lies, into a molten stream that glowed and 
scorched ignorance along its way, as the vol- 
canie eruption does the debris in its path- 
way. It was the untrammeled school of at- 
trition of every variety of mind with miud, 
the rough diamond that gleams and dazzles 
with beauty only when rubbed with diamond 
dust. The best school in the world for a 
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thorongh practical education—we mean real 
education and not “learned ignorance,” as 
Locke has aptly called it. Sueh an eduea- 
tion is the grand leveler of the human 
mind. It is like the struggle for life, where 
only “the fittest survive” and the unfit per- 
ish. 

But the pioneer’s school life was spent in 
a wholly different one from that just de- 
scribed, The surroundings of the Illinois 
pioneers differed radically from that of the 
old California “forty-niners.” They did not 
come here in rushing crowds as men sought 
the gold fields of California, nor did they 
represent al] the civilized nations of the earth, 
They came, as we have-already stated, most- 
ly from the Southern States, and they settled 
down in the wilderness to live, where un- 
remitting toil was required to maintain life. 
In a former chapter we have noticed the ad- 
vent of the first pioneers, that forlorn hope 
of civilization in Jefferson County, and the 
erection of their rude cabins which formed 
the germ of a large and prosperous settle- 
ment. Further on we gave sketches of some of 
the prominent pioneer families, who came a 
few years later und might be termed the 
“second crusade.” In this chapter we shall 
notice the arrival of those who caine in at a 
still later period, and also some of the hard- 
ships and difficulties endured by the people 
in the pioneer period. 

The Jordan family, Felix McBride, Nich- 
olas Wren, John Sanders, John Lee, Sam- 
uel Bradford, Elijah Joliff, and several 
other families, additional to any men- 
tioned, settled in the county about the year 
1819. The Jordan family were early set- 
tlers in Franklin County, where they had 
built a kind of fort or block-honse, but after- 
ward moved into Jefferson. Nicholas Wren 
was a son-in-law of William Jordan; Me- 
Bride lived in Mount Vernon, but finally 


went to Galena; John Sanders helped to 
build the first court honse, and Bradford set- 
tled near the present town of Belle Rive, 
but afterward moved into Wayne County; 
Joliff married Lucinda Deprist in Tennessee, 
and came here and entered land in Section 1 
of Township 2 and Range 2, in October, 181¥. 
He was accidentally shot, and died in the 
house where he settled. 

Tn the year 1820, still further accessions 
to the population were made in the arrival 
of Joseph Pace, Renben Jackson, Joseph 
Reed, W. L. Howell, Thomas Hopper, Ben- 
jamin Vermilion, Rhoda Allen, James 
Chaffin, Ebenezer Daggett, Nathaniel S. 
Andrews, Henry Watkins, James Phipps, 
Samuel Hirons, Mrs. Hays, Nathaniel Wil- 
son, Butler Arnold, Ransom Moss, Gessom 
Moss, Herbert Avent, etc., ete. The Paces 
are a numerous family in the county still. 
Renben Jackson settled in Grand Prairie. 
He remained but a short time and moved 
North; Howell was the second Sheriff of the 
county, aud in a few years returned to Ten- 
nessee; Hopper came from Tennessee and 
settled west of Moore’s Prairie; Vermilion 
was an early tavern-keeper in Mount Vernon: 
Rhoda Allen died in 1820—the first man 
who died in the county—and his widow af- 
terward married James Douglas; Chaffin 
moved away to the north part of the State; 
Andrews died soon after he came to the coun- 
ty; Watkins lived in Grand Prairie; Hirons 
was the builder of the first brick court 
house; Nilson was one of the very first 
settlers in Grand Prairie; Arnold was from 
Butler Connty, Tenn.; the Mosses and 
Avent came together, Ransom and Ges- 
som Moss were brothers, and Mrs. Avent was 
their sister. They were from Virginia, and 
Avent was once very wealthy, but poor when 
he came here; he was a fine pattern of a Vir- 
ginia gentleman. 
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Additions were made to the settlements 
in 182], as follows: Other members of 
the Pace family, Israe] Smith, Burrell and 
Alfred McConnell, John Blackburn, Aquilla 
Alexander, John Gibson, Emery P. Moore, 
Joel Hargrave, the Tunstalls, ete. ‘In 1822, 
came William Porter, William Rearden, Jacob 
Norton, the Chandlers, Absalom and Joseph 
Hstes, William Hicks, Robert Snodgrass, 
George Webb, Young Lemore, William South- 
wood; and in 1823, Rhodam Allen, William 
Drummond, Jarvice Pierce, Sr.. Thomas Kell, 
Azariah Bruce, Parson Upshaw, the Wellses; 
and in 1824, James Dickens, Simon MeCenden, 
Blalock and Lyon, William Crabtree, Taurus 
Rife, Wallace Caldwell, Elisha Plummer, Rob- 
ert Stockton, John Summers, Drs. Adams and 
Glover, Downing Baugh, Blagdon East, 
Samuel Foster, Josiah League, Henry Lewis, 
George May, Jesse Lee, ete. From this 
time up to 1830, we may mention the folow- 
ing additional settlers: David Hobbs and 
Aaron Yearwood came in 1826; Robert 
Breeze, in 1827; Joseph McMeens settled in 
Jordan’s Prairie in 1826-27; northwest of 
town, Howe, John Cash, and others settled; 
Enoch Holtselaw about 1826-27; and Samuel 
Cummins and John Watters soon after; the 
Bullocks came about 1828 or 1830; Billing- 
ton Taylor in 1825; Caleb Barr and Elisha 
Myers the same year: Peter Owen, soon 
after; William Finch, a few years earlier; 
Julius Scott and Thomas A. Nicholas about 
1829; and quite a number of others we can- 
not now name. 

We can only make the briefest mention of 
these early settlers in this portion of our 
work, as they necessarily figure in the differ- 
ent townships, and will there receive further 
notice, Their names are merely given here 
to show the increase of population and the 
growth of settlement. 

Wild Game.—Although we have alluded 


to the hard life of the pioneers already, yet, 
doubtless, we cannot interest our aged 
readers more than by giving further details 
of the early trials, hardships, manners, cus- 
toms, game, ete., of the early settlers. 
Again drawing upon the sketches of Mr, 
Johnson, he says that when the first settlers 
came, there was no elk here or comparative- 
ly none. That those animals had once been 
plenty in this region was evinced by the fact 
that the settlers found bones and horns in 
great profusion in certain portions of the 
county, notably in Elk Prairie, and which 
name they gave that prairie in consequence. 
That seemed to have been their great resort, 
as their bones were numerous there—or per- 
haps it was their cemetery. Sinbad, the 
sailor, tells oi the elephants having cemeter- 
jes or “boneyards” in their own “country,” 
where their dead was deposited. Tunstall, 
we are told, took away a couple of tame elk 
with him when he moved from the county. 
The last one was seen, if is said, by William 
and James Hicks while out on a hunt, but it 
escaped them. Bears were quite plenty, es- 
pecially along the water-courses and in the 
heavy timber. The pioneers used their flesh 
for meat and their hides for clothing. If 
they made them into clothing, like Tom 
Bolin’s breeches—“ with the fleshy side out 
and the woolly side in”—we dare to say they 
were warm and comfortable. But in a few 
years after the organization of the county, 
they had (the bears) almost wholly disap- 
peared. My. Johnson relates the following 
“bear incident,” as among bruin’s “ last ap- 
pearances” in the county: “When Abraham 


| Buffington went to Horse Creek, he found 


bears. With a courage equal to Putnam’s 
when he followed the wolf into her den, 
Buttington followed an old she bear into her 
den, and by the aid of her gleaming eyes 
shot her in the darkness of the cave.” But 
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of all the four-footed game, perhaps deer 
were the most abundant. It was not uncom- 
mon to sec 50 to 100 in a gang on the 
prairies or on the barrens at “one look.” 
Nobody that could shoot—and all pioneers 
could do that, it was a part of their education 
—was ever out of meat long at atime. Ifa 
man on rising from his couch in the morn- 
ing was informed by his spouse that there 
was no meat in the larder, he coolly said, 
“Well, wife, just wait a little,” and often in 
less than half an hour his game was lying at 
the door, and meat, for the time, was plenty. 
Sometimes a man could stand in his own 
door and shoot deer as they grazed within 
easy range. A great deal of clothing was 
made of deerskin, before the raising of cot- 
ton and flax. The first efforts to tan the 
hides were almost a failure. A new method, 
however, was introduced which was much 
better. This was, after removing the hair, 
the skins were thoroughly rubbed and 
dressed with brains. They were then 
stretched on stakes driven into the ground, 
around a large hole, and the hole filled with 
light and rotten wood, which was set on fire. 
The warmth caused the brains and 01] to per- 
meate the skins and the smoke gave them a 
beautiful color. Tanned in this way, they 
are said to have been very soft and pliant, 
and were handsome. One girl is mentioned 
by some of the old settlers as having a buek- 
skin petti—ahem! of which she was very 
proud. Her word, however, had to be taken 
as to its beauty, for that garment was worn, 
in the pioneer days, invisible to the naked 
eve. 

Wolves were almost as abundant as deer, 
Wolf Prairie received its name from the 
great numbers found in that section, and for 
at least twenty years after the formation of 
the county there were many wolves in the 
unsettled portions. They did not often be- 


come dangerous, never unless provoked or 
nearly famished by hunger. Thompson Atch- 
ison once had asevere fight with two or 
three wolves that had attacked his dogs. 
Dr. Wilkey was once pursued by a small 
pack, but paid little attention to them for 
some time. Finally, when they had be- 
come a little too impudent, he turned and 
shot one, when the others secampered away. 
Mrs. Robinson—Aunt Rhoda, as she was 
called—onee killed a wolf that came prow]- 
ing around her eabin at night. Her husband 
had brought home a deer in the afternoon, 
which he had shot, and the wolf had scented 
the slaughtered game and followed to the 
eabin, when it was attacked by the dogs. In 
those early days, the dog was a respected 
member of the family. Any man would tight 
forhisdog. Literally it was “love me, love 
my dog,” or take the consequences. Every 
man knew every dog in the neighborhood by 
his bark, just as he knew a man’s voice when 
he heard him speak. When the wolf was 
attacked by the dogs, Mrs. Robinson ran out 
to help the latter, and as she ran caught 
up a “chink” that had fallen from a erack of 
the cabin. Arriving upon the scene, she 
gave the wolf a blow with the billet that laid 
him dead at her feet. She was once pur- 
sued by a panther as she wended her way, 
alune, and on foot, through the forest. A 
less brave and resolute woman would have 
been paralyzed with fear, and to say that she 
was not frightened would, perhaps. be a vio- 
lation of the truth; but the pioneer women 
had to fight their own battles, as it were, 
side by side with their husbands. Mis. Rob- 
inson was going to a neighbor’s several miles 
distant, with no company but her dog and 
the babe she carried in her arms, when a 
large panther appeared upon her trail in 
close pursuit. Her dog ran to her and 
crouched at her feet for protection. As the 
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panther came too near to be pleasant, she 
threw down her bonnet as she ran, This 
stopped the panther a few moments, for 
he tore it into frayments, and then started 
again in pursnit. As he came near, she 
threw down her shawl, and again he stopped 
long enough to tear it in pieces; and when 
she was almost ready to drop from exhaus- 
tion, and the hnngry beast was near enongh 
for her to distinctly hear his teeth snap, she 
fortunately met a man who shot and killed 
it, and thns relieved her of further danger. 

To young hogs and sheep were wolves, 
wildeats and panthers particularly destruct- 
ive, Vast nombers of them were killed. 
Even young calves were not secure against 
them. A wolf one day ran a calf up to 
William Casey’s very gate. The women 
folks hurried out, opened the gate for the 
ealf, and thus saved its life. Indeed, for 
years it was almost impossible to raise hogs 
and sheep, but the persistent vengeance with 
which the pests were hunted by the settlers 
finally cleared them ont, until at present 
there are none to be found in the county, 
not even in the wildest regions. The pan- 
thers and wild cats were found here in quite 
as great numbers as wolves, and they were 
even more dangerous when “met by moon- 
light alone.” Snch small game as foxes, 
raccoons, turkeys, and other feathered deni- 
zens of forest and prairie were too numerous 
to mention. 

Snakes,—According to the early history of 
the county, snakes were as plenty here as 
they were in Ireland prior to the days of St. 
Patrick. It may be that the patron saint of 
the “gem of the say” drove them to this 
country when he cleared them out of “ ould ” 
Ireland. Says Mr. Johnson: “Snakes were 
fnlly represented here when the settlers 
came, 
log schoolhonse was bnilt at old Shiloh. 


It was in 1820 that the first little | 
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Soon after the man, James Douglas, made his 
appearance in the nei ghborhood, and though 
addicted to drink, he got up a reputation 
for scholarship, and then got up a school at 
Shiloh. A few weeks after a school began, 
the scholars found su many snakes abont the 
hill that all concluded there must be a den 
of them in the vicinity. ‘The report of a 
snake den produced great excitement, and 
the settlers, fond of sport and apprehensive 
of danger to their children, turned out ina 
body, armed with hoes, axes, spades, clubs 
and guns, and still not prepared fully for 
such a task as awaited them. It really 
seemed as if the immediate vicinity was lit- 
erally alive with the descendants of the first 
apple vender. Every tuft of grass con- 
cealed a snake; every rock covered one: 
every hole and crevice contained one; every 
imaginable nook was full of them. Fre- 
quently, on turning a moderately sized rock 
out of its bed, eight or ten snakes, all coiled 
together, were found underneath it. Rattle- 
snakes, copperheads, vipers, adders, mocea- 
sins, all seemed to have made peace and 
taken up their abode together. The rattler 
was largely in the majority, nearly 300 be- 
ing killed, laid out and counted; the whole 
number killed and counted was largely over 
500. If every man had had an attack of the 
jim-jams, he probably could not have seen 
more snakes. It will readily be allowed that 
those who were particnlarly afraid of snakes 
felt nervous when out in tall grass for some 
time after this onslaught on the reptile 
population of the community.” 

Shiloh, however, did not contain all the 
snakes, but, on the contrary, they seem to 
have been numerous most everywhere. 
Johnson thus continues his dissertaticn on 
snakes: “ Henry Tyler settled at what is now 
known as the Brown place in Mareh, 1828, 


some seven miles north of town. Aunt Katy 


found a rattlesnake one morning eoiled on 
one of the bars when she went to let the cow 
in to milk her. Some time after, Hlihu Maxey, 
weat up to spend the day with Tyler, and 
the snakes spread themselves. One crawled 
out of the jam, another out of a crack in the 
hearth, another sprawled himself on the 
door step. In the course of the day, seven 
snakes were killed in the house. This was 
pretty good, but it got better. Tom Casey 
went up to see his sister (Mrs. Tyler), and 
he and Tyler went out to take a little hunt, 
expecting to kill a deer in a thieket that had 
escaped the autumnal fires. One took each 
side of the thicket to go around it. 
saw an otter in the branch, stopped to watch 
it until Casey came round, and in a few 
minutes saw seven snakes crawl down to the 
branch. Thinking like the Irishman, that 
‘where there’s two snakes there’s sure to be 
one, they hunted about awhile and killed 
and laid out 170. Next day they raised a 
little help and dug out and killed 217.” It 
seems that this aroused a suspicion in the 
mind of Tyler that that whole hill had 
“ snakes in its boots,” and he lost no time in 
moving away. In addition to all these, a 
den was found on Joliff’s sugar camp branch, 
and some two or three hundred were killed 
there. Many of the snakes were exceedingly 
venomons. Wallace Caldwell was riding 
along the road one day, and a snake bit his 
horse on the leg. With all these stories, it 
was not considered strange when Mr. Ed- 
wards settled where Capt. Henderson lives, 
and had been there a short time, his wife, 
who was quite a nervous woman, became so 
alarmed over snake stories she could not 
stay, but had her husband pull up stakes 
and return to Kentucky, whence they had 
come. 

This cleaning out of snake dens and the 


Tyler 


great slaughter of the reptiles soon had the | 


effect of visibly diminishing their numbers. 
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It became more safe and pleasant for the 
timorous to perambulate through the tall 
grass, and when a cow or horse started or a 
hen “chuckled” in alarm, it was no longer 
considered a “snake sure.” But it was many 
years before they were generally gone; vven 
now one may occasionally be seen. North- 
east of Rome there was a stream named 
Snake Den Branch in memory of the veno- 
mous reptiles. 

Thus the dangers and annoyances of the 
early settlers were such as none but brave 
hearts would dare to encounter. Nothing 
but the hopeful inspiration of manifest des- 
tiny urged them to persevere in bringing 
under the dominion of civilized man what 
was before then a howling wilderness. 
They were exceptions, ina great degree, of 
the accepted rule, that “immigrants in set- 
tling in a new country usually travel on the 
same parallel as that of the home they left.” 
Coming from the South as they did, where 
most of them were poor, and regarded as no 
better than the black slaves by the haughty 
aristocracy, they launched out sovereign citi- 
zens, independent, free and equal, and ac- 
knowledging themselves in the presence of 
no superior being, except when kueeling 
alone in prayer to the King of Kings, It was a 
wise conclusion that prompted them to come 
here, where they were far more useful in 
church and State than they ever could have 
been in the regions they left behind, where 
others held the places of influence. 

The fashions in the primitive days of the 
county were few and simple, compared with 
the gandy and costly paraphernalia of the 
present time. Comfort and freedom were 
always consulted in preference to personal 
appearance, and the dude was then unknown. 
The principal articles for clothing were of 
home manufacture, such as linsey-woolsey, 
jeans, tow linen, etc. The world was not 
laid under tribute, as now, to furnish the 
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] 
thousand and one mysteries of a lady’s toi- | £,000 nameless men who gave their blood to 


let. Powders and lotions and dangerous 
cosmetics, by which the modern belle bor- 
rows the transient beauty of the present, and 
repays with premature homeliness, were un- 
known to her frontier ancestors, whose 
cheeks were rosy with the ruddy glow of 
health, painted by wholesome exercise and 
labor. The beauty and symmetry of the 
female form was not distorted or misshapen 
by tight lacing, The brave women of those 
days knew nothing of rufiles, curls, switches 
or bustles. Instead of the organ or piano, 
before which sits the modern miss, tortur- 
ing selections from the majestic operas (!) 
they had to do their part of the work, 
“The girls took music lessons 
Upon the spinning whecl, 
And practiced late and early 
On spindle swift and reel.” 


and were contented with their linsey 
clothing, their rough-made shoes, and a sun- 
bonnet of coarse linen The women believed 
it their highest duty—as it was their noblest 
aim—to contribute their part in the great 
work of life. The “hired gir] ” had not then 
become a class. In cases of illness—and 
there was plenty of it in the early times— 
some young woman would leave home for a 
few days to care for the afflicted household, 
but her services were not rendered for the 
pay she received. The discharge of the 
sacred duty to care for the sick was the 
motive, and it was never neglected. The 
accepted life of a woman was, to marry, bear 
and rear children, prepare the household food, 
spin, weave and make the garments for the 
family. Her whole life was the grand, sim- 
ple poem of rugged, toilsome duty, bravely 
and uncomplainingly done. She lived his- 
tory and her descendants write and read it 
with a proud thrill, such as visits the pilgrim 
when at Arlington. he stands at the base of 
the monument which covers the bones of 


. legal tender for taxes. 


preserve their country. Her work lives, but 
her name is only whispered in a few homes. 
Holy in death, it is too sacred for open 
speech. 

Hard Times.-—The financial pressure in 
the early days was very heavy. Quite a gale 
of prosperity swept over Tllinois just after 
the close of the war of 1812, and a large flow 
of immigration followed that event. People 
were seized with a spirit of speculation and 
much land was bought. Land sold at $2 per 
acre-—$80 down on a quarter section, the 
balance to be paid in five years. Everybody 
bought all the land on which they could 
make the advance payment, with the expec- 
tation of selling enough to emigrants to 
make the other payments. Wild-eat banks 
were established and flooded the country 
with their worthless bills, and then-—“ bust.” 
The emigrants so confidently expected did 
not come, and hence there was little or nu 
sale for real estate. The flood of bank notes 
had driven out specie, and when the banks 
failed there was no money of any kind, and 
pelis, tallow, beeswax. wolf-scalps, ete., be- 
came the circulating medium of the couniry. 
Under a State law, wolf scalps were made a 
These, together with 
fox, coon and opossum skins, passed current 
for tobacco, whisky and other necessaries of 
life. Indeed, it is said that a man would 
enter a “ grocery—” there were no saloons. 
they were all groceries—for a glass of whis- 
ky, present a coon skin, receive his glass of 
whisky and a “ possum” skin in change. 
Under these depressing circumstances, the 
country improved and settled very slowly 
for a number of years. These were some of 
the trials and difficulties and dangers the 
pioneers of Jefferson County had to contend 
with, They would appear almost insur- 


’ mountable to us of the present day. 
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“And fast, and fast, and faster still, 
As though some superhuman will 
The Iron Horse did guide.” 
MONG the internal improvements of a 
country, none are of more importance 

than its roads and public highways. It has been 
said that a stranger may judge of the civili- 
zation to which a community has attained by 
its system of public roads. In this chapter 
we propose to treat of the publie roads and 
railroads of the econnty, taking them from 
their first inception to their present perfected 
system. First, we shall consider the wagon 
roads in their order, and then direct our at- 
tention to the railroads. 

The Saline and Walnut Hill Road.—The 
reader will pardon us for giving most space 
to this first road, and the one hardest to get of 
all our roads. At the beginning, the Goshen 
road was the only one, and it crossed the pres- 
ent Fairfield road four miles east of town, just 
beyond Samuel Bruce’s. It was necessary to 
have one through the county seat. There 
were a few trails, but not even a trail led to 
Mount Vernon. It was said that all roads 
led to Rome, but it was just the reverse in 
regard to Mount Vernon—all roads led some- 
where else. On the third day of the first 
term of the County Court, June, 1810, the 
subject of roads came before the Commis- 
sioners, and it was “ ordered that William 


*By Dr. A. Clark Johnson. 


Goings, Thomas Jordan, James Abboit, 
James Johnson and John Abbott, or any 
three of them, do view and make a road the 
nearest and best way from Mount Vernon to 
where the old road leaves the eounty.” It was 
“further ordered that John Jordan, Nicholas 
Wren, John C. Casey, Joseph Reed and 
Robert Cook, or any three of them, do view 
and make a road from Mount Vernon to 
where the Prairie road crosses the east 
boundary line of the county, near Hodge’s ” 
—both boards of Viewers to report in Sep- 
tember. These intended roads were what is 


_ how within this county of the MeLeansboro 
; and Centralia roads. 


But when September eame it brought no 
report from Viewers, and a new board was 
appotnted for the whole road It was “ordered 
that William Casey, William Jordan, Sr., 
and Samuel Bradford, or any two of them, 
do view a road, beginning at or near the 
southeast corner of this county, on the near- 
est and best way to Mount Vernon; from 
thence, on the nearest aud best way, to the 
lower end of Thomas Jordan’s Prairie, tak- 
ing into consideration a road hereafter to be 
eut ont on a direction to Vandalia, and from 
Jordan’s Prairie, ‘on the best and nearest 
way, to where the old road crosses the north. 
ern boundary line of this county, and re- 
port,” ete. 

It was found easier, however, to make 
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orders than to induce men to do what they 
were not compelled to do, and indeed, hard- 
ly knew how to do, On the same day with 
the last order—September 7, 1819—Curtis 
Caldwell, John Jordan and Robert Mitchell 
were appointed to view a road from the ford 
of the ereek near Jordan’s-—now Garrison’s 
—to where the new road from Maulding’s 
intersected the county line. This last was a 
road that Mauldiag had just cut out from his 
house in Hog Prairie, a few miles this side 
of whére MecLeansboro now stands, to 
Hodge's—late Abe Irvin’s—crogsing the east 
line of the county near the southeast corner. 
These men in due time made a report: “We, 
John Jordan and Curtis Caldwell, having 
been appointed, etc., do hereby certify that 
we have examined and believe that the near- 
est and best way is on a straight line from 
where Maulding’s road intersects the county 
to Joseph Jordan’s; thence along the old 
road to the ford of the creek, interfering 
with no person’s farm, by the Overseers mak- 
ing some small amendments if necessary.” 
This report was approved, and John Jordan 
made Overseer. The “Old Road” here was 
a trail from Jordan’s to where Lew Beal 
lives. The “Old Road” in the previous 
orders was the Goshen road. William Casey, 
James Johnson and William Goings were 
now—October 4—ordered to view the road 
toward Carlyle. But still some were dissat- 
isfied with the Viewers’ report just received, 
and John C. Casey, Samuel Bradford and 
Oliver Morris were ordered to view the route 
over again. 

Incredible as it may now appear, all those 
orders and views and reports failed to ac- 
complish anything; and this arose from the 
facet, we suppose, that, as is now the case 
when a railroad is talked of, almost every 
man thought he lived exactly where the road 
ought to be made, and a man was unwilling 


to offend so many of his neighbors as did 
not live on the route he might recommend. 

But at length a bold and working board 
was found. January 4, 1820, William Jor- 
dan, James Abbott and Reuben Jackson were 
ordered to view and mark the road, and James 
Kelly was requested to precure the services 
of William Hosick as surveyor, A month or 
more elapsed and Hosick came not. It was 
then ordered, February 10, 1820, that the 
order authorizing Kelly to employ Hosick be 
rescinded, and Joseph Pace be appointed in 
his stead. Let this report speak for itself: 

“We, James Abbott, William Jordan and 
Reuben Jackson, appointed, etc, met at 
Mount Vernon on Thursday, the 24th day of 
February, and viewed to the creek (Muddy) 
and adjourned until the next day; 2dth, 
met at the creek below the ford at a suitable 
place for a bridge, viewed on thence, cross- 
ing the little prairie at the upper end; 
thence on to the Little or Jordan’s Creek, 
which we crossed, about a quarter of a mile 
above Hood’s Ford; thence on to an arm of 
Moores’ Prairie, at the Bushy Ridge; thence 
on to Watkins’, and, it being night, ad- 
journed; 26th, met and ran on a straight 
line to Crenshaw’s; thence, with the general 
direction of the old road to where the new 
road eut by Thomson and Crenshaw inter- 
sects the said old road; thence down said 
new road to the county line. We met on 
Monday, the 2Sth, agreeably to appointment, 
at Mount Vernon, viewed to the right of 
Henry Wilkinson's, thence on a line through 
a corner of Harlow’s field, thence on by 
Elisha Perkins’, thenee on to a small creek, 
and, it being night, adjourned till morning. 
Tuesday, the 29th, we met agreeably to ap- 
pointment, and continued our course on 
through an arm of Jordan’s Prairie, running 
within a quarter of a mile of Wren’s place; 
thence on to Gaston’s, thenee on to the old 


* 


road where it comes to the base linea We 
do hereby certify that we believe the above 
to be the uearest and best way for a road 
through the county, and as near to the 
prayer of your petitioners as one can be got.” 

This report was dated March 10, 1820; the 
road was ordered to be made on the route sur- 
veyed; it was to be opened eighteen feet wide, 
and for their services Abbott,Jackson and Jor- 
dan, the Viewers, and A. P. and G. P. Casey, 
the chain carriers, were ordered $12 each, 
and Joseph Pace $24 as surveyor. Daniel 
Crenshaw was appointed Overseer from the 
county line to the ninth mile tree; Joseph 
Reed, from the ninth mile tree to Muddy; 
A. P. Casey from Muddy to the fifth mile 
tree, northwest of town; and Samnel Gaston 
the rest. Just one incident: Two of the 
Viewers, Jordan and Abbott, were very fond 
of drink, and when they | started out of town 
the second time they took a bottle of whisky 
along. When they’ got near Harlow’s, as 
mentioned in their report, they began to 
drink, and after drinking freely themselves, 
they gave Uncle Joe Pace the bottle and he 
turned away and emptied it on the ground. 
But he was too late. Jordan already had 
more than he could carry, so he sat down to 
rest while the others went on. We believe the 
rest all put up at Perkins’ that night; at any 
rate, no Jordan appeared till some time next 
day. When he had rested sufficiently to 
travel, he had lost his way and spent the 
nigk* in the wovds. 


The road crossed no stream reqniring a | 


bridge but Casey’s fork of Muddy. Here 
the first bridge in the county was built by 
Ben Hood and Carter Wilkey. From the 
settlement at the March term, 1521, it 
seems that the structure cost $44.15. Hood 
and Wilkey sawed the lumber by hand. As 
soon as the bridge was done, old Mr. Harris 
came along and was anxious to be the first 
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man to ride over. The workmen considered 
it unsafe, as the old man had taken some 
“tea;” but they compromised, the old man 
dismounted and led his horse, and so got 
safely over. The road still runs very nearly 
where it was originally located throughout 
its entire length, 

The Vandalia Road.—Before the opening 
of the Vandalia road, there was a trail to 
Peddling Billy Hicks’, where old Mr. Brnee 
afterward lived, and a trail from the Carlyle 
road by Fleming Greenwoud’s to the White- 
sides settlement, near where Flowns lived 
more recently. in Jordan's Prairie, These 
were the avenues leading north. But Octo- 
ber 5, 1821, Abraham Casey, James Young 
and William Maxwell were ordered to “ yiew 
the ground from Mount Vernon to Lee & 
Hicks’ mill and report the nearest and best 
route for a road from Mount Vernon to 
said mill.” Emboldened by this beginning, 
the court also “ordered that the said re- 
viewers continue the review of said road 
from the said mill on the nearest and best 
direction toward Vandalia to the county line 
of Jefferson County.” 

On the 3d of December, the report came 
in: ‘By order of the County Commissioners 
of Jefferson County,to us, the undersigned, to 
view the ground from Mount Vernon to Lee 
& Hicks’ mill, and from said niill to the 
north boundary line of Jefferson County, on 
the direction of Vandalia, and report whether 
there is ground fit to make a road, and 
we having received a plat of the Clerk of 


' the Court, have viewed and marked one as 


straight as we possibly could, and report 

that We think we have gone as straight as 

ean be without surveying, and think that the 

ground will answer. 

ham Casey, William 

Young.” ‘The report meeting with no oppo- 
Zz 


Signed by us, Abra- 


Maxwell, James 
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sition, was received and the said road was 
“ established a public highway.” 

For the purpose of opening this road, it 
was next day ordered that Elihu Maxey be 
Supervisor of that part “that lies between 
Mount Vernon and the north line of Section 
No. 25, Range 2, Township 1,” to William 
Maxwell was assigned the portion “lying 
between the north line of Section No. 25 
and the north line of Section 23, Range 2, 
Township | north, with all the hands east of 
the county or Carlyle road;” to James 
Young fell the part “lying between the north 
line of Section No. 23 and the northern line 
of the attached part of this county, with all 
the hands north of the line where he com- 
mences.” “The said road to be opened 
eighteen feet wide and made passable for 
carriages; to be opened smooth,” and to be 
completed by June. 

But the road was not opened very smooth, 
and, indeed, was not nsed a great deal, so 
that it was really in danger of growing up. 
Hence it became necessary, September 1, 
1823, to order “that the Sheriff inform 
Thomas D. Minor and William Maxwell, 
Supervisors on the Vandalia road, to pro- 
ceed to cut out said road twelve feet wide 
and keep the same in repair.” This impera- 
tive demand had the desired effect, and the 
road became a permanent highway. 

The Frankfort or Golconda Road.—The 
idea of this road seems to have originated in 
1822, from the people of Franklin County 
having opened one leading from Frankfort 
to ow county line. The friendly challenge 
from Franklin was accepted by our Com- 
missioners, and at their March term—March 
5, 1822—it was ordered “that Barton Atchi- 
son, Esq., James Dawson and Nicholas Wren 
view the ground for a road from where the 
Frankfort road intersects the county line to 
where the suid road will intersect (the Sa- 
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line) road at or near the bridge.” In due 
time the report came in: 
“ Agreeably to an order of the court, we. 


the undersigned viewers,: have viewed aud 


marked the intended road, beginning one- 


half mile east of the middle line dividing 
Range 3, where the Frankfort road inter- 
sects our county, thence a little northwest, 
until] we come to the Gun Prairie; continu- 
ing the same conrse through said prairie 
until we struck the above line; thence on and 
near the said line to the Saline road near 
the bridge. We, the viewers, think this to 
be the nearest and best ground for said road, 
allowing the Supervisor to vary as he may 
Dated April 12, 1822. 

To open this road, James Dawson was ap- 
pointed Supervisor, with all the hands hith- 
erto belonging to Moses Ham on the Saline 
road, where Ham had succeeded Crenshaw, 
except Young Lenore, Ignatius Atchison, 
William Southwood, Joseph Jordan, Daniel 
Crenshaw and John Crenshaw: “and further 
ordered that the said road be opened twelve 
feet wide and it be done by the December 
term of this court.” 

Notwithstanding these orders, it was not 
“done by the December term,” and at that 
time it was found necessary to order that 
Amos Chandler be “ Supervisor on that part 
of said road between the bridge across 
Muddy and Rollins’ Creeks, with all the 
hands north of the creek on which Mr. B. 
Atchison lives, except the hands formerly al- 
lotted to Mr Ham,” and that Absalom Hstis 
supervise the portion south of Rollins’ 
Creek, with all the hands sonth of Atchison’s 
brauch, except those formerly allotted to Mx. 


think necessary.” 


| Ham. This move secured the opening of the 


road. In 1838, William Redman built the 
first bridge over Gun Prairie Creek for $179. 

The Covington or Richview Road.— Cov- 
ington, as many of our readers are awar 
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was originally the county seat of Washing- 
ton, and stood on the Okaw, uear the mouth 
of Creoked Creek, about fourteen miles north 
of Nashville. Indeed, it still stands there, 
but in considerably reduced prop ortions. 
When Clinton was formed eut of the north- 
ern part of Washington, Covington was no 
longer central, and for a short time before 
Nashville arose, Georgetown, almost a vil- 
lage, a few miles west of Nashville, was the 
county seat. Clinton County was formed in 
1825. 

Well, the Grand Prairie people, who had 
ently a winding trail by which to come te 
town, and the tewn people who wished to 
build wp, asked for a road to Covington, 
June 4. 1822, the court ordered that Jacob 
Norten, Isaac Hicks and James E. Davis view 
and mark the route as far as the ceunty line, 
and report in September. This certainly 
was sufficient time, but September breught 
ne report, and it was necessary to issue a 
new order: “ Agreeable to an order agreea- 
ble to a petition handed into this ceurt at 
the June term, on which Viewers were ap- 
pointed, but have failed to act, therefore ordered 
that Curtis Caldwell, Thomas Jordan, 
and William Casey be appointed to act as 
Viewers, to be viewed on the straightest and 


best way on 2 direction to Covington, as far 
as the Washingten County line, and make | 


return at the December term.” 

This order was slightly mixed, but “agrec- 
able” and easy to be understoud; yet it was 
entirely without effect. Nor was a “view” 
obtained till after March 4, 1823, when 
Thomas T. Tunstall, Felix MeBride and 
William Deprist were appointed for the 
purpose. dune 10, they reported that they 
had marked the read on the nearest and best 
way, to the best of their knowledge, and that 
the “conrse generally runs west of north- 
west.” This road ran not far from where 
the Richview road now runs. 


Jr. | 
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Still the road was not opened till Decem- 
ber. Then, December 1, 1823, “for the 
purpose of opening said road,” it was “or- 
dered that William Deprist be and he is hereby 
appointed Supervisor on that part of said 
road between Mount Vernon and the Middle 
Fork of Muddy, with the hands as follows, 
to wit: Isaac Deprist, Jordan Tyler, Lewis 
Johnson, John T. Johnson, Nicholas John- 
son, James EK. Davis, Nicholas Stull, ——— 
Overbay and his son-in-law, Rhodam Allen, 
William Maxey, Charles 1. Maxey, Joshua 
C. Maxey, Edward Maxey. Zadok Casey, 
Samnel Hirens, Jarvis Pierce, William Wil- 
kerson, Joel Wilkerson, Samnel Reed and 
Asahel Batemen.” A. P. Casey was Sn- 
pervisor on the rest of the road, “ with all the 
hands west of Foster’s Creek, inelnding the 
Long Prairie settlement,” “said read to be 
opened by the Mareh term of this court 
wide enough for carriages to pass.” In 
1828, this road was vacated, but in a 
few yeurs it was restored as the Grand 
Prairie, afterward the Richview, road, a 
change being made at the west, and under 
Jacob Breeze, Joe Baldridge and John 
Switzer, and at the east end under L. F, 


_ Casey, H. D. Hinman and J. C. Maxey, all 


“in 144, 


The present western terminns was 
at last located in 1846 by Duncan Cameron, 
Fisq., Isaae Casey, Jr., and Samuel Watkins, 

The Georgetown or Nashville Road.—-At 
the June Conrt, 1525, at the sume time the 
last road was vacated, a new one to George- 
town was called for. It was to “cross the 
Middle Fork of Muddy noar Shiloh Mecting 
Tfonse and the West Fork near Hamlin's.” 
Most of our readers will no doubt recollect 
Noah Bullock’s and Bill Maby’s “ meeting 


_ house” better than this Shiloh that stood 


abent the saine place. William Casey, Robert 
Holt and A. Buffington were the viewers, 
and on their report the Covington read was 


vacated and the Georgetown road estab- 
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lished. Green, Dysnish and Jim Johnson of 
Long Prairie were chosen to open the road. 
It issued from town at the west end of Main 


W. Casey's house on the hill. 
The Fairfield Road.—In 1824, John Sum- 
mers bought A. P. Casey’s improvement east 


of town; and June 5, :1826, he and others | 


petitioned for a road toward Fairfield. Ac- 
cordingly, he and Joe Jordan and Isaac 


Casey were appointed to view the route. | 


September +, they made their report: 
“Pursuant to an order of the County Com- 
missioners’ Court at their June term, 1826, 
we, John Summers and Joseph Jordan, have 
viewed and marked for a road from Mount 
Vernon to the county line to Fairfield, com- 
mencing at the court house; thence to John 
Summers’; thence to William Jordan’s; 
thence intersected the road from Fairfield at 
the county line.” 


Bridges Hynes, Edmund Hines, Jesse Green, 
Thomas Hopper, John Wanee and Hiram 
Hodge, The next spring court gave him 
the hands in Adam’s Prairie also. The road 
as then established, ran near where it now 
does, except that it struck ont nearly due 
east from the court house ran by a cabin 
that stood where Dr. Green lives, ran nearly 
a hundred yards south of the Shields House, 
then wound around to the ford below where 
the old bridge was. 1n 1838, Coleman Smith 
built the first bridge over Seven Mile for 
$25,874. In 1839, James Ross, John John- 
son and E, H. Ridgway, in aecordanee with 
an act of the Legislature, relocated the road 
from town to the creek, throwing it into 
Main street, and so on, nearly where it is at 
present. 

The Brownsville and Pinkneyville Roads. 
—The roads toward Brownsville and Pinkney- 
ville attracted a good deal of attention, con- 


John Summers was ap- | 
pointed to open the road, together with | 
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sidering bow little business we ever had at 
either of the places. The Brownsville road 


| began in 1834. September 27, “the Viewers 
street, and ran nearly southwest by west to — 


appointed to view and mark a road from 
Mount Vernon to intersect a cart way in 
Horse Prairie and on a direction to Browns- 
ville, do make the following report: That we 
have viewed the same to run from Mount 
Vernon, the present leading road to John 
Hays’ at Elk Prairie; thence angling down 
said prairie near the east side of John 
Black’s farm; thence down a little arm of 
said prairie to the lower end of the same; 
thence crossing Muddy below the hurricane; 
thence to the county line above the head of 
Honey Point.” Signed by Samuel Boswell 
and John Hays. 

In 1885, Isaac Casey, A. Buffington and 
Jesse Green were sent to view a road toward 


, Pinkneyville, and failing to do it the job was 


next year assigned to John Dodds, I. T. 
Davenport and William Hicks. They located it 


_ by John Dodd’s house from the Nashville road, 


by Rhodam Allen’s field across the prairie, and 
so on to the Brownsville road. Thus it re- 
mained till 1839, when A. Milcher, P. Os- 
born and J. A. Dees were sent out to see if it 
were not useless. For anybody but Dodds 
and Rhodam Allen, it certainly was, so 
there it died. Then an Elk Prairie road 
sprang up, 1837, running between Joseph 
Pace’s and Dr, Greethan’s, to Bodinis, to 
Reed’s ford, across Muddy, and to the old 
road at the county line. After changing 
routes frequently, the Pinkneyville road,was 
lorated not far from where it now runs, in 
March, 1845, by Sam Boswell, Sid Place 
and Jesse A. Dees, the route having been 
suggested by J. R. Allen and Eli Gilbert 
in 1844. 

Other Roads.—We have given details of 
the first old roads, not only to show when 
and where they were located, but to give an 
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idea how we got them; and the recital also 
gives an idea that the best evidence as to 
where they run, is the fact that they run 
there, the record evidence of exact location 
being slim, At length, however, roads be- 
came literally too numerous to mention. We 
note the principal ones: In 1838, a road from 
Nashville to Equality, across the southwest 
corner of the county, was laid out under the 
direction of George W. Lee, Thomas Thompson 
and George McCary. The same year, a rvad 
was opened from Salem to Chester, across the 
uorthwest corner of the county, and Allen 
Dolson was the first Supervisor. It was also 
in the same year that the Maysville road was 
located. Isaac Casey, Azariah Bruce and 
Lloyd Buffington were the Viewers, and it 
was described as running with the Fairfield 
road to a point near the Goshen road; thence 
to Wright Bullard’s, thence to the bridge 
over Shiloh Fork above Slocum's mill. In 
1839, the new State road from McLeans- 
bore to Mount Vernon was located, Ben 
Hood, Ophey Cook and Wm. Sturman being 
the Viewers. It was described as coming 
through John Lowry’s field, through Willis 
Holder's and to a post of Atchison’s mill and 
to the old road between Atchison’s and Os- 
born’s. In 1848, a road was opeued from 
the Academy by Short’s imill ou the creek 
and by Samuel Atchison’s to the county line 
at or near the Spurlock place. The Farming- 
ton road was located in October, 1819, by Jona- 
than Gregory, Joe Buftington and Lafayette 
Casey. In the same vear, the Richview & 
Fairtield—now the Richview & Farmin ton 
—road was located by G. P. Casey, N. S. 
Johnson and P. T. Maxey. The east Long 
Prairie road from Seven-Mile bridge was 
laid out in March, 1850, Abram Marlow, 
Alexander Moore and Peter Bruce being 
Viewers. The same year, the Frog Island 
road began, A. D. Estes, J. Y. Shelton and 


Andy Elkins locating it from the Frizzell 
bridge to A. D. Estes’, and southeast to 
Shelton’s mill. The route from Ashley to 
Willbanks’ was completed by 5. 5. Mannen 
and 8. K. Allen in September, 1852. A road 
from Rome to John Voutts’ on the Carlyle 
road was viewed in 18538 by Owen Breeze, 
John Foutts and Arch Maxwell. The toll 
road began in June, 1854, and a road 
was opened from Rome to Kuneville by E. 
Wimberly and others in 1854. Isaac Gar- 
rison, Thomas Moore and Rolla M. Williams 
located the Mount Vernon & Lynchburg road 
in July, 1855. B. T. Wood, W. A. Dale 
and D. B. Davis located one from Council 
Bluffs to Lynchburg in July, 1857. The 
Spring Garden and Tamaroa road began the 
same year, viewed by J. B. Ward, James 
Kirk and Henry Williams, and in the same 
year a way was opened from Lynchburg to 
Ham’s Grove by J. Taylor, W. D. Daily 
and A. D. Estes, and the next year one from 
Ham’s Grove south by G. H. Puchett, 
Joshua Hopper and Morgan Harris. 

And now roads get to be so numerous it 
makes our head swim to try to follow the 
story uny further. Indeed, there are so many 
that a stranger can hardly get anywhere. 


And the changes have been so many! Some 
have kept wriggling like a snake. For in- 


stance, the Brownsville road. If every move 
had made a move forward, too, like a snake’s, 
it probably would now be in the middle of 
Arkansas. We might add that, under town- 
ship organization, we have very expensive 


| roads and hardly any good ones. 


The Railroads.—We desired to give a 
complete history of the struggles made by 
our people to secure railroads, but the story 
looms up before us now sv long and wide 
that we submit in despair and consent to 
give a mere outline. 

The struggle began long ago. 


Tllinois 
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had a large amonnt of Saline lands in Gal- | 
latin County, about four townships that had 
long been withheld from sale and leased ont 
by the United States, but at length donated 
to the State. It was about the year 1821 
(L. 1831, p.15), it was determined to sell 
20,000 acres and distribute the proceeds 
among the counties. Jefferson’s share was 
$200, but we never got it. In 1836 (Laws, 
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$100 at one time and $50 at another, secured 
by the persistent efforts of H. T. Pace. 
Illinois bonds, credit, railroads, and every- 
thing else were “dead as a mackerel” until 
1850-51, when the new Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company was chartered, and the road 
now bearing that name was begun. This 
moved hope and enterprise, and other roads 
were projected. The Sangamon & Massac 


p. 120), the Illinois Central road was char\ road was chartered (L., 1853, p. 177), and 


tered and our people made an effort to get it, 
but got only about 400 yards of it across the 
northwest eorner of the connty. The older 
citizens all remember the crazy fit that the 
Legislature had in 1836-37 and 1838. It 
was attempted to supply the whole State 
with railroads at onee. One was to be built 
from Galena to Cairo, one from Alton to 
Shawneetown, one from Alton to Mount Car- 


February 15, 1855, gave birth to tio or three 
charters that promised roads for us (L., p. 
249. 296). One was the Belleville & Fair- 
field with J. L. D. Morrison, et al., of St. 
Clair; A. D. Hay, et al., of Washington; J. 
M. Johnson, T. M. Casey, Z. Casey and H. 
T. Pace, of Jefferson; and D. Turney, et al., 
of Wayne, composing the company, capital 
unlimited and six years to begin it. The 


mel, one from Alton to Terre Haute, one } other was the Mount Vernon Railroad, ecapi- 


from Quiney, by Springtield, to the Wabash, 
one from Bloomington to Pekin and one 
from Peoria to Warsaw—over 1,300 miles. 
All this was undertaken just as the State ha 

begun to recover from a general financial 
depression and had got out of debt. The 
result was a debt of $14,000,000 and about 
100 miles of railroad from Springfield to the 
Illinois River, that was never worth over 
$100,000, Our Representative, H. T. Pace, 
strongly opposed these measures, and this 
was one cause of our getting none of the 
railroads. But in 1839 (L., p. 252), by the 
efforts of Noah Johnston in the Senate and 
H. T. Pace in the House, an act was passed 
which gave us (?), in addition to the $200, 
an interest in $200,000 that was appropri- 
ated to counties that failed to get any rail- 
road. Yet if a future survey should put 
Mount Vernon on the road, our interest in 
the fund was to “determine.” So we missed 
getting a railroad that time; so did the rest; 


so did we miss getting the money—except 


tal $500,000; election of officers at Mount 
Vernon, when $1,000 per mile should be 
subscribed; torun from Mount Vernon to the 
Central or the Chicago branch, and Jefferson 
allowed to give her swamp lands if the peo- 
ple so voted. The charter members were J. 
N. Johnson, Z. Casey, H. T. Pace, S. H. 
Anderson, Q. A. Willbanks, J. R. Allen, 8S. 
K. Allen, S. W. Carpenter, B. T. Wood, ‘J. 
H. McCord, Uriah Mills and G. W. Pace. 
The Bloomington & Toledo road was 
changed to or united with the St. Louis & 
Louisville. February, 1857, a consolidation 
was perfected and this was confirmed by the 
Legislature February 22, 1861. 

Before recurring to the Mount Vernon 
Railroad, we must notice the swamp lands, 
as these have been the basis of all our efforts. 
Congress passed a law September 28, 1880, 
entitled ‘“‘An act to enable the State of Ar- 
kansas and other States to reclaim the swamp 
lands within their limits,” which gave to 
the States named in the act all the swamp 
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and overflowed lands within their limits for 
drainage, education or internal improve- 
ments. Our Legislature, in the winter of 
1851-52, accepted, and gave the land to the 
several counties wherein it lay. September 
6, 1852, our County Court appointed Elijah 
Piper Drainage Commissioner, with power 
to sell first-class lands at $1, second at 75 
cents, and third at 50 cents per acre. But 
Piper gave no bond till December, when the 
order was made for a sale at public outery. 
February 28, 1853, for cash or work on the 
drains. From some cause, perhaps finding 
an injunction staring him in the face, Piper 
didn’t sell, and all was quiet for awhile. 
In December, 1854, the Clerk was ordered 
to notify magistrates to watch for trespassers, 
and all was quiet again. 

As soon, however, as the Mount Vernon 
Railroad Company would organize, they, by 
Scates, asked the County Court for a vote at 
the judicial election, first Monday in June, 
1855, on a proposition to danate the swamp 
lands to aid in the construction of the road. 
On the eve of the election, it was postponed 
nutil the November election. The donation 
was conditional, on the road being done 
in three years, and the land to be sold for 
not over $2.50 per acre in one year, or $3 
after one year. The proposition carried. 

In the meantime it was found that the 
Illinois Central had taken 7,000 acres of 


swamp lands in this county, and W. B. An- | 


derson was appointed, August 17, to select 
other lands instead. On the 28th, he reported 
nearly 1,000 acres, and notices were sent to 
the land offices and to Springfield, but we 
believe that Mr. T. A. Hendricks replied 
that the resolution was void. A list of our 
swamp lands was received from T. H. Camp- 
bell, Auditor, August 20, footing up nearly 
19,000 acres, 

Soon after the election, a Mr. Alton, from 


Wisconsin, came with proposals to build the 
road, but was incontinently snubbed. Gov. 
Casey founded a company under the style of 
Vanduzer, Smith & Co., and to these the 
work was awarded. For Goy. Casey was 
President, and A. M. Grant Seeretary of the 
old company. Vanduzer was from Ohio, 
Smith from Troy, N. Y., Vooris from Ohio 
and Gortschins from New York, but at that 
time from Peoria, [ll They came; books 
for subscription were opened at Anderson & 
Mills’store, and about $40,000 subscribed and 
several thousands paid in, AI weut lively. 
The track was cleared from Ashley to Fair. 
field and the road-bed nearly finished. Joel 
Pace, June 2, 1856, was appointed Trustee 
of the swamp lands, and June 11 filed his 
bond in the sum of $8,000. Vanduzer, 
Smith & Co. were everybody’s pets. Newby 
took them out in his buggy or carried out 
luscious dinners to them on the road. They 
located a station at John Wilkerson’s and 
went for his beef and spotted horse. They 
- went in debt to everybody. Ties were piled 
along the line. They borrowed $6,000 from 
Shackelford and Givens and got our Trnstee 
to give them a deed to 4,000 acres of our 
land. Dr. Green and others found them- 


| selves guarantors for them to the tune of 


about $10,000. One of them married one of 
our handsomest ladies. WVanduzer, accom- 
panied by Casey and Grant, took $500,000 
in bonds to New York to sell and we believe 
his report is not in yet. Things began to 
drag, slow, slower, slowest, then a full stop 
——one gasp and all is over—the company is 
“smashed.” The aforesaid guarantors at- 
tach what little there is to attach, and are 
further idemnified by the county with a 
| somewhat dead claim on Warren, and by 
| another party with a somewhat dead note on 

Vanduzer, Smith & Co. for $3,000. The 
, note died entirely when snit was brought 
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upon it, and the indorsers proved that it was 
only “a goak.” Smith—-not Gen. but Dr. — 
went back to Troy and his wife got rich; 
Vooris went to Memphis and got shot; 
Gortschius went to Paducuh and got a fatal 
fall, and Vanduzer went to Michigan and 
got into the penitentiary. Dr. Green didn’t 
get the depot on his land as promised; 
Capt. Newby didn’t get it on his, as prom- 
ised; and Gov. Casey didn’t get it on his, as 
promised; most of us got “skun ” for larger 
or smaller amounts, and none of us got any 
railroad. 

Of course, by their failure, Vanduzer, 
Smith & Co. forfeited everything. The 
original company brought suit for recovery 
of franchise, ete., by Seates’s advice the road 
bed was suffered to go to sale, and they sent 
Tom Hobbs to Springfield with $1,000 and 
he bought it. A new charter, however, was 
procured for the Ashley & Mount Vernon 
Railroad, February 21, 1861, with all the 
privileges of the Central, Z. Casey, H. T. 
Pace, J. R. Allen, W. D. Green, T. B. Tan- 
ner. C. T. Pace and Noah Johnston, being the 
company. (This was to cover contingencies.) 
Then came Maurice H. Baron, of New York, 
and June 28, 1860, contracted to build the 
road—a four-cornered contract— Baron, one 
County Court, two; J. Pace, three; several 
other men, four. Baron was to build the 
road and ran it ninety-nine years for the 
road-bed and swamp lands, and to pay the 
other parties $30,500 by October 1. The 
“several other men” were to make the swamp 
lands up to 19,000 acres. All went smooth- 
ly, especially Baron, and he went to London 
to sell bonds and never came back again. 
The enterprise was now considered as dead 
and buried. And so it was, for it didn’t ex- 
hibit a sign of life for five or six years. 

In September, 1866, came in petitions for a 
vote on the $100,000 proposition again, and 


the result, November 6, was. for, 691; 
against, 1,188. Nothing daunted, the friends 
of the project held a public meeting the next 
spring, and May 3, 1867, court was again 
petitioned to have a vote on it at the June 
election. The petition was granted, the 
county was “stumped” and the proposition 
carried. The stock-holders of the road met 
in Mount Vernon, November 8, 1867, and 
chose as Directors W. D. Green, 8S. T. Strat- 
ton, S. K. Casey, H. B. Newby, G. H. Var- 
nell, T. H. Hobbs and T. S. Casey. Dr. 
Green was chosen President and T. S. Casey 
Secretary. April 23, 1868, it became neces- 
sary to inerease the capital stock $200,000, 
and Varnell, Stratton, Newby, Green and 
Hobbs went in $40,000 each. Next day a 
contract was made with Crawford & Doane. 
John H. Crawford was from Buffalo, N. Y., 
where he had been engaged in lake com- 
merce; and Isaac 8. Doane was from Mead- 
ville, Penn., and was a regular railroad man. 
The same day Joel Pace resigned and 
Thomas H. Hobbs was appointed Trustee in 
his stead. Crawford & Doane agreed to 
build the road for the swamp lands, the 
right of way, depot grounds and $100,000, to 
begin work July 1, 1868, and finish by May 
1, 1869. If work was not progressing by 
September 1, all was to be null and void. 
Mr. Crawford was elected Vice President 
and fiseal agent for the company July 3. 
A move was made toward organizing an Ash- 
ley & St. Louis Company, and our company, 
August 18, approved it and resolved to get a 
through line, They therefore extended the 
time for work to begin to October 1. 

It was difficult at that time to raise money, 
and Crawford & Doane could not begin ac- 
cording to contract, though backed by Bel- 
don with the promise of heip to the amount 
of $6,000,000. During the pause that en- 
sued, March 10, 1869, a new company got a 
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charter for a road from St. Louis tu Shaw- | “ You shall have it on one condition, that 


neetown and took the name of St. Lonis & 
Southeastern Railroad Company. Tho com- 
pany was O. Poole, James H. Wilson, J. J. 
Castles, S. S. Marshall, A. G. Clond, R. W. 
Townsend, 8. K. Casey, W. D. Green, T. H. 
Hobbs and E. F. Winslow. All these were 
old residents except Gen. James H. Wilson, 
who was Grant's chief of siaff during the 
war, and Gen. Winslow, who was from 
Maine, had been a merchant in Iowa, broke, 
went to the war, was in a dry goods honse in 
Cincinnati, built the Brough road by Vandalia 
ete,, sold out for $100,000 profit and became 
a railroad man. 

At a meeting of the Mount Vernon Rail- 
road Company, in Mount Vernon, March 26, 
1869, Dr. Green was directed to go to Chi- 
eago to confer with Crawford, who now re- 
sided there, and renew the contract with him 


or form one with Mr. Winslow, or otherwise, | 


as he might think best. 
Douglas, who was then President of the Ih- 
nois Central Railroad Company, and Douglas 
said, “build your road yourself; we will in- 
dorse your bonds and lease vonr road.” But 
Green knew that nothing but a through road 
would satisfy his company and reluctantly 
declined the generous offer. He found 
Crawford with good vouchers, but no 
through charter, and Winslow just the re- 
verse. As our company had been repeatedly 
twitted about wanting a “ bob-tailed rvad,” 
for the benefit of Mount Vernon, Dr. Green 
Another fact 
confirmed this inclination; he found on a 
slip of paper that Crawford had accidentally 
left in a record book, a list of distances, 
ete., which indicated that it was Crawford’s 
design to make the railroad junction in 
Moore’s Prairie and build up a large town 
there at the expense of Mount Vernon. So 
he gave the contract to Winslow, saying, 


inclined to prefer Winslow. 


He here met with | 


you build the depot south of town, opposite 
the court house.” “I will do it,” said 
Winslow. 

Dr. Green, knowing there had been irreg- 
ularities enough in the elections and legal 
proceedings in regard to the Mount Vernon 
Railroad to vitiate everything, if contested 
and pushed to investigation, went to Spring- 
field, and by help of W. H. Green, lobby 
member from Cairo, put a bill through by 
which everything hitherto done in the busi- 
ness was legalized, and the title of the 
Mount Vernon Railroad Company to the 
road, franchises, etc., confirmed, March 31, 
1869. April 8, the contract with Crawford 
& Doane was rescinded, and next day the 
contract was let to Winslow & Wilson. It 
was a four-cornered contract: St. Louis & 
Southeastern, one; Mount Vernon Company, 
two; Court, three; and Hobbs four, thus: 

It was first agreed to begin May 24, and 
finish by January 1. Iron, forty-five pounds 
to yard and fish-seale joint; guage and grade 
of Illinois Central; ties, eight feet long, six 
inches thick, six-inch face, 2640 to the mile; 
bridges, workmanlike; three stations, at 
Ashley, Mount Vernon and between. 

Second, agreed to give $100,000 county 
bonds, 14,700 acres of swamp lands, three 
acres in 600 yards of court house for a depot 
and right of way from Ashley to Mount 
Vernon. 

Third, agreed to issue the bonds on order 
of President of Mount Vernon Railroad and 
completion of road to Ashley, bonds bearing 
8 per cent, principal due in twenty years, 
payable after five years, and to cause swamp 
lands to be conveyed—the bonds to be a sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the railroad. 

Fourth, agreed to convey the swamp lands, 
ete. This was signed by E. F. Winslow, W. 
D. Green, T. 8. Casey, J. R. Satterfield, W. 
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Adams, F. 8. Casey and T. H. Hobbs. The | 


claim of the county against the United 


States for lands entered after donated by the | 


swamp land act, which sums from the 
County Court record B, page 632 to have been 
part of the proposition to aid the Mount 


Vernon Company, is entirely omitted in this 


contract. These proceedings secured the road. 

Perhaps we ought not to go back to say that 
in 1555 a Marion and Jefferson County Rail- 
road was chartered, but limited to two years 
to begin, so it didn’t begin. In 1865, a 
Shawneetown branch of the Illinois Central 
was chartered, which was expected to give 
us a road from Tonti through Mount Vernon. 
This lay pretty still until 1569, when April 
1, the St. Louis, Mount Carmel & New Al- 
bany Company was chartered. So at the 
April meeting, 1870, the Supervisors  re- 


ceived plenty of petitions, some asking a | 


vote on giving $500,000 to the St. Louis & 
Southeastern when the road extended to the 
east county line; some the same for a road 
toward Benton; some the same for the St. 
Louis, Mount Carmel & New Albany Com- 
pany; some the sume for almost anybody. 
The only tangible result was the extension 
of our road to the southeast, which was com- 
pleted in 1871. Then those splendid ma- 
chine shops were built which were burnt, as 
we shall notice hereafter. 

The Aiy Line.—We have already noticed 
that under the internal improvement scheme 


by the State during the mania of 1835 to — 


1838, a road was undertaken from Alton to 
Mount Carmel. The $4,000,000 borrowed 
to build all these roads was exhausted before 
any railroads were built. Gen. William 
Pickering was specially interested in this 
Albany & Mount Carmel road, and when the 
whole scheme fell through, the road was 
seized by its ereditors, and thus passed into 
the hands of Pickering. He undertook to 


finish it, and spent his fortune upon it, but 
only got a road from Princeton, Ind., to Al- 
bion, Il. He had arrangements made with 
Eastern capitalists for money, but when 
Elijah P. Lovejoy was killed at Alton and 
his press thrown into the river, they became 
alarmed, considering it an unsafe country 
for the investment of money, and withdrew 
their support. Gen. Pickering could go no 
further, but he held on to what he had till 
about the time he was appointed Governor 
of Washington Territory, when he sold out 
to Blueford, Wilson aud others. He got 
none of the money, but after his death his 
heirs got about $14,000. To cover contin- 
gencies, a charter was obtained, April 1, 
1869, for the St. Louis. Mount Carmel & 
New Albany Railroad, and perhaps another 
under the name of the Louisville. New Al- 
bany & St. Louis Air Line Railway Com- 
pany. Under the latter name, the company, 
by Augustus Bradley, President, and George 
Lyman, Secretary, executed a mortgage to 
Calhoun & Opdyke, of New York, for 
$4,525,000, due in 1902, but we don’t think 
they ever got any money. 

Not much was done then till 1581. May 
20, the stockholders met at the office of Bell 
& Green, in Mount Carmel, and resolved to 
issue $3,000,000 first mortgage bonds and 
$3,000,000 four per cent, fifty year cnmulative 
income bonds and $1,000,000 second mortgage 
bonds. Robert Bell was then President. 
holding two shares, while Goldthwaite, Burr 
& Wilson held 3,806. The same day it was 
resolved to increase the capital from $3,000- 
000 to $5,000,000. In November of the 
same year, the name was changed to Louis- 
ville, Evansville & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany. But in June 1881, the company had 
executed a mortgage to the Mercantile Trust 
Company and Noble C. Butler, in which 
the ronte is deseribed as being from New 
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Albany, by Huntingburg, Ingleton, Oakland 


City, Princeton, Mount Carmel, AJbion and 
Fairtield, to Mount Vernon, about 192 miles, 
forty-five miles being already finished from 
Ingleton to Albion. The change of name 
was made necessary by a consolidation with 
roads from Evansville to Jasper, Ind, and 
from Rockport to Gentryville, Ind., making 
now a total of 260 miles. March 1, 1852. 
the road was completed from Mount Vernon 
to Huntingburg, in all 202 miles, and by a 
mortgage $1,000,000 was raised to finish it 
to New Albany. Jonas H. French succeeded 
Mr. Bell as President, and he was sueceeded 
in turn by John Goldthwaite, the present 
incumbent. Thus it will be seen that the 
Air Line was built without costing our peo- 
ple any great effort or expense. Most of the 
money was really furnished by Ballon, of 
Boston. After it was completed, the road 
was much damaged by high waters, and lay 
quite awhile before trains ran regularly, 
but the result was a settling of the earth 
which made ‘it the best new road-bed in the 
State. Its business has grown rapidly, and 
it is alveady a paying road. The Salisbury 
Company do its repair work at present, but 
we expect other shops and a depot at no dis- 
tant day. The Air Line is using the Louis- 
ville & Nashville track to St. Louis, but expect 
to build a line of their own, when a connection 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio will give us the 
mos! direct ronte from St. Louis to the At- 
lantic. The road is noted for the courtesy 
of its officials. 

Coming Roads.—The Kaskaskia, St. Elmo 
& Southern Railroad Company was incorpo- 
rated in September, 1882, but by a delay in 
the notice of a meeting of the stockholders 
last spring, it was apprehended that damage 
might result, and a new incorporation was 
perfected July 30, 1883. B. F. Johnson, 
B. C. Smith, L. R. Stocker, I. H. Johnson, 


W. H. Smith, A. M. Johnson, Joseph 
Micksch and J. B. Leash, all of St. Elmo, 
are the incorporators; eapital, $10,000; 
shares, $50 each; route, Allamont by Mount 
Vernon, ete., to the Ohio, opposite Puducah. 
From Altamont there is a line of roads to 
Chicago already, 200 miles. The estimated 
cost of the road is $8,500,000, of which 
$500,000, to be raised on stock and $8,000, - 
000 on bonds. A meeting is to he held in 
October to issne the bonds. Timothy Genay 
and G. M. Haynes are the financial agenis. 
They have secured the indorsement of 
Gov. Hamilton, ex-Gov. Cullom, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, Mayor Harrison, Farwell & 
Co., the Missouri Pacifie and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad Companies, and many 
others, and have every assurance of being 
able tu place the bonds at once when issned. 
The right of way has heen secured for nearly 
the entire route. 

The Mount Vernon & Tamaroa Railroad 
comes in place of the Tamaroa, Mount Vernon 
& Vincennes Railroad, of two years ago. 
The latter lapsed by the two-years clause. 
Its length will be twenty-six miles; estimated 
cost, $450,000, of which $50,000 are to be 
raised on stock and $400,000 on first mort- 
gage bonds. It is to connect with the Wa- 
bash, Chester & Western, whose eastern termi- 
nus is Tamaroa, with the Air line, and be- 
yond the Mississippi with the Chester & 
Tron Mountain. This road has been consol- 
idated with the Kankakee, St. Elmo & 
Southern, Col. Evans, of the Mount Ver- 
non & Tamaroa, becoming Treasurer of the 
consolidated company, and R. A. D. Will- 
banks one of the Directors. All the right of 
way has been secured except a short distance 
near Mount Vernon. 

The Toledo, Texas & Rio Grande Railroad 
Company began June 7, 1882, incorporated 


for fifty years. The route is from Charles- 
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ton, Coles County, by Martinsville, in Clark 
County, to Cairo. Capital, $2,500,000. The 
incorporators are J. C. Allen, of Olney, 
John Mason, of Newton; J. G. Rupert, of 
Decatur; E. Pratt Bnell, of Warsaw; O. B. 
Ficklin, of Charleston; F. A. Vongassy, of 
Effingham; William Lindsay, of Martins- 
ville; Robert Hannah, of Fairfield; John H. 
Halley, of Newton. Judge J. C. Allen is 
President, J. G. Rupert, Secretary. The 
great advantage of this road is that it has 
its outlet to the northeast, striking the lake 
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than Chicago, parallel with searcely any 
other road, crossing them all, and running 
through an excellent but chiefly undeveloped 
or very imperfectly developed country. The 
right of way has been obtained, the timber 
cut off, and a great deal of the grading done. 
It runs across the southeast corner of the 
county, through the flourishing town of 
Belle Rive. 

Besides these roads, the Jacksonville, 
Northwestern & Southeast Railroad Com- 
pany was chartered in 1867, and is gradually 


commerce 600 miles nearer to the seaboard | moving down upon us from the northwest. 
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EDUCATIONAL—EARLY EFFORTS AT FREE SCHOOLS—THE DUNCAN LAW—EDUCATION AT PRESENT 
—STATISTICS—THE PRESS—EDITOR JOHN S, BOGAN—FIRST NEWSPAPERS—MOUNT VER- 
NON A NEWSPAPER GRAVEYARD—THE PRESS OF TO-DAY—RELIGIOUS 


HISTORY—OLD-TIME CHRISTIANITY—PIONEER 


MINISTERS— 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED—REV. JOHN JOHNSON, ETC. 


HE subject of education should interest 
every reader of this work, more, per- 
haps, than any other mentioned in the gen- 
eral history of Jefferson County. For we are 
told that it “iseducation forms the common 
mind,” and our forefathers appreciated this 
fact when they declared, in their famous 
ordinance of 1787, that “knowledge, with 
religion and morality, are necessary to the 
good government of mankind.” In that little 
clause they strnck the very keynote of Ameri- 
can liberty. 
country upon the face of the globe is an edu- 
cated power. The Czar of the Russias, ig- 
norant of international law, of domestic re- 
lations, of finance, commerce and the organ- 
ization of armies and navies, could never hold, 


*By W. I, Perrin 


The governing power in every | 


under the sway of his scepter, 70,000,000 of 
subjects. An autocrat must be virtuous and in- 
telligent, or only waste and wretchedness and 
wreck can wait upon his reign. England, with 
scrupulous care, fosters her great universities 
for the training of the sons of her nobility, 
for their places in the House of Lords, in 
the army, navy and church. What, then, 
ought to be the character of citizenship in a 
country where every man is born a king, and 
sovereign heir to all the franchises and 
trusts of the State and Republic? An ig- 
norant people can be governed, but only an 
intelligent and edueated people can govern 
themselves. 

When the survey of the Northwest Terri- 
tory was ordered by Congress, it was decreed 
that every sixteenth section of land should 
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be reserved for the maintenance of public 
schools within each township. The ordi- 
nance of 1787 proclaimed that “ schools and 
the means of education should forever be en- 
conraged.” By the act of Cougress passed 
April 18, 1818, euabling the people of Ih- 
nois to form a State Constitrtion, the “ Sec- 
tion numbered 16 in every township, and 
when such section had been sold or otherwise 
disposed of, other lands equivalent thereto 
and as contiguous as may be, should be 
granted to the State for the use of the inhab- 
itants of such township for the support of 
schools.” The act further stipulates “ That 
5 per cent of the net proceeds of the lands 
lying within said State, and which shall be 
sold by Congress from and after the Ist day 
of January, 1819, after dedneting all ex- 
penses incident to the same, shall be reserved 
for the purposes following: Two-fifths to be 
disbursed, under the direction of Congress, 
in making roads leading to the State; the 
residue to be appropriated by the Legislature 
of the State for the encouragement of learn- 


ing, of which one-sisth part shall be exclu- | 


sively bestowed on a college or nniversity.” 
In other words, Congress donated to the 
State a full township, six miles square, for 
seminary purposes, and the thirty-sixth part 
of all the residue of public lands in the State 
and 3 per cent of the net proceeds of the sales 
of the remainder, to support common schools 
and promote education in the then infant 
State. Truly a most magnificent and prince- 
ly donation and provision for education. 
The sixteenth section, so donated, amounted 
inthe State to nearly a million acres; in 
Jefferson County to over ten thonsand acres. 

Laws were first passed, directing Comunis- 
sioners’ Courts to appoint three Trustees for 
the school land in each township, where the 
inhabitants of such townships numbered 
twenty white persons. These Trustees had 


power to lease the school lands at public out- 
ery, after twenty days’ notice, to the highest 
bidder, for any period not exceeding ten 
years, the rents to be paid in improvements, 
or in shares of the products raised. The 
laws were crude, and fell far short of their 
intended object. The school lands, under 
the lessee or rental arrangement, yielded lit- 
tle or ne revenne; many of the renters, hav- 
ing no title to nor common interest in the 
land, only opened and cultivated enough for 
a bare support, and of course produced noth- 
ing to divide. Then squatters took posses- 
sion of a considerable portion, and wasted 
the timber, and in many ways depreciated 
the value of the lands. As aresult, the cause 
of education languished, and was at a stand- 
still for years. There werea great many in- 
fluences and obstacles in the way of a general 
diffusion of knowledge. The setilemeuts 
were sparse, and money or other means of 
remunerating teachers were scarce; and 
teachers, competent to impart even the com- 
mon rudiments of an English education were 
few and far between. 

This state of affairs continued until 1825, 
when Joseph Duncan, then a member of the 
State Senate, introduced a bill for the sup- 
port of common schools by a public tax. The 
preamble to the act was as follows: “ To 
enjoy our rights and liberties, we must un- 
derstand them; their security and protection 
ought to be the first object of a free people; 
and it is a well-established fact that no na- 
tion has ever continned long in the enjoy- 
ment of civil and political freedom which 
was not both virtuous and enlightened; and 
believing that the advancement uf literature 
always has been and ever will be the means 
of developing more fully the rights of man; 
that the mind of every citizen in a republic 
is the common property of society and con- 
stitutes the basis of its strength and happi- 
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ness; it is, therefore, considered the peculiar 
duty of a free government, like ours, to en- 
courage and extend the improvement and 
cultivation of the intellectual energies of the 


whole.” The text of this admirable law may 


be divined fromthe preamble. It gave edu- 
cation a powerful impetus. and common 
schools flourished in almost every settlement. 
But notwithstanding all this, the law was in 
advance of the civilization of the times. 
The early settlers had left the older States— 
the Southern States, where common school 
education never has flourished as it should-— 
and plunged into the wilderness, braving 
countless dangers and privations in order to 
better their individual fortunes and to escape 
the burdens of taxation, which advanced re- 
finement and culture in any people invaria- 
bly impose. Hence, the law was the subject 
of much bitter opposition. The very idea of 
a tax was so hateful, that even the poorest 
preferred to pay all that was necessary for 
the tuition of their children, or keep them in 
ignorance—which was generally the case— 
rather than submit to the mere name of tax. 

This law—the Duncan law, as it was 
ealled—is the foundation upon which rests 
the superstructure of the present common 
school system of Illinois. The law provided 
for the division of townships into school 
districts, in each of which were elected three 
School Trustees, corresponding to Directors 
of the present day, one Clerk, one Treasurer, 
one Assessor and one Collector. The Trust- 
ees of each district had supreme control and 
management of the school within the same, 
and the employment of teachers and fixing 
their remuneration. They were required to 
make an annual report to the County Com- 
missioners’ Court, of the number of children 
living within the bounds of such district, be- 
tween she ages of five and twenty-one years, 


and what number of them were actually | 


sent to school, with a certificate of the time 
a school was kept up, with the expenses of 
the same. Persons over the age of twenty- 
one years were permitted to attend school 
upon the order of the Trustees; and the his- 
tory of education in [llinois discloses the 
fact that it was no uncommon thing for men 
beyond the meridian of life to be seen at 
school with their cnildren. The law required 
teachers, at the close of their schools, to pre- 
pare schedules alphabetically the 
names of attending pupils, with their ages, 
the total number of days each pupil attended, 
the aggregate number of days attended, the 
average daily attendance, and the standing 
of each scholar. This schedule was submit- 
ted to the Trustees for their approval, as no 
teacher was paid any remuneration except on 
presentation tothe Treasurer of his schedule, 
signed by a majority of the Trustees. The 
law further provided, that all commun 
schools should be maintained and supported 
by a direct public tax. School taxes were’ 
payable either in money or in produce, and 
teachers would take the produce at market 
price, or if there was no current value, the 
price was fixed by arbitration. Fancy the 
schoolma’am of the present day, taking her 
hard-earned salary as a teacher in potatoes, 
turnips or coon skius! We have heard it re- 
lated of a teacher in one of the counties border- 
ing the Wabash River, that he was paid in 
coon skins for a ten weeks’ school; and after 
his school was out, he footed it to Vincennes, 
with his pelts upor his back, a distance of 
over thirty miles, and there disposed of them. 
When this wise and wholesome law was 
repealed by the Legislature, Gen. Duncan 
wrote, as if gifted with prophecy, “ ‘That 
coming generations would see the wisdom of 
his law, and would engraft its principles on 
their statute-books: that changes in the con- 
dition of society might render different ap- 


giving 
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plications of the same necessary, but that the 


principle was eternal, and the essence of free 
and enlightened government; and legislators 
who voted against the measure will yet live 
to see the day when all the children of the 
State will be educated through the medium 
of common schools, supported and main- 
tained by direct tax upon the people, the 
burden falling upon the rich and poor in 
proportion to their worldly possessions.” 
These predictions, yellow with the years of a 
half-century and over, have been faithfully 
fulfilled and verified. 

The Dunean schoo! law remained in force 
only a little over two years, when it was re- 
pealed. The great objection, as we lave 
said, to the law, was the tax clause. This 
was, substantially, that the legal voters of 
any school district had power, at any of their 
meetings, to cause either the whole or one- 
half of the sum necessary to maintain and 
conduet a school in said district, to be raised 
by taxation. And ifthe voters decided that 
only one-half of such required amount was 
to be so raised, the remainder was tobe paid 
by the parents, masters and guardians, in 
proportion to the number of pupils which 
each of them raighi send to such school. No 
person, however, could be taxed for the sup- 
port of any free school unless by his or her 
consent first obtained in writing, though all 
persons refusing to be taxed were precluded 
from sending pupils to such school. In al- 
most every district there were those who had 
no children to educate, and then there was 
an uncivilized element of frontier life, who 
believed education was a useless and un- 
necessary accomplishment, and only needful 
to divines and lawyers; that bone and muscle 
and the ability to labor were the onlv require- 
ments necessary to fit their daughters and 
sons for the practical duties of life. A prov- 
erb then current was (in many localities), 


“ The more book-learning the more rascals.” 
To quote a localism of the day, “Gals didn’t 
need to know nothin’ about books, and all 
that boys orter know was how to grub, maul 
rails and hunt.” That senseless prejudico, 
born of the crude civilization of the early 
period of the country, has descended, ina 
slight degree, to the present, and yet tinges 
the complexion of society in many different 
localities. 

After the repeal of the Dunean law, edu- 
cation, for nearly a generation, was in any- 
thing but a flourishing condition, either in 
this county or in the State. Like the stag- 
nant waters of a Southern lagoon, it was 
difficult to tell whether the current flowed 
backward or forward. For many years the 
schoolhouses, school books, school teachers 
and the manner of instruction were of the 
most primitive character throughout the 
whole of Southern Ilinois. The honses 
were the proverbial log cabin, so often de- 
scribed in the early annals. A few of these 
humble schoolhouses, unused and almost 
rotted down, may still be occasionally seen, 
eloquent of an age forever past. The early 
books were as primitive as the cabin school- 
houses, and the early teacher was, perhaps, 
the most primitive of all. The old-time 
pedagogue was a marked and distinctive 
character of the early history—one of the 
vital forces of the earlier growth. He con- 
sidered the matter of imparting the limited 
knowledge he possessed a mere question of 
effort, in which the physical element predomi- 
nated. If he couldn't talk or read it into 
a pupil, he took a stick and mauled it into 
him. 

The schoolmaster usually, by common con- 
sent, was a personage of distinction and im- 
portance. He was of higher authority, even 
in the law, than the Justice of the Peace, 
and ranked him in social position. He was 
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considered the intellectual center of the 
neighborhood and was consulted upon all 
subjects, public and private. Most generally 
he was a hard-shell Baptist in religion, a 
Demucrat in politics and worshiped Gen. 
Jackson as his political savior. But the 
old-time pedagogue—-the pioneer of Ameri- 
can letters—is a thing of the past, and we 
shall never see his like again. He is ever 
in the van of advancing civilization, and fled 
before the whistle of the locomotive or the 
click of the telegraph was heard. He can- 
not live within the pale of progress. His 
race became extinct here more than a quarter 
of a century ago, when the common school 
system began to take firm hold and become a 
fixed institution among the people. The 
older citizens remember him, but to the 
young of to-day he is a myth, and only lives 
in tradition, 

The school laws, after the repeal of the 
Dunean law, were often changed—they were 
revised and changed again before they at- 
tained to the perfection we at present have 
in them. Even now, they are susceptible of 
improvement, though they are superior to 
those of many other States. A pecnliarity in 
the different State constitutions is that per- 
taining to education. The constitution of 
1818, while indorsing education in a general 
way, is silent upon the subject of educating 
the masses through the medium of the com- 
mon schools. The framers of the constitu- 
tion of 1848 went a little further; they said 
that the General Assembly might provide a 
system of free schools. It was not, however, 
till efter halfa century of existence as a State, 
that her delegates, in convention assembled, 
engrafted upon the pages of her organic law 
a mandatory section, declaring “that the 
General Assembly shall provide a thorough 
and efficient system of free schools, whereby 
ali children of this State may receive a good 


common school education;” and the last Gen- 


eral Assembly (1882-83), among the few re- 
deeming acts of its long, turbulent session, 
was one compelling all parents, guardians, 
ete.,to educate the children intrustedto them. 

The first school ever taught in Jefferson 
County was iz 1820, by Joel Pace, whom we 
have mentioned elsewhere as the first Coun- 
ty and Cireuit Clerk. It was taught ina 
floorless cabin, without ceiling or window— 
perhaps without a shutter to the door. The 
pupils comprised the children of William 
Maxey, probably, and John and Henry Wil- 
kerson’s, one or two of Isaac Casey’s and a 
few of James and Lewis Johnson’s. The 
next schoo] was taught by James Donglas, at 
Old Shiloh. Douglas was a man of educa 
tion, and, tt is said, understood several dif- 
ferent languages. He boarded at Zadok 
Casey’s much of the time, and from him Mr. 
Casey received the rndiments of an English 
education. The Shiloh house in which 
Douglas taught was burned down the next 
fall, and hence his was the only school 
tanght in it. Another was afterward built, 
near the same site. Emory P. Moore tanght, 
perhaps, the third school in the county at 
Union, in 1820-21. In 1822, W. L. Howell 
taught in the same house. About 1821-22, 
an Irishman named Freeman taught a school 
on Mulberry Hill, in a cabin that had been 
built by Clark Casey and afterward aban- 
doned. Referring to the early schools of the 
county, Mr. Johnson says: “The schools 
were not large nor learned. The Testament, 
spelliug-book and arithmetic, with writing, 
constituted the course of study; and it didn’t 
‘yuu smooth,’ for nearly all the schools were 
loud—just as lond as the children’s lungs 
could make them, every one studying at the 
top of his voice; yet the teachers were more 
rigorous in discipline than is common at 
present.” 
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The following statistics will show some- 
thing of the present status of education in 
the county: 

Number of children in the county under 


(RUS OMS WWEHTIES 6.6 cos noo Gcomedsonaco 11,041 
Number of children between six and twen- 

(HOHE IE 3S en noasee coe ono neoaeeS G,ti4 
Number of graded schools in county... . y 
Number of schoothouses, brick, 4; frame, 

Ss (korg, Wie WOW ooo dono os uuooecosae cae 109 
Number of males attending school, 2,942: 

femalesp eo uewOtdleasaies one cession 5,729 
Number of male teachers employed, 89; 
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Fund for school purposes from all sources, $38, 139.37 
Total expenditures for schools, etc....... 32,191.28 


Balance on hand June 30, 1883......... $ 5,948.14 

The Press. —A history of the county which 
did not give a full aud complete history of 
the press would be incomplete, to say the 
least. Jefferson County. like many other por- 
tions of the State—and many portions, even, 
of the whole country—has been a great news. 
paper graveyard. For a history of the 
many enterprises—living and dead, past and 
present—in the “art preservative of al] arts,” 
we are indebted to Dr. A. Clark Jolmson, 
who knows more of the press history, as well 
as the entire history of Jefferson County, 
than any other man. living. His sketch of 
the press is as follows: 

It ought not to be difficult to prepare a full 
and counected account of our newspaper en- 
terprises, but it isso; and chiefly, we sup- 
pose, because our papers changed owners so 
often, and so many of our editors and pub- 
lishers have left us. We trust, however, 
that the reader will find nearly all the lead- 
ing actors and events in this line in the fol- 
lowing sketch: 

The Jeffersonian. — Our present Circuit 
Clerk, John S. Bogan, was the principal one 
“to be, to do and to suffer” in this, our first 
attempt. A few words of him are not out of 
place here. The son of a printer, Mr. Bogan 


‘in Grand Prairie. 
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had learned the art in the Congressional 
Globe office at Washington City in early boy- 
hood, and followed types till 1840, He then 
located a few miles out of town, near the line 
of Montgomery and Prinee George Coun- 
ties, in Maryland. He was born in Shenan-: 
doah County, Va., in 1820. His father, 
Benjamin Bogan. was also a Virginian, and 
a fine type of that old Virginia gentleman 
now fast passing away. For many years he 
edited and published a newspaper in both 
Virginia and Ohio, and then located in 
Washington City. Our old editor, John S., 
has been with us so long that we all know 
him. He is a part of us—a very large part, 
for his heart is large enough and warm 
enough to take in the whole human race. 
He came here young, and buoyant with hope 
and life, and now he is growing old and is 
fast descending the shady side of life. For 
forty years he has gone in and out among us, 
and his long and active life is without spot 
or blemish. Although he long ago retired 
from the editorial chair, he has always been 
in public life, until the county machinery 
would hardly run withont his aid. 

He came toour county in 1846, at the sug- 
gestion of Gov. Casey, who was ever trying 
to bring the better class of immigration 
hither, and bought the old Sam Casey place 
He was qnite a success- 
ful farmer, and remained here till 1851. T. 
BL. Tanner, having learned from Gov. Casey 
that Bogan was a printer, rode out to his 
farni and remaineda day or two with him, 
discussing the project of starting a paper in 
Mount Vernon. The result was that the 
paper was determined upon, and a subserip- 
tion by the citizens footed up $156. A pause 
H. T. Pace inquired how winch 
more was wanted, and finding it was $200 
offered to loan that sum, taking notes due in 
one and two years. 


ensued. 
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Bogan founda partner in the person of 
Augustus A. Stickney, then at Centralia. 
Stickney, we believe, was originally from St. 
Clair County, and was related to the O’Mal- 
venys. He was a man of brain and vim, but 
not much physical strength. An old Ram- 
mage press was secured at Belleville. It had 
formerly done service at Alton. It was inked 
with balls instead of a roller. Its mahogany 
frame would indicate that it had once been a 
fine one, but it required four tremendous 
pulls to print a paper. This was too much 
for Stickney, who got to spitting blood when 
he went to strike off the paper; so in a few 
weeks he retired, went to Fairfield and 
started a paper there. Let us finish him: 
From Fairfield he went South, and at length 
brought up in San Francisco, where he pub- 
lished, and perhaps still 
Alaska Herald. We have a copy of his 
paper, Vol. VL, No. 140, a good deal English, 
some Russian, and in his terms he agrees to 
take greenbacks at par. 

The first number of the Jeffersonian was 
issued in August, 1S51. It was a modest 
sheet, of six column size, with some adver- 
tisements, and enjoyeda circulation of about 
six hundred copies. The Hamilton County 
printing was done here, but beyond this the 
job work did net amornt to much. Prob- 
ably, in the way of Eastern exchanges, the 
Jeffersonian excelled any other paper we 
evet had. The Alton Telegraph and the 
State Register, hoth dailies, were also on the 
exchange list. besides the few papers then 
published in Southern Tllinois, as the Cairo 
Argus, Benton Standard, Shawneetown .Ad- 
vocate, Belleville Advocate, Salem Advocate 
and the rest of the Advocates, 
called or not. 
cial success, 


whether so- 
Ii was not, however, a finan- 
resembling, in this respect, 
Grossman’s Benton Standard, and most of 
the papers of that day in Southern Illinois. 


publishes, the | 


After Stickney left, Bogan had helps— 
Wallace; Matchett, the universal tramper, 
who could scare all the boys by his fearful 
recitations of Shakespeare; Frank Manly, 
who married and went to Mount Carmel and 
died; John A. Wall for a short time, T. T. 
Wilson, E. V. Satterfield, ef al. This office 
produced the first roller ever used in the 
county. Bogan was the building committee, 
and Ed Satterfield the muster mechanic. Hd 
Noble made a tin mold; the materials were 
mixed and cooked in an old iron pot, and 
the whole performance took place inthe mid- 
dle of Main street, in front of the office. 
Thus the modern improvements were intro- 
duced. Yet the enterprise failed to pay, and 
in three years was hopelessly in arrears—as 
papers are apt to be when their subscribers are. 
Pace sued on his notes, and finally Bogan, 
his paper and his farm all “went under” to- 
gether. 

Tanner, at this time, was Circuit Clerk, 
having been elected in 1852, and he re- 
proached himself asthe cause of M1. Bogan’s 
misfortune. Downing Baugh was now Judge, 
filling the unexpired term of S. 8. Marshall. 
So Tanner, having first obtained a promise 
of Judge Baugh, resigned his office and Bo- 
Thus 
began Bogan’s somewhat protracted term as 
Clerk of the Circuit Court, dating from Sep- 
tember. 1854. 

In August of that year, however, in wind- 
ing up his affairs, he had sold his old press 
to Bowman & Robinson for $825 in gold. 
These gentlemen were from St. Louis; the 
former a son of wealthy parents, the latter 
fresh from California; both nice young men 
—too nice to be satistied with so rough a 
press. Before they had run it long, they 
offered to sell Mr. Bogan the whole concern 
for about $200. Robinson soon quit, and 
Bowman persevered for about six mont!is 


gan was appointed to suceeed him. 
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when he sold out to Dodds, Johnson & Co. 
The origin of this company was peculiar. 
The county had recently come in possession 
of about 19,000 aeres of swamp lands. One 
party was in favor of selling these lands im- 
mediately, and talked of a great system of 
drainage and numerous new schoolhouses as 
the result. Dodds favored selling, partly, 
it may be—and very naturally—because ho 
was Couzty Clerk, and would receive $1.50 
for every deed made by the county, A 
caucus of those opposed to selling and in 
favor of holding the lands as a means of 
some day securing a railroad. was held— 
Casey, Scates, Johnson and Tanner, perhaps, 
forming the caucus. They resolved to form 
a company and buy the Jejfersonian, and 
run it in the interests of their railroad proj- 
ect, fighting the proposed sale of the lands. 
Of course this design was not even whispered 
to Dodds. The company was soon formed, 
composed of W. Dodds, John N. Johnson, 
Z. Casey, W. B Scates, T. B. Tanner, An 
dersun & Mills, J. Pace & Son. This was in 
April, 1855. 

Tanner, fresh from the Legislature, be- 
came the editor. A Mr. Smith—not John, 
but Lute B., from Evansville—an inferior 
printer but not easy to get rid of, was fore- 
man, aided by any boys he could pick up, 
especially, and for most of the time, by 
John A. Wall. Tanner went to St. Louis 
and secured a number of advertisements. 
The people were talked to, and the subserip- 
tion list ran up to eleven or twelve hundred. 
A new press was bought from Frank Manly, 
and Daniel Anderson took a wagon to Gray- 
ville and hauled it home. In short, the en- 
terprise was quite a success. After Dodds, 
Johnsen & Co. hadrun the concern one year, 
and had accomplished their design—the sell- 
ing of the lands had been voted down by the 
people—but still wishing to have a county 


paper, they fell into the generous conrse of 
giving the use of the press to anybody that. 
would take it and publish a paper. 

The Seutinel.—This was tho next paper 
that made its appearance. Tanner and Tom 
Casey were practicing law together and Will- 
iam Anderson was stndying. Casey and 
Anderson were ambitious, and wished to try 
their hands at’the newspaper awhile, and 
Tanner consented to the use of his name. 
So Tanner, Casey & Anderson it was. They 
took the office for one year. The paper was 
styled the Sentine/, and Anderson was the os- 
tensible editor. John A. Wall and Jvuel V. 
Baugh were the typos. John had been 
“devil” a good deal, but we believe Joe just 


went in with searcely any initiation. It was 
before Casey had learned to write—we mean 


like he does on the Judge's docket —so the 
boys could read nearly all his articles. Tan- 
ner wrote the long articles—so long, the boys 
did not have time to correct the prvofs care- 
fully, and Anderson not being a born writ- 
ing master, it went hard with the editorials. 
Tanner said that sometimes when the paper 
came out, and he looked at the “ leader,” he 
could hardly remember whether he had ever 
written anything like it or not. The Sentinel 
did not prove very profitable, in fact, iit be- 
gan at the wrong time—just after the Presi- 
dential election in 1856, when every bady 
was cooling off so, when the year was out, 
Tanner, Casey & Anderson went out. And 
Baugh went out. 

The Egyptian Torehlight.—Dodds, John- 
son & Co. now sold their press and fixtures 
to William R. Hollingsworth and John A, 
Wall. They christened their paper the 
Egyptian Torehlight, and published under 
the firm style of Hollingsworth & Wall, Ed 
Satterfield and Sam Bird assisting. In the 
fall, 1857. Wall withdrew and went to Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., and Hollingsworth went on 
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alone, but not long. The Torchlight did not 
shine so long as the Sentinet did—not much 
over six months—say from spring till late in 
1857. Hollingsworth then surrendered the 
office, not having yet paid for it, and went 
to Missuuri or Arkansas. He came from 
Towa. After Hollingsworth & Wall had both 
gone, Ed Satterfield issued the paper for a 
few weeks, makiug no notable change in it 
except the adoption of a motto that some 
were wicked enough to say was ambiguous: 
“ Egyptian darkness and Jackson Democracy 
—one and inseparable.” The paper then 
again changed hands and name 

The Advocate.—-This was the name of the 
new paper. 5S. Turner Brown was the new 
proprietor and Ed Satterfield and Frank 
Dowler were his forces. This enterprise 
lasted from “late in 1857,” vide supra, until 
very late in 1857—that is, for about three 
weeks. Dr. Brown was from Alabama by 
way of Metropolis, and his tall, slender fig- 
ure, his very jtall, slender coat, his nervous 
locomotion, his fray with Mr, Thorn, his real 
estate speculations, his marriage to Miss Jen- 
nie Lewellyn and his departure will be well 
remembered by many. The lady mentioned 
was a niece to H. D. Hinman, was out on a 
visit from West Virginia, was yuite hand- 
some and accomplished and was with the 
Doctor when they were heard from—what 
was long the last time; they were then at 
Memphis, he a surgeon in McCullough’s 
army, which was moving into Arkansas. Re- 
cently we learn that the Doctor now lives 
near Little Rock. and is succeeding well. 
After the Doctor left, Ed Satterfield again 
came in as the forlorn hope, and kept the 
paper going till after the publication of the 
delinquent tax list in the spring of 1808. 

The Mount Vernon Star.—Up to January, 
1858, the press was still owned by Dodds, 


Johnson & Co., and occupied the room over | 
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Joel F. Watson’s store, east of the present 
Phoenix Block. J. R. Satterfield now bought 
the office for about $250, and kept it till 
after the sale of delinquent tax lands, as 
above-mentioned, when he sold it to Curtis 
& Lane for $300, and, we suppose, “was 
happy.” The new men, SB. Curtis and 
James S. Lane, were both from Ypsilanti, 
Mich., both were school teachers and Curtis 
had studied law. Wall was in Centralia. 
and Curtis & Lane sent for him to take 
charge of the type and press: work, as they 
were not printers, and Wall felt “ passing 
rich” on a promise of $450 a year. Todd 
Wilson was his only “devil.” We now find 
the office over James M. Pace’s store, in the 
Johnson House, and the paper comes forth 
as the Mount Vernon Star, with a Latin . 
motto, something like Non nobis solum, sed 
toto mundo nati. The proprietors were 
strongly anti-slavery—perhaps Abolitionists 
would not be too strong a word; but they 
tried to make the {paper neutral and failed, 
as usual. People found them out, and did 
not support them well. So, in 1859, at the 
end of one year, they retired, giving Wall a 
lease for another year. We believe they both 
returned to Michigan. Lane went into the 
army and was killed, and Curtis is practic- 
ing law. 

Wall soon after moved the office into the 
basement of the old Odd Fellows Hall. Todd 
Wilson and Ham Watson—now Dr. Watson, 
of Woodlawn—were his helpers. At the end 
of nine months, Curtis & Lane, and Wall 
and all of them failed to finish paying for the 
press;! Wall’s lease succumbed to a prior 
claim, and Judge Satterfield closed up the 
business by taking possession. But the Star 
was not extinguished. The Satterfield boys, 
Ed and John, moved into a room up-stairs in 
the court house, where it remained until they 
sold out to Hayes in the fall of 1865. In 
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the meantime it was still changing hands. | unquestionably Republican. After publish- 


We had Satterfield Bros., or Satterfield & 
Bro., til] 1861. Ned went to the war, and 
John ran it till the close of the year, then he 
went South, and Judge Satterfield and Wm. 
Davisson ran it till the next spring. Ned 
came back and ran it till fall, then both ran 
it till Hayes bought it. 

The Mount Vernon Guardian.—In April, 
1860, the Guardian appeared. It was pub- 
lished by Russell & Wall. Alex Russell was 
from Minnesota, and was son-in-law to Mr. 
Erwin, who had bought and located on the 
hill where L. N. Beal lives. 
bought their press from Judge O’Malveny, 
of Centralia; it was the same that had been 
used by the sowewhat noted J. G. D. Petty- 
john, when he was publishing his Modern 
Pharos. It was located up-stairs in the build- 
ing now oecenpied by W. E. Jackson, south 
side of the public square. This was our first 
Republican paper; indeed, it rather {claimed 
to be a War Democrat. Thus it went on for 
one year, when Wall joined the army, and 
was succeeded by William Durlinger, an- 
other son-in-law of Mr. Erwin. In a few 
months, Russell sold his interest to Durlin- 
ger, and weut to Belleville, and started the 
Bellville Demoeral. Durlinger held up man- 
fully for some time, but at last gave way, 
and retired toa farm near Tamaroa. Not 
liking that, he changed again, went to Belle- 
ville, and is stil] there with Russell, publish 
ing the Democrat. We believe it was in 
March, 1868, that the Guardian went down. 

The Unconditional Unionist.—By this 
time—1863— Wall came home from the army, 
crippled, and some of his friends aided him 
to purchase the Guardian office. He moved 
to the room formerly occupied by Jack Fly 
as a furniture shop, near the old stand of D. 
Baltzell, and gave his paper the name of 
Unconditional Unionist. Of course it was 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


Russell & Wall | 


ing this paper for three years, Wall pulled 
out and went to Salem. Then A. B. Barrett 
and others formed a stock company, that we 
might not be left without a Republican 
paper, and soon found a man-—A. J. Alden 
—to publish it. Jack kept it going, aided, 
of course, by Barrett and others, until the 
summer of 1867. He then went to Me- 
Leansboro, and started the Hamilton Sucker, 
and was succeeded by George W. Moray. 
But Moray did not seem to succeed any fur- 
ther, for in five weeks he subsided and went 
to Princeton, Ky., and started a paper there. 

The Stalesman.—This paper followed the 
Unionist. Henry Hitchcock, from Indian- 
apolis, bought the press and fixtures, put 
Theodore Tromley in as chief “ type tosser,” 
and issued his first paper September 3, 1867. 
Hitchcock was a nice, pleasant gentleman, 
and his paper did well until domestic afflic- 
tions compelled him to relinquish the busi- 
ness. He sold out in 1873. 

The Free Press.—C. L. Hayes, as before 
noticed, bought the Star office from Satter. 


’ field in November, 1865, and on the 6th day 


of December issued his first paper, with the 
name of the Mount Vernon Free Press. From 
the court honse he moved to the room over 
Tom Goodrich’s store, where it was burned 
in the great fire of March 16, 1869. His 
friends promptly rallied to his aid, and in 
about a month after the fire he had a new 
press, and resumed the publication of his 
paper. Hayes, with all that bitterness which 
sometimes injured hiin, must ever {be ranked 
very high as an editor and newspaper man- 
ager. 
judicious in the use of the scissors, and much 


He was a good hand to gather news, 


above the average in his editorials. He pub- 
lished the first history of Jefferson County, 
and expended $100 in assisting the writer in 
gathering up materials and preparing the 
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sketches that appeared from week to week in 
his columns. In March, 1872, he sold to R. 
A. D. Wilbanks and G. M. Haynes, under 
whose management it continued till the next 
October, Jolin Wightman being chief print- 
er. This last purchase may have been made 
for a political purpuse—we can’t suy. 

The press was still nearly new; it was one 
that Wilbanks & Haynes had traded the 
old Star press for in Chicago, paying the 
difference, These gentlemen, now having no 
special object to accomplish, let the office to 
W. H. Mantz. He ‘continued till the spring 
of 1876, when he assumed a hostile attitude 
toward Wilbanks & Anderson, wherettpon 
they “elected that his lease should termi- 
nate,” and he went out, and became corre- 
spondent of the Missouri Republican. He 
was sueceeded in the Press office by Don 
Don was a Greenbacker now, and 
and the editorials 
presented a rare combination of softness and 


Davisson. 
so was the Free Press, 


roughness. It will be remembered that the 
Greenbackers that year—1877—elected two 
of their ecandidates—John N. Satterfield, 
County Clerk, and John D. Williams, Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 

But it soon became necessary to do some- 
thing more; so, in April, 1879, the Jefferson 
Cowily Greenback Printing Company was 
organized. William B. Anderson, Seth F. 
Crews and William H. Smith were the Com- 
missioners to obtain license, etc., from the 
State. The object, as stated in their ap- 
plication, was to print and publish a weekly 
newspaper and to doa general printing, pub- 
lishing and book-binding business, with 
power to change the weekly to a semi-week- 
ly, tri-weekly or daily. Their capital was 
$2,000, in 200 shares of $10 each, and their 
corporation was torun for ninety-nine years. 
The principal stockholders were W. B. An- 
derson, W. H. Smith and 8. F. Crews, tif- 
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teen shares each; G. W. Evans, G. L. Var- 
nell, John Wilbanks, Ananias Knowles and 
Jesse H. Smith, ten shares each; the rest 
running from nine shares down to one. No- 
vember 8, 1879, they elected as Directors, 
for three years, T. Anglen, L. B. Gregory, 
J. B. Pearcy. Ananias Knowles, Alonzo Jones 
and G. W. Evans. Thus backed—and green- 
backed—the thing looked fearfully strong; 
but the high colors soon began to fade, and 
in February, 1880, they sold out to H. H. 
Simmons, of the News. During the brief 
existence uf the Free Press, in its last days, 
Anderson was the editor, and the vigor and 
earnestness — not to say acrimony,— with 
which he threw hot shot into the defunct old 
parties are too fresh in mind ‘to be referred 
to here. 

The News.—September 2, 1871, isthe date 
of the first issue of the Mount Vernon News. 
It was published by Lawrence F. Tromly, 
the auxiliary side being furnished by Kim- 
ball & Taylor, of Belleville, and the style of 
the concern being L. F. Tromley & Co. 
Theodore Tromley, who had handled some 
types for Satterfield, and had graduated un- 
der Jack Alden. on the Hamilton Sucker, 
joined Lawrence and they bought the office. 
Under the style of Tromly Bros., they then 
changed the paper to a quartoof eight pages, 
and moved from Varnell’s Block to the Phe- 
nix Block. L. F. Tromly began his experi- 
ence with Duvlinger & Russell, in 1861, and 
now publishes the Shawnee News. 

In the spring of 1576, the Tromly brothers 
sold out to C. L. Hayes, and Hayes to C. A. 
Keller in January, 1877, Hayes retaining 
possession till April 1. November 28, Kel- 
ler sold to H. H. Simmons. Simmons was 
an Eastern man, who came West in 1849. 
After exploring the West, from Dubuque to 
New Orleans, he went into the Alton Demo- 
crat office with John Fitch, and remained 
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there two years. He then went to Greene 
County, and published the Carrollton Demo- 
erat for one year, and then the Logan Coun- 
ty Democrat for one year, and through the 
Presidential campaign, fighting Fremont. 
He was then correspondent for the Heratd 
for a time, after which he traveled several 
years in thé East, in the interest of the North 
Missouri and the Atlantic & Great Western 
Railroad. In 1567, he started the Lebanon 
Journal, as an independent and local news- 
paper, and continued it for several years, 
when he sold out to Eckert and went back to 
Washington County, Ohio. He {there bonght 
a half interest in the Demvcratic paper and 
remained one year, when his wife died and 
he went to Cleveland, where his sister lived. 
Thence, he came here in April, 1877, and ran 
the News for C. A. Keller till November 28, 
when he bonght it, as before stated. 

In February, 1880, Mx. Simmons bought 
the ree Press, and his paper is now the 
Mount Vernon News and Free Press. He 
paid what was, perhaps, a good price for the 
Free Press—31,100; but he has shown him- 
self what most printers are not--a good 
financier, and has the whole outfit of both 
papers paid for. The News is the first paper 
in the county that proved a financial success. 
By this, and bya dignified course, with a 
good deal of editorial ability, the News has 
attained a high rank among the local papers 
of the State. 

The Sucker State.—In May, 1873, C. L. 
Haves and R. M. Morrison bought Henry 
Hiteheock’s Statesman office,and began the 
publication of the Sucker State. In changing 
hands, the News changed polities — from 
Republican to Democratic—with out change of 
name; but in ease of the Statesman the 
change of name was as conspicuons as that of 
Morrison retired 
1878, 


its political complexion. 
from the Sucker State December 27, 
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and January 17, 1874, Hayes drupped the 
co-operative ontside, after which he claimed 
to have “the only paper printed in Jefferson 
County.” But this county is too small a 
stream to float large or heavily-laden craft, 
so he finally ran aground and went to pieces. 

The Weekly Hxponent.—In our biograph- 
ical department will be fonnd a sketch of 
Mr. Edward Hitchcock, the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Exponent. This supersedes 
the necessity to notice here his previous la- 
bors asa journalist. In November, 1878, 
when solicited by Republicans of Jefterson 
County to publish a paper here, he was, and 
had been for two years, publishing a paper 
at Casey, iu Clark County, bearing the name 
of the Hvponent. At that date—November, 
187$8—the Republieans of Jefferson County 
invited Mr. Hitchcock to locate at Mount 
Vernon, and to bring hither his press and 
printing material. He did so; and on the 
5th day of December, 1878, the first number 
of Vol. III of the Hxponent was issued in 
Mount Vernon. Since that date, and up to 
the present, during a period of nearly tive 
years, the paper has regularly appeared, not- 
withstanding diffienlties and trials that can 
scarcely be appreciated by those who never 
tried to stem the tide of adverse political 
sentiment and contend with a majority such 
as uniformly sweeps all before it at election 
in Jefferson County. The paper is now well 
established, with u good circulation and 
liberal patronage in the way of job work and 
advertising. The office has been recently 
moved from the northwest corner of the same 
block to rooms in the Crews building, corner 
of Bunyan and Washington streets. It will 
not, perhaps, detract from Mr. Hitchcock’s 
reputation to attribute his success, in part, to 
the amiable character of his family, as well 
as to his own ability as a journalist. 

Church Histor y.—The state of society fifty 
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or sixty years ago here was rough and rude. 
But for all this, that curse of humanity, 
intemperance, was no more prevalent, in 
proportion to population, than now —perhaps 
not as much. Scarcely was the nucleus of a 
settlement formed ere a distillery was 


started; for where there was such profusion | a 


of snakes there must be whisky to cure their 
bites! The settlers endured privations and 
hunger, and their children cried for bread 
for want of mills, they groped in ignorance 
for want of schools and churches, but the 
still house was reared in their midst, where 
the farmer exchanged his bag of corn for the 
pioneer beverage of the border. This 1s but 
the history of Illinois, and particularly of 
the southern part of the State. In every fam- 
ily the jug of bitters was to be found, and 
was regularly partaken of by every member 
of the household, especially during the chill 
season. The visit of a neighbor was signal- 
ized by producing the bottle or demijohn. 
At all rnstic gatherings, liquor was consid- 
ered an indispensable article, and was freely 


used. Everybody drank whisky. Even min- | 


isters sometimes took a little as an—ague 
preventive, or for the stomach’s sake. There 
were some rough neighborhoods in which the 
people resisted all advancement and prog- 
ress. In these, liquor was used to great es- 
cess, and then, as now, was an active pro- 
moter of broils, disturbances and fights. Jn 
these affrays—to their credit be it said— fists 
and feet were alone used, and were called 
“rough and tumble.” The knife, the pistol 
and tue bludgeon were then unknown, and 
are the products of a much later and more 
advanced civilization. These sections were 
known as “hard neighborhoods,” and were 
shunned by all respectable emigrants seeking 


homes, who were so fortunate as to find out | 


their reputation. 
Into this rude state of society came the 


| oe 
| Pioneer preacher, as 


“one crying in the wil- 


derness.” These old-time ministers were 
characters, in their way. They were pos- 
sessed of an individuality peculiarly their 
own, and as different from the high-bred 
clergymen of the present day as possible. As 
class, they were uneducated, rough and res- 
olute, and exactly suited to the day and 
civilization in which they lived. They en- 
countered and overcame obstacles that would 
appall their effeminate representatives of a 
later period. They were exactly suited, we 


repeat, to the civilization in which they 


lived, and seem-to have been chosen vessels 
to fulfill a certain mission. These humble 
pioneers of frontier Christianity proclaimed 
the glad tidings to the eariy settlers, ata 
time when the country was so poor that no 
other kind of ministers could have been main- 
tained. They spread the Gospel of Christ 
where educated preachers with salaries could 
not have been supported. They preached the 
doctrine of free salvation, without money 
and without price, toiling hard in the in- 
terim of their labors to provide themselves 
with a scanty subsistance. They traversed 
the wilderness through sunshine and storm; 
slept in the open air, with the green earth 
for a couch and the blue sky for a covering; 
swam swollen streams, suffered cold, hunger 
and fatigue with anoble heroism, and all for 
the sake of doing their Master's will and of 
saving precious souls from perdition. 

Many of these old-time preachers sprang 
from and were of the people, and were with- 
out ministerial training, except in religious 
exercises and the study of the Seriptures. 
In those days it was not thought necessary 
that a minister should be a scholar, but that 
he might be from the common people, just as 
some of the disciples were from the lowly 
fishermen of Gallilee, and that it was sufli- 
cient for him to preach from a knowledge of 


the Bible alone; to make appeals warm from 
the heart; to paint the joys of heaven and 
the miseries of hell tothe imagination of the 
sinner; to terrify him with the one and ex- 
hort him, by a life of righteousness, to attain 
the other. Many of these added to their 
Scriptural knowledge a diligent perusal of 
Youny’s Night Thoughts, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Jenkins on Atonement and other kin- 
dred works, which gave more compass to their 
thoughts and brighter imagery to their fancy. 
In profuse and flowery language, and with 
glowing enthusiasm ard streaming eyes, they 
told the story of the crown of thorns, of 
Golgotha and Calvary. 

Their sermons sometimes turned upon 
matters of controversy—unlearned arguinents 
on the subjects of free grace, baptism, free- 
will, election, faith, jusitfication and the 
final perseverance of the saints. But that 
in which they excelled was the earnestness of 
their words and manner, the vividness of the 
pictures they drew of the ineffable bliss of 
the redeemed and the awful and eternal 
torments of the unrepentant They painted 
the lake of fire and brimstone and the tor- 
ments of hell so plain, that the startled sin- 
ner, in his excited imagination, could hear 
the ponderous iron doors open and their 
rusty hinges creik. But, above all, they 
ineuleated the great principles of justice and 
sound morality, and were largely instrumental 
in promoting the growth of intellectual ideas, 
in bearing the condition and in elevating the 
morals of the people; and to them are we 
indebted for the first establishment of Chris- 
tian institutions throughout the county. 

The first religious sect represented in the 
county was the Methodists, and of course 


they organized the first church society, This — 


was different from most of Southern Illinois, 
for in many other portions, in fact in a ma- 
jority of the countiey the Baptists—the hard 
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shells—were the pioneers of religion. But 
here the Methodists got the start. We have 


said elsewhere that Jefferson County was a 
stronghold of Democracy; it was also a 
stronghold of Methodism. Several of the 
very earliest settlers were not only Method- 
ists, but were Methodist preachers. Among 
these were Zadok Casey, Edward Maxey and 
Lewis Johnson. John Johnson, another 
pioneer preacher, came in later. As pioneers, 
these men are noticed in other chapters. 
They were the old-time ministers we have 
already described, plain and unvarnished, and 
preached the Word of God, not for “the 
world’s dross,” but from a sincere conviction 
of right and a desire to benefit their fellow- 
Next to the Methodists, the Baptists 
were the strongest in numbers and earliest in 
settlement. Elder Harris was one of their 
early preachers. The first sermon preached 
in the county is said to have been delivered 
by Zadok Casey. It was preached in the fall 
of 1817, in a house that had been just 
erected by Isaac Hicks, and we have the au- 
thority of Johnson, the historian, for stating 
that every man, woman and child then within 
the present limits of Jefferson County was pres- 
ent. The first house used for church purposes 
wus the one already mentioned as the one in - 
which Joel Pace taught the first school. It 
was used until the fall of 1820, when it was 
destroyed by fire. 

In the spring of 1819, or thereabouts, the 
first religious organization in the county was 
effected. It was at a meeting held at Edward 
Maxey’s cabin, and the society thus formed 
comprised Edward Maxey and wife, William 
Maxey and wife, Burchett Maxey and wife, 


men. 


Fleming Greenwood and wife, James Davis 
and wife and Zadok Casey. In the fall of 
1820, a honse was built at Union, and in the 
fall of 1821, that at Shiloh. These were 
used both for school and church purposes. 
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We cannot, however, go into details of or- 
ganization of the different churches in this 
chapter, but in the history of the towsnhips 
shall devote cunsiderable space to each of 
them. 

Rev. John Johnson.—A more fitting con- 
clusion, perhaps, could not be given to this 
chapter than to append a sketch of the Rev. 
John Johnson. No minister of his day stood 
higher in Southern Illinois. Rev. G. W. 
Robbins, who preached his funeral sermon, 
only spoke the unanimous verdict of all who 
knew him best, when he said “ John Johnson 
was no ordinary man.” He was born in 
Louisa County, Va., January 7, 1783. Born 
in poverty, he was left an orphan when less 
than two months old, and sank to the ex- 
tremes of poverty more trying still. When 
her sons had grown to manhood and had 
gained sufficient wealth to owna cart aud 
yoke of rattle, the mother moved to Sumner 
County, Tenn. There Mr. Johnson, slender 
and feeble in his youth, lived to the age of 
twenty-eight, developing a strength of frame 
that would be deemed almost gigantic at the 
present day. With increasing strength, there 
came a desire for improvement. By the help 
of a slave, he learned the alphabet, and by 
the help of a piece of an old song book, con- 
taining songs he knew by heart, he learned 
to read. 
called to preach before he could yet read so 
as to be understood. By the light of pine- 
knots, he studied at night, after his hard 
day’s work was over, andon Sundays, at 
some little cabin on the hillside, he would 
proclaim the Gospel, with little of man’s 
learning but with a pathos and a power that 
always carried the hearts of his rustic hear- 
ers by storm. He applied for admission into 
the old Western Conference, but even that 
primitive body, looking at his uncouth garb 
and listening to his stammering effort to 


He was converted, and felt himself . 
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read, rejected his application and kindly ad- 
vised him to abandon his design of trying to 
preach. He was not humbled by this—he 
was as humhle as man could be before. He 
returned to his home, his studies and his toil. 
The next year, the Conference admitted him 
on trial, but seemed curious to see how’much 
hardship he could bear. They sent him to 
the Sandy River, where climbing mountains 
and swimming unbridged streams was his 
daily work. Two hundred times he had to 
swim in the conrse of the year. He then 
traveled two years in different parts of Ohio 
—then the frontier—and was next sent to 


‘Natchez, in Mississippi, a point it required 


1,500 miles’ travel by the zigzag routes to 
reach, most of this distance being by- paths 
and trails, 600 miles of it through the “ In- 
dian nations.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Johnson 
through his various experiences of trial and 
toil, August 10, 1814, he married Miss 
Susannah Brooks, who showed herself a 
worthy helper for such a man, and who still 
lives, one of the most aged and venerable of 
the few survivors of her generation in Jeffer- 
son County. Withont a trace of ambition or 
a suspicion of self-seeking, but by the over- 
powering weight of mind and character alone, 
My. Johnson rapidly made his way to the 
very front. In the palmiest days of the 
Kentucky Conference, when it contained 
many such men as Peter Cartwright, Peter 
Akers, Thomas A. Morris, Jonathan Stamper 
and Henry B. Bascom, it was asserted by a 
writer of that day that “Bro. Johnson was 
the most popular and effective preacher in 
the State.” An evidence of his standing is 
found in the fact that, in 1822, when the con- 
ference sat at Bells’ Camp Ground, near 
Lexington, Mr. Johnson was unanimously 
chosen to preach the funeral of that great 


/ and saintly man, Valentine Cook, to one of 
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the largest and most august assemblies that | evening in Hopkinsville, the sexton was ab- 


had ever met in Kentneky. After filling 
nearly all the most important positions, hav- 
ing been stationed at Nashville, Maysville, 
Louisville, Hopkinsville and other points, 
and Presiding Elder for several years on the 
Hopkinsville District, Gum River District, 
etc., he located and came to Mount Vernon 
in 1834, and here, on the 8th day of April, 
1858, he passed away. 

In persou, Mr. Johnson was of medium 
height—about five feet eleven inches—his 
weight 170 to 180 pounds, complexion dark, 
hair black as the raven. His movements 
seemed slow, but he pushed forward what 
ever work he had to do with an energy that 
never tired. In his Jabors, whether on the 
cirenit or the farm, he seemed incapable of 
fatigue and had physical strength sufficient 
for all demands. But with all his rugged 
vigor he had a heart as tender as a woman’s, 
and a sympathy that extended oven to the 
insect under his feet. He hada voice of 
most unusual power. Even when speaking 
in tones so lond that he could be heard two 
miles away, he seemed to speak with ease, 
and his voice never lost that peculiar quality 
that melted the hearts of all who heard. His 
profound learning and his masterly intellect 
commanded the respect of all; but it was 
more, perhaps, by the tenderness and inten- 
sity of his emotions that he swayed the mul- 
titndes. Yet his discourses were short, sel- 
dom over twenty or thirty minutes. A camp 
meeting was once held near his home; he 
returned from a business trip on Saturday 
evening; the meeting was dragging on, 
heavy and cold; he preached on Sunday, at 
11 o’cloeck, and it was as if a eyelone had 
struck the congregation, carrying saint and 
sinner alike before it. The uproar after he 
closed lasted longer than the sermon. One 


sent with the chureh key, and Mr. Johnson 
talked a few moments to the group that was 
shut ont, and when he elosed, all were in 
tears, and they went shouting along down 
the streets in every direction. Perhaps there 
never was a man who could open a shorter 
way to the heart. At a love-feast at old 
Union, he onee spoke not more than half-a- 
dozen words, but everybody's enp seemed to 
run over at once, for a general shout was the 
result. He was not fond of debate, but 
when it was forced npon him showed him- 
self a David ready for any Goliath he might 
meet.. While stationed at Nashville, Tenn., 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was as- 
sailed, and defiance thrown out by a Mr. 
Vardiman, distinguished alike for polished 
manners, learning and skill asa debater. 
Mr. Johnson accepted his challenge. When 
the appointed day came, Johnson walked 
humbly in, alone, and soon Vardiman strode 
in, with Felix Grundy on one arm and An- 
drew Jackson on the other. The contest was 
to last three days. On the second morning 
Vardiman failed to appear, and he never was 
seen in Nashvilleagain. Itimay be that there 
was what some ministers term a divine power 
about his ministry; for he was one of the 
most fully consecrated of men, and there was 
a solemn gravity about the man snech as is 
very rarely seen. It may have been this that 
made a certain man declare that it “made 
the cold chills run over him to see Mr. John- 
son walk down the aisle to the pulpit.” It 
is, no doubt, largely owing to his influence 
that the Methodist Church has grown from 
D. Baugh and wife, the only members at the 
time he came, to 400 members now. His 
remains, with those of his youngest son, who 
died in 1853, repose in Salem Cemetery. 
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CHA Pi Eiht eine 


AGRICULTURE—ITS RANK AMONG THE SCIENCES—HOW TO KEEP THE BOYS UPON THE FARM— 
EDUCATE THEM TO [IT—PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE IN THE COUNTY—SOME STATISTICAL 
INFORMATION—COUNTY FAIRS AND ASSOCIATIONS—OEFFICIALS OF THE SAME—HOR- 
TICULTURE—VALUE OF FRUIT GROWING—STATISTICS—THE FORESTS, ETC. 


‘“Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 


Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; | 


How jocund did they drive their team afield! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke.’’— Gray. 

HE advantages of science, a superior 
soil and the use of machinery will al- 
ways render agriculture the most attractive, 
manly and profitable branch of industry in 
which the people can engage, contributing, 
more than any other pursuit to individual 
comfort, and proportionally adding to the 
prosperity of the country. The cultivation 
of the soil, in allages, has furnished employ- 
ment for the largest and best portion of man- 


kind; yet the honor to which they are en. , 
titled has never been fully acknowledged. | 


Though their occupation is the basis of na- 
tional prosperity, and upon its progress, 
more than any other branch of industry, de- 
pends the march of civilization, yet its his- 
tory remains, toa great extent, unwritten. 
Historians duly chronicle the feats of the 


warrior who ravages the earth and beggars its | 


inhabitants, but leaves unnoticed the labors 
of him who causes the desolated country to 


| of 


bloom again, and heals, with the balm of. 


plenty, the miseries of war. When due worth 


is recognized, instead of the mad ambition | 


which subjugates nations to acquire power, 
the heroism which subdues the soil and feeds 
the world will be the theme of the poet’s 
song and the orator’s eloquence. 


~*By W. H Perrin. 


The people of Southern Illinois generally 
have not fully comprehended the natural ad- 
vantages of their soil, and its agricultural 
advantages. Hence, they have worked in the 
dark, so to speak, for many years, and the 
development of the country, as a conse- 
quence, has fallen behind what was its just 
due. The farmer will take his place among 
the best and noblest of the earth, only when 
he forces his way there by the superior in- 
telligence, culture and elegance, with which 
such a mode of life is capable of surrounding 
itself. Hach branch of the science of prop- 
erly cultivating the earth is dignified and 
ennobling, if the farmer himself will exert 
his abilities to make itso. It is worthy of 
the devotion of the greatest intellects, and 
offers a field for the finest powers of the best 
endowed of mankind. <A great need of the 
times is to make rural life so attractive, and 
peeuniary profit in it so possible, as to hold 
the boys and young men on the farm, that, 
not by mistaken ideas of gentility, of ease 
life and opportnnities for winning 
fame, so large a percentage of them may be 
drawn into the so-called learned professions 
or into trade. With proper surroundings, 
education and administration of the econ- 
omies of the farm, with a sufficient under- 
standing of the opportunities for a high 
order of intellectual and secial accomplish- 
ment in the rural life of the country, this 
need not and would not beso. A_ bright, 
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high-spirted boy is not afraid of labor, but 
he despises drudgery. He will work hard to 
accomplish a fine end, when the mind and 
heart both work together with the muscles; 
but he will escape from dull, plodding toil. 
Let the boys learn that rural life is drudgery 
only when the mind is dull; that the spade 


stems loftily toward the sky. He clears a 
farm in the wilderness, and ample returns of 
corn repay him for his simple labor. He 
plows, he sows, he reaps, and the seemingly 


' exhaustless bosom of the earth gives back 


and the plow are the apparatus with which — 


he manipulates the wonderful forces of the 
earth and sky, and the boy will begin to rank 
himself with the professor in the laboratory 
or the master at the easel. The farmer 
should be educated to feel that there is no oc- 


enpation in life that leads the educated man — 


to more fruitful fields of contemplation and 
inquiry. ,The scientific mind finds every 
day, in the fields and orchards, new material 
to work upon, and the enltivated taste end. 
less opportunities for its exercise. 


Agriculture, then, should rank first among | 


the sciences, for without it life itself would 
All important interests, all thriv- 
ing industries and all trades and professions 


soon cease. 


receive their means of support, either directly 
or indirectly, from it, and, therefore, are but 
secondary to it in actual importance. 

It is too often the case that farmers do not 
pay the attention to their lands necessary to 
keep them in a highly productive state, but 
through excessive cultivation exhaust their 


vitality while yet they should only be in , 
Johnston, in his “ Chemistry | 


their prime. 
of Common Life,” gives the following des- 
cription of the system of farming commonly 
adopted by the first settlers on this continent, 
and the truths uttered apply with as much 
force to a single county or community as to 
the country at large. He says: 

“Man exercises an influence on the soil 
which is worthy of attentive study. He lands 
in anew country, and fertility everywhere 
surrennds him. The herbage waves thick and 
high, and the massive"trees sway their proud 


| 


abundant harvests. But at length a change 
appears, creeping slowly over and gradually 
dimming the smiling landscape. The corn 
is first less beautiful, then less abundant, and 
at last it appears to die altogether beneath 
the scourge of an unknown insect or a para- 
sitie fungus. He forsakes. therefore, his long- 
cultivated farm, and hews out another from 
the native forest. But the same early plenty 
is followed by the same vexatious disasters. 
His neighbors partake of the same experi- 
ence. They advance, like a devouring tide, 
against the verdant woods; they trample 
them beneath their advancing culture; the 
ax levels its yearly prey, aud generation after 
generation proceeds in the same direction— 
a wall of green forest on the horizon before 
them. a half desert and naked region behind 
them. Such is the history of colonial cult- 


, ure in our own epoch; such is the history of 
| the march of European cultivation over the 


entire continent of America. No matter what 
the geological origin of the soil may be, or 
what the chemical composition; no matter 
how warmth and moisture may favor it, or 
what the staple crop it has partially yielded 
from year to year; the some inevitable fate 
overtakes it. The influence of long-continued 
human action overcomes the tendencies of all 
natural causes. But the influences of man 
upon the productions of the soil are exhibited 
in other and more satisfactory results. The 
improver takes the place of the exhauster and 
follows his footsteps on these same altered 
lands. 
of Virginia and the Carolinas he jspreads 
large applications of shaly marl, and the 
herbage soon covers it again with profitable 


Over the sandy and forsaken tracts 
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crops; or he strews on it a thinner sowing of 
gypsum, and, as if by magic, the yield of 
previous years is doubled and quadrupled; or 
he gathers the droppings of his cattle, and 
the fermented produce of his farmyard, and 
lays it wpon his fields, when lo! the wheat 
comes up Inxuriantly again, and the midge. 
and the rust and the yellows all disappear 
from his wheat, his cotton and his peach 
trees. But the renovator marches much 
slower than the exhauster. His materials are 
collected at the expense of both time and 
money, and barrenness ensues from the early 
labors of the one far more rapidly than green 
herbage can be made to cover it again by the 
roost skillful, zealous and assiduous labors of 
the other.” 

There is a great deal of truth in the above 
extract, and we see it illustrated in every 
portion of the country, The farmer, as long 
as his land produces at all plentifully, seems 
indifferent to any effort to improve its failing 
qualities. And hence, the land, like one who 
has wasted his life and exhausted his ener- 
gies by early dissipation, becomes prema- 
turely old and worn out; when, by proper 
care and timely improvement, it might have 
retained its rich, productive qualities thrice 
the period. 

The agricultural history of Jefferson Conn- 
ty is but little more than a repetition of the 
history of almost every county in Southern 
Illinois. The area of the county is 576 square 
miles, and the greater portion of it is suscep- 
tible of cultivation. But little of this is 
prairie—perhaps about one-fifth These 
prairies occupy the more or less elevated 
lands between the creeks aud water-courses, 
and are generally very productive. The 
white under-clay, which is such an unvwel- 
come feature of some of the prairies farther 
north, hardly anywhere extends into Jeffer- 


is mostly well adapted to the cultivation of 
grain and all sorts of fruit. 

For the first twenty to forty years of settle. 
ment in the county, there could be little 
incentive to grow crops there was no market 
for, Each settler raised corn and potatoes 
and “ garden sass” enough for his own use 
and no more. The implements of agricult- 
ure consisted of a small bull-tongue plow, 
an old “Cary” plow and a hoe made by the 
blacksmith. The main {point in farming, in 
those days, was to have a herd of wild hogs 
in the woods, corn enough for bread and to 
feed the pony—when the settler was so fort- 
unate as to have one—and a few ears to toll 
the hogs home to mark them. 

When spring came, the crop time was 
rather a hard life to live. About all the 
revenue that could be counted on was hens’ 
eggs—after these domestic fowls ‘had been 
introduced—-to buy the small luxuries, such 
as coffee, sugar, salt or anything in that line; 
and if the hens failed to come to time on the 
“lay,” the old man and the children wonld 
strike out to the woods to dig “ginseng.” 
This was after game began to get a little 
scarce, A large sack of the then staple 
article of ginseng could be dug ina few 
days, aud, when dried, would bring 33 or $1 
—a sum that would help out the family 
finances in good shape. There was but little 
provision made for the eattle, as they could 
almost live through the winter in the woods. 
But very little wheat was grown here then, 
as there were no mills to grind it, and no 
market for the surplus. Indeed, the early 
settlers were at great inconvenience to get 
their corn ground; there were but few mills, 
mostly run by horse power. But all this is 
changed now. The coming of railrcads has 
produced a wouderful revolution in the mode 


of farming. Saw mills have cut the timber 


son County. The land outside of the prairies, | off, to a great extent, and much of the land 
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has been brought under cultivation. From 
the sickle and old-fashioned scythe and 
cradle, the wheat is now mostly harvested 
with self-binders. The hay crops are of 
great value. Timothy, red-top and clover 
flourish as finely here as in any part of the 
State 

In the early history of the county, the 
pioneers were favored by the mildness of the 
climate, the abundance of wild game and 
the fertility of the land when brought into 
cultivation. Step by step, the hardy settlers 
made their inroads into the heavy forests, en- 
larged their farms and inereased their flocks 
and herds until they found a surplus beyond 
their own wants and the wants of their 
families. There was then but little outlet 
for the products of the farms, and far less of 
the spirit of speculation than at the present 
day. The result was that after a few years 
the farmers had plenty at home; they 
handled less money, it is trne, but they lived 
easier. They did not recklessly plunge into 
debt; they hved more at home with their 
families, and were far happier. There was, 
too, much more sociability. neighborly feel- 
ing and goud cheer generally among them. 
There was not such a rush after great wealth, 
and hence fewer failures among farmers. 
The accumulated wealth of farm prodnets di- 
rected attention to the question of markets, 
which had hitherto been confined to a kind of 
neighborhood traffic among the farmers them- 
selves. Until the opening of railroads, markets 
were mostly reached by hauling on wagons 
to St. Lonis, Vincennes, Shawneetown and 
Cairo. Much of the surplus produce was 
hauled to Shawneetown and Cairo, and 
shipped from those places to New Orleans. 
But the opening of railroads changed all this, 
and the best markets of the country are now 
easily accessible. 

The following statistics, compiled from 
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tho last report of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, show something of the products of 
Jefferson County, and will, doubtless, be of 
interest to many of our readers: 


No. of acres of corn cultivated............ 37,221 
Now of bushelsiproducedmemeseer treet 577,016 
Norof acresio£ wheat eenmrrereritevetceeit 63,456 
No. of bushels produced..............-.+: 678,633 
NG, GH AORN Oe FMI o noosce sa coseonccos ons 8,852 
No. of bushels produced............:++..+ 123, 244 
INowot acres of) Timothyaeerese seers 8.601 
Novot tons produced’. 0.61 eee ene 
INomof acres oficlovers -aaeencieceee 245 
INOw Of tons produced asec rr ree 161 
INOmOt 2CresLolmpnainiese erie lees 1,584 
No. of tons produced .. peters pone Juene) 
No. of acres of ane iia al ee Seiaeune 114 
Nowofstons produecd trea meets eeertee 123 
Non of acresiof sorehumes acsneaee eee 109 
Nomotwe allan scotesiil memes rears 8,677 
No. of acres of pastures..............0005 18,075 
No. of acres of woodland................. 92,825 
No. of acres of uneuiiwereds taecaarecemmcren bape 
No. of acres of city and town real ete. 383 
No. of acres not included elsewhere....... 10,273 
Total number of acres reported for the 

COUNLY 2 chaeaaermecmteytr aisle orl alejosercyen 258,574 
Novvof fat sheepisoldermecn-eererecdsseae cre 1,766 
Gross weight of same—pounds............ 159,140 
No.of sheep lslledibyidoos*ee aa. - se sen 490 
MMO EHRs o ponaoveancdoopand cab haanes $1.170 
No. of pounds of wool shorn.............. 82,736 
AIO, COVE Thy GAN WONG) cou oscenmnoacan Sacne 1,713 
Gross weight of same—pounds ........... 1,418,364 
MICRO CONS INO Mon aaonnomanenoresecbeds « 8,661 
No. of pounds of butter suld..... ........ 53,539 
No. of pounds of cheese sold.............. 200 
No: of gallonsicream'soldiennn. +0 eee ee 100 
Novoterullonsimillso) digeescet erent 370 
OE Oe Tale ORS GO Ga cononooounasounonoas 6,985. 
Gross weight of same—pouuds...........1,820,165 


Tn 1860, an agricultural association was 
organized, which, with some changes, 
still in. existence. 


is 
Its first officers wore J 
R. Allen, President; Jeremiah Taylor, Vice 
President; J. S. Bogan, Recording Secre- 
tary; Dr. EK. KE. Welborn, Corresponding 


Secretary. and Jvel Pace, Treasurer. Direc- 


* From these statistics, it will be seen that one-fourth as 
mauy sheep were killed by dogs as were sold, and yet farmers 
still persist in keeping worthless dogs, 
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tors, F. 8. Casey, William Woods, Jesse A. 
Dees, John Dodds, James J. Fitzgerell, John 
Wilbanks, Dr. W. Adams, Benjamin T. 
Wood, S. W. Carpenter, Joseph Baldridge, 
Charles McClure and S. K. Allen. Forty 
acres of land, the site of the present fair 
grounds, were bought on a credit from A. M. 
Grant. The sum agreed on was $800, with 
10 per cent interest until paid. On motion 
of Judge Tanner, a Committee to solicit sub- 
scriptions for the association was selected, 
as follows: 

Jordan’s Prairie Precinct—Samuel Cum- 
mins, J. F. Caldwell and Hiram Williams. 

Grand Prairie Precinct—J. C. Baldridge, 
Lemon Fouts and Henry Breeze. 

Blissville Precinet—H. Creet, 
Bagby and Andrew Welch. 

West Long Prairie Precinct —James Smith, 
J. Q. A. Bay and Isaac Hicks. 

Knob Prairie Precinct—John Hagel, 
Sidney Place and Joseph Laur. 

Horse Prairie Precinet—W illiam Clampitt, 
J. B. Wood and Joseph Hartley. 

Elk Prairie Precinet.— William Wells, 
Elisha Wilson and W. B. Anderson. 

Gun Prairie Precinet—C. G. Vaughn, 
Henry W. Williams and Solomon Goddard. 

Jackson Precinct —F.,Hicks, John Ham 
and H. W. Goodrich. 

Moore’s Prairie Precinct —David Kiffin, 
David Rotramel and John Lowry, Sr. 

Lynchburg Precinect—Curran Jones, 5. V. 
Bruce and Jesse Laird. 

Horse Creek Precinect—B. E. Wells, Rob- 
ert French and EF. H. Flowers. 

Mount Vernon Precinct—Capt. H. B. 
Newby, John Bagwell and D. Baltzell. 

The foregoing Committee was selected 
by a committee consisting of Dr. Green, 
Samnel Schenck and William Dodds, which 
had been appointed on the mvtion of Prof. 
B.C. Hillman. The folluwing committee: . 


Thomas 


| Dr. Green, W. B. Anderson, J. R. Allen and 


J. 5. Bogan, was appointed and drafted a 
constitution and by laws. 

The first fair was held on the 23d, 24th 
and 25th of October, 1860, and was well at- 
tended and proved The old 
officers were re-elected, except Charles T. 
Pace was elected Treasurer in place of Joel 
Pace. In 1862, no fair was held, on account 
of the excitement of the civil war then in 
progress. The Directors elected this year 
were F. S. Casey, Jesse A. Dees, William 
Wood, J. J. Fitzgerrell, John Wilbanks, 
Joseph Baldridge, P. T. Maxey, John 
Arnold, C. G. Vaughn, S. Place, 5. Cum- 
mins, T. G. Holland and A. Kiffin. 


successful. 


For 1863, the following ofticers were 
elected: J. R. Allen, President; S. V. 
Bruce, Vice President; Charles T. Pace, 


Treasurer; J. S. Bogan, Recording Secretary, 
and E. J. Winton, Corresponding Secretary. 


_ Directors—S. Cummins, Joseph Baldridge, 


E. B. Harvey, William Wood, J. A. Dees, 


-Isaae Place, J. J. Fitzgerrell, John Wilbanks, 


C. G. Vaughn, J. H. Smith, John Arnold, 
J. C. Jones, R. S. Young and F. 8. Casey. 

For 1864—J. C. McConnell, President; 
John Wilbanks, Vice President, Churles T. 
Pace, Treasurer; T. H. Hobbs, Assistant 
Treasurer; Dr. Welborn, Corresponding 
Secretary; J. S. Bogan, Recording Secre- 
tary. Directors—F. 8. Casey, John Arnold, 
W. Knowles, J. H. Smith, Curran Jones, 8. 
Cummins, J. C. Baldridge, Sr., E. B. Har- 


/ vey, William Wood, J. A. Dees, John Dodds, 


J. J. Fitzgerrell, James Bodine and Mark 
Hails. 

For 1866*--G. H. Varnell, President; J. 
C. Jones, Vice President; A. F. Taylor, 
Treasurer; W. D. Watson, Assistant Treas- 
urer; J. S. Bogan, Recording Secretary; J. 
W. Baugh and A. M. Green, Assistant 


*No election of officers for 1865. 
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Secretaries. Directors—F. S. Casey, Will- 


iam Wood, John Arnold, T. J. Williams, Q. 
A. Wilbanks, J. Foster, B. E. Wells, J. C. 
McConnell, Jacob Breeze, E. B. Harvey, J 
A. Dees, J. Q. A. Bay, J. J. Fitzgerrell and 
John Wilbanks. 

For 1867—G. H. Varnell, President; J. 
©. Jones, Vice President; A. F. Taylor, 
Treasurer; Dr. Welborn, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; J. S. Bogan, Recording Secretary; 
J. W. Baugh and T. J. Casey, Assistant Sec- 
retaries. Directurs--F. S. Casey, M. Fitz- 
gerrell, J. K. Jones, J. C. MeConnell, EK. B. 
Harvey, J. A. Dees, J. J Fitzgerrell, J. 
Arnold, C. H. Judd, B. E. Wells, Jacob 
Breeze, William Wood, John Dodds and Col. 
W. B. Anderson. The same officers were re- 
elected in 1868, with one or two changes in 
the directory. Mr. Varnell, during the year, 
resigned as President, and J. C. McConnell 
was elected, Angust 13, to fill the vacancy. 
The same officers served through 1869. 

For 1870—Jesse A. Dees, President; J. 
M. Galbraith, Vice President; A. F. Taylor, 
Treasurer; J. 8. Bogan, Recording Secre- 
tary; R. F. Pace and G. W. Johnson, Assist- 
ant Secretaries; C. H. Patten, Corresponding 
Seeretary. Directors—F. S. Casey, J. M. 
Scott, John Gibson, G. L. Cummings, E. B. 
Harvey, H. Moore, J. R. Knowles. J. Arnold. 
J. Watters, B. Hi. Wells, Jacob Breeze, Will- 
iam Wood, A. J. Norris and John Wilbanks. 

For 1871—S. W. Jones, President; S. H. 
Allen, Vice President; W. E. Collins, Treas- 
urer; J. F. Baltzell, Assistant Treasurer; 
A. ¥. Taylor, Corresponding Secretary; J. 
5. Bogan, Recording Secretary; Capt. J. RB. 
Moss, General Superintendent. Directors— 
J. ©. McConnell, G. L. Cummins, J. W. 
Johnson, S. V. Bruce, S. K. Casey, B. W. 
Towner, E. B. Harvey, J. A. Dees, John 
Wilbanks, John Arnold, J. CG. Jones, C. H. 
Judd, C. M. Brown, D. C. Jones, 5. 5. Man- 


nen and Jacob Breeze. In 1872, there 
seems to have been noelection. 

For 1873—Capt. J. R. Moss, President; 
Edgar Jones, Vice President; A. F. Taylor, 
Treasurer; C. D. Ham, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; J. S. Bogan, Recording Secretary; 
J. ©. MeConnell, General Superintendent. 
Directors—John Hawkins, H. N. Maxey. G. 
S. Cummins, R. Howell, Dr. W. D. Green, 
T. C. Moss, T. B. Laey, J. A. Dees, G. W. 
Evans, John Frizell, J. Foster, M. MePher- 
sen, C. M. Brown, J. C. Gwinn, J. Willis 
and H. Breeze. 

For 1876*—J. 8. Bogan, President; T. B. 
Lacy, Vice President; J. W. Baugh, Record. 
ing Secretary; G. M. Haynes, Corresponding 
Secretary; A. F. Taylor, Treasurer and James 
A. White, Genera] Superintendent. Direct- 
ors—J. C. McConnell, J. C. Maxey, J. M. 
Gaston, A. Marlow, W. A. McConnell, J. ©. 
Johnson, W. R. Champ, T. H. Mannen, W., 
Dodds, G. D. Jones, G. W. Clark, J. A. 
Glazebrook, G. W. Bodine, Dr. T. F. White 
and Jacob Breeze. 

For 1878—-S. Gibson, President; J. R. 
Moss, Vice President; A. F. Taylor, Treas- 
urer and J. S. Bogan, Secretary. Directors 
—S. Moffitt, J. C. Gwinn, J. A. White, J. E. 
Goodrich, E. Jones, J. C. McConnell, J. S. 
Bogan, John Wilbanks, W. A. MeConuell, 
J. A. Dees and A. F. Taylor. 

For some time, efforts had been made to 
change the association into a joint-stock com- 
pany. This was accomplished during the 
year 1879, when, on the 10th day of May, 
an agreement was “signed, sealed and de- 
livered ” to the Jefferson County Fair Asso- 
ciation. The first officers under the new re 
gime were as follows: 

For 1870—Jesse A. Dees, President; John 
Wilbanks, Vice President; A. I’. Taylor, Re- 


* This year (1876) seems to have been the next election of of 
ficers. 
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cording Secretary; J. S. Bogan, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; G. W. Evans, Treasurer, and 
J. C. MeConnell, General Superintendent. 

For 1880——J. A. Dees, President; John 
Wilbank, Vice President; J. 5S. Bogan, Re- 
cording Secretary; A. F. Taylor, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; C. D. Ham, Treasurer, and 
J. CG. McConnell, General Superintendent. 

For 1SSi—J. G. Gee, President; Dr. H. 
F. White, Vice President; G. W. Evans, 
Treasurer; J. S. Bogan, Secretary, and J. A. 
Dees, Marshal. 

For 1882—J. G. Gee, President; A. Gil- 
bert, Vice President; J. S. Bogan, Secretary; 
G. W. Evans, Treasurer, and Dr. H. F. 
White, General Superintendent. 

For 1883—John Wilbanks, President: A. 
Gilbert, Vice President; J.S. Bogan, Secre- 
tary; G. W. Evans, Treasurer, and 8. H. 
Watson, General Superintendent. Directors 
-—S. H. Watson, J. Wilbanks, A. Gilbert, C. 
D. Ham and E. A. Jones. 

Horticulture. —Gardening, or horticulture 
in its restricted sense, cannot be regarded as 
a very prominent or important feature in the 
history of Crawford County. If, however, 
we take a broad view of the subject, and in- 
clude orchards, small fruit culture and kin- 
dred branches, outside of agriculture, we 
should find something of more interest and 
value. The flourishing trade the writer has 
witnessed in apples alone in the city of 
Mount Vernon, since he commenced his work 


of writing this history, is the most convine- | 


ing proof that horticulture and fruit-grow- 
ing is a valuable industry, to which the coun- 
ty is well adapted. The following statistics, 
we think, will bear us out iu the assertion: 


Number of acres in apple orchards........ 3,801 
Numbcr of bushels produced ............- 139,487 
Number of acres in peach orchards........ 65 
Number of bushels produced..........-- 2,116 
Number of acres in pear orchards.......... 2 
Nuinber of bushels produced............-. 40 


Number of acres in vineyard.............. 6 
Number of bushels produced.............- 240 
Number of acres in fruits not included in 
Orchards (esta cuscccc.xceen we seme. 2 
ValtiesOfShin@isesce.cc.ccs.co5-a sme ener $150 
Number of pounds of grapes produced..... 1979 


There can be little doubt but that, if the 
farmers were to devote more of ,the attention 
that is given to wheat—a crop that has, of 
late years, proven to be very uncertain in this 
latitude —to fruit growing, the experiment 
would pay, and pay well. The climate of 
this portion of the State is better adapted to 
fruit culture than further north, though, as a 
fruit-crowing section, it is, perhaps. not to 
be compared to some portions of our coun- 
try. 

The apple is the hardiest and most reli- 
able of all the fruits for this region, and 
there are more acres in apple orchards than 
in all fruits combined in the county. The 
first fruit trees were brought here by the pio- 
neers, and were sprouts taken from varieties 
around the old home, about to be forsaken 
for a new one hundreds of miles away. 
Lewis Johnson, Sr., brought the first fruit 
trees here that ever flourished in the county, 
except the wild fruits found here by the 
early settlers. Apples are now raised in the 
county in great quantities, also peaches 
somewhat, while small fruits are receiving 
Many 
citizens, too, are engaging, to a greater or 
less extent, in grape culture. 

That the cultivation of frnit is a union of 
the useful and beautiful is a fact not to be 
denied. 
foliage, blended with fragrant flowers of 
white and crimson and gold, that are suc- 
ceeded by fruit, blushing with bloom and 
down, rich, melting and grateful through all 
the fervid heat of summer, is indeed a tempt- 


more and more attention every year. 


Trees covered in spriug with soft 


ing prospect to every land holder. A people 


so richly endowed by nature as the people of 
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Southern Illinois should give more attention 
than they do to an art that supplies se many 
of the amenities of life, and around which 
cluster so many memories that appeal to the 
finer instinets of our nature. With a soil so 
well adapted to fruits us that of Jefferson 
County, horticulture should be held in that 
high esteem which hecomes so important a 
factor in human welfare. 

The Forests.—Our rapidly disappearing 
forests have awakened apprehensions in the 
minds of many close observers, and is calling 
ont much discnssion of the subject. A late 
writer has remarked: ‘The disappearance 
of our old forests threatens to fulfill the pre- 
diction of Frederick Gerstaecker, who pro- 


phesied that the progress of our reckless — 


United 
But be- 
fore the end of this century. protective legis- 
lation would not come too late. Our mount- 
ain ranges at least, have still forests enough 
to preserve the agricultural regions from any- 
thing like an Asiatic drought.” Forest cult- 
ure has already uttracted the attention of 
the Legislatures of many of the older States, 


civilization would soon make the 
States as barren as Western Asia. 
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and steps are even now being taken to not 
only protect the forests, but for planting for- 
ests in the less timbered regions of the coun- 
try. Indeed, the only measure of relief thus 
far suggested, with any definite prospect of 
success, is the planting of new forests. Much 
has been said, and many plans proposed, for 
the preservation of those that remain, but 
the words seem meauingless in view of the 
fact that private property is beyond the con- 
trol of the Government, and Congress de- 
clines even to grant means to prevent the 
destruction of that which still pertains to the 
public domain. 

No one now living, it is true, can reuson- 
ably expect to see our forests entirely de- 
stroyed, yet that they are disappearing more 
rapidly than new forests, of spontaneous 
growth, attain maturity, it naturally follows 
that, unless some means are adopted to pro- 
tect them, sooner or later Frederick Ger- 
staecker’s prediction will be fulfilled. No 
donbt the time will come, and that soon, 
when the protection and improvement of our 
forests will receive the attention they un- 
questionably merit. 


(CUBE ATP AN I IR: ONC TIS 


WAR HISTORY—THE REVOLUTION AND THE WAR OF 1812—WHAT WE GAINED BY THEM—THE 
MEXICAN WAR—JEFFERSON COUNTY'S PART IN IT—IIER OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS— 
THE LATE CiViL WAR—SKETCHES OF THE REGIMENTS IN WHICH THE 
COUNTY WAS REPRESENTED—GEN. ANDERSON, COL, HICKS 
AND OTHER VETERANS—INCIDEN'TS, ETC., ETC. 


‘Rash fruitless war, from wanton glory waged, 
Is only splendid murder.’ —7homson. 


S a nation, we have had but few wars aside 

-\ from our troubles with the Tndians. 
While still colonies we took part in the old 
French and Indian war, which, for a time, 


“By W. H. Perrin. 


settled the question as to the ownership of the 
vast Northwest Territory. The war of the 
evolution transferred this magnificent domain 
to us, and the war of 1812 settled its owuer- 
ship perhaps for ages to come. The result of 
these several wars was the securing to tlie 
puny Republic of the thirteen American Colo- 
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nies, an empire greater than that over which 
the Roman eagles soared in gilded triumph. 
A grand result truly, and one that has made 
the Ameriean Republic, or contributed very 
largely to making it, the foremost nation on 
the globe. 

It is not known that any of the early 
settlers of Jefferson County participated in 
the Revolutionary war, but it is altogether 
probable that they did. Many of the early 
settlers in Southern Illinois were Revolutionary 
soldiers, and hence, some of the pioneers of 
Jefferson County may have been ; but if so, we 
have not learned theirnames. Quite a number 
of them, however, took part in the war of 1812. 
But as both of these wars occurred before there 
were any settlements mace in the county, they 
are of no special interest to this work, except 
as a kind of introduction to the general war 
history of the county, and to show the ad- 


Lana John McConnell. 
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Privates—Thomas J. 
Atchison, Peter Bean, James R. Brown, 
Thomas H. Ballard, Eli Blalock, John Brady, 
Samuel Bullock, John Butler, James C. Bate- 


_man, Benjamin Buekout, Loring R. Beal, 


vantages we asa people received from them. | 


The Mexican War—The Black Hawk war— 
a war whieh personally effeeted the people 
bere—has been noticed in a preceding chapter. 
Next in order comes the Mexican war. Early 
in 1846, war was declared against Mexico, and 
Illinois was required to furnish three regiments. 
Later she was allowed to furnish another regi- 
ment, making four altogether. Jefferson. 
County contributed two companies, one under 
the first call and one under the second call for 
troops. The first was enrolled in June, 1846, 
as Company Uf, of the Third Regiment, Col. 
Ferris Foreman, of Vandalia, eommanding. 
The roster of Company H is as follows: 
Stephen G. Hicks, Captain; Lewis F. Casey, 
First Lieutenant (resigned November 1, 1846, 
at Matamoras, Mexieo); William A. Thomas, 
promoted from Second to First Lieutenant 
November 1, 1846; Thomas 8. Livingston, 


Second Lieutenant. Sergeants—John Bag- 
well, Gazaway Elkins, Jacob Casey and 
Marcus D. Bruce. Corporals — Joseph F. 


Thomasson, John Q. A. Bay, William Summers 


James F. Caldwell, James A. Donohoo, Will- 
iam H. Dorris, Jesse J. Fly, Abraham W. 
Fields, Nieholas Gray, J. J. Garrison, James 
M. Galbraith, James Hull, Thomas Harlow, 
John Hawkins, Jesse Hawkins, Mareus 
Hailes, William Hicks, Albert Hailes, Johnson 
Hatfield, George Knox, James Kelley, John B. 
Lyneh, John T. Lisenby, James W. Lewty, 
James Murphy, John Nielburn, Alexander 
Moore, James McCarver, Pleasant McFarland, 
Andrew McGivin, Edward McAtee, James C. 
Overbay, Benjamin Patterson, Johu M. Poston, 
James Seott, HW. H. Wilkerson, Quiney A. 
Wilbanks, James Westcott and David H. 
Warren. Discharged — Sergt. William B. 
Braden, aud Privates Joseph T. Atchison, 
Samuel W. Avant, William Foster, Alexander 
M. Hill, E. B. Harvey, Benj. Ivey, William J. 
Crisel, L. C. Moss, William R. McClenden, 8. 
R. Owens, John K. Newby, Robert B. Rankin, 
Charles W. Stearns, James E. Summers, Will- 
iam J. Stephenson, Daniel Smith, P. T. Thar- 
man, James Teeters, Benjamin Veasy, J. A. 
Wallace, V. P. Williamson, Harrison Wilkey, 
John Yearwood, John Williams, all on surgeons 
certificate of disability. Died—Corporals James 
Bruce, January 16, 1847, en route to Tampico, 
Mexieo, and James Wimberly (killed) April 
30, 1847, near Jalapa, Mexieo. Privates 
Jonathan H. Breeze, died December 6, 1846, 
in general hospital at Matamoras; Moses 
Harlow, died October 26, 1846, in hospital at 


_ Matamoras; Joseph Harvey, May 13, 1847, 


fell overboard on the way to New Orleans ; 
James C. Newhy, died August 18, 1846, at 
Brazos Santiago,‘Texas. 

The company left Mount Vernon on the 18th 
of June, and inatehed to Alton, the plaee of 
rendezvous, where the regiments, after they 
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were organized and equipped, embarked for 
Mexico. They saw hard service during their 
term, and were at Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, and 
in other battles and skirmishes. At Matamo- 
ras, the company was divided, 2 part of it under 
Lieut. Casey going to Comargo in charge of a 
wagon train, the main part, under Capt. licks, 
remaining on guard duty at Matamoras. Lieut. 


Casey’s squad, after remaining a month at | 


Comargo, was ordered back to Matamoras to | 


report to Gen. Taylor. Lieut. Casey, from 
failing health resigned here and returned home. 
In January, Gen. Taylor marehed for Buena 
Vista, but Gen. Shield’s command, to which the 
Mount Vernon troops belonged, was ordered to 
report to Gen. Scott at Vera Cruz. After the 
surrender of Vera Cruz, the next move was on 
Cerro Gordo. In the operations here, they 
were actively engaged, and aequitted them- 
selves with honor and distinction. Their eour- 
age at Cerro Gordo elicited from Gen. Twiggs 
the well-merited compliment: “ Well, I never 
saw such fellows as you Illinois men are in my 
life! Here the regulars are broke down and 
the horses are all given out, and you darned 
ragged raseals pitching around like squirrels, 
or something that never get tired and hungry.” 

After the capture of Jalapa, they remained 
in camp on the Puebla road until their term of 


and J. J. Anderson beeame Second Lieutenant. 
A. H. Cox and Jacob Keller were also pro- 
moted to Seeond Lieutenants. Sergeants— 
Jonathan Wells, Gilford D. Connolly, John P. 
Newell and Jonathan 8. Cook. Corporals— 
Edward Bond, Robert R. Ingram, Hlias M. 
Holmes and William Bullock. Privates—John 
Ames, R. GC. Anderson, Calvin M. Brown, Will- 
iam Cassidy, James Cummins, Richard Chil- 
ders, Martin Clark, Thomas D. Crey, Julian 
Klee, John B. Green, Caleb Godfrey, Newton 
A. Gastin, R. S. Tillhouse, Lewis Johnson 
Henderson Kimball, Peter Kaltenbach, A. J. 
Kinman, Damon C. Kennedy, Josiah MeCor- 
mick, Preston McCulloch, William McCassilin, 
Thomas Mullen, Aaron Messecher, Martin 
MeRorgh, James MeDonald, Job A. Orton, 
James L. Osborne, Welcome Root, John Rose, 
Andrew Stephens, Alonzo Soule, Oliver Safford, 
Laurence Stull, Jacob Sanders, William <A 
Thornton, Thomas J. Vanee, Isaac Wilson 
John D. Watts, Thomas Weymon, Bennett M. 
Weldon, Sherman D. Wood and Henry Went- 
worth. Died—Sergeant James Mathewson, in 


hospital at Vera Cruz October 28, 1847; Ser- 


service had expired, when they returned home | 


and were discharged. 

The second company was enrolled at Mount 
Vernon June 3, 1847, under the President’s 
second call for troops. The rank and file were 
as follows: James Bowman, Captain; he died 
at Jalapa December 28, 1847, and L. II. Powell 
became Captain; Eli D. Anderson 
First Lieutenant; he died at Vera Cruz Sep- 
tember 11, 1847, of yellow fever, and Willis B. 
Holder was promoted to First Lieutenant ; he 
died at Jalapa January 2, 1848, and James B. 
Hinde became First Lieutenant ; H. B. Newby, 
Jr., Second Lieutenant; he died at National 
Bridge September 16, 1847, of yellow fever, 


Was 


geant Benjamin F. Bogan, in hospital at Jalapa, 
Mexico, January 11, 1848; Corporal William 
©. Cook, in hospital at Jalapa December 2, 
1847; Corporal Jonathan Reilly, in General 
Hospital at New Orleans September 14, 1847. 
Privates, died—Johin Bodine, November 13, 


' 1847, General Hospital at New Orleans ; Mat- 


99 


thew Ballard, November 22, 1847, General 
Hospital at Vera Crnz ; Hiram Bruce, May 17, 
1847, at Puebla; William Cummins, December 
18, 1847, in Regimental Hospital, Jalapa ; John 
Crooms, February 1, 1848, at Jalapa ; Dillard 
B. Caster, January 15, 1848, at Jalapa; Will 
iam Clark, December 14, 1847, at Jalapa ; 
Isane Dawson, January 2, 1848, at Jalapa ; 
Joseph Dorrell, September 10, 1847, in General 
Hospital at Vera Cruz; George W. Dornell, 
August 17, 1847, at Jalapa ; James I’. Griffith, 
December 16, 1847, at Jalapa ; Robert Good- 
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rich, August 28, 1847, in General Hospital at 
New Orleans; John Gilbert, May 4, 1848, in 
General Ilospital at Puebla ; John A. Jenkins, 
September 17, 1847, in General Hospital 
Vera Cruz; William Knox, April 21, 1848, 
Puebla; John Keller, January 11, 1848, 
Jalapa; John Mylett, December 16, 1847, at 
Jalapa; Hiram Leonard, December 2, 1847, at 
Jalapa ; Thomas A. Long, November 24, 1847, 
at Vera Cruz; Henry Lawson, December 1, 
1847, at New Orleans; Reuben Light, Deeem- 
her 2, 1847, at Jalapa; Zedick Marlow, De- 
cember 1, 1847, at Jalapa ; William R. Maynor, 
June 30, 1847, at Carrolton, La., James Mc- 
Connell, September 12, 18-47, at Camp Bergura, 
Mexico; William N. Moss, August 16, 1847, 
at Alton, Ill; John McLaughlin, April 2, 1848, 
at Puebla ; Henry Piper, December 5, 1847, at 
Jalapa ; William Pierce, October 12, 187, at 
Vera Cruz; John Redmon, December 29. 1847, 
at Jalapa; William Reynolds, Mareh 5, 18-48, 
at Jalapa ; William G. Stewart, January 
1848, at Jalapa; John H. Stull, December 20, 
1847, at Camp Bergara ; Wright Taylor, May 


at 
at 
at 
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more faithful officer in that important line of 
duty never wore the livery of Uncle Sam. The 
troops did not leave Alton until the 13th of 
Augnst, and on the last day of the month they 
arrived at Vera Cruz. They were on active 
duty until after the close of the war, though 
they were engaged in no hard fighting. On the 
2d of June, they were ordered home, and 
arrived at Alton July 7, where they were in 
due time paid off and discharged. 

The Rebellion. After the close of the Mexi- 


“can war, for a little more than a decade, we 


23, | 


6, 1848, at New Orleans ; William G. Worley, — 


September 10, 1847, at Vera Cruz; Charles 


Weston, September 2, 1847, at Camp Bergara ; 
Thomas A. White, February 1, 1848, at Jalapa, 
and Daniel Wallace, February 15, 1848, at 
Jalapa. Discharged—Sergeant Jeremiah Mor- 
gan, disability ; Privates William Baker, Will- 
iam C. Brooks, Clinton Brown, Robert Ballard, 


remained in peace and tranquillity, save an oc- 
casional skirmish with the Indians. But war 
clouds were gathering, and our political atmos- 
phere foreboded the coming storm. No outside 
foe or foreign enemy, however, now opposed 
us. Internal dissensions were shaking the 
country from center to circumference, and it 
bade fair to become a “ house divided against 
itself.” In 1860, the storm grew dark and 
angry. and at the election of Abraham Lincoln 
to the Presidency, and his inauguration in 1861, 
it burst in all its fury. It involved us in a 
civil war, the magnitude of which the world 
had never before seen. When the stars and 


_ stripes were hauled down from the battlements 


Oliver Forward, George W. Green, 8. A. Honey, 


Arthor Leach, Robert Osborne and John 
Vickey for disability. 
the Second Regiment, commanded by James 
Collins, Colonel, Stephen G. Hicks, of Mount 
Vernon, Lieutenant Colonel, and Thomas 8. 
Livingston, Major. 

The company proceeded to Alton, and there 
on the 26th of June, 1847, was mustered into 
the United States service. Maj. Noah John- 
ston, of Mount Vernon, was Paymaster of the 
army during the last years of the war, and a 


The company was A of | 


of Sumter, and the palmetto of the so-called 
Confederacy raised in its stead, it set the coun- 
try in a blaze of excitement. Old soldiers who 
had fought in the Black Hawk and Mexican 
wars came to the front, and scarcely had the 
President made his first call for troops ere the 
quota was filled, and many left ont who were 
elamoring to enlist. Jefferson County was no 
laggard in the path of duty, and her patriotism 
was equal to any of her sister counties. She 
was not into the fray quite as soon as many 
other connties, but when onee in she stuck to 
it until the old flag waved in triumph again 
over evycry State and Territory. 

The Fortieth Infantry is the first regiment 
in which we find the county represented, and 
only in this by a very few men and officers. 


The regiment was made up principally in Mar- 
ion, Wayue, Hamilton and Franklin Counties, 
with a few representatives, as we have said, 
from this county. It was commanded by that 
brave old warrior-hero of the Black Hawk and 
Mexican wars—Stephen G. Hicks. John W. 
Baugh was Adjutant, and Albion F. Taylor, 
Quartermaster, both honorable citizens of Mount 
Vernon, and perhaps others, of whom sketehes 
will be found in the biographical department 
of this volume. 

Stephen G. Hieks, a Sergeant in the Black 
Hawk war,a Captain, and afterward Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Mexiean war, and Colonel of 
this (the Fortieth) regiment, was born for a sol- 
dier. 
all the elements for a good soldier, and was 


one than whom none braver ever wore the | 


uniform, nor followed the flag of the Union. 
He was born February 22 (the anniversary 
of Washington's birthday), 1809, in Juekson 
County, Ga., and was the son of John Ilicks, 
one of the seven men killed in the battle of 
New Orleans, January 8,1815. Henee, he was 
left an orphan at the age of six years, with 
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1829, to Miss Hliza R. Maxey, a daughter of 
Burchett Maxey, who still survives him, and is 
a resident of Monnt Vernon. Mr, Hicks rep- 
resented Jefferson County in the Lower House 
of the State Legislature from [842 to 1848, 
and as a legislator proved himself worthy and 


_ efficient, receiving the highest commendations 


Ile was the son of a soldier, possessed | 


few advantages for edueation or mental culture. , 
But he was an energetie lad, had a vigorous | 


body and an active mind, that eould not be 
content in idleness. After his father’s death, 
his mother married Jacob Weldon, by whom 
young Stephen considered he was cruelly 


treated, and long hetore arriving at manhood 


he left the parental roof, and hired to a man 
living near Springfield... He worked during the 
summer, and went to school in winter, thus 
picking up a moderate education, and finally 
he fonnd his way to the lead mines at Galena. 
Returning a few years later, he worked at the 
earpenter’s trade with his uncle, Carter Wilkey. 
When the Black Hawk war broke out in 1832 
he was among the first to enlist, and was ap- 
pointed First Sergeant of Capt. Bowman’s 
Company, in which position he faithfully served 
dnring the war. He was married, in October, 


of his constituents. He studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and practiced law for a 
number of years. 

At the breaking-out of the Mexican war, 
Col, Hicks recruited Company H, of the Third 
Regiment (Col. Foreman), and when his term 
of service had expired, he re-enlisted as a pri- 
vate, but was promoted Lieutenant Colonel of 
the Secoud Regiment as re-organized, before it 
left Alton, the place of rendezvous. His rec- 
ord throughout the Mexican war was that of 
an exeellent and efticient oflicer, and a brave 
soldier. The following incident is illustrative 
of the man, and of his courage and bravery : 
A bad feeling was engendered during the first 
year of the war between Maj. Marshall and 
himself, and in their ditference Col. Hicks pro- 
posed to go down on the river bank and fight 
itout. Maj. Marshall accepted the proposition, 
and, armed with pistols, they were about to 
test each other's courage, when the Lieutenant 
Colonel of their regiment found it out, and put 
a stop to it. MWe and Licut. Bagwell had a lit- 
tle “spat” also during the first year in Mexico, 
in which Bagwell questioned Hicks’ bravery. 
In the battle of Cerro Gordo, when bullets were 
flying as thick as hail, Hicks held his hand 
aloft, and cried out, * Lieut. Bagwell, show 
your hand, and we will see who is the bravest.” 
Both men were brave even to rashness. 
well was at one time Sheriff of Jefferson Coun- 
ty. He recruited a compauy during the late 
war, and joined the confederate army, and was 
killed in the battle of Shiloh, gallantly lighting 
at the head of his men. Hicks became Colonel, 
as we have seen, of the Fortieth Infantry, 
the late rebellion, and served his Cov- 


Bag- 


in 
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ernment faithfully to the close of the 
war. He was severely wounded in the hat- 


tle of Shiloh, while leading his regiment in 
the thickest of the fight. Waving his sword 
in the direction of the enemy, and turning in 
his saddle to cheer his men, a batt strnek him 
in the back or shoulder, and he fell from his 
horse. His men swept on to avenge his fall, 
and Col. Hicks crawled a half a mile to water, 
and washed the blood from the wound with his 
own hand. During his service in the late war, 
he had four horses shot under him. After he 
recovered from his wounds, Gen Sherman, 
struck with the bravery of Col. Hicks, and in 
consideration of the wounds he had received, 
offered him the command of any post between 
Cairo and New Orleans. Col. Hicks had been 
stationed for awhile at Paducah in the early 
part of the war, and, liking the place, told Gen. 
Sherman he would accept the command of Pa- 
ducah, which Sherman readily granted. Hicks 
also asked that Capt. Taytor, his Regimental 
Quartermaster, and who was his son-in-law, 
might be detached, and go with him as Post 
Adjutant. This Gen. Sherman also granted. 
Col. Hicks remained in command of Paducah 
from October, 1863, for about one and one-half 
years, and then went to Columbus, where he 
remained in command until after the close of 
the war. While in command at Paducah, the 
place was attacked by the confederate Gen. 
Forrest, who sent in a demand to Col. Hicks 
for its unconditional surrender, otherwise no 
quarter would be shown if it was captured by 
force. Hicks sent him word that his Govern- 
ment had placed him there to protect its prop- 
erty, and he would prove a traitor if he surren- 
dered it, and wound up by telling Forrest he 
would have to come and take it. Gen. Thomp- 
son, of Mayfield, Ky., who commanded a bri- 
gade, had asked the favor of Forrest to let 
him take the fort where Hicks commanded in 
person, and was granted the request. He 
attacked it with great fury, but was struck by a 
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eannon ball and literally torn in pieces, his 
bowels being scattered over the ground, and a 
portion of his spinal column being thrown sev- 
eral rods from where he fell. The battle was 
terrible while it lasted, the rebels losing 1.200 
men in killed and wounded, The Union forces, 
who were protected by a fort, lost but seventeen 
killed and a number wounded. 

Col. Hicks remained in the service until the 
establishment of peace. His defense of Padu- 
cah was one of the most brilliant achievements 
of the war, and won for him unqualified praise, 
but did not bring the promotion he merited. 
After his return from the war, he made his 
home in Salem, Marion County, where he had 
some time lived. He died there December 14, 
1869, and his widow now lives in Mount Ver- 
non, a highly respected elderly lady. 

The Forty-fourth Infantry was a regiment in 
which Jefferson County was well represented. 
Company F contained some fifteen or twenty 
men from this county, together with its first 
and Second Lieutenants, William Hicks and 
George W. Alten. Hicks resigned April 5, 
1862, and Allen was promoted from Second to 
First Lieutenant, and resigned January 1. 1865. 
The other commissioned oiticers of the company 
were from Ashley and Richview. 

Company I was almost wholly from this 
county, and was enrolled with the following 
commissioned officers: Jasper Partridge, Cap- 
tain; Russell Brown, First Lieutenant; and 
Jesse C. Bliss, Second Lieutenant. Capt. Part- 
ridge and First Lieut. Brown were mustered 
out at the end of three years, and Lieut. Chartes 
M. Lyon was promoted to Captain of the vet- 
eran company, and T. J. Abbott became First 
Lieutenant. Second Lieut. Bliss was mustered 


| out at the end of his term, and Andrew J. 


Young appointed Second Lienteuant under re- 
organization. The non-commissioned officers 
were Cyrus A. Barrett, John A. Wall and Mor- 
ris H. Taylor, Sergeants ; and Learner B. Allen, 
Franktin §. Parker, Henry P. Daniel, Isaac 
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Price, Edwin R. Bliss, Andrew J.Watson, Will- | ally in advance uutil the army reached Camp 


iam H. Pavey and John C. Crawford, Corpo- 
rals. Wall was discharged April 8, 1862, on 


account of wounds; Taylor re-enlisted as a 


veteran ; Daniel was discharged April 8, 1862, 
from disability ; Price was killed at Stone River, 


December 31, 1862; Watson was discharged | 


from disability May 29, 1862, and Pavey died 
at home, February 1, 1862. The others were 
mustered ont with the regiment. 

The Forty-fourth Infantry was organized in 
August, 1861, at Camp Ellsworth, Chicago. It 
was mustered into the United States service on 
the 13th of September, and the next day pro- 
ceeded under orders to St. Louis, Mo., and took 
np its quarters in Benton Barracks. It was 
supplied with arms from the St. Louis arsenal, 
and on the 22d embarked on a steamer for Jef- 
ferson City, which was threatened at that time 
by the rebel Gen. Price, jubilant over his re- 
cent victory at Lexington. It remained here 


until the 29th, when it was ordered to Sedalia, — 


where it was assigned to Cen, Sigel’s division. 
Here it was engaged in drilling, camp duty, 
scouting, foraging, ete., until the 13th of Octo- 


ber, when the army took np its line of march | 


toward Springfield, Mo., arriving at that place 
a little too late to participate in the bloody 
charge led by Maj. Zagonia (of Gen. Fremont’s 
body guard) against the rebel cavalry stationed 
there. With much marching and counter- 
marching, and in daily expectation of meeting 
the enemy, the fall and winter wore away, and 
on the 2d of February, 1862, Gen. Curtis hav- 
ing assumed command of the army, it marched 
from Rolla, where it had been for some time, 
back toward Springfield, where Gen. Price was 
concentrating his forces, with the intention of 
offering fight should he be attacked. 
“retired in good order,” and the Union forces 
took possession of the town on the 13th with- 
out serious opposition. 
ing chase, which many of Company I doubtless 


But he 


Then began an excit- | 


| 


Halleck, Benton County, Ark. The pursuit 
was abandoned on the 20th of February, and 
the troops were allowed a few days’ rest after 
their arduous service. They had marched four 
consecutive days, during the most inclement 
weather (there being six inches of snow a part 
of the time on the ground) and skirmishing 
almost continually during the last week’s march. 
The troops remained here nntil the 5th of 
March, when news was received that the com- 
bined forces of Van Dorn, Price and McCul- 
lough were advancing to attack them, when 
they moved toward Sugar Creek Valley, and in 
the afternoon of the sixth the rear guard was 
attacked by the enemy and repulsed. This 
was the opening of the terrible battle of Pea 
Ridge, which resulted so disastrously to the 
rebels. The Forty-fourth took a prominent 
part in it, and afterthe enemy had been routed 
was one of the regiments selected to follow up 
the retreat. For three days they pursned the 
fleeing rebels, capturing one stand of colors, 
and taking many hundred prisoners, and several 
pieces of artillery. They remained in this 
vicinity until the Sth of May, when they moved 
toward Forsythe, Mo., but was ordered back to 
Batesville, Ark. Here the army was re-organ- 
ized, and the Forty-fourth became a part of the 
brigade commanded by Gen. Osterhaus. On 
the 8th, the army was put in motion, and 
started for Little Rock, but orders were received 
ordering it to Cape Girardeau, Mo., where, npon 
its arrival, it embarked for Pittsburg Landing, 
to re-enforee the troops then besieging Corinth, 
Miss. The troops arrived at Pittsburg Land- 
ing on the 26th, and the next day marched up 
within supporting distance of the main hody of 
the army, arriving two days before the evacu- 
ation of Corinth. After the evacuation, the 
brigade to which the forty-fourth belonged was 
attached to Gen. Pope’s army, and sent in pur- 
suit of the retreating rebels, but owing to bad 


still remember, as the Forty-fourth was contin- | roads the pursuit was soon abandoned. The 
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troops returned to Rienzi, Miss., and went into 
camp, where they remained until the 26th of 
August, when they were ordered to Covington, 
Ky.,to protect that place and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
against threatened attacks of the enemy. They 
arrived there about the 1st of September, and 
were on duty there until the 17th, when they 
crossed to Cincinnati and proceeded to Louis- 
ville, then threatened by Gen. Bragg. 

The command remained in Louisville until 
the ist of October, and during the time, it was 
again re-organized, the Forty-fourth being 
assigned to the Thirty-fifth Brigade, Hleventh 
Division, Army of the Ohio. October 1, the 
command (inelucding the Forty-fourth) started 
on the memorable campaign through Kentucky 
in pursuit of Gen. Bragg, and participated in 
the battle of Perryville on the Sth, being at the 
time in the division commanded by Gen. Phil 
Sheridan. They followed in pursuit of the 
enemy to Crab Orehard, and on the 20th of 
October marched toward Bowling Green, 
arriving there on the lst of November. Here 
Gen. Rosecrans assumed command, and on the 
4th the army took np the line of march toward 
Nashville, where it arrived on the 7th, reltev- 
ing the garrison at that place and re-opening 
communication with Louisville. On the 26th 
of December, the army moved against the enemy 
at Murfreesboro. The Forty-fourth was now 
attached to the Second Brigade, Third Division, 
Twentieth Army Corps, Col. Schaffer command- 
ing the brigade, Gen. Sheridan the division, 
and Gen. McCook the corps. The Forty- 
fourth took an active part in the bloody battle 
of Stone River, losing more than half its 
members, killed and wounded, Capt. Hosmer 
of Ashley, being among the killed. It re- 
mained with the army at Murfreesboro, until 
the 26th of June 1863, when it again marched 
to the front and crossed swords with the enemy 
at Hoover’s Gap, Shelbyville and Tullahoma. 
In the early part of July, it proceeded to 
Stephenson, Ala., where it remained until the 


2Ist of August, when the movement began 
against Chattanooga. The Twentieth Corps 
moved down toward Rome, Ga., when the 
balance of the army was attacked near Chicka- 
manga by Bragg and Longstreet. The Forty- 
fourth was ordered to return at once and join 
the main army, and after three days and nights 
of foreed marches, it arrived on the field in time 
to take part in the desperate conflict of Septem- 
ber 19th and 20th. Falling back to Chattanooga, 
it remained there until the latter part of No- 
vember, when it again advanced, and on the 
25th was one of the foremost regiments in the 
bloody charge on Mission Ridge, Gen. Sheri- 
dan bestowing unmeasnred praise upon it for 
having placed one of the first flags on the ene- 
my’s works. Following the enemy next day, it 
captured many prisoners and several pieces of 
artillery. On the 27th, it was ordered back to 
Chattanooga, to prepare for a forced march to 
Knoxville, 150 miles distant, to relieve the 
forces then besieged by Gen. Longstreet, but 
arrived three days after the siege had been 
raised by Gen. Burnside. The Twentieth and 
Twenty-first Corps were consolidated at Chatta- 
nooga, and the Forty-fourth was assigned to 
the First Brigade, Second Division, Fourth 
Army Corps, Col. W. T. Sherman commanding 
the brigade, Gen. Sheridan the division, and 
Gen. Granger the corps. After considerable 
manenvering, the troops went into camp at 
Blain’s Cross Roads, where they were several 
times on the point of starvation, having, for 
days at atime, nothing but corn in the ear, and 
hut a limited supply of that. Said a writer upon 
the subject : “ Nothing could more fully prove 
the patriotism of the men than the fact that 
here, on the point of starvation, exposed to the 
most inclement weather (it being so cold that 
the ink would freeze to the pen as the men 
signed their names), over three-fourths of the 
regiment voluntarily consented to serve three 


years more, for that Government for which 
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they had suffered so much during the past two | Nashville, December 15 and 16, and fol- 


and a half years.” 

The regiment remained at Blain’s Cross 
Roads until the 12th of January, 1864, and 
then marched to Dandridge, Tenn. On the 
16th and 17th an attack was made by the ene- 
my in full foree, and the Union forces fell back 
to Knoxville, and from there marched to 
Kingston, where they remained until the 30th, 
when the Forty-fourth was ordered to Chatta- 
nooga to receive veteran furlough. [t arrived 
there on the 3d of February, and drew full 
vations for the first time in four months, and 
started home on the 18th, arriving at Chicago 
on the Ist of March. On the 4th the men were 
furloughed and started for their homes. From 
the time the regiment left its rendezvons in 
September, 1861, to the time of its re-enlistment, 
it had marched over five thousand miles. 

The Forty-fourth reached Nashville April 
14, 1864, on its way back to the field, and two 
days later marched toward Chattanooga, 
where it arrived on the 30th, moving from there 
to Cleveland, Tenn., where it was immediately 
ordered to the front with the main army, then 
moving toward Atlanta. [t passed through 
nearly all the battles and skirmishes of the 


Atlanta campaign, among which were Buz- , 


zard Roost, Rocky Faced Ridge, Resaca, 
Adairsville, Dallas, New Hope Church, Ken- 
esaw Mountain, Culp’s Farm, Chattahoochie 
River, Peach Tree Creek, Jonesboro and <At- 
lanta, From the 28th of September it was on act- 
ive duty, engaged nearly every day in scouting, 
skirmishing or fighting until the 30th of No- 
vember, when it took part in the battle of 
Franklin, Tenn. This was one of the most 
desperate battles, while it lasted, in which tlie 
regiment was engaged during the war. The 
honor of winning the battle and saving the ar- 
my, in a general order, was given to the bri- 
gade of which the Forty-fourth was a part. 
The next day the army reached Nashville, and 
the Forty-fourth took part in the battle of 


lowed the broken columns of the rebel army 
to the Tennessee River. The army went into 
camp at UHnntsville, Ala., on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1865, where the battered old Forty-fourth 
enjoyed a few wecks’ rest. Its fighting was 
The confederacy fell soon 
after, and with the tableau at Appomattox, the 
curtain went down on the bloody drama. But 
the war-worn veterans of the orty-fourth were 
not yet permitted to lay aside the trappings of 
war. On the 15th of June, it started, under 
orders, for New Orleans. arriving on the 22d, 
and after remaining there until the 16th of July, 
it was ordered into Texas. It remained on 
duty in Texas until September 25, 1865, when 
it was ordered home, arriving at Springtield on 
the 15th of October, and was paid off and 
discharged.- 

The Forty-ninth Infantry is the next body in 
which we find Jefferson County represented. 
Company K was from this eounty, and its 
commissioned ofticers were as follows: Benja- 
min IF. Wood, Captain; Joseph Laur, First 
Lieutenant, and James G. Gilbert, Second 
Lientenant. Capt. Wood resigned June 10, 
1862; Lieut. Laur was promoted to Captain 
in his stead, aud mustered out with the regi- 
ment September 9, 1865. Upon the  pro- 
motion of Lient. Laur, Second Lieut. James 
Lemmon became First Lieutenant. Tis 
term expired January 9, 1865, and Second 
Lieut. Jonathan Voster was promoted in his 
stead. Lieut. Gilbert resigned March 5, 1862, 
and James Lemmon was promoted to the 
vacancy, and afterward to First ltentenant. 
Edward Barbee became Second Licutenant 
npon the promotion of Lieut. Lemmon; he 
resigned July 5, 1865, and Jonathan Foster 
was promoted to fill the vacancy. 
promoted to First Lieutenant, when John §, 
Brooks became Second Lieutenant, and as such 
was mustered out with the regiment. 

The Forty-ninth Infantry, Col, William R. 

‘ 


now about over. 


Foster was 
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Morrison commanding, was organized at Camp 
Butler December 31, 1861, and mustered into 
the United States service. On the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1862, it was ordered to Cairo, IIl., and 
on the 8th it moved to Fort Henry, where it 
was assigned to the Third Brigade of MeCler- 
nand’s division. It moved to Fort Donelson 
on the 11th, and participated in that battle, 
losing fourteen men killed and_ thirty-seven 
wounded, Among the wounded was Col. Mor- 
rison, who commanded the brigade to which 
the Forty-ninth belonged. The regiment re- 
mained at Fort Donelson until the 4th of 
March, when the army was put in motion, and 
on the 6th the Forty-ninth, with other troops, 
embarked for Pittsburg Landing. It bore an 
active part in the battle of Shiloh April 6 and 
7, and lost in the two engagements seventeen 
killed and ninety-nine wounded. Among the 
wounded in this engagement were Lieut. Col 
Pease, commanding the regiment, and Maj. 
Bishop. It was engaged in the siege of Cor- 
inth, and on the 4th of June it moved to 
Bethel, where it was assigned to the division of 
Gen. John A. Logan. district of Jackson, 
Maj. Gen. McClernand commanding. On the 

th of March, 1863, the regiment moved from 
Bethel to Grand Junction, and from thence to 
Germantown, and on the 12th to White Station, 
where it was assigned to the Fourth Brigade, 
First Division, Sixteenth Army Corps, Col. 
Sanford commanding the brigade, Gen. Smith 
the division, and Gen. Hurlbut the corps. It 
was ordered to Helena, Ark., August 21 to 
join Gen. Steele’s expedition against Little 
Rock. September 2, it joined the main army 
at Brownsville, Ark., and on the 10th partici- 
pated in the capture of Little Rock. From 
here it proceeded to Duval’s Bluff, and from 
thence it returned to Memphis, where it arrived 
on the 21st of November. 

On the 15th of January, 1864, about three- 
fourths of the regiment re-enlisted, and were 
mustered as veterans, and were assigued to the 


Third Brigade, Col. Wolf commanding, Third 
Division, Gen. Smith, and the Sixteenth Army 
Corps. It remained on active duty, was with 
Gen. Sherman on the Meridian campaign, was 
assigned to the Red River expedition and 
served in Louisiana until June 24. when it 
was ordered home on veteran furlough. The 
non-veterans remained in the field, commanded 
by Capt. Logan, and participated in the battle 
of Tupelo July 14 and 15 while their comrades 
were at home enjoying themselves. At the 
expiration of their furlough, the veterans ren- 
dezvoused at Centralia, and proceeded to Cairo, 
and from thence to Memphis and Holly Springs, 
where they joined the command. August 12, 
they participated in the Oxford expedition, and 
on the 30th of September embarked for Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo., and proceeded to Franklin. 
They drove the enemy from that place, and 
with the main army went in pursuit of Gen. 
Price, after which the Forty-ninth returned to 
St. Louis on the 18th of November. From St. 
Louis they were ordered to Nashville, Tenn., 
where they arrived December 1, and took part 
in that bloody battle on the 15th and 16th. It 
was ordered to Paducah, Ky., on the 24th of 
December, where the non-veterans were mus- 
tered out of the service, their term of enlist- 
ment haying expired. The veterans remained 
on garrison duty at Paducah until September 
9, 1865, when they were ordered to Camp But- 
ler, Tll., and on the 15th were paid off and dis- 
eharged. 

The Sixtieth Infantry contained more Jeffer- 
son County men, perhaps, than any other regi- 
ment of the war. Its second Colonel, William 
B. Anderson, is a native of the county, has al- 
ways lived here, and is known to nearly every 
man, woman and ehild ; the last Colonel of the 
regiment, George W. Evans. is now a promi- 


| nent citizen of Mount Vernon ; the last Quar- 


termaster, James UH. Rogers, was also from the 
county ; while Jefferson contributed to nearly 
every company, and very largely to C, D and 
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G, furnishing more than half the men in those 


companies. 
William B. Anderson, who, upon the death 


of Col. Toler—the First Colonel of the Sixtieth | 


—sueceeded to the command of the regiment, 
was born in Mount Vernon April 2, 1830, and 
is a son of Gov. Stinson II. and Candace 
(Chickering) Anderson. Ife was educated in 
the common schools of Jefferson County, and 
at McKendree College, Lebanon, TIL, and at 
the age of twenty-one years began the study of 
the law under Jndge Seates, then on the Su- 
preme bench. Mr. Anderson was admitted to 
the bar in 1857, but owing to failing health re- 
sulting from a too close application to study, 
he gave up a profession in which he was emi- 
nently fitted to shine as an ornament, and be- 
took himself to the more humble life of a 
farmer. Thus was lost to the legal profession 
a man who, had he remained at the bar, would 
no doubt have becoine one of the leading law- 
vers of Sonthern Illinois. 

Mr. Anderson soon displayed an interest in 
the politieal atfairs of the county, and in 1856 
was clected Representative in the Lower House 
ofthe State Legislature, and re-elected in 185%. 
He took an active part in both sessions, which 
were rather stormy, as political controversy, 
consequent upon the recent organization of the 
Republican party, ran high. Sneh were the 
strength and solidity of his abilities that he 
won the most honorable position among the 
members of those bodies. He introduced a 
resolution in the session of 1856 to prohibit 
special legislation, and to make all legislation 
general, as special legislation had been carried 
to snch excess as to become a nuisance, and 
greatly retard business. He fought it all the 


way to the end, bnt was overpowered at last.” 


But he eould not give it up, and in the Cousti- 
tutional Convention, some fifteen years later, 
he again brought it up, and sueeceded in hav- 
ing it engrafted in the new constitution. It 
was a sore stroke to Chicago, and still rankles 


The only way that Chicago can 
now secure special legislation is through a gen- 
eral aet “applying to counties of 100,000 in- 
habitants and upward.” 

But it is as a soldier, perhaps, that Mr. An- 
derson is best fitted tor a noble and brilliant 
career. It has been said “that the poet is 
born, not made,” and to the soldier does the 
saying apply with equal truth, as proven by 
many of our citizen soldiers during the late 
eivil war. Seores of officers eould be enumer- 
ated who never saw West Point, and who re- 
tired from the army at the elose of the rebell- 
ion, the equal in military talent and ability of 
any graduate of West Point that ever wore 
sword. Itis the natural talent for a trade or 
profession that qualifies a man to adorn that 
trade or profession, and, while edneation may 
the better fit him for them, yet education alone 
will not make a mechanic, a lawyer, or a sol- 
dier. 

In February, 1862, Mr. Anderson enlisted as 
a private soldier in Company B, of the Sixticth 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry. But upon the 
organization of the regiment, which took place 
on the 17th, at Camp DuBois, Illinois, he was 
made its Lieutenant Colonel, Silas C. Toler, of 
Jonesboro, being Colonel. Col. Toler died 
March 2, 1863. and Lieut. Col. Anderson was 
promoted Colonel in his place. March 13, 
1865. he was promoted to Brigadier General for 
brave and meritorious service, a promotion 
more than merited, thongh long deferred. Un- 
fortunately tor Gen. Anderson's military pre- 
ferment, he was of the wrong politieal faith, 
and unlike some of his brother officers from 
Southern Hlinois, he refused to change his poli- 
ties for the sake of official advancement. He 
adhered to the principle that “the leopard can- 
not change his spots, nor the Mthiopian his 
skin” (consistently. at least), and saw freqnent 
examples of men selling their political opinions 
for military rank. Loyal to the core, and brave 
as a Roman warrior, he was doomed to the hu- 


in her people. 
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miliation of witnessing promotion upon promo- 
tion over his bead wholly for political reasons. 
And, when, in view of his long and faithful 
service, promotion conld no longer be withheld, 
it came somewhat grudgingly, or indifferently 
rather, much as we might throw a bone to a 
dog. The war then, was. in a measure, over, 
and the hard fighting about through with, and 
Gen. Anderson, soon after his promotion as 
Brigadier General, resigned, and returned to his 
home in Jefferson County. 

Gen. Anderson was a brave and efficient 
soldier, and seemed born for military service. 
That he did not receive his just deserts, is a 
shame and a reproach upon the Government he 
faithfully served through fonr long and terri- 
ble years. Asa Major General, he would have 
won a name and afame equaled by few and 
surpassed by none of Tilinois’ citizen soldiers. 
But his political principles, to vhich was no 
donbt added a jealousy of his growing rep- 
utation, conceived by other officers, whose 
ambition led them to covet his hard-earned 
laurels, kept him in the background, while 
those less worthy and less qualified rose to 
prominence. 
George D. Prentice seems eminently appro- 


priate here : 
“The flame 
Had fallen, and its high and fitful gleams 
Perchance had faded, but the living fires 
Still glowed beneath the ashes.” 


After his return from the army, Gen. An- | 
i | son County. 


derson again entered upon farm life, but in 
1869 he was elected to the Constitutional 
Convention, and in 1871, upon the death of 
Hon. S. K. Casey, he was elected to fill out 
his unexpired term in the State Senate. In 
1874, he was elected upon the Independent 
Greenback ticket to the National Congress, 
and in 1876 came within two votes of being 
elected to the United States Senate, instead 
of Hon. David Davis, and but for a little 


The language of the late . 
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private jealousy perhaps would have been 
chosen to that honorable position. In 1832, 
he was elected County Judge, which position 
he now occupies. 

Col. George W. Evans. who was mustered 
out as the commanding officer of the Sixtieth 
Infantry, was a citizen of Johnson County, 
Tll., at the breaking-out of the war. He 
there recruited Company E. of the Sixtieth, 
of which he was made Captain. He was 
promoted Major of the regiment March 2, 
1863, and on the 21st of May following, was 
promoted Lieutenant Colonel, in place of 
Col. Hess, who had resigned. Upon the res- 
ignation of Gen. Anderson, Col. Evans sne- 
ceeded to the command of the regiment, and 
was promoted to Colonel May 11, 1865, but 
never mustered as such. He was mustered 
out with the regiment, July 31, 1865, as 
Lientenant Colonel. 

Col. Evans was a brave, gallant and faith- 
ful soldier. Dnring his whole term of serv- 
ice, he never missed a march or a battle in 
which his regiment participated. He was in 
all the principal battles from Nashville to 
the sea, and was at the surrender of Gen. 
Joe Johnston, and with his gallant old reg- 
iment went to Washington via Richmond, 
participated in the grand review at Washing- 
ton, and was finally mustered out with it at 
Lonisville, Ky. He then returned to Illi- 
nois, and has since been a citizen of Jeffer- 


Company ©, of the Sixtieth, in which 
Jefferson Comniy was largely represented, 
was enrolled with the following commis- 
sioned officers: John R. Moss, Captain ; 
Thomas J. Rhodes, First Lieutenant, and 
Mark Hailes, Second Lieutenant. Capt. 
Moss resigned December 19, 1862, and Sim- 
eon Walker was promoted to the vacancy. 
His term expired March 14, 1865, and John 
R. Allen was promoted Captain, but de- 
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clined the commission, and resigned as First 
Lieutenant, April 5, 1865, when Francis L. 
Ferguson was promoted Captain, and as such 
was mustered out with the regiment, July 31, 
1865. First Lieut. Rhodes was promoted to 
Captain of Company A, and Mark Hailes be- 
came First Lieutenant. December 20, 1862, 
John R. Allen succeeded him as First Lieu- 
tenant, and upon his resignation Francis L. 
Ferguson becames First and was promoted 
Captain, when James H. Guthrie was pro- 
moted First Lieutenant, and was mustered 
out with the regiment. Second Lieut. Mark 
Ilailes was promoted, and Simeon Walker 
became Second ; he also was promoted and 
was succeeded as Second by John Tweedy, 
who resigned January 25, 1864, and Edward 
A. Patterson was promoted to Second Lieu- 
tenant, but mustered out with the regiment 
as Sergeant. 

Company D, which contained some forty 
odd men from this county, went into the 
service with the following commissioned offi- 
Alfred Davis, of MeLeansboro, 
Captain ; Edmund D. Choisser, of Moores- 
ville, First Lieutenant, and James Stull, 
Second Lieutenant. Capt. Davis resigned, 
and was succeeded by Capt. L. 5. Wilbanks, 
who also resigned, and was suceeeded by 
John B. Coleman. Capt. Coleman was killed 
July 26, 1864, during the Atlanta compaign. 
Green 5. Stuart then became Captain, re- 
signed, and William H. Thorp was pro- 
moted Captain and mustered out with the 
regiment. First Lieut. Choisser resigned, 
and was succeeded by Lieut. Coleman, who, 
upon promotion, was succeeded by Anozi 
Kniffen. Lieut Kuiffen was killed May 12, 
1864, and Green W. Stewart became First 
Lieutenant, who was promoted, and suc- 
ceeded as First by William H. Thorpe ; he 


cers ° 


was also promoted and Eli Webb became | 


First Lieutenant. Second Lieut. 


Stull re- | 


signed and Anozi Kniffen was promoted in 
his stead, and upon his own promotion was 
succeeded by Alfred Kniftin, who resigned 
January 9, 1864, and was succeeded by M. 
W. Smith, who was mustered out with the 
regiment. 

Company G also contained a number of 
Jefferson County men, and the following com- 
missioned officers from the county: Jehu J. 
Maxey, the First Lieutenant and the second 
Captain of the company; Cornelius N. Breeze, 
the second First Lieutenant, and KE. H. Red- 
burn the third Second Lieutenant of the com- 
pany; while Company I also contained men 
from the county, and the following com- 
missioned officers: John Frizell, the first 
Captain, Asa Hawkins, the second Second and 
the second First Lieutenant, and John W. 
Moses, the third and John A. Johnson the 
fourth Second Lieutenants of the company. 

The Sixtieth Infantry was organized at 
Camp Du Bois February 17, 1862, and 
mustered into the United States service. On 
the 22d, it was ordered to Cairo, and March 
14 it moved to Island No. 10. After the 
surrender of that place, it returned to Co- 
lumbus, Ky., and afterward to Cairo. It was 
ordered to the Tennessee River on the 7th of 
May, and on the 12th arrived at Hamburg 
Landing, where it was assigned to the See- 
ond Brigade, First Division, Army of the Mis- 
sissippi, Col. Charles M. Lynn of Michigan 
commanding the brigade. The Sixtieth was 
engaged in the siege of Corinth, and was a 
part of the force that pursued the enemy 
beyond Booneville, Miss. July 2], it was 
ordered to Tuseumbia, Ala., thence to Nash- 
ville, where it arrived September 12, and 
where it remained during the siege. On the 
ith of November it was engaged in repelling 
an attack on Edgefield, made by Gen. Mor- 
gan. December 12, it was transferred to 
the Second Brigade, Third Division, Fourth 
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Army Corps, and on the dth of January, 1863, 
it had a skirmish with Wheeler’s cavalry, 
between Nashville and Murfreesboro, in 
which the latter were repulsed. After the 
battle of Murfreesboro, the Sixtieth returned 
to Nashville, and on the 2d of March Col. 
Toler died, and Lieut. Col. Anderson suc- 
ceeded to the command. July 20, the regi- 
ment moved to Murfreesboro, and August 26 
it proceeded via Columbia, Athens, Huntsville 
and Stevenson, to Dallas, Tex., where it 
arrived the 12th of November. Here the 
Sixtieth was assigned to the First Brigade, 
Second Division and Fourteenth Army Corps, 
and participated in the battle of Chattanooga 
and took part in the memorable march to 
Ragged and footsore, the tat- 
tered regiment returned to Chattanooga, 


Knoxville. 


arriving December 24, and going into winter 
February 22, 1864, 
about three-fourths of the regiment re-en- 
listed, and on the 26th took part in the 
reconnoissance toward Dalton, Ga., which 
resulted in the battle of Buzzard Roost. In 
this battle the Sixtieth suffered severely, 
forty-two being killed and wounded. On 
the 6th of March, the regiment, or the veterans 
of it, was sent hore to Illinois on furlough. 
When its veteran furlough had expired, the 
regiment returned to the field via Louisville, 
Nashville and Chattanooga to Rossville. 
The Atlanta campaign commenced on the 2d 
of May, and the Sixtieth bore an honorable 
part in those stirring times. It participated 
in the battles of Ringgold, Dalton, Resaca, 
Rome, Dallas, New Hope Church, Kenesaw 
Monutain, Nickajack, Peach Tree Creek, 
Atlanta and Jonesboro. For its brave and 
gallant conduct at Jonesboro, September 1, 
the regiment received the highest praise, of 
both the division and corps commanders. 
It remained in camp at Atlanta until] Sep- 


quarters at Rossville. 


tember 20, when it movedto Florence, and 


October 10 it proceeded to Chattanooga. On 
the 18th it marched from La Fayette, Ga., to 
Gatesville, and from thence to Atlanta. 
It took part in the famous march to the sea, 
and was in many ot the battles and skir- 
mishes of that hard campaign, that at Ben- 
tonville, Murch 19, 1865, being as severe as 
any in which the regiment was engaged dur- 
ing its long service. At one time, it was 
surrounded on all sides, but behaved gallant- 
ly, and finally extricated itself and escaped 
capture. April 10, it moved to Raleigh, N. 
C., and remained there until after the sur- 
render of Gen. Joe Johnston, when it pro- 
ceeded to Richmond, the quondam confederate 
capitol, and from thence to Washington, 
where, on the 14th of May, it participated 
in the grand review. 

The war was now ended, and the boys 
were eager to exchange the sword for the 
plow. On the 12th of June the regiment 
was ordered to Louisville, Ky., where it 
performed provost guard duty until July 21, 
when it was mustered out of the United 
States service. It then proceded to Camp 
Butler, [ll., where it received final payment 
and discharge. 

The Hightieth Infantry is the next regi- 
ment in which the county was represented. 
Company E was a Jefferson County company, 
while Company H contained some Jefferson 
County men. Company E was enrolled with 
the following commissioned officers: Stephen 
T. Stratton, Captain; Newton C. Pace, First 
Lieutenant; and Charles W. Pavey, Second 
Lieutenant. Capt. Stratton resigned De- 
cember 22, 1562, and was succeeded by 
Lieutenant Pace, who was honorably dis- 
charged May 15, 1865. Lieutenant Pavey 
was promoted to Captain, but was absent on 
detached duty at the muster out of the regi- 
ment. He is now Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue for this district. William Randall was 
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ing and shoes. January 27, 1564, it broke 
camp and moved to Blue Springs, via Chat- 
tanooga, Cleveland and Charleston. It was 
engaged in the Atlanta campaign, and par- 
ticipated in the battles of Dalton, Resaca, 
Adairsville, Cassville, Dallas, Pine Mountain, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Marietta, Peach Tree 
Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro and Lovejoy Sta- 
tion. During this stirring campaign, the 
Sixtieth lost twenty-five killed, and sixty 
wounded. It pursued Hood in his long re- 
treat, and December 15 and 16 took part 
in the battle of Nashville, where it behaved 
with great gallantry. On the 5thof January, 
1865, it arrived at Huntsville, Ala.. where 
Maj. Bates, who had returned from captivity, 
assumed command of the regiment. The 
remainder of its service was in marching and 
skirmishing, and June 10, 1865, its term of 
service having expired, it was mustered out 
of service, and sent home to Camp Butler for 
final discharge. During its term of service, 
the 
and took part in more than twenty bat- 
tles. Only four of the captured officers 
every returned to the regiment. 

The One Hundred and Tenth Infantry also 
contained a company from Jefferson County, 
together with its first Colonel, Thomas S. 
Casey; its Quartermaster, Tuomas H. Hobbs; 
and its First Assistant Surgeon, Hiram 8. 
Plummer. Sketches of Col. Casey and Dr. 
Plummer will be found in other chapters of 
this work. Company B, the company from 
this county, had for its commissioned officers 
the following: Charles H. Maxey, Captain, 
Samuel T. Maxey, First Lieutenant; and John 
H. Dukes, Second Lieutenant. Capt. Maxey 
resigned March 22, 1863, and was succeeded 
by Lieut. Maxey, who was mustered out 
under the consolidation of the regiment. 
Lieut. Dukes was promoted to First Lieu- 
tenant, and transferred to Company A, under 


Sixtieth traveled over 6,000 miles, | 


the consolidation, and promoted to Captain, 
and as such mustered out with the regiment 
at the close of its term of service. Thomas 
J. Maxey was promoted to Second Lieuten- 
ant Mareh 22, 1863, and transferred to Com- 
pany A, under the consolidation. 

On the Sth of May, the One Hiindred and 
Tenth was consolidated, by reducing the regi- 
ment to a battalion of four companies, under 
the following special field order: “ Maj. Gen. 
Palmer, commanding Second Division, Twen- 
ty-first Army Corps, will cause the consoli- 
dation of the One Hundred and Tenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteers, under the instruc- 
tions contained in General Order No. 86, 
War Department, current series. The officers 
to be retained in the service to be selected by 
him. The Assistant Commissary of Musters, 
Second Division, Twenty-first Army Corps, 
will muster out of service all officers rendered 
supernumerary by theconsolidation. By com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Rosecrans.” Under the 
consolidation, Col. Casey, Quartermaster 
Hobbs and Surgeon Plummer were mustered 
out of service, and the battalion given in 
command of Lieut. Col. Crawford, who after- 
ward resigned. E. B. Topping, of Spring- 
field, was promoted Lieutenant Colonel, and 
remained in command of the battalion until 
the close of its term of service. 

So far as we have been able to obtain in- 
formation, this completes the sketch of those 
regiments in which the county was repre 
sented by commissioned officers or an orgau- 
ized body of men. Many men, however. 
from Jefferson County served in the late war, 
besides those belonging to the regiments we 
have described. In nearly every regiment 


recruited in Sonrthern -Illinois, Jefferson 


| County was represented with more or less of 


enlisted men, while they were even foun 
scattered through more than one Indiana. 
Missouri and Kentucky regiment. A clo-e 
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perusal of the histery of the Black Hawk 
and Mexican wars, and the rebellion, will 
tell the story of Jefferson County, and of 
Illinois soldiers generally. A hundred bat- 
tle-tields attest their bravery in the late civil 
war, and their depleted ranks, as the broken 
regiments struggled homeward, disclosed the 
sad evidence that they had met foes as brave 
as themselves. Many who went ont came not 
back, but sleep in peace—now that their bat- 
tles are ended—in the unknown graves where 
they fell. Requtescat in pace! 

A few words of tribute, in conclusion of 
this chapter, are due to the neble women 
whose zeal and patriotism were as pure and as 
strong as those whe bore the brunt ef the bat- 
tle. They could not shoulder their guns and 
march in the ranks, but they were no idle 
spectators of the struggle. How often was 
the soldier's heart encouraged; how often his 
right arm made stronger to strike for his 
country by the cheering words of patriotic, 
hopeful women! And how often the poor lad 
npon whom disease had fastened, was made 
to thank devoted women for their ceaseless 
and untiring exertions in collecting and 
sending stores for the comfort of the sick 
and wounded. <A war correspondent paid 
them the following merited tribute: ‘ While 


soldiers of every grade and color are receiving 
the eulogies and encomiums of a grateful 
people, patient, forbearing woman is forgot- 
ten. The sear-worn veteran is weleomed 
with honor to heme. The reeruit, the col- 
ored soldier, and even the hundred days’ 
men receive the plaudits of the nation. But 
not one word is said of that patriotie wid- 
owed mother, who sent, with a mother’s bless- 
ing on his head, her only son, the staff and 
support of her declining years, to battle for’ 
his country. The press says net one word of 
the patriotism, of the sacrifices of the wife, 
sister or daughter, who, with streaming eyes 
and almost broken heart, said te husbands, 
brothers, fathers, ‘ Much as we love you, we 
cannot bid yeu stay with us when our conn- 
try needs yeu,’ and with Spartan heroism 
they bade them go and wipe out the insult 
offered to the star-spangled banner, and to 
preserve unsullied this union of States.” 
Brave, noble, generous women! your deeds 
deserve to be written in letters of shining gold. 
Your gentle ministrations to the unfortunate, 
and your loving kindness to the poor, war- 
worn soldiers will never be forgotten while 
one soldier lives; and your noble self-saeri- 
ficing devotion to your country will live, 
bright and imperishable as Austerlitz’s sun. 
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‘It is not now as it hath been of yore.”’ 
— Wordsworth. 


E have followed the history of Jeffer- | 


son County from the period of its 
occupation by the wborigiaal tribes down to 
the present, and may now take time to look 
back and to stop and breathe. When the 
county was formed —nearly sixty-five years 
ago—it was a wild waste, with only here 


and there meager settlements of hardy pio- | 


neers, but few of whom are now living to 
tell over the strange story of their early lives 
in the wilderness. They have passed away 
in their day and generation, and the very 
few who have come down to us from a former 
era have forgotten and forgiven the early 


hardships that encompassed them, and re- | 


member only the wild freedom and joys of 
their eager childhood. We look back over 
the departed years and see a wilderness, un- 
inhabited by white people, its solitudes un- 
broken by a sound of civilization. We look 
around us to-day and what do we see? The 
red man is gone, and has left nothing behind 
him but fading traditions. The verdant 
wastes of Jefferson County have disappeared, 
and where erst was heard the dismal howling 
of the wolf, or the far-off screech of the hun- 
gry panther, are now productive fields, eov- 
ered with flocks and herds and with growing 
grain. Rapid as have been the changes in 


*By W.H. Perrin, 


this section, Jefferson is only well upon her 
course. ‘The energies which have made the 
present will not falter, for 


“Lo! our land is like an eagle, whose young gaze 
Feeds on the noontide beam, whose golden 
plumes 
Float moveless on the storm, and, in the blaze 
Of sunrise, gleams when earth is wrapped in 
gloom.’’ 


In our sketch of the county,we have touched 
upon most of the principal facts connected 
with it of a historical character. By 
way of conclusion of the general history, we 


_ design, in this chapter (composed of the 


odds and ends) to gather up the scattered 
threads and weave them into a kind of vale- 
dictory to the first part of the volume. A 


few items and incidents have been over- 


looked and omitted in the preceding pages, 


and these we shall group together in this 
chapter. 

The rifle and the fish hook antedated the 
grater and the stump mills among the very 
earliest settlers in supplying food. The first 
famines that occurred among the people 
were caused by the lack of salt, notwith- 
standing the close proximity of the Saline, 
as they could inake bread of meat by using 


‘their lean meat for fread and the fat for 


meat when driven to it. 
that bear meat was used for bread and the 
The question of bread 


Mr. Johnson says 


venison for meat. 
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after the first coming of a family until they | 


eould clear a little truck patch to raise their 
family supply was often a serious one in- 
deed. Then, too, even after the first corn 
was raised, there were no iills accessible to 
grind it. Corn was the staple production. 


Nearly all the bread used until the fall of 
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is told on the first water mill erected. The 
miller put the grist in the hopper, turned on 


| the water, and about the time the mill got 
| under good headway he heard a turkey “gob- 
| ble” in the woods near by, so he caught up 
| his gun and started ont after the turkey. 
Wheat was not raised for several years. | 


1818 was brought from the Wabash or ‘from | 


Kentucky. |The first mode of proenring 
meal by the settlers of Jefferson County 
were by the mortar and pestle, the mortar 
being a hollow stump, and the pestle a bil- 
let of wood swung to a sweepor made 
with a handle and used by hand. It was a 
dozen or more years before these were laid 
aside. Of this mortar-made meal, the finest 
was made into bread, and the coarser into 
hominy. Families were sometimes without 
even this kind of bread for weeks at a time. 
One of the first mills known to Jefferson 
County was kept by old Billy Goings, as 
early as 1817, but it is said that as he also 
kept a tavern, a grocery (what we would call a 
saloon now), and a great many other things, 
including bad company, his mill was only 
resorted to by the better class of people in 
cases of extreme emergency. In the fall of 
1818, Dempsey Hood put up a_ mill, of 
his own manufacture, except the buhrs, 
which he had bought from Goings. It was 
of the simplest mechanical construction, and 
was operated by horse power. Many good 
stories are told of these early mills. One 
man used to say he always tovk his corn to 
mill in the ear, as he could shell it faster 
than the mill could grind it, and then he had 
the cobs to throw ut the rats to keep them 
from eating all the corn as it ran down from 
the hopper. Another story was told on 
Hood’s mill, that if a grain of corn got in 
“endways” it stopped the mill until the ob- 


struction was removed. Still another story 


While he was gone, a blue jay alighted on 
the hoop around the buhrs, and as fast as a 
grain of corn would shake down from the 
hopper, he would eat it. When the miller 


| returned, the jay had eaten all the corn and 


| tlers. 


the mill stones were worn ont. 

William Maxey built a mill near where 
Cameron Maxey now lives, in the fall of 
1820, and for a number of years contributed 
largely to the supply of bread for the set- 
About the same time or soon after, 
Carter Wilkey put up a “stump” mill, and 
in the fall of 1823 Thomas Tunstall put up 
a tread-mill, the first of the kind in the 
county. <A short time after, Arba Andrews 
built a wind mill. By the year 1825, the 
country was pretty well supplied with mills, 
such as they were. They were much supe- 


| rior, however, to no mill at all, and whether 


' could grind it. 


hand, stump, wind, tread or horse mill, they 
all had one family resemblance, and that was 
in speed. <A blue jay might have eaten the 
corn from any of them faster than they 
This is all changed now, 
though, and the county is supplied with 
mills that are without superiors in quality. 
But it is hard to realize that only fifty or 
sixty years ago, there were no mills, but such 
as we have described, in the county. What 
a gradual but wonderful development is there 
in the slow growth of the splendid perfected 
roller patent process wills from the pioneer 
hand-mill and mortar! 

Elisha Plummer is the first blacksmith 
we have any account of, and came to Mount 
Vernon in 1820. If his “smithy” was not 


under a spreading “ chestnut tree,” it was 
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probably because there was no chestnut 
tree, for houses of all kinds were scarce. 
John Cooper, another blacksmith, came in 
1824. A man named Lane was the first 
gunsmith, and this was a very important 
business then. He was in the county as 
early as 1822-23. Buttington was also an 
early gunsmith; Rhoda Allen's sons were 
the first cabinet-makers, ete., ete. Thus the 
trades became represented in the county as 
business and population demanded. 

The first birth, marriage and death are 
always matters of considerable interest in a 
new country, and usually are preserved on 
record. The first birth we have failed to 
learn definitely, but it is believed to have 
been a son of Isaae Hicks, born in IS17. 
But that there has been a first one, followed by 
many others, the present population of the 
county is indisputable evidence. The first 
marriage was a daughter of Joseph Jordan, 
to Garrison Greenwood, a son of Fleming 
Greenwood, but the date is not remembered. 
Apropos of weddings, the following is re- 


lated of Green Depriest, who is represented ' 


as a kind of devil-may-care fellow, as fond 
of fun and a good time as a monkey of a 
basket of apples. He started out one day for 
Walnut Prairie to have a littie spree. On 
his way, he stopped at the Widow Allen's to 
inquire the way. While talking with Mrs. 
Allen, a young woman, her daughter, came 
out of the house to speak with her. Depriest 
was impressed favorably with the young 
woman's appearance, and, according to his 
abrupt way of doing things, told her who he 
was and that he would like to marry her if 
she had no objections. She replied that 
“ Barkis was willin’.” So he said he would 
goto the field and see the boys about it, 
while she could talk it over with her mother. 
The result was he married her, took her up 
behind him on his horse and weut home, to 
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‘the great surprise of his friends and family. 

Thus he had his spree after jall, but al- 
together a different one from that he had 
started out to enjoy. 

The next wedding was three—a kind of 
wholesale or job lot. On the Sth of October, 
1819, Harriet Maxey was married to Thomas 

_M. Casey, Vylinda Maxey to Abraham T. 
Casey, and Bennett N. Maxey to Sally Over- 
bay, all at the same time and place. This 
was overdoing the poet, for instead of “ two 
souls with but a single thought,” it was six, 
four more than the poet bargained for. It 
was the largest wedding of the period in the 
style put on and the numbers present, as well 
as in the profusion of brides and grooms. 
Every family was invited, and every man, 
woman and child, who possibly could, at- 
tended, and the good cheer was the best the 

_vountry afforded. Ransom Moss and Ann 

| Johnson were married July 6, 1521, and 

_ thus the good work went on. 

The death of Rhoda Allen, who was a 
man, notwithstanding the peculiar name, 
was the first death of a grown person. 
He passed to his reward in August, 1820, 
and was buried at Union—tke tirst person 

buried there. A child of one of the Maxeys 
died a short time before Allen, and is sup- 
posed to have been the first death in the 
county. Death has not been idle since then, 
as the many graveyards in the different por- 
tions of the county show. 

An incident oceurred in 1826 that cast a 

, gloom over the whole settlement and excited 
the sympathy for the afilicted family. Jo- 
seph McMeens had recently settled in Jor- 
dan’s Prairie and had a family of several 
children. In the fall and winter of 1826, 
his boys devoted considerable attention to 
trapping. One day they left the house to 
visit their traps as usual, when a little sister, 
only four years old, started unknown to 
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them, to follow. Her parents supposed she 
was with her brothers until their return 
and reported that they had seen nothing of 
her. An alarm was at once spread and 
search made and kept up until in the night 
without any success. It was renewed the 
next day aud continued for many days, but 
the child was ‘never found. The strangest 
part of it was not the slightest trace of her, 
not a shred of her clothing or a footprint 
was ever discuvered to tell the story of her 
fate, or suggest a theory as to her strange 
disappearance, and to-day, after a lapse of 
nearly sixty years, when the circumstance is 
forgotten by all except a few vld people, the 
mystery is as deep and impenetrable as 
whon it first occurred. The most plausible 
theory was that she had been picked up and 
carried away by some prowling band of In- 
dians, though no trace of Indians were dis- 
It was one of those 
mysteries that will probably never be cleared 
up until that great day of final settlement. 
A fight with a wild cat is related by 
James Dawson, in which he triumphed over 
his feline antagonist in a summary manner. 
Dawson was a son-in law of Fleming Green- 
wood, and a man who is represented as not 
being afraid of the devil himself. Such a 
thing as raising domestie fowls was impossi- 
ble in the early times, without a stanch 
house to keep them in at night. Even then 
the “varmints” were as sure to find them 
sooner or later as the colored American citi- 
zen is to find the hen roost of the present 
day. One night Dawson heard a racket in 
his chicken house, that denoted the presence 
of some unwelcome intruder, and he ran out 
with a light to investigate the trouble. 
Upon looking into the chicken house, he dis- 
covered a huge wild cat in possession. Stick- 
ing his torch in a crack of the building, he 
gave the monster battle, and in a few min- 


covered in the vicinity. 


utes succeeded in making a flank movement, 
seized it by the hind legs and knocked its 
brains out against the side of the house. 

Quite an amusing story is told of a man 
named Dickens—James Dickens. He was a 
rather early settler, and for some time had 
charge of Tunstall’s mill. The story goes 
that one day, while in charge of the mill, 
some ladies came to him who had become 
considerably bothered and perplexed in their 
calculations about a piece of cloth, and 
asked him if he knew figures. Now there 
was a tailor living in Mount Vernon uamed 
Figgers, and supposing the ladies referred 
to the little tailor, Dickens exclaimed in his 
off-hand style, “Know Figgers? Wy, yes; 
dod. ding if I didn’t make him out of rags— 
all but his head.” ‘The result of the joke 
was a dickens of a fight, for the little tailor, 
like little men generally, was inclined to be 
a little “ fierce,” and he took mortal offense at 
Dickens for the remark, and a fist-fight fol- 
lowed. 

The state of society on the frontier fifty to 
seventy-five years ago was not perfect in its 
moral symmetry by any means. Every com- 
munity had its rough characters, and it is 
not improbable that the rough element some- 
times predominated. Public days, such as 
muster and election days, where cheap whis- 
ky got the upper hand of the less free-willed, 
free fights were often inaugurated which would 
have done credit to a Donnybrook Fair. Jeffer- 
son County was no exception to the rule, and 
had its little episodes that would now be con- 
sidered quire disgraceful. | Mr. Johnson al- 
ludes to a general fight that occurred in 1820, 
in which nearly the whole population of the 
county took part. He says: “It was said 
that some of the Maxeys had said that the 
Maxeys aud Caseys were going to rule the 
country. John Abbott determined to refute 
the idea by whipping the first one of them 
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he might meet. This was noised abroad and 
it fell npon Elihu Maxey to measure strength 
with Abbott. Tiey met in town one day when 
nearly everybody else was there, and at it 
they went, like a couple of modern pugilists. 
Everybody got excited. even Uncle Jimmy 
Johnson laid aside his usual gravity, threw 
his old straw hat as far as he conld send it, 
and requested any other man that wanted to 
fight to come to him, while Jim Abbott 
danced aronnd and said, ‘anybody that whips 
John Abbott will have to whip Jim’, but 
Billy Casey picked wp Jim and ran clear off 
with him. But it was all over in five min- 
utes or less time. It was roughly estimated 
that every man in town had his hat, coat or 
| vest off, calling for somebody to fight him.” 
This was no isolated case, but of common 
occurrence in the early history of the coun- 
ty, when 
‘* Frontier life wasrough and rude,’ 

and to be considered the “ best man ” in the 
neighborhood was an houor greatly coveted 
and highly cherished by him who was so 
fortunate as to possess the enviable (?) noto- 
riety. But with the progress of Christianity 
and the refining influences of education, so- 
ciety improved, gradually at first, but then 
more rapidly, until, at the present time, we 
find the county equal in civilization and re- 
finemeut to any portion of the State, and as 
to Mount Vernon, it may very appropriately 
be termed the Athens of Southern Illinois. 

The best incident illustrative of the pio- 
neer period is told at the expense of “ Buck” 
Casey, or rather, he tells it at his own ex- 
pense. Although the incident has traveled 
over the State and has been located in a 
score or more of different places, yet it is 
vouched for as having originally ocenrred in 
this county and of Buck Casey having been 
the actual hero of it. In early times, when 
the settlements here were in their infancy, 


teams were very scarce and the means of 
hauling and plowing were restricted to the 
narrowest limits. To such straits were the 
settlers sometimes reduced, and so sorely 
taxed was their ingenuity to rig out a team, 
that means would often be resorted to that 
in this day of inventive perfection would 
appear ludicrous in the extreme. It was not 
uncommon for a settler to yoke up a pair of 
bull calves when so young and small that 
only dire necessity—which we are told is 
the mother of invention—would suggest 
their ability to be of much service, even in 
“snaking” up firewood. One year,so meager 
was the supply of bull calves in the neigh- 
borhood, that Buck Casey conceived the happy 
idea of yoking himself with the only one his 
family possessed, for the purpose of hauling 
wood from “the adjacent forest. The yoke 
was adjusted, and with his younger brother, 
Abram, to drive, the team was ready for 
work. It is a tradition, however, that Buek 
made such an “ onery ” looking bull calf that 
his mate refused to pull or budge a step in 
the right direction, but whirling his busi- 
ness end to leeward, turned the yoke. Buck 
had heard of tying the tails of young cattle 
together to prevent such catastrophes when 
breaking them to the yoke, so he gathered 
up the big end of a corn-cob in the slack of his 
leather breeches, and to this he securely tied 
the calf-tail, then toid Abe to give ’em the 
gad. The calf made a bound, found his tail 
fast, became frightened and then plunged 
forward at the top of its speed, helter-skel- 
ter, pell mell, over stumps, logs and brush 
at arate that bade fair to bieak the necks of 
both. Bnek became worse frightened than the 
calf, and as they approached the house, he 
yelled out at the top of his voice: “ Here we 
come, head us off, pap, damn our fool souls, 
we are running away.” It was Buck’s “ last 
appearance” in the role of a bull calf. 


One or the great*dangers the early settlers 
were subject to were prairie and forest fres. 
It is true, the danger is not so great here as 
farther north, where miles and miles of pra- 
irie grew rank with grasses, ten or fifteen 
feet high, and} without a tree or shrub in 
_ sight to break the endless monotony, but 
still there was danger. When’ the grass 
dried up in autumn and the leaves fell from 
the trees and they, too, became dry, the 
whole presented one immense tinder box, 
that, once ignited, no power could resist or 
control. The roaring flames would sweep 
over the prairies, and, reaching the woods, 
where the leaves lay thick, diminished but 
little in volume, but crackled, roared and 
swept on, scorching the trees, sometimes, 
forty feet from the ground. We have heard 
of no loss of human life in this county, but 
stock often perished, and houses, stack» of 
grain and other property were destroyed. In 
many portions of the State much loss of life 
has resulted from these autumnal fires. 
Crime has never prevailed in Jefferson 
County to that extent it has in some purtions 
of the State, though, of course, the county 
has not been wholly free from it, and from 
lawless characters. Among the first settlers, 
there were a few whose morals would not 
bear too close a serutiny. Goings, who has 
already been mentioned as having one of the 
first mills in the county, was accused of 
being a counterfeiter. Goings always had a 
lot of men around him of bad repute, and it 
was generally believed that his house was a 
regular rendezvous or headquarters for horse- 
thieves, negro stealers and all sorts of low, 
vicious characters. He left the county in 
1821, impelled. no doubt, by the urgent wish 
(!) of his neighbors. John Breeze, who after- 
ward occupied Goings’ house, found a quan- 
tity of unfinished counterfeit money, that he 
had been obliged to hide when he suddenly 
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left the neighborhood. A man named Her- 
ron also became involved in counterfeiting. 
He was arrested, and was tried at the June 
term of conrt, 1821, and was fined $20 and 
costs and sentenced to be whipped. The 
sentence was carried out, the prisoner receiv- 
ing thirty-nine lashes upon his bare back. 
This seoms to us a rather barbarous sentence 
now, but fifty or seventy-five years ago it was 
common, not only in Illinois but in many, 
if not all, of the older States. Auother case, 
we noticed in running over the old records, 
of whipping, that occurred here in 1830. It 
was that of James Vance, who was tried and 
convicted as a horse-thief. He was fined $22 
and costs and sentenced to ten days in jail 
and to receive twenty lashes upon his bare 
back, which penalty was duly executed. A 
number of other criminals, more or less 
vicions, might be noticed, but such history is 
better forgotten than perpetuated. 

A case that caused the most intense excite- 
ment was that of a “runaway negro,” who 
made his appearance in the county in 1843. 
Runaway negroes, in old slave times, were a 
common occurrence, and there are still many 
people living who well remember the line of 
underground railway through Illinois on 
which negroes, fleeiug from slavery in the 
Southern States, traveled on free passes to 
the land of freedom. There were not many 
people in this portion of this State, perhaps, 
who would actually help the negroes to es- 
cape from their masters, but there were many 
who would not help the masters to re-capture 
the negroes, and a little further north there 
wore many warm friends of the slave. Run- 
away negroes, as we have said, were common, 
and were much feared by the women aud 
children. A fretful child could nearly always 
be quieted with the threat that “a runaway 
nigger would get it.” But it was in the 
spring of 1843 that the runaway negro 
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Frederick first appeared in the county. He 
was seen northwest of Mount Vernon, 
near Jefferson City, where he attacked an 
old lady named Campbell, but he became 
alarmed and fled. The neighbors were 
aroused, and soon there were several hun- 
dred men scouring the wovds in search 
of him. He was again heard of in the 
the eastern part of the county, where he had 
abused a Mrs. Sursa. Next, he was heard of 
in Wayne County, where his pursners soon 
followed him, but he had fled into Clay 
County. Finally, he was captured near the 
town of Maysville, Clay County, and was 
brought to Mount Vernon, where the excite- 
ment went up to fever heat. Some wanted 
to burn him, others to hang him, and it was 
only by the utmost exertions of the more law- 
abiding citizens that he was not lynched. 
Judge Seates, as soon as he found a chance 
to be heard, made a speech to the excited 
people, setting forth the sufficiency of the 
law, the consequences of mob-law in general 
and the penalties to which they laid them- 
selves liable, individually, by persisting in 
it. Coneluding his speech, Judge Scates 
remarked to Sheriff Stephenson: “I wish 
you to watch this proceeding, and report to 
me the very first man that you see doing what 
is contrary to law; I will issue a writ, and 
have him arrested, if there is foree enough 
in the State to do it.” Law and order at 
length prevailed, and the excited people with- 
drew. The negro was indicted at the Au- 
gust term of the court, 1848, for rape and 
attempt to commit rape. Upon these he was 
tried, found guilty on both counts and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary, on the first 
charge, “for the full term of his natural 
life,” and on the other for “ fourteen years” 
longer. As there was no Gov. Blackburn to 
pardon him out, the negro was still serving 
his sentence the last known of him. 
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The care of the poor is a duty we owe to 
that unfortunate class, who have found the 
thorny path of life “rough, adverse and for- 
lorn,” and crave our assistance. “ The poor 
ye have with ye alway,” said the Master, and 
we, who have been more fortunate than they, 
should not fail to contribute of our earthly 
goods, when we can, to smooth the path of 
some poor unfortunate. 

“ A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear; 
Often heals the heart that’s broken, 
And makes a friend sincere.”’ 

Kindness costs but little, and to'the child of 
misfortune it sometimes goes almost as far 
as dollars and cents. None of us know how 
soon we may go “over the hill to the poor 
house” ourselves. We recently visited one 
of these institutions, and were pointed out 
an inmate who once could ride ten miles, we 
were told, in a straight line upon his vwn 
land. But a multitude of misfortunes 
brought him to the poor-house. Then, be 
kind to the poor, for in so doing you may en- 
tertain angels unawares. 

As early as 1830, we find allusions to 
county paupers. They were then usually 
kept by some person who was paid for it by 
the county. In 1543, the pauper list is re- 
ferred to by Mr. Johnson in his sketches, as 
being a Mrs. Henly, H. M. E. Herron, Will- 
iam Tuck, a man named Beasley and a 
woman named Shoulders. These were all 
kept by individual citizens, at the expense of 
the county. A few years later, they had 
increased to some twelve or fifteen, who were 
maintained in the same manner. 

In 1859, the first steps were taken for the 
establishment of a regular poor-house. Two 
and a half acres of land were purchased, 
situated in the northeast quarter of the sonth- 
west quarter of Section 22, Township 2 and 
Range 3 east. March 19, 1859, 120 acres 
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were purchased in Section 27 of the same 
Township and Range, by the County Board, 


composed of J. R. Satterfield, W. Adams and | 


S. W. Carpenter, for the sum of $1,150, upon 
which the requisite buildings were erected. 
This is still used for a county farm and poor- 
house, and is the home of all the county’s 
poor who are maintained at the public ex- 
pense. 

This chapter closes the history of the 
county at large, and the succeeding pages 
will be devoted to individual towns and town- 
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, ships respectively. The foregoing, though a 


sketch, and admitting of anecdote, excursive 
digressions and a flexible texture of narrative, 


_ yet, for the most part, itis essentially his- 


torical. We have endeavored to narrate some 
of the physical and moral features of the 
county; its formation, settlement, local di- 
visions and progress; the habits and cus- 
toms of the early pioneers, interspersed with 
individual incideut. These we have recorded 
as best we could, and now submit them for 
the verdict of the general reader. | 
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MOUNT VERNON TOWNSHIP—DESCRIPTION, TOPOGRAPHY, ETC.—EARLY SETTLEMENT—OLD SUR- 
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AND WHERE THEY LOCATED—THEIR GOOD TRAITS AND PECULIARITIES—THE SELECT- 

ING OF A SITE FOR A TOWN—MOUNT VERNON CHOSEN AS THE COUNTY SEAT, ETC. 


“The hunt, the shot, the glorious chase, 
The captured elk or deer; 
The camp, the big, bright fire, and then 
The rich and wholesome cheer.” 
—GALLAGHER. 
ee public lands of Jefferson County were 
surveyed in 1814 and 1815. The field 
notes of the exterior lines of Town 2 south, 
Range 3 east, are signed by Charles Lockhart, 
Deputy Surveyor, and dated “ December 18, 
1814,” those of the interior lines, by Joseph 
Meacham, Deputy Surveyor, ‘‘April 19, 
1815.’” The surveys seem to have been very 
accurate, as the aggregate—23,022 acres— 
falls only eighteen acres short of an exact 
township; but there was carelessness some- 
where, as this note on the records will show: 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., February 17, ISt7. 
There are no notes of the east boundary of this 
township on file in this office. D. DuNKLIN, 
Surveyor General. 
And the deficiency has never been sup- 
plied. 
In looking over those old field notes, we 
are surprised at another feature—the fre- 
quent occurrence of ‘‘ White Oak” among the 


*By Dr. A. Clark Johnson. 


bearing trees. It may have heen that the 
surveyors sought this as the most enduring 
variety of oak; possibly it may sometimes 
mean water oak; yet the proportion seems 
very large. Of about 200 bearing trees, 
there were twenty-five hickory, fifty-seven 
“Black Oak,” five ‘‘Pin Oak,” nine elm, 
three sassafras, two ash, one each of gum, 


locust, mulberry and walnut, and ninety-six 


' “White Oak.” 


At the time when our sketch begins, the 
natural features of the country differed from 
anything we have seen here for a generation 
or more. The prairies, valleys, hills and 
water-courses were where they are to-day, of 
course, but all were dressed in quite another 
garb. The annnal autumnal fires, sweeping 
over all, burned out and kept down the un- 
dergrowth; and the woods were so open, the 
trees so lofty, the branches so high, and the 
ground so bare of anything like a bush, that 
game could be deseried in any direction at 
almost any reasonable distance. A deer 
could be seen a quarter of a mile in the 
woods, and amun on horseback nearly a mile, 
at any point where there were no intervening 
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hills to stop the view. The eastern part of 
this township consisted of open barrens, as 
if a few trees had been scattered over a some- 
what broken or rolling prairie. These facts 
explain what would seem very odd in the old 
field notes above referred to, that the sec- 
tion corner between four and five on the 
township line had to be marked by a ‘‘ post 
in mound;” that the half mile corner on the 
north side of Section 29 is marked ‘‘no 
trees,” and the same note is made of the cor- 
ner between Sections 11, 12, 18 and 1+. 

The prairies generally ran into the woods 
without any border of small trees or thickets; 
and the grass was generally higher than a 
man’s head, frequently high enough to hide 
a man on horseback at the distance of a hun- 
dred yards. They appeared much more 
nearly level than now. This was partly 
because the grass was ranker on the lower 


ground, and partly because, before the grass 
was eaten and tramped down so closely, the 
water filtered away or stood in the valleys, 
whereas it now washes a channel that carries 
away the soil. 

There was this peculiarity, too, in both 
prairie and timber, that wherever the ground 
was level or low, it was wet and marshy 
throughout the year. Being trampled but 
little and very porous, besides being shaded 
by the luxuriant grass, the earth held water 
so that it hardly ever became thoroughly dry. 
Bottom lands were extremely wet, and their 
soil a heavy clay, utterly unlike the loam 
that has since been carried down from the 
adjacent uplands. 

With these facts all in view, and knowing 
that the township is somewhat hilly on the 
west, rolling off to the creek two miles to the 


east, rising geutly into hills beyond, with a 
little prairie of about 1,000 acres on its 
south side, the reader can form a pretty good 
idea of what the present Mount Vernon | 


Township was at the beginning. There was 
no trace of man, except the surveyor’s marks 
npon the trees, and the Goshen road. This 
famous road led from Goshen, a settlement 
four or five miles this side of Edwardsville, 
to the salt-works on the Saline; and was made 
by parties going to the Saline for salt. It 
struck this county just sonth of where the 
town of Walnut Hill now stands, and passed 
out near the southeast corner. It entered 
this township about Section 5, and running 
west of the old Short camp-ground, passed 
out east of where John Waite lives. So noted 
was this old trail, that it is referred to over 
fifty times in the Government surveys of the 
county, and eight or ten times in the field 
notes of this township. In numberless 
places it may still be seen. Yet it was only 
a narrow trail, almost buried under the rich 
growth of summer, coming out in wonderful 
distinctness after the autumnal fires. 

About the year 1815, 4 man by the name 
of Black came up from Pope County on a 
hunting expedition. On his return, he gave 
a glowing account of the country, and espe- 
cially of a beautiful prairie he had visited. 
Among others, he told his story to the Caseys, 
near Cave-in-Rock. They soon set out in 
search of Black’s Prairie, and this was the 
occasion of their first visit to this part of the 
country. They never knew whether they 
found Black’s Prairie or not. But in the 
autumn of 1815, Isaac Casey and his two 
sons—William, a married man, and Thomas 
M., a large boy—came out to look at the 
country. They came by Crenshaw’s; and he, 
glad of new-comers, as all pioneers are, ac- 
companied them in their search for locations. 
A circumstance occurred on their way up, 
which afforded them much amusement. As 
they took a northwesterly course across the 
prairie, a deer (a very large buck) started up 
at a little distance from them, and the men 
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all blazed away at it at once. It ran a little | 
way, and fell. They ran up, each one shout- 
ing, ‘I killed it! I killed it! It’s my deer, 
T killed it!” when lo! only one bullet-hole 
was to be found in all its tawny hide. The 
animal was opened and the bullet found, 
when it proved to be from the gun of Cren- 
shaw, the oldest man, indeed the only old 
man in the company. This party went a few 
miles beyond the present site of Mount | 
Vernon, and returned. 

In the spring of 1816, Isaac Casey, Will. 
jam, his son, Brunetta, his daughter, and 
Isauc Hicks, his son-in-law, all came out and 
built a camp at the northern edge of the 
prairie, just east of where the Supreme Court | 
building now stands. They broke and culti- 
vated a little field, without any fence of | 
course, extending to where the Methodist — 
Church stands. In after years, when the old 
camp had been left and had rotted down, a 
locust tree sprang up on the old chimney pile 
—the same tree that now stands in the street 
east of the Supreme Court House. In the 
fall of this year, 1816, these all went back to 
the Ohio River where they came from, and 
brought out their families and the rest of 
their stock, William Casey, with wife and 
child, came into the cabin just referred to. 
Isaac erected a cabin near where L. N. Beal , 
lives, Section 31, while Isaac Hicks located 
near the place at which he died. 

While these pioneers were raising this 
year’s crop, they had no trouble about meat | 
or “sass,” as game was abundant and honey 
more abundant still, bnt bread was a serious 
matter, William Casey brought their first | 
supplies of mea] from Kentucky, and corn in 
the following year. Isaac Casey and one or 
other of his daughters, several times went | 
to the Wabash bottoms, ten miles beyond © 
Carmi, to lay in a supply of meal. **'Unele’”’ 
Isaac rode a horse and led one, but a single 
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horse and ‘-turn’’ of meal was found enough * 
for a girl. One of them, Mrs, Katy Tyler, 
tells how that, on their return from one of 
those trips, she chanced to slip off the horse 
near where the fair grounds are located; and 
there was not a stump, rock, hillock, log or 
anything else, from which she could remount 


, “in all that part of the country;” so she had 


to walk home. 

Of the pioneers of 1817 and 1818, most 
located in Moore’s Prairie and Shiloh. Hen- 
ry Wilkerson, about this time, settled on the 
hill just south of the Jake Stitch—-now Bates 
—house; and William Jordan settled on 
Seven Mile Creek, where Coleman Smith af- 
terward lived so long, and Thomas Jordan 
sonthwest of him. Thomas D. Minor, lo- 
cated a little southwest of where Thomas 
Johnson lives. Very little as to progress of 
settlement can be learned from the land en- 
tries. The first entries were made in 1517. 
In that year William Casey entered land in 
Section 30, Isaac Casey in 31, and Gorum 
A. Worth in 32. In 1818, Elihu Maxey en- 
tered land in Section 6, William Casey in 
29 and 30, and Thomas Sloo, Jr., in 31. In 
1819, Jeptha Hardin entered in Section 20, 
Abraham P. Casey and Henry Bechtle in 
28, Joel Pace and Dorris and Maxey in 30, 
Gray and Grant and John Johnson in 382. 
Then there was not an acre of land entered 
in the township for seven years! So we find 
hardly half a dozen families in the township 
at the time Mount Vernon began: and before 


| proceeding further, we must stop and become 
better acquainted with the persons already 
\ a 


mentioned. 

Isaac Casey used to say that his father and 
uncle came over and settled at 
Goldsboro, N. C., whence they passed by 
successive removals to South Carolina and 
Georgia. There is another account—that 


Abner Casey, reared in the North of Ireland, 
i" 


the ocean 
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“married a Welsh lady and came to Virginia, 
on the Roanoke; their children were Levi, 
Moses, Randolph and a daughter; all went 
to South Carolina about 1760; Randolph 
married Mary Jane Pennington, and Levi, 
Randolph, Isaac, Abraham P., Charity, Hi- 
ram, Samnel and Zadok were their children. 
This family went to Georgia in 1795, thence 
to Smith County, Tenn., a few years later. 
Isaac Casey was born in Sonth Carolina in 
1765, married Elizabeth Mackey in 1788, 
and went to Barren County, Ky. He was 
Sheriff of that county abont six years. In 
1808, he came to Illinois, and loeated on the 
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The old man died at Thomas M. Casey’s, in 


. 1$45, at the age of eighty-four years. 


Ohio River, a mile or two above the Cave-in- , 


Roek, A double murder occurred there some 
years after. A Mr. Ballinger killed a Mr. 
Billingsly, and then one Fisher killed Ballin- 
ger. Fisher was related to the first victim, 
and aiso to Casey; and Casey was almost the 
only witness against Fisher. Isaac Casey 
did not want a man hung on his testimony 
alone, so he went up into the hills along the 
Saline, and spent months there; he then 
went to Arkansas Post and was gone a year, 
and probably it was really a similar motive 
that bronght him to this section. 
ing where L, N. Beal does for seven or 
eight years, he sold out to Abe Buffington in 
1825; made a little improvement near where 
Lewis Johnson lives; went to merehandis- 
ing with Joel Paceat town in 1828; but soon 
retired, and spent most of his remaining 
days in the country. He was a man of great 
energy and activity, a dignified Christian 
gentleman, though he had been dissipated in 
his younger days. Isaae Casey was the 
father of Isaac Hicks’ wife, Rebecca; Clark 
Casey’s wife, Polly; Dr. Wilkey’s wife, 
Brunetta; Henry Tyler's wife, Catharine; 
George Bullock’s wife, Miranda. His sons 
were William, Abram T. and Thomas M. 


| Presbyterian Church stands. 


After liv- | 


William Case;—or ‘ Billy,’ as more 
commonly called—was the oldest son and 
the second child of Isaac Casey; was born 
in Barren County, Ky., in 1794 or 1795. 
His wife was Amy Barker, daughter of 
Lewis Barker, who owned the ferry at 
Cave-in-Rock so long; and they bronght one 
child, Blackford, with them to this county. 
After living awhile in the cabin before men- 
tioned, he built a pretty decent honse of 
hewn logs where the Commercial Hotel now 
stands, saying jocosely when it was up, 
“ Boys, here is the first house in town.” 
When the town was laid off, however, this 
house was just outside the limits. He then 
cleared a field reaching nearly to where the 
A few years 
later he built on the hill where Sanmel Casey 
last lived; he sold that place to Joseph Sla- 
ter in 1836, and moved to a place on Punch- 
eon Camp Creek, and thence soon after to 
the northern part of the State. In a year or 
two he came back, lived at the Harlow place 
two miles from town, thence going to Punch- 
eon Camp, thence to Moore’s Prairie. His 
wife died in 1846, and in 1850 he married 
Miss M. J. Shelton; lived at the Prairie two 
or three years; moved back to the Harlow 
place, and died there in 1854. 

The name of William Casey was one that 
suggested a strong mind, a very strong and 
active body, and passions deep and _ terrible 
when once aroused. He worked and traded 
with excellent judgment, and received some 
assistance from his father-in-law ; so that he 
was for some time the wealthiest man in the 
county. He and Isaac Hicks were all the 


| men who brought surplus money with them, 


and much of the land entered by the settlers 
in that day was entered with money bor- 


rowed from them. He never sought office, but 
was once, in 1820, elected as one of the Conn- 
ty Commissioners. At all times he walked 
with a kingly dignity that made onr boyish 
eyes look for the ground to shake under him. 
Mrs. Casey was a good woman. Their chil- 
dren were Blackford, Maletna (Mrs. A. D. 
Estes), William B. (or Buck), Abraham, 
Drury B., Thomas, Melissa (Myrs. Grubbs and 
afterward Mrs. Lester) and Zadok. Newton, 
recently deceased, was ason of the second 
wife. 

Henry Wilkerson had a brother John, and 
Phebe, wife of Rhodam Allen, was his sister. 
They were Virginians by way of Tennessee. 
Henry lived for many years on the place he 
first settled, in a round-pole cabin, for he was 
fond of drink and never accumulated munch ; 
he was long subject to tits of insanity, in one 
of which he would set out and walk hundreds 
of miles; he made three or four trips thns 
from Tennessee to Virginia. and one from 
Tennessee to Illinois; he at length became 
entirely deranged. and remained so till his 
death, sometimes being furious, at other 
times nearly rational; but he never was so 
rational as not to run, when he saw a storm 
coming, and throw his hat, shoe, sock, or 
whatever came to hand, into the fire, to stop 
the wind from blowing. By trade he was a 
He lived at Robert's for fourteen 
years, in a small house in the yard, and died 
in 1846, ayed nearly eighty-four years. His 
wife, from whom he had long lived separate, 
survived him, and lived to the age of ninety- 
nine years. Their sons were William, who 
went to Louisiana; Edward, who died in 
Union County, and Robert. Few descend- 
ants of these remain. Mrs. Stockird, of 
Mount Vernon, is a daughter of Edward, and 
Rosa Wilson a grand-daughter of Robert—a 
short list. Of Henry Wilkerson’s danghters, 
Sally married Jarvis Pierce ; Phebe married 


cooper. 
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Spencer Pace ; Rachel, George Crosno: and 
Rebecca, J. Wesley Hicks Many descend- 
ants of these are with us. 

William Jordan was the son of William 
Jordan, Sr., and the nephew of Thomas Jor- 
dan, who settled near him. The older set 
were William, Joseph, Thomas and Francis 
—the last remaining in Franklin County. 
Thomas lived a few years near where David 
H. Warren lives, then moved to where Elias 
Howard lives, and gave name to Jordon’s 
Prairie. His wife was a Whitesides. Will- 
iam Jordan, Jr., had a sister married to 
Moses Ham and one married to Nicholas 
Wren, and a brother named Aaron, who 
married a Crooms. Most of the Jordans re- 
mained here till 1830 and 18382, then some 
went North and some to Texas. A man of 
the name of Parker from Vincennes got a do- 
nation of a league of land in Texas, and took 
off quite a colony of Jordans, Greenwoods 
and others. Joe Jordan, William, ATsy 
Thonias, Jr., Oliver Morris, ete., all went to 
Texas. 

The act of the General Assembly, forming 
Jefferson County, approved March 26, 1819, 
as set forth in a preceding chapter, con- 
tained this clause: “ And for the purpose of 
fixing the permanent seat of justice thoroin 
the following persons are appointed Com- 
missioners: Ambrose Maulding, Lewis Bar- 
ker, Robert Shipley, James A. Richardson 
and Richard Graham; which said Comnmis- 
sioners or a majority of them, being duly 
sworn before some Judge or Justice of vhe 
Peace of this State to faithfully take into 
view the convenience of the people, the situ- 
ation of the settlement with an eye to future 
population and the eligibility of the place, 
shall meet on the second Monday of May, at 
the house of William Casey. in said county, 
and proceed to examine and determine on the 
place for the permanent seat of justice and 
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designate the same; provided, that the pro- 
prietor or proprictors of the land shall give 
to the county for the purpose of erecting 
public buildings a quantity of land, not less 
than twenty acres, to be laid out in lots and 
sold for that purpose; but shonld the pro- 
prietor or proprietors refuse or neglect to 
make the donation aforesaid, then and in 
that case it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioners to fix on some other place for the 
seat of justice, as convenient as may be to 
the inhabitants of said county ; which place 
fixed and determined upon, the said Commis- 
sioners shall certify under their hands and 
seals, and shall return the same to the next 
Commissioners’ Court in the county afore- 
said.” 

When the first Connty Board met in June. 
1819, the location of the county seat was one 
of the tirst matters that demanded its atten- 
tion. The Commissioners appointed by the 
Legislature presented the following report : 

“ According to an act of the General As- 
sembly, passed the 10th day of March, 1819, 
appointing certain Commissioners to meet 
on the second Monday of May at the honse 
of William Casey, for the purpose of fixing 
a permanent seat of justice for and in Jeffer- 
son County, the following persons met, viz.: 
Lewis Barker, Ambrose Maulding and 
James A. Richardson, who, after being duly 
sworn, have provided, determined and fixed 
upon the southwest quarter of Section 29, 
Range 3, Town 2, on the land owned by 
William Casey, the town to be laid off in 
the southwest corner of said quarter, to com- 
mence near the timber, on a point not far 
distant from said Casey’s house, and thence 
to the foot of the descent, on a point on 
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which said Casey’s house stands, or in such 
manner as said Connty Commissioners shall 
designate. 

“Given under our hands and seals this 
12th day of May, 1819. 

“Tt is unanimously agreed that the name 
of the town shall be Mount Pleasant. 

“James A. Ricwarpson, 
“ AmprosE Mavu.prna, 
“Lewis Barker.” 

This settled the question of locating the 
county seat. Isaac Hicks had been expect- 
ing to have it near him, as ‘* Post Oak Hill,” 
his place, was very near the geographical 
center of the county, and the land lay well 
for the purpose. An effort had also been 
made to locate it on the high grounds between 
the Casey place and the Dodds place, west 
of the present site; but the influence of 
William Casey with Lewis Barker, his father- 
in-law, predominated, and it was put as 
close to him as it could be without including 
his house and improyements. : 

Of the men just named, we may here add: 
Lewis Barker, as just stated, was the father 
of Mrs. Casey, and the owner of the ferry at 
Cave-in-Rock, and was a member the first 
four sessions of the State Senate from Pope 
County. Ambrose Maulding lived near his 
brother Ennis, in Hog Prairie, a few miles 
this side of where McLeansboro is now. 
Ennis, it will be remembered, went to the 
State Senate ; he also built a famous mill on 
Skillet Fork. James A. Richardson lived 
abont Carmi. Wedowt know what became 
of Shipley and Graham. A year or two later, 
the county allowed Manlding 38 and Barker 
and Richardson $12 each for their services. 
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CITY OF MOUNT VERNON—THE LAYING-OUT AND BEGINNING OF THE TOWN—SALE OF LOTS—EREC- 
TION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS—THE FIRST COURT HOUSE—STRAY POUND, GAOL AND 
CLERK'S OFFICE—STICK CUIMNEYS, COURT HOUSE LOCK, ETC._THE PIONEERS 
AND FIRST SEPTLERS IN THE TOWN—TIIEIR GENEALOGICAL TREES, ETC. 


“*___________ the waving fields 
Bow to the reaper, where I wildly roamed: 
Cities now rise where I pursued the deer; 
And dust offends me, where in happier years 
I breathed in vigor from untainted gales.” 
—The Aged Pioneer. 


N the 9th of June, the court proceeded 

to consider the expediency of laying 
off the town, so as to enable them to sell the 
lots and place them in a situation to erect 
public buildings, wherefore it was ordered : 
“That Joel Pace be, and he is, hereby ap- 
pointed and empowered to contract with a 
surveyor to lay off the said town in such 
manner as will be most advantageous to the 
county, or in such manner as the County 
Commissioners may direct ; and it is further 
ordered that the sale of said lots shall com 
mence on the third Monday of September 
next ; and further ordered, that an advertise- 
ment to that effect be inserted in the Illinois 
Emigrant for three weeks previous to the 
commencement of said sale, and that fifty 
copies of said advertisemeut be printed on 
handbills, to be sent to the different parts of 
the country, for the information of these who 
may want to attend the sale, for which serv- 
ice the editor of the aforesaid paper shall 
be paid out of any money that may be in the 
treasury, not otherwise appropriated. And 
it is further ordered that the town be called 
Mount Vernon.” The payments were to be 
made in four equal installments, six, twelve, 
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eighteen and twenty-four months. Mount 
Pleasant was the name first proposed, and 
almost became the name of the town; but 
the popular love for Washington was yot 
warin, and Mount Vernon, his ancestral 
home, prevailed. 

In a few weeks, the services of William 
Hosick were engaged ; the town was surveyed 
and platted, and the notes and plat ready for 
record by July 10. This man, Hosick, was 
the son of a little Scotchman, who lived in 
Livingston County, Ky., about nine miles 
from Golconda, Alick Hosick. William was 
a one-armed man, and lived at Shawneetown, 
The new town, of course, included but twenty 
acres. It extended from Harrison street 
north of the jail, on the north, to Jordan 
street on the sonth, and from Casey street 
east of the Commercial Hotel on the west, to 
Johnson Alley, west of Westbrook & Co.’s 
Mill, on the east. The lots were numbered 
from the northwest corner, where Crebs lives, 
and ended with Lot 48 in the southeast 
corner, where Kline’s boarding house stands. 
They lay in eight squares, three each Way, 
and one to the county, but nothing was said 
about blocks in the survey. Here, then, the 
business Jay till September, when, the time 
of sale drawing nigh, it is ‘ordered that 
William Casey and Joel Pace be, and they 
are, hereby employed to set fonr mulberry 
stakes around the public squure, i. e., one at 
each corner, to drive all the stakes in the 
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town, and also to number the lots, for which 
they are to be paid by the county the sum of 
$5.” 

The day of sale arrived. About a hundred 
persons assembled, many of them strangers, 
and they sallied forth into the town. It was 
a little nook on a gentle swell at the north 
side of the prairie. The edge of the timber 
ran from near where the academy afteward 
stood, northwest, past Fletcher Johnson’s, 
by the New York Store, by the jail, by Joel 
Watson’s, west a hundred yards or more, then 
southwest, past William Casey’s field, aud so 
on down to where the woolen factory stands ; 
while clumps of sturdy white oaks stood 
west of the square, and at Porter’s corner, 
and near where D. C. Warren lives. The 
prairie was not so smooth as it had been a 
few years before, but here and there wasa little 
hazel or brier patch, or a bunch of sumach or 
elder bushes. But the lines had been hacked 
or staked out. and the lots could be found. 
When well ont into the open space, James E. 
Davis, a Cumberland Presbyterian preacher, 
raised the ery, ‘‘O yes, gentlemeu! I am 
now going to sell yousome lots iu the beauti- 
ful town of Mount Vernon, all covered now 
with a beautiful coat of green, but destined 
soon to be covered with, magnificent build- 
ings.” Lot No. 1, Crebs’s, was struck off to 
Bennett Maxey for $41; No. 2, to Barton 
Atchisson ; Burchett Maxey bought Ne. 4, 
south of Herdman’s, where he soon after 
built a large double log house; Lewis Wat- 
kins took the corner lot, the Joel Pace lot, at 
$162.50 ; Nelson Ferguson, the corner east 
of that, now bank corner, for $165 ; Edward 
Maxey, the Thorn lot, for $60; Clark Casey, 
the corner west of Nieman’s, at $160; 
Thomas Jordan, the lot where J. D. Joln- 
son’s store is, at $153 ; William Maxey, the 
lot now Porter’s corner, for $95; Dr. Me- 
Lean, afterward of McLeansboro, bought 
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the H. T. Pace corner at $136; Isaac Casey 
was his security, McL. failed on it, Isaac 
took it, and passed it over to Burchett Maxey. 
But more of these matters hereafter. 

Watkins had already made some prepara- 
tions to build on his lot, though he never 
paid for it, and Thomas Jordan took it off 
his hands ; and Burchett Maxey, as before 
stated, at ouce put up a house on his. These 
buildings were scarcely under headway, when 
Clark Casey moved his walnut-log house 
from near where Joseph Pace lately lived up 
to his lot, and the town was fairly begun. 

Of course, one of the first subjects that 
occupied the attention of the County Court 
was the erection of public buildings for the 
use of the county. Indeed, the court house 
was already built, and standing there in all 
its glory at the time the sale of lots above 
described took place. The first sitting of the 
County Commissioners began, as_ before 
stated, June 7, 1819; and on the Yth they 
determined to build a court house : 

‘* As it is inconvenient to hold court in a 
private house for several reasons, 

“Ordered, That the building of a court 
house be let to the lowest bidder on Friday 
the 24th inst., to be eighteen by twenty feet, 
thirteen feet high ; to be builtof hewed logs 
that will face from ten to twelve inches, 
closely notched down ; to have a good roof 
made of boards; also a good under floor 
made of plank, rough, and closely laid; and 
joist-plates, with holes cut for joists ; the 
house to have one door and one window, cut 
and faced, and to them good shutters hung, 
made of rough plank; the house and all 
the work about it done in workman-like 
manner, completed and delivered to the 
County Commissioners’ Court at their next 
September term, subject to the inspection of 
the County Commissioners, said house to be 
built in the public square, or on the spot the 
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said Commissioners shall designate. The 
timber to be furnished by Isaae Casey, 
William Casey and Joseph Jordan. The 
building of said house to be paid for out of 
any moneys that may be in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated.” 

Accordingly, on Friday, June 25, the court 
again met at the house of William Casey ; 
and, ‘‘in pursuance of an order of the last 
court, the building of a court honse was this 
day let to the lowest bidder, the building of 
which John Sanders undertook for the sum 
of $85, and entered into bond with James 
Kelly, his security, conditioned for the faith- 
ful performance of his contract.” Isaac 
Casey, William Casey and Joseph Jordan 
furnished the timber, and many others found 
employment in cutting and hewing the logs, 
sawing the plank, ‘‘riving”’ the boards, haul- 
ing, etc, It must not be understood, how- 
ever, that the gentlemen named furnished the 
timber from their own lands, There was 
good timber on the United States lands on 
the ridge a mile or two northwest of town, 
from where Judge Keller lives to old Union, 
and there all the materials for this house 
were ‘‘got ont.” Henry Tyler hewed nearly 
every log in the building. We can readily 
imagine how much the public attention was 
excited by so important an enterprise. Not- 
withstanding the whole was to be done in the 
suliry months of Jnly and Angust, the work 
went bravely on, and when the court met in 
September, Monday, 6th, they found the 
building nicely finished and ready for use. 
‘According to an order of the last court, 
for letting the building of a court house, it 
was let to John Sanders, who completed and 
delivered the same to the court at their pres- 
ent term; wherefore ordered, that the Clerk 
grant him a certificate for the same.” 

It stood about the center of the public 
square, its only door fronting to the sonth, 
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its only window in the west side, and the 
bushes around were so broken down that its 
bright logs and roof were plainly visible from 
all the business partof town. But the best of 
earthly things are imperfect. As winter 
came on, it became too evident that, large 
and commodious as the conrt honse was, it 
was not a comfortable place for a winter ses- 
sion. Hence, when the court met in Decem- 
ber, 6th, it was ordered that the finishing of 
the building should be let to the lowest bid- 
der on the following day. And this was to 
be the manner of it: ‘‘To be completed as 
follows, to wit: A chimney place to be cut 
out, and a good chimney, back and hearth 
to be built, after the form of the chimney to 
the house in which Lewis Watkins now lives, 
and to be as good as said chi: ney was when 
it was first finished; also a set of good 
hewed or sawed joists put in, and an upper 
floor of sawed plank to be closely laid, the 
plank to be one and a fourth inches thick; 
also the cracks to be closely ‘chinked in- 
side, and well daubed outside with well 
wrought mortar. There is a platform to be 
constructed in the west end of the house, to 
be of proper height, four feet wide, of good 
hewed puncheons or thiek plank, to lack but 
three feet of reaching from one side of the 
house to the other; at the end of said plat- 
form are to be steps composed of blocks or 
planks, and a hand-rail in front of the afore- 
said platform of a proper height, and a seat 
in the rear of the platform of the same 
length of the platform, and two seats in front 
of the platform of the same length on the 
floor, ull the seats to be made of good hewed 
puncheons or plank, to be made in sucha 
manner as to be steady, and movable at 
pleasure. The platform is to be supported 
by good substantial posts, pillars or blocks. 
All of which is to be completed by the first 
Monday in March next, and to be done in a 
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workmanlike manner.” Ail of this Oliver 
Morris undertook to do for the sum of $80. 
But he signally failed, the Commissioners, 
on an examination of the work, finding it so 
imperfect that they determined to deduct 35 
from the amount he was to have received. 
He accepted the $75. The building now, 
though not indeed everything that a court 
house ought to be, had‘cost the county $160. 

The next demand was a Stray Pound—not 
because there were more catile than criminals 
running at large, nor because they were more 
likely to be taken up, but because the law im- 
peratively required it, And this again was be- 
cause, from the scarcity of inclusures.stock was 
yery liable to go astray. By an act approved 
March 28, 1819, the County Court in all new 
counties was required, within three months 
after locating court house, etc., to cause a 
Pound to be made near the same place, under 
penalty of $20 for every term of the court 
after the three months till it should be built. 
In this Pound all stray horses, mules, etc., 
over two years old, taken up within twenty 
miles, were to be kept from 12 till 4 o’cloek 
on the first day of the County Court for 
three terms next after the taking up, to en- 
able the owner to tind and prove his proper- 
ty. Strays under two years old were adver- 
tised nearly as ut present. If over twenty 
miles away, the stray was to be put in pound 
on the first day of the second term after the 
taking up. The keeper was to keep and 
tend the pound on court days, under penalty 
of $8 fine. : 

On the second day of this December term, 
therefore, the court ‘‘ Ordered that the build- 
ing of a Stray Pound be let to the lowest 
bidder, of the following form, to wit: Forty 
feet square, five panels on each side of equal 
length, to be made of posts and rails, the 
posts to be made of white or post oak, neatly 
hewed, four by seven inches; the rails to be 
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sufficiently strong; the cracks from two feet 
downward not to be more than four inches, 
and from that upward not more than six 
inches; a good strong gate, and fixed to it a 
good lock and key, to be affixed to one side 
of said pound ; the posts of said fence to be 
set in the ground not less than thirty inches, 
to be in all respects strong and firm; said 
pound to be completed and delivered to this 
court at the next March term.”’ 

John C. Casey took the contract for build- 
ing the pound for $83.874, but he does not 
seem to have been in haste about it, for at 
the February term, February 10, 1820, the 
court ordered that the pound be built on Lot 
No. 31. Garrison Greenwood having bought 
that lot, and failed to execute the required 
notes, it of course went back to the county. 
The Pound was ordered upon that lot, and 
‘six feet from the southeast corner.” And 
there it was located in due time, being re- 
ceived March 6, and the architect appointed 
to keep it. This lot, No. 81, is that on 
which the county jail now stands. 

The Jail. Beforethe Stray Pound was fin- 
ished (February 10, 1820), it was determined 
to build a jail on the same lot as 
follows: ‘‘ Ordered, that the building of a 
gaol be let to the lowest bidder onthe second 
day of next March term. to be built as fol. 
lows, to wit: The first floor to be composed 
of two layers of timbers squared to twelve 
inches laid crosswise, and the whole to be 
covered with two-inch plank closely laid and 
spiked down, the floor to be sunk within six 
inches of the surface of the earth; the wall 
to be composed of timber squared to twelve 
inches, of which two walls are to be built 
thirteen inches apart, the vacancy between 
which is to be filled with timbers not less 
than twelve inches square, to stand perpen- 
dicularly; the walls to be builtin the way above 
described ten feet high, the timbers to be 
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laid as close as possible; on which a second 
floor is to be made of twelve-inch square tim- 
ber closely laid and covered with two-inch 
plank, closely laid and spiked down, the 
spikes to be not less than four inches long; 
the room above described is for a dungeon. 
On the second floor there is a debtor’s room 
to be built by continuing the outside wall of 
timber as before described, eight feet high 
from the second floor; then there is to be a 
third floor composed of timbers twelve inches 
square, closely laid, reaching from the outside 
of each wall, the house to be well covered 
with shingles. The lower room to be ten 
feet square in the clear, the walls and floors 
to be composed of good, sound oak timber. 
There is to be a door cut in one side of the 
upper or debtor’s room, to which a good 
shutter is to be made and hung sufficiently 
strong, to be made of two lay of two-inch 
plank spiked together with spikes to go 
through and clinch; there is to be two win- 
dows to each room, twelve inches square, 
with eight bars of iron two feet long and an 
inch and a half square to each window pnt 
crosswise; about the middle of the second 
floor there is to bea hole cut two feet square, 
and to it there is to be hung sufficiently 
strong a trap-door to fit the hole made in the 
same manner that the other door is to be 
made; there is to be made to reach up on the 
outside of the gaol to the door, a good and 
substantial pair of steps, and also a plat- 
form made at the top of the steps four feet 
square, and arailing three feet high from the 
platform around the same and also on one 
side of the steps; the whole to be com- 
pleted and delivered in a workmanlike man- 
ner to the County Commissioners’ Court at 
their next December term.’’ 

Burchett Maxey took the contract for build- 
ing the jai] at $320. It cost more than the 
court house—twice as much—and rightly, 


for while there were but fifty or sixty logs in 
the court house, there were largely over 200 
in the jail. No sooner did Burchett Maxey 
secure the job than Zadok Casey, who was an 
extra hand with an ax, either in chopping or 
hewing, was taken in as a partner. Lewis 
and James Johnson and others assisted in 
getting out the timbers, but John Wilkerson 
hauled nearly every log in the building. It 
was “erected on the southwest corner of Lot 
No, 31, eight feet from the line.” And on 
the 5th day of December, ‘‘ Henry B, Maxey, 
who undertook the building of the jail, de- 
livered the same to the court, which being 
completed agreeably to the order, was re- 
ceived by the court.” The platform required 
by the contract was formed by putting in four 
logs four feet longer than the rest, the pro- 
jecting ends forming the platform and need- 
ing no support, while the steps were literally 
‘‘a pair,’ being formed of two large tim- 
bers twelve or fourteen inches square, in 
which the steps were cut. We see economy 
in all the transactions of the court. In set- 
tling for the jail, the Treasurer was ordered 
to pay Z. Casey $114, and H. B. Maxey 396, 
and Zadok pledged himself to take his own 
paper for the rest, the court authorizing the 
Treasurer to receive it. 

At the October term of the county court— 
October 20, 1820—it was ‘‘ Ordered, that the 
building of a Clerk’s office be let to the low- 
est bidder on the third Monday in October, 
inst., to be built as follows, to wit: The 
house to be built of hewed logs, fourteen 
feet square, the logs to face from ten to 
twelve inches, the wall to be nine feet high, 
to have a good, strong and tight clapboard 
roof, the ribs and weight poles the bark 
shaved off, the wall well chinked on the in- 
side and well danbed on the outside; the 
house to have a good floor of good and well- 
seasoned plank, jointed and well laid, to 
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have a door place eut, and to it hung with 
good, strong iron hinges a good batten door, 
made of well-seasoned plank, one window 
eut and faced the proper size for a nine- 
light sash, the sash and glass the undertaker 
to put in, also to have a chimney built after 
the same manner that the chimney to the 
court honse is built, with good back wall, 
hearth and jamb-stones, the corners neatly 
sawed down, and a good batten shutter hung 
to the window with strong iron hinges; the 
honse to be built of any kind of oak oexeept 
Spanish oak. The whole to be finished in a 
workmanlike manner and delivered to the 
County Commissioners’ Court at their next 
December term,” 

This building was undertaken by John 
Wilkerson, but at the next court his time 
was extended until March. Accordingly, 
March 5, 1821, ‘‘the court proceeded to ex 
amine the Clerk's office, the workmanship 
of which being done in a satisfactory man- 
ner, was received, and in discharge for build- 
ing the same, ordered the County Treasurer 
to pay to William Casey $11, to William 
Jordan $2.25, to Henry B. Maxey $4, and to 
John Wilkerson $12.3874, all which amounts 
to $59.624,.” Three months later the court 
ordered W. L. Howell $1 for a lock for the 
Clerk's office, and it was complete. It stood 
about midway on the north side of the pub- 
lic square, the door fronting south, the win- 
dow north, and the chimney east like that of 
the court house. And we may add, it is not 
expressly stated in the record, but it was ex- 
pressly done—-both chimneys were bnilt 
wholly of wood except the ‘‘back, hearth 
and jamb-stones.” They were genuine mud 
and stick chimneys, albeit they were very 
neat ones. And speaking of the lock for this 
office reminds us that in September after the 
court house was finished—six months—they 
had to pay Lewis Watkins for a lock and 
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at once understand, was a padlock, and the 
door was secured by putting the chain 
through a little chink between the logs and 
through an auger hole in the door, and lock- 
ing the end links together. You will notice, 
too, as the rib poles were shaved, that it was 
not intended that the Clerk's office should 
ever have a eeiling. 

So much for the public buildings. They 
constituted about half of the town. It was 
in the court house that Burchett Maxey lived 
while finishing his own house on Lot No. 4,and 
it was in the Clerk’s office that Joel Pace spent 
the last years of his single and first months 
of his married life. It was here that he 
lived with his family when Harvey T. Pace 
came out from Kentucky in the vigor of 
youth, and split 3,000 rails for bim at 50 
cents per hundred in State paper, equal to 
25 cents in specie. Harvey boarded with 
his uncle, and fourteen feet square seems to 
have been room enough for them and their 
goods, and also the office. 

It is proper, perhaps, that we now tell 
who those men were that we have sometimes 
in connection with these first 
buildings in Mount Vernon. 

James E. Davis, who cried the sale of 
town lots, was one of a little colony of Max- 
eys, Johnsons and others, that came in from 
Sumner County, Tonn., in 1818. He lived 
near where Robert Edwards lives. His wife 
was a sister to Burchett and Elihu Maxey’s 
wives, and to James Bowman’s and John 
Afflack’s, all being daughters of Perry Tay- 
lor, of Wilson County, Tenn. Davis re- 
mained here till he had one daughter grown 
and married to John Tade. John was a son 
of David Tade, and David Tade was the 
father also of Mrs. W. Finch. They lived 
about where Elijah Knox lives, but in a year 


| or two Mr. Davis, old Mr. Tade, and all 
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their families, went to Tazewell County, and 
thence to Iowa. 

Of those who bought lots: Bennett N. 
Maxey was the second son of William 
Maxey and brother to Joshua C. and Jehn 
G. D., who are still here; was the father of 
William H., James J., Charles H., Joshna 


C., Jr., and Thomas J.; also of Mrs. Emily | 


Ray and Mrs. Eliza White; and died at the 
place he first settled, a mile east of Pleasant 
Grove, in 1846, aged fifty-one, his widow. 
Sally, nee Overbay, dying at Rome seven 
years later. William and Kdward Maxey 
were brothers, sons of Jesse Maxey, of Vir- 
ginia. William married Rhodam Allen’s sis- 
~ter Emily, in 1798, and came to Hlinois in 
1818, and was the father of Henry Burchett, 
Bennett Nelson, Elihu, Charles Hardy, Josh- 
ua Cannon, William McKendree Adney and 
Jehu; also of Mrs. Clarissa Johnson, Mrs. 
Harriet and Mrs. Vylinda A. Casey, and 
Hostillina, who died in 1818; and William 
himself died in 1838, his wife having died 
in 1837. Edward married Elizabeth Pitner, 
went to Allen County, Ky., and came thence 
to Illinoisin 1819; was a Methodist preacher, 
held office many years, raised no son or 
daughter, but raised Judge Satterfield and 
others, and died at Gov. Casey’s about thirty- 
five years ago, his wife soon following. Bar- 
ton Atchisson was from Georgia, by way of 
Tennessee; married a Hill, sister to old Mrs. 
Wilkey and Mrs. Dempsey Hood; came to 
this county in 1815-16, was much in public 
life, and died in November, 1847, leaving 
sons, William, Ignatins, Samuel and George 
W., and daughters Winney Myers, Martha 
Chatiin, and one the wife of Theophilus Cook, 
Jr. Nelson Ferguson came to this county in 
1819, and lived one year on James Johnson’s 


land, and went back to Tennessee, to Station | 


Camp Creek, six miles north of Gallatin; his 
wife was a Tyler, sister to Jordan Tyler, now 


/ road, and died there in 1877. 
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among us. Clark Casey—John C,—was a 
son of Abraham P., and son-in-law of Isaac 
Casey; came to this county in 1818, and 
raised the first eabin on Mulberry Hill, where 
Capt. Wolff lives, moved several times, lost 
his wife, married a Bingaman, went to Mis- 
souri, and at last came back and died here in 
1862. Lewis Watkins was prominent in the 
history of Jefferson County for several years, 
living first in Moore's Prairie, then in Mount 
Vernon, and at last went back to Tennessee, 
leaving one child here—Margaret, wife of 
Green P. Casey, and mother of Lewis F. 
Casey, of Centralia. 

Of those concerned in the public buildings: 
Johu Sanders was from Franklin County, 
his first wife, Nancy, a sister to Abraham and 
Joseph Estes. He was the first Constable, 
his appointment dating in June, 1819; next 
year he married a Miss Cox, soon after got 
license to keep tavern—somewhere in the 
south part of the county, and then we lose 
all trace of him. Henry Tyler, was the son 
of John Tyler, and John was a half-brother 
to James and Lewis Johnson. John Tyler 
and Lewis Johnson came from Sumner 
Connty, Teun. in 1819. Henry married 
Catharine, daughter of Isaac Casey, lived 
awhile at the Brown place on the Salem road, 
and awhile where the eastern part of Mount 
Vernon is. He built a cabin east of where 
Thomas Hobbs lives; discovered the springs, 
but despised them because the water tasted 
“Wrackish,” concluded his land would never 
be worth anything, and sold his pre-emption 
on the eighty acres to Thomas Tunstall for 
$92. He lived many years on the Centralia 
John C. and 


‘ Isaae, of this county, are his sons ; Mrs. Pat 


Ingram, of Riehview, his daughter. He 
never had the headache in his life, but died 
of something like apoplexy. Oliver Morris, 
was son-in-law to Joseph Jordan. He was a 
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man of some means, living in Moore’s Prairie, Keelin, in Virginia, then a Mrs. Thomas, 
where he built a brick house in 1823. He sister to Rhodam Allen and William Max 

and Lewis Watkins were appointed Justices ey’s wife. Allen, father of H. H. W. Wilk. 
of the Peace before the county was organized; erson, was a son of the first wife. Mrs. 
and Morris “swore in” the first officers. Thomas by her first husband had five chil- 
He went to Texas about 1831; there his only dren—Mrs. Thad Moss’s grandfather, “Aunt 
child married Crockett Glenn, a nephew to Polly” Parker, and Edward Wilkerson’s 
Davy Crockett. They all came back about wife were of these. John’s last set of chil- 
seven years later, fearfully reduced in fort. dren were Mastin, John, Ransom, Betsey 
une Morris located on the high point east Webber, Sallie Daniel, Jane Hill, Emily Hill 
of the Benton road, about five miles south of and Patsy Lynch. So his descendants are 
Mount Vernon, where he died in August, all over the country. Zadok Casey, who oc- 
1839. John Wilkerson was brother to Henry cupied such a place in our history, is exten- 
as before stated. He first married Dicey sively noticed elsewhere in this volume. 
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CITY OF MOUNT VERNON—MORE ABOUT ITS EARLY CITIZENS—SOME PEN PHOTOGRAPHS—THE 
SECOND COURT HOUSE—MOUNT VERNON FROM 1824 TO 1830-——-A FEW OF THE OLD 
, HOUSES—RELICS OF A BY-GONE PERIOD—MORE TOWNSHIP ITEMS, AND A 
TRIPLE WEDDING—LATER SETTLERS—COUNTY ROADS—THE 
FIRST CHURCHES OUTSIDE OF TOWN, ETC., ETC. 


“All that I prized have passed away like clouds located in Watkins’ house till he could put 
ees ae cae cata oe up some kind of a house on Lot 41, east of 

: ie : the court house. This man, William Lasater 
WE now go back to the fall of 1819. | Howell, was the son of a wealthy farmer in 
The only buildings in the town at Tennessee. The old gentleman lived in a 

this time are the court house, Burchett | large brick house on the tumpike, not many 
Maxey’s, Lewis Watkins’ and Clark Casey’s. miles from Gallatin. We think no relatives 
The place was overgrown with rank weeds of his came to this county except Mrs. Alex- 
and grass; and not a road led into it or | ander, and she was not much honor to him. 
out, except trails and foot-paths. William | She said herself she had had eleven husbands, 
Casey’s house, where the Commercial Hotel had no children to bind her to any of them, 
stands, was quite out of town. He now and was going to have another man or more 
built out on the hill west of town, and | if she saw any she liked. Howell taught a 
Lewis Watkins left his half-finished shanty school at Union in 1822. He was Sheriff 
on the corner and moved into Cusey’s house. after Watkins. He was a nice man, buta bad 
W. L. Howell came to town in 1820, and | manager; and was kept in office till he could 
* By Dr, A. Clark Johnson, not give security or file the necessary bond. 
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He lived awhile in Jordan's Prairie, at the 
Whitesides place. While living here, his lit- 
tle boy of four years (Hrasmus) was lost. 
Mrs. Howell started to the branch for water, 
and the little fellow undertook to follow. 
There were only paths—one to the branch, 
some to the neighbors, some cow-paths, ete. — 
and Erasmus took the wrong path. On her 
return, the mother missed him. She soon 
raised the ularm, but it was so near night 
that little conld be done. Howell was at 
town with his horse and wagon; and he was 
so excited, on hearing the news, that he 
drove the horse home at full speed, and did 
not notice a large tree that had fallen across 
the road—horse and wagon jumping it 
together. For two nights and a day, the 
search was kept up. Green Casey then lived 
at the Maj. Frank Casey place; he went ont 
to feed in the dusk of evening, and heard a 
child erying and calling in the woods, but 
fearing it might bea panther, he would not 
go.near. Next morning, taking his gun, he 
went out, and there on the ground sat the 
child, quite exhausted and in despair. He 
looked as if he had given up and sat down 
to die. He was soon restored to his parents, 
and great was the joy among the friends. 
Howell, not long after, went back to Tennes- 
seo, then to Arkansas, and died in Scott 
County. 

The same year, 1820, in the spring, Felix 
McBride came, took Clark Casey’s lot—now 
the corner west of Nieman’s—off his hands, 
and set upa grocery. We think MeBride 
came with the Whitesides. He married Nel- 
lie Hensley, a sister to John and Leftridge 
Hensley, near Walnut Hill. She was the 
second woman buried at Union, “Aunt Milly ” 
Tyler being the first. 
side “ Roaring Billy ” Woods’, and was cov- 
ered with a brick arch of pretty neat work- 
manship. Their only child was soon after 


Her grave is close be. | 


buried in the same grave. MeBride enlarged 
the Clark Casey house to a double log build- 
ing, with open passage, and nearly two 
stories high. On the death of his wife, be 
left here and married again, went to Galena, 
and was at length killed by a miner. 

The nest man was Elisha Plummer. Wat- 
kins returned to Tennessee, vacating the 
William Casey house; Plummer moved into 
it, and put up a rough blacksmith shop, just 
east of where the Methodist Episcopal Chureb 
stands. He did not stay long. His wife 
was a daughter of James Tally, and he and 
Tally went to the American bottom. At last 
accounts, Tally was keeping a boarding house 
in St. Louis. Next, Thomas Tunstall came, 
in 1821, and bought the “ Kirby Tavern,” as 
it was afterward called, and put up a log 
storehouse, where Herdman lives. Thomas 
came first, then the old people and _ his 
brothers. William Tunstall, the father, had 
his second wife, the first having died child- 
less. They were familiarly called “the old 
Colonel” and “Annt Sally.” Aunt Sally 
was a Mrs. Whorl, of the Todd family; and, 
as we are told, was an aunt to Mrs. Lincoln. 
Tom’s name was Thomas Todd. They were 
all Kentuckians. The old lady died in 1825, 
and the old Colonel went back to Kentucky, 
where he died a few years later. The 
Colonel drank, and was found dead in bed 
onemorning. Their children were Thomas T., 
Edmund, George and Jane Webb. Thomas 
kept tavern and sold goods and groceries. 
He bought and sent South a great deal of 
stock. He could buy a good yearling for a 
set of plates, or a set of knives and forks, ora 
pair of shoes. While here he sent off no less 
than 1,500 head of cattle, and a good many 
horses. He gave Nolin forty cows and calves 
for a race-horse ealled Moneymolder. He 
had the treadmill erected, which stood just 
north of where Judge Pollock lives, bring- 


w~w 
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ing John Summers up from Shawneetown to 
superintend it. Not long after this, he went 
to Vicksburg, then to Little Rock, and among 
other adventures, won a steamboat at the 
card table. He bought a large body of land 
on White River, and laid out the town of 
Jacksonport. James and William were his 
oldest sons; one of his daughters was mar- 
ried to John Boyer, one to McHenry, ete. 
He died at Memphis during the war. Ed- 
mund married Miss Baugh at Vandalia, came 
to Mount Vernon in 1828, lived a while at 
the Howell House, east of the court house, 
and succeeded Burchett Maxey as tavern 
keeper at the H. T. Pace corner in 1824 He 
next went South, and died, and John Baugh 
went down-—spring of 1828—and brought 
his widow back. She had two sons, Edmund 
and James. About thirty years ago, the 
boys went South; James became Captain of 
a steamboat on White River, fell overboard 
at Buffalo Shoals, and was never found. 
Mrs. Tunstall married a Hart. George, son 
of the old Colonel, went South, and Jane 
W. was married in 1824 to Dr. W. Adams. 
William Rearden came about this time, and 
put up two eabins on Lot No. 16, south and 
west of where Urry lives. He was a cabinet- 
maker, perhaps the first in the county, and 
his wife was a sister to Jarvis Pierce. His 
house was not only out of town, but entirely 
out of sight of town. He did not remain 
long. The preacher, better known a» Col. 
Rearden, was his son. 

This brings us up to the fall of 1823, with 
Plumer at the Casey house. Burchett Maxey 
at the H. T. Pace corner, Thomas Tunstall at 
the Kirby tavern, Edmund Tunstall east of 
the court house, McBride at the corner west 
of Nieman’s, and Rearden away out in the 
brush southwest of town. All the rest of the 
town was in the brush, and these lots are 
only partly fenced, and that with crooked 


rail fences. The Clerk’s office, too, on the 
north side of the public square, and Joei 
Pace living in it from the spring of 1822 to 
1823, ought not to be forgotten. 

But Joel Pace built a cabin about a hun- 
dred yards east of where Gen. Pavey lives; 
a new court house was built, and the old 
Clerk's office was left tenantless. This new 
court house was first determined on at the 
December term,1821,William Casey, then one 
of the County Commissioners, being the am- 
bitions man who ventured to propose it, and 
this was to be the fashion of it: ‘‘ The wall 
to be built of brick, twenty-four by thirty 
feet, two stories high; the first story nine 
feet, the second seven and a half, two sets 
of joists to be put in, nine sixteen-light win- 
dow-frames the lights eight by ten be- 
low, and eight twelve-light window-frames, 
lights same size above, two door-frames to 
be put in, four tire-places above, the house to 
have a good, firm, brick floor; the house to 
be well covered with good oak shingles with- 
out sap, the brick and timber to be of the 
best quality; the house completed * * * 
by next December term.” McBride under- 
took the job, and handed it over the next 
summer to Thomas Jordan. McBride got 
$300, Jordan $202, and Edward Tunstall 
$110, when it was paid for. But it was not 
finished till the summer of 1823—nor even 
then. For, in 182, an order was made for 
finishing the house—layiug the upper floor, 
enlarging the hearth-boxes, putting stairs in 
the southeast corner, dividing the upper part 
into four rooms with dressed gum planks, 
ceiling the room with good shaved oak 
boards (four-foot boards split by hand, of 
course), putting in bricks that had fallen 
out, and painting the outside with three 
good coats of Spanish brown. John Wilker- 
son bid off the job of inside work at $89, 
which was done by Cannon Maxey and 
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Stephen Hicks, and the painting at $79.934, 
this part of the work being mostly done by 
Jarvis Pierce. Tha same year, 1829, the 
jail was moved to a place just east of the 
court house, and about fifteen feet from it, 
by Green Depriest. 

Mount Vernon from 1524 to 1830.—In 
1824, William Casey sold ninety rods off the 
west side of the southwest quarter of Section 
29, to James Gray for 31,000. The convey- 
ance ignores the existence of Mount Vernon 
right in the heart of the tract. This is what 
was laid out and added to the town in 18-0, 
the whole forming “Storm’s Survey.” About 
the same tme, 1824, John Cooper, another 
blacksmith, came, and moved into one of 
Rearden’s houses. He afterward went to the 
Henry Wilkerson place —of late, Jacob 
Stitch’s—where Jonathan Wells had lived 
awhile and had built ashop. Another noted 
arrival about this time was a medical firm— 
Drs. Adams & Glover. They loarded awhile 
at Edward Tunstall’s, the H. T. Pace corner, 
and when Tunstall left they bought the prop- 
erty. They soon after sold to Pace. Glover 
went to McLeansboro—then a bran new 
town—married a Miss Locke, and went to 
Missouri. Dr. Adams was from Alabaina. 
When Glover left, or sooner, he married 
Jane Tunstall, October, 1824, and lived 
many years about town, part of the time two 
or three miles west of town; then went to the 
place in an arm of Moore’s Prairie, where he 
died in January, 1873. Downing Baugh 
was also here, remained a year or two, mar- 
ried Milly Pace, went to Vandalia, and 
thence to Collinsville; then concluded to 
locate in Mount Vernon. He sold goods, 
and was for several years a Justice of the 
Peace. He built a store about where Seimer 
& Klinker now keep. in 1832; and he built 
the two-story frame on the north side of the 
square, that was burned before the Phoenix 
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Block arose. He has ever been a zealous 
Methodist. He was appointed Judge of the 
Cirewit Court, Twelfth Circuit, August 11, 
1854, vice S. 8. Marshall, resigned, and held 
the office till the election of Edwin Beecher, 
in 1855. He was pronounced one of the best 
judges of statute law in the State. He now 
lives in McGregor, Iowa, at the age of 
eighty-four years. His wife died here in 
May, 1846, and he married a Miss Sophronia 
Davis. His danghters were Mrs. H. H. 
Wilkerson, Mrs. J. J. Vly, Mrs. W. W. 
Thurston; his sons, Thomas J., John W. and 
Joel V. T. J. and Mrs. W. are dead, 
Jack and Moses Baugh were brothers to the 
Judge; Mrs. Edmund Tunstall, two Mrs. 
Foleys, of Galena, and Mrs. Buck Pace, of 
Salem, his sisters. 

In the spring of 1825, William Flint built 
on Lot No. 19, and set up another grocery. 
The house is still standing, the first resi- 
dence south of the Crews building. Perhaps 
Flint sold to D. Bangh. Bangh owned the 
place when H. T. Pace lived there. It was 
also in 1825 that Simon McClenden built a 
small frame house west of the court house. 
MeClenden first settled in Moore’s Prairie, 
then moved up to the Samuel Bullock place 
west of town, then to town. One of hig 
daughters, Jane, married a Gilbert, and 
Polly Ann Billardy was the name of the 
vther, Riley married a Quinn, then a 
Daniels, and isin Texas. Joseph Wilbanks 
came to town this season, and in the fall he 
went into the Thomas Tunstall or Kirby 
tavern, and kept it for about a year. The 
Wilbankses began to come in 1824, as will 
be seen in other chapters. Joseph Wilbanks 
bought Lot No. 9, the: Thorn lot, from Pace, 
who transferred title bond from Edward 
Maxey. for 340, moved the Rearden house 
up here for a residence, and bought MeClen- 
den’s house for a store room. He soon after 
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went to South Carolina on business, and 
died there, leaving John, Luke, Quincy and 
Margaret, his children. Dr. Adams followed 
Joseph Wilbanks at 
But before Wilbanks bought MeClenden’s 
house, he, in partnership with a Mr. Han- 
cock, sold goods at the corner—now east of 
Porter & Bond's drug store. 

We will now finish the story of some of 
those first houses of the olden time. The 
log court house was sold to some man—per- 
haps William Hamblin, --who moved and re- 
built east of Hansackers. Capt. Newby 
bought the iot, and moved the logs down to 
his residence (now Capt. Gibson’s), where, 
after various uses, they went into a ‘‘shuek”’ 
pen, a few remains of which were to be found 
there only a few years back. We don’t know 
what became of the old Clerk’s office; some 
tell us it was burned—catching fire from the 
burning prairie; and some that it was moved 
down to the lot where Wlecke's Hotel stands. 
A log house stood for years on that lot. Har- 
vey Pace worked in it the first year that he 
lived in town. Dr. Adams lived there for a 
while. Mrs. Keller was born there, and it 
was in this house, or one ereeted on the cor- 
ner north of it, that Daniel Anderson kept 
his first grocery. Of Thomas Tunstall’s old 
tavern stand, perhaps enough has been said. 
After Wilbanks & Adams, E. D. Anderson 
kept there, 1830 to 1836, and James Kirby 
came in and bought it, and occupied it from 
1836 till his death in 1844. The house that 
Watkins built at N. C. Pace & Co.’s corner, 


was used as a stable by Join M. Pace—Jdack | 
- finished, sold to John Johnson, the writer’s 


Pace, as he was generally called, who kept a 
blooded animal there one spring and sum- 
mer. It was then occupied as a stable by 
a Mr. Black. This man (James Black), had 
married Joseph Wilbanks’ sister, and was 
earrying the mail from Shawneetown to St. 
Louis on horseback. 


. 


the Tunstall House. | 


Black was killed in , 
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the Black Hawk war; his widow married Comp- 
ton, and died, and Compton married Miss 
Sarah Hawkins; then at Compton’s death his 
widow married a Combs, father of Samuel. 
In 1828, this old house was moved to the cor- 
ner where Porter & Bond’s drug store stands, 
the first house on that corner, but was still 
used asastable. No trace of it remains. 
Joel Pace bought the lot of James Gray in 
1829, for $45, and built on it in 1831. The 
log house that Burchett Masey built on the 
H. T. Pace corner, stood there till after H. 
T. Pace bought the lot. Indeed, Burchett 
had reared a two-story house just south of it, 
about 15x30 feet, longest from east to west, 
and had it inclosed and floored, a stairway 
up, ete.; and he sold the whole, houses and 
lot, to Pace, for $250, in 1827. Pace then, in 
1830, built a store room in front, east of the 
log house, doing nearly all the work himself; 
rented it awhileto D. Baugh, then to E. H. 
Ridgeway, and began business in it himself 
in 1832. The log huuse was occupied for a 
time by W. W. Pacein 1829. From that he 
went to the Tunstall tavern, where he lived 
one year, then he went to the Wilbanks 
house west of the square, then to the Howell 
house east of the square, and then to Salem 
in 18384. But the old log house, after he left 
it, was bought by John Scott, and moved to 
the country. This last location was about 
south of the William Baugh house, where 
Cherry lives. Scott sold out to James Bow- 
man, and Bowman was bwned out in 1835. 
He had commenced a house in town in 1834, 
east of the square, and before it was nearly 


father, and now having no house instead of 
two. He rebuilt out east, and this second 
house stood within the memory of many of 
us. Wesley Johnson now lives in the house 
Bowman started east of the square. Joseph 
Wilbanks, as stated, bought the Rearden 
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house, and moved it up to the lot where Mrs. 
Thorn lives— Lot No. 9. Then in 1826, Har- 
vey Pace built an addition for Wilbanks 
south of the old house, and Stinson Ander- 
son in 1831; after he married Mrs. Wilbanks, 
built the part Thorn used for a shop. Thorn 
added the upper stories to these about 1855. 
The old Rearden house was moved back long 
before that for a kitchen, and is now “gone 
back” entirely. At Wilbanks’ death, 1829, 
one-third of his north lot was sold to pay 
debts, and was used for a residence by vari- 
ous persons. In 1828, Unele Isaac Casey 
and Joel Pace went into business in the Wil- 
banks storehouse, and continued there till 
Joel built at his corner lot in 1831. W. W. 


Pace bought part of the Wilbanks lot, in- | 


cluding the residence; sold it to W. D. Isbell 
in 1832, for $125. Dr. Simmons lived there 
one summer; Dr. Moore gotit, Lewis Moore 
got it, and at last Harvey Pace got it, bought 
the rest of the lot from Abner Melcher a few 
years later; and in the fall of 1S44 moved 
the store to where it now stands, performing 
the office of milliner’s shop, late dining-room. 


The old original William Casey house stood | 


many years. After Plummer, Samuel Hirons 
oceupied it, and many others succeeded him. 
Old Cesar lived there in 1534, and we know 
uot how long before or after; and finally, 
L. C. Moss bought it, and moved it out to 
a place he had bought this side of where Mr. 
Tankersly lived. The Clark Casey house, 
west of Nieman’s, was considerably enlarged 
by Felix McBride; but in 1824 Mrs. McBride 
died, and he left. He was followed by Will- 
iam Thacker, he by old Mr. Davenport, he 
by Samuel McConnell; he by old Mr. Bos- 
well, father of Felix; he by Noah Johnston, 
and he by William Hickman, from Ken. 
tueky. Hickman came in 1836, built the large 
frame now occupied by W. E. Jackson, and 
sold to Witherspoon & Barker in 1837. W. 


B. Seates moved it to where it now stands. 
Thomas Cunningham bought the old houses 
and rebuilt them where Charles J. Pool lives. 
Witherspoon staid a few years, married 
Lewis Johnson’s youngest daughter, Susan, 
and went back to Kentucky. Barker, Wes- 
ley Barker, was a brother to William Casey’s 
wife, and his wife was a sister to Robert 
Wingate. Wesley went to Louisville. We 
just now referred to W. W. Pace’s having 
bought the Howell house; he built an addi- 
tional room, and sold to Dr. Moore iu 1835. 
Moore did not tarry loug; went to Carlyle, 
then to Franklin or Columbus in Tennessee, 
then to St. Louis, where he became eminent. 
The Doctor sold out to John M. Pace late in 
1835. Next year Pace went back to his farm, 
then came to the Joseph Wilbanks houses; 
returned to his farm, rented the old Howell 
house for awhile to Bowman, and finally, in 
1836, sold it to Eli D, Anderson. Eli was 
succeeded by William Gibberson, a tailor, 
after whom a great number lived there, until 
Strattan demolished the house to ‘ build 
greater,” in 1859. We have dwelt on these 
details, because, if the record is not pre- 
served here and now, the whole story is gone 
forever. 

In 1519, October 5, the third wedding in 
the county occurred at William Maxey’s, in 
Shiloh Township, and three couples were 
married at onee. And two of the couples, 
Abraham T. Casey and wife and Bennett N. 
Maxey and wife, with Elihu Maxey and his 
wife, newly married, and just back from 
Tennessee, all settled in Sections 6 and 7 of 
Mount Vernon Township. A. T. Casey’s 
Bennett Maxey's 
wife was Sally Overbay. raised by Edward 
Maxey, but a daughter of James Overbay, 
aud sister to Carroll Overbay ; Coleman 
Smith’s wife, Joel Harlow’s, lountain Jar- 


rell’s, Garland H. Jarrell’s, James McIntire’s, 
12 


wife was Vylinda Maxey. 
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Green Duncan's, Thomas Blaloch’s, and—we 
believe that’s all. Elihu Maxey’s wife was 
Evaline Taylor. Well, A. T. Casey settled 
just north of where Windsor Pettit lives, 
and remained there tili his death in 1884, 
and his family remained till old Mr. Lane 
bought the place. Elihu Maxey settled north 
of Casey, and south of where George Smith 
lives, and lived there till he was killed in 
October, 1853. Bennett Maxey settled a 
mile east of Pleasant Grove, and lived there 
till 1846, when he died. These yonng 
people, and Thomas Casey, just married to 
Harriet Maxey, and settled over the Shiloh 
line, made a good start in the world. 
had eabins, some had floors in their cabins, 
some had pole bedsteads, and some slept on 
board pens, filled with leaves, on the floor ; 
but all had plenty, and were happy. Deer, 
turkeys, bears, wolves and wild cats were 
always handy; and if there was no meat for 
breakfast, the man would bid his wife wuit a 
few minutes, take down his gun, and directly 
bring in the game. 

Dr. John W. Watson came to Hlinois in 
1821, arriving November 21. He lived on 
the Mulberry Hill until the next spring, 
when he, or rather John and Asa, built a 
large crib on the place a mile north of town, 
where he afterward lived. Tho crib had two 
or three apartments, one for grain, one for a 
toolhouse, etc., and into one of these they 
came and lived till a hickory log house could 
be raised, the same that Thomas Hunt tore 
down about twelve years ago. This year 
(1822), the Doctor rented ground from John 
Wilkerson near Union, and by the next he 
had opened land of his own. He was the 
first physician that was located in the county, 
and in that day he paid well for his drngs. 
An ounce of quinine that he got of Atwood, 
in St. Louis, cost him $10.50, and an ounce 
of veratrum that he got from Philadelphia, 
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' $40. 


_ in the Clerk’s office. 


They , 


He was County Assessor in 1822 and 
1823, when his fees amounted to $17, and 
the whole revenue to $70. The home- 
dressed fawn-skin cover that he or his boys 
made for his Assessor’s book is still preserved 
Mrs. Watson died 
March 3, and the Doctor June 3, 1845. His 
children were John, who died in Virginia in 
1803 ; Virginia, who was married to John 
Summers in 1824; John H., who married 
Betsy Rankin in 1827; William B., who 
married Margaret and afterward Sarah 
Leonard; Asa B., who married Diana Ham 
in 1833; Joel F., who is among us and well 
known; Amelia, who died single, and Horry 
M., who married Minerva Cummins. Joel Pace 
located on his farm adjoining Dr. Watsou’s 
in 1823, as before stated, and there reared a 
large family, lost his veuerable companion in 
1877, and himself died, in 1879, at the age 
of eighty-eight years. 

In 1822, William Hix—as he spelt it, and 
Hicks as nearly everybody else spelt it— 
located and made an improvement four miles 
north of tuwn. A man by the name of Lee 
came about the same time, and they had a 
little mill. Hix was related to Mrs. William 
Casey ; what relation we cannot say, but she 
called him ‘“ Consin Billy.” He and Will- 
iam Casey and Joseph Jordan composed the 
second Board of County Commissioners. He 
sold his improvement to Azariah Bruce in 
the fall of 1823, and went to the “ Western 
District’ in Tennessee. About the same time 
(1823), Jarvis Pierce, Sr., formerly of New 
York, came up from White County, and 
moved into a cabin that stood sonth of the 
Hinman or Strattan place, a mile west of 
town. He was the father of Jarvis, Joseph 
and Henry, Mrs. Rearden, Mrs. Tolle, Mrs. 
Charles Mills; Mrs. Hick, afterward Mrs. 
John Storms; Mrs. Summers and Mrs. Martin 
Gillett. He did not stay long. Azariah 
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Bruce came in 1823, and succeeded William 
Hix on the Salem road, four miles north of 
town. He was a native of Halifax County, 
Va. He went to Tennessee, and married a 
Keelin in Wilson County. 
terms as County Commissioner, lost his wife 
in July, 1853, and died himself in March, 
1S5+. Of his children, Sally was married to 
Hardy Maxey; Nancy, to Harvey Pace ; 
Polly, to Jehu Maxey; Betsy, to John Bangh 
now in Texas; Armstead W. lives in Wayne 
County ; Marquis, north of Rome, in this 


He served two 


county ; John, in Gallatin; Leonard W., in | 


Webber, and Savanner in this township ; 
Melissa died in youth; Harmon died in 
Wayne County in 1868. Next year, 1824, 
John Summers, the Englishman whom Tun- 
stall had brought from Shawneetown to 
superintend his mill, and who had just mar- 
ried Virginia Watson, bonght Abram Casey 
out, and moved to the place two miles east of 
town, where he lived so long. Here he built 
a tread mill, and continued to improve it till 
at last he had a very good steam mill. He 
went to Texas, and died there. Of his de- 
scendants, only William’s family and Jack- 
son’s family are here now. 
Jackson are dead, and Jackson’s widow is the 
wife of James Brown, of Field. 

Aaron Yearwood came in December, 
1826. He was accompanied by his mother, 
with her two sons, Joseph and Robert, and 
by his brother William. With William came 


William and | 


his wife’s sister Betsy, now Mrs. Watson. The 
father of these ladies, Robert Rankin, Sr., 
came a year or so later, and after a short 
stay, went to Shelby County, but left here 
his son Robert and Mrs. Robert Yearwood. 
Old Mrs. Yearwood’s husband’s name was 
Frederic ; she herself died in 1847. The 
next fall after Aaron’s arrival, 1827, James 
Sursa, whose wife was sister to his wife and 
to Ward Webber, came out with his brother 
Jack Sursa. These men and one daughter were 
the children of Richard Sursa, who died in 
the war of 1812. Benjamin Webber came 
with the Yearwoods, married a Wilkerson, 
and settled at the Jordan or Coley Smith 
place on Seven Mile Creek. Ward Webber 
and John came three years later, 1829, the 
latter settling in the edge of Wayne County, 


_ while Ward located where Daniel Barfield 
' afterward lived. 


Daniel was step sou to 
James Sursa. About the same time, 1829, 
William Byers came to the place still known 
as the ‘* Old Byers place.” Mrs. Byers— 
“Aunt Naney”—was sister to old Mr. Year- 
wood. Byers had a daughter already married 
to Joseph Brown. Pete Bruce, or Armstead 
W. and Moses Bangh, took one each, and the 
last girl (we suppose, not finding a B. to 
suit her) was married to Fountain Garrison. 
He and James Garrison came in 1827, and 


James died of small-pox a few years ago. 


James married a Wimberley ; in two or three 


. years after coming out, F. died. 
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CiTY OF MOUNT VERNON—THE DECADE FROM 1830 TU 1840—GROWTH OF THE TOWN—NEW BUILD- 
INGS AND NEW BUSINESS—A LOOK BEYOND THE TOWN—BRIEF RETROSPECT—ANOTHER COURT 
HOUSE—SOME OF THE BUSINESS MEN AND WHAT THEY DID—STILL ANOTHER COURT 
HOUSE—THE JAIL—ORGANIZATION OF MOUNT VERNON TOWNSH1P—OFFICIALS, ETC. 


“What is the city but the people? 
True, the people are the city.” —Shukespeuare. 

5 early as any of these, perhaps in 1825, 

Jacob Ford settled in a little cabin now 
better known as the Tommy Short place, north 
of the Coley Smith place, on Seven Mile, 
and here he was soon joined by Joab Peter- 
son, a Swede; they had married sisters— 
cousins to old Mrs. Malone, by the way— 
and lived together for three or four years. 
The Garrisons, consins to Isaac, ete., lived 
on the Herdman place. We may add that 
Aaron Yearwood ran the still-house on the 
creek for a year or more, Allen and John 
Wilkerson being the original owners. Aaron 
had no scruples about it till Abram Casey (A. 
T.) came in and mildly said, “ Don’t you 
think you are doing wrong?” Aaron re- 
flected; conscience was not satisfied, he re- 
solved to quit it, and did. Jack Sursa 
afterward operated there. James Sursa 
built a mill, which was extensively nseful in 
its day; he was also County Commissioner 
for several terms. He died December 27, 
1852, and Jack had been dead ten years the 
past August. 

The Roads.—We have referred to the 
Goshen read and the trails and bridle paths 
that traversed the country. No road what- 
ever touched Mount Vernon for a year or 
two after it was laid out. Even the new 


*By Dr, A. Clark Johnson. 


road or trail from Crenshaw’s crossed the 
prairie nearly half a mile south of town, and 
went to Isaac Casey’s house on the hill, 
where Beal lives. The history of our roads 
is given elsewhere, but we may here say 
that on the third day of the first term of the 
County Court, the subject of roads came be- 
fore the Commissioners. Orders were made 
at that time, and in September and October, 
1819, but without result; at length in Feb- 
ruary, 1820, a Board of Viewers, with Joseph 
Pace as Surveyor, located the road running 
diagonally across the county, near where it 
has ever since been, now running from Me- 
Leansboro to Centralia. In the spring of 
1822, the Vandalia road was opened to the 
north line of Marion County, which was then 
an attached part of Jefferson, Elihu Maxey 
opening the first section, and William Max- 
well the next. But the road was not used 
much, and was not fairly open until the fall 
of 1823, when Thomas Minor and Maxwell 
were ordered to cut it out twelve feet wide 
and keep it in repair. The next road was 
the Covington road, opened, after two or 
three fruitless orders, in the spring of 1824, 
not far from where the Richview road now 
runs. In 1826, by the influence of John 
Summers, the Fairfield roal was opened, 
Summers being one of the Viewers and the 
first Supervisor, It ran nearly where it does 
now, except that it started ont nearly due 
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east from the court house. In 1528, the Cov- 
ington road was vacated, and the George- 
town road was opened, now much better 
known as the Ashley or Nashville road. 

The early religious settlers of the county, 
a majority of them, at least, were Methodists, 
several of them ministers. The next strong- 
est denomination was the Baptist. Zadok 
Casey, Edward Maxey and Lewis Johnson 
were Methodist preachers; James EK. Davis, 
a Cumberland Presbyterian, and Archibald 
Harris, a Baptist, but all, these, all the 
preachers in the county, ved in a inile of 
where Thomas Moss lives. The first relig- 
ious society in Mount Vernon Township was 
the Baptist. It was organized in the old 
log court house in 1820. Chester Carpen- 
ter was holding a meeting at this time. The 
official members were Jacob Norton, Joseph 
Jordan, Oliver Morris and Overton Harlow. 
Not long after, a little log church was 
raised between where Isaac Garrison lives 
and the creek, this location being considered 
nearer the center vf the population than the 
court house. Joseph Reid at the time lived 
in a small cabin near where Joseph Jordan 
and Frizell subsequently lived. This place 
of worship was not used as such more than 
a year or two, when the frequent floods in 
winter and spring proved that the site was 
not well chosen. The meeting was then, per- 
haps in 1828 or 1824, moved to William 
Hicks’, two miles west of town, and continued 
there for five or six years. But in the spring 
of 1829, a very nice and spacious house, for 
that day, was built near the creek, the site 
now being inside the Fair Ground Thomas 
Pace and others in town, who kept horses, 
had opened a road to the creek for the pur- 
pose of watering their horses. This road 
left the Shawneetown road not far from the 
Wyatt Parrish honse, ran southeast near 


where Newby afterward built a horse-mill, | 


then nearly a due east course to the creck at 
a pretty deep hole called the horse hole. 
The road diverging from this one a quarter 
of a mile or less from the creek, and crossing 
at a ford below was of more recent date. On 
a rise north of the road near that horse hole 
this church was built. Inthe fall of the 
same year, an association met at this house, 
puncheon seats were provided and public 
services were held in the woods. Carpenter 
was pastor of the society first organized, and 
continued in the same situation, wherever 
the meetings were held, for ten or fifteen 
But perhaps we may as well finish 
It was 
nsed regularly as a meeting place till 1835 
-36, and the puncheons being preserved, 
services were held in the grove when the 
weather allowed. A season of foot-washing 
was vecasionally appointed here and con 

scientiously observed. After societies were 
organized in yther places and this house no 
longer met the demands of the church, 
it was aold; Capt. Newby bought it and 
converted it into ashop. He already had a 
small shop west of the road and nearly op- 
posite his dwelling, and he put the second 
shop east of the road north of his dwelling, 
put up two forges in it and used it for years. 
It wus in this house that George Starner 
worked for Newby, and here Jefferson 
Stephenson, afterward County Judge of 
Washington County, hammered iron for a long 
time after he came to Mount Vernon. Many 
of our readers will remember the church, 
and still more the shop. 

The second Baptist Church in the county 
was erected near what was called the soap 
ford on the ereek, less than half a mile 
north of the Fairfield road. It was reached 
from town by a trail that went by where 
Hobbs & Sons’ mill now stands, by where 
Charley Patton lives, and so on to the creek, 


years. 
this last house befure we leave it. 
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a trail frequently used by Capt. Sursa and 
others in the upper part of that settlement, 
coming to town. This church cousisted of 
four large shanties standing abont ten feet 
apart, forming an oblong square, with two 
halls crossing at right angles. The hall 
running north and south was closed at both 
ends. Of vourse it was the design to hold 
camp-meetings here,and several were actually 
held, one room or shanty being used for 
worship and the others used as camps. Meet. 
ings were held here regularly for years. 
This curious structure was built about 1833, 
and stood and was used for six years or nore. 
Traces of it may still be seen there. 

We left the various buildings and im- 
provements in Mount Vernon about 1830, 
closing up the history of the first houses. In 
the meantime, other houses were coming on. 
George Pace married, lived awhile in the 
north room of the Kirby House, then built a 
chimney to Tunstall’s old store room, on 
the lot where Herdman lives, and lived there a 
year; built a house on Bennett Maxey’s lot, 
No. 1, now Crebs', and finally bought Lot 
No, 37, where the Prince House stands, built 
and moved there. The house he built on 
Lot No. 1] was oecupied by many after he left 
it, but perhaps as much by a negro ealled 
Old Nick, as anybody else. Nick died there, 
and it was not used as a dwelling house 
afterward. Yet some have said that this 
house was the old Clerk’s office, maved up 
there by Dr. Adams, and the same that Mrs. 
Crosnoe got torn down in 1841. George Pace 
sold his lot, now the Prince House, to John 
Van Cleve and went to Salem, as before no- 


ticed, in 1836. In the spring of 1829, Buek | 


Pace, or W. W. Pace, by consent of John 
Tyler, who was agent for Nelson Ferguson 
and brother-in-law to both men. built a 
cabin on Lot No. 28, where the National 


Bank stands. Here Buck kept grocery. Te 


or some one else subsequently built another 
cabin just east of this. Both were quite 
small, built of small logs and “ skelped 
down.” After Pace left, 8. G. Hieks lived 
for a time in the corner house. By this time, 
however, Edward H. Ridgway had built a 
huge, hip-roofed house, in 1832, west of the 
square, where Hndspeth & Taylor keep. It 
was furnished with a store room, and here 
Hicks sold goods in 1534, 1835 and 1836, 
when he built a large frame north of the 
square, where Varnell’s meat shop stands, Lot 
No. 25. Some years later, Hicks built a 
house near where the Methodist Episcopal 
Church stands. Benjamin Miller bought it 
in 1554 and moved it to his lot; Coffee en- 
larged it, and Maj. Summers now lives in it, 
(You see, we took up Hicks and ran clear 
away with him.) After he left the cabin on 
the Ferguson lot, Isaac Casey lived there, 
and in 1837, when Stiuson Anderson came 
baek from Alton, where he had been Warden 
of the penitentiary, he lived there long 
enough to build a cabin a little west of where 
Dr. Green lives. Aud there Anderson re- 
mained, out east of town, till he traded the 
farm to Edward Ridgeway for laud in Elk 
Prairie. It was not long after Anderson 
left the Ferguson lot before John Rahm mar- 
ried Ellen Kirby, about 1837, and came to 
town about 1840, setting up business at the 
old house on the corner, which Kirby had 
already used for a grocery, but making great 
additions to it, After Rahm, John Bost- 
wick went in with a grocery, and kept what 
some called a very disorderly house. As 
John is alive and we do not know how stout 
he is, we will not say much about it, but 
folks said that three or four old ladies went 
to his grocery one night, aboat 1849, took 
ont his chattels to the middle of the street 
and tore the old house into a thousand 
pieces. It was never ascertained what ladies, 
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if any, did it, but John left in disgust, went 
to Rome and had the first house built that 
Rome ever contained, Asa Watson being 
the boss carpenter. 

In 1830, Dr. Adams built a house on Lot No. 
26, where Goodale keeps. William Baldridge 
had bid off this lot at the tirst sale for $70, but 
lots declined. He sold it to H. T. Pace in 
1825 for $20: he to Burchett Maxey in 1827, 
for $25; and he to Oliver Morris for 335. 
Dr. Adams built a house on it, but Downing 
Bangh soon after bought it, and Adams pre 
pared to move to an improvement he had 
traded for west of town. But Thomas Minor 
had a claim against him, and put Stephen 
Hicks, who was Constable, after him with 
an attachment. Adams showed signs of re- 
sistanee, and Hicks struck him on the throat 
with a rock, a blow that came near proving 
fatal. Adams now went to the cabin where 
Wlecke’s hotel stands, then went—perhaps 
took the house with him--to the place where 
Old Nick died. Noah Johnston and William 
Bullock put up a two-story house, now owned 
by Russell Dewey and occupied by Hughes. 
Adams bought this frame and lived in it till 
ho left town in 1535-386. Bangh built a 
store north of the square, about where Shep- 
herd's drug store is, in 1832, aud he built a 
two-story frame house a little east of it; but 
he sold these, rented Van Cleve’s house, and a 
Dr. Allen came into the old house, built a 
porch to it, inclosed the porch, putting in a 
glass front, and the house then went by the 
name of the glass house. As we have men- 
tioned Noah Johnston and William Bullock, 
we may add that they came to Bullock's 
Prairie in 1831, and that Johnston came to 
town in 18388, sold goods some time where 
the Crews building stands, some time in 1534 
-35, at the next corner west, Lot No. 21, 
lived awhile at the Ridgway building, where 
Hudspeth & Taylor's store also stands, and 
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finally bought and located where he now 
lives. William Bullock first lived in a eabiu 
that he built near this end of the Spiese 
farm, some sign of his shop being still dis- 
coverable in the road there. He then came 
to town and had his blacksmith shop almost 
in the middle of the block south of the 
square, on the “big road.” The south part 
of town was all open, and the road came di- 
rectly toward the court house. His dwelling 
house was located where Bob Wilbanks lives, 
but he died at Noah Johnston’s. 

Somewhere back in the olden time, Green 
Daniel built a cabin on John Johnson's (the 
writer’s father), Lot No. 18, corner of Jordan 
and Washington streets, aud lived there for 
several years. Samuel Goodrich ufterward 
lived there for some time. It was still later, 
perhaps, that Myr. Goodrich built a small 
house south of where Westbrook’s mill was 
burned, near the northwest corner of Curtis 
Johnuson’s lots, aud not far from the same 
time that Allen Stanton, a shoe-maker, built 
near the southwest corner of the same lots. 
These houses were all pretty good forty to 
forty-five years ago. As old as Green Dan- 
iel’s cabin, was a shop that John Williams 
built northeast of the court house. Johu 
built this house about 1880-31, used it for 
a time, made a visit to Tennessee and never 
came back. He was brother to Mastin Wil- 
kerson’s wife. So the shop stood there until 
Bowman built a frame house in front of it, 
and sold the lot, or let Rhodam Allen sell it 
to John Johnson. The writer’s father bought 
it in 183-4, finished the honse, used the old 
shop awhile for a kitchen, built or had Wm. 
Yearwood to build a new kitchen, that still 
stands there, and we believe moved the shop 
on to some of his lots. About the time that 
we came, perhaps in the spring of 1834, 
James Ross, a hatter, moved in, lived a year 
in the old house north of Herdman’s, then 
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got Lot No. 44, the south lot under Strattan 
& Johnson’s block, built the log house that 
Mr. Schanck took away twelve years ago, 
and after awhile succeeded in trading for 
Daniel Anderson's grocery that stood on the 
corner, where he erected a large frame 
buildiug for ashop. In this period also 
comes the grocery built by A. D Estes at 
the Crews comer. Joseph Estes, Absalom’s 
father, had long owned the next lot west, 
and when Absalom married he built a staal! 
house there, where Morgan & Reid's shop 
stands, and painted it red, and it was univers- 
ally known as the red house. Absalom also eet 
up the grocery at the corner. Edward Wells 
kept a grocery there for a time. This house 
on the corner remained tn statu quo till Rob- 
ert Castles got it in 1840, built a room west, 
a dwelling in the rear, etc. And thus it 
stood till Crews got it. It was also in 1534 
—85 that W. B. Thorn bought the lot second 


from the corner south of Hobbs’ mill. He 
got it from the writer’s father for S100. He 


then erected a large blacksmith shop in 
front. one that he had brought from beyond 
Jordan's Prairie, and a very neat hewed-log 
house back for a dwelling. In 1837, John 
Johnson bnilt a hewed-log house where Tay- 
lor’s Hotel stands, and Thomas B. Johnson 
and Dr. Greetham used it for a year or two 
for an office and drug store; then Thomas 
went to Kentucky and Mr. Thorn put up a 
harness and saddle shop in the house. 
Thorn had converted the former blacksmith 
shop into a dwelling. In 1841, he sold it to 
William Edwards and moved to the house 
that still stands just west of Merrill's livery 
stable. We remember but two other honses 
of this period, the Poteet house and the La- 
mar house. Alfred Poteet, in 1885-36, built 
where FE. M. Walker lives and lived there 
while he remained in Mount Vernon, but the 
house afterward fell into the hands of Josiah 
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Melcher, and he moved it up and made a stable 
of it on the west end of what is now known 
as the Thorn lot, and it still stands there 
The Widow Lamar had two sons, Shelby and 
James. The boys built a cabin on John 
Johnson's lot south of the jail; it was oceu- 
pied by them, Mrs. Foley, Blackhawk Will- 
iams, Sullins, Decoursey and many others, 
and only twelve or fifteen years ago passed 
away. 

A little later and on up to 1840, houses 
began to be numerous. Dr.Greetham built the 
house where Urry lives and went into it from 
where Mrs. Thorn lives, in 1839, W. A. 
Thomas built just north of Greetham’s, now 
Hitchcock's. in 1840. The same year, or the 
next, the Rev. A. E. Phelps built the house 
Couger lived in till lately, on the south end 
of Casey street, and Henry Pierce the house 
across the street east of Urry’s, and Ridg.- 
way put up the four houses where J. R. Pal- 
mer, Peter Brown, ete., live, long known as 
the ltidgway Row. Jarvis Pierce erected 
the tavern that stood opposite the present site 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, sold to 
Eli Anderson and he built a two-story house 
north of Phelps’; Anderson improved his 
tavern and Grant added rooms to the east 
end of it at a later date by moving a school. 
house in from the woods near Noah John- 
ston’s. Little, a tailor, put up Joel Watson’s 
house in 1839; Daniel Baltzell the house 
just across Union street west of Joel’s; and 
Rufus Melcher the house recently torn down 
by Mrs. Baltzell. The old Methodist 
Church went up from 1836 to 1540, to which 
the parsonage north of it was added under 
the regime of J. H. Dickens; the third court 
house was built, ete. D. Baugh built the 
house that stood where Heiserman’s new brick 
is going up, Thomas Cunningham the house 
that stood where Charley Pool lives, M. 
Tromley the old house north of Latham’s, 
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the old house that 
stood on the east end of Latham's lots, and 
John Livingston the one thit stood where 
George Ward lives. The Cesar and Guyler 
cabins went ap near where is now the Baptist 
Church. W. Prigmore built the house now 
better known as the Klinker House, north of 
the Prince house, and Johnny Smith the old 
house that stood on the eorner of Walsh’s 
lots. Thomas Pace put a house on the lot 
west of the old Odd Fellows Hall, now Mrs. 
Pace's, McAtee got it ef at, and it formed 
part of the old Bogan houses near the Sn- 
preme Court House. Hiram McLaughlin 
put one on the east side of Casey street, op 
posite George Haynes’, Gray got it, Nelson 
got it, and it now forms part of the residence 
of Jeremiah Taylor. From all this it ap- 
pears that this was an era of unusual pros- 
perity in Mount Vernon, and this will be in 
put explained by taking another look at 
what has been going ou outside of the town. 

We have already stated that not an acre 
of land was ontered in the township for 
seven years after the county was oryanized 
and the town laid ont. This was caused by 
the pressure referred to elsewhere, growing 
out of the re-action that followed the inflation 
at the outset. The first entry was then 
made by Isaae Casey, 1826, in Section 1S, 
now part of Lewis Johnson’s farm. <A. T. 
Casey in Section 7, was the next man, [829; 
Azariah Brnee, 18380. entered in the same 
and Thomas D. Minor, the sume 
year, in Section 19. Still it went slow; land 
was plenty and aman settled wherever he 
pleased, stayed as long as he pleased, 
and ejectment was uuheard of. In 131, 
Bennett N. Maxey entered in Section 7; in 
1833, James Susca and William B. Watson 
in 21; Isaac Hicks in 31, aud EB. D. Ander- 
son in 82, and Dr. Adams in 29, in 1885. 
Then everything went with a rnsh. In 1886, 


Isaac Faulkenberry 


section, 


Overton Harlow entered in Section 2, Elibu 
Maxey in Section 6, T. M. Casey, M. Bruce 
and C. H. Maxey in 7; Benjamin Webber in 
14: LDrewneaty Wilkey and Lewis Johnson, 
Jr.,in 1S; John Livingston, David Hobbs 
and Z, Casey in 19; Z. Casey in 20; Cole- 
man Smith in 22; John Summers in 23; 
Calton Summers and John, in 27; W. B. 
Watson in 28; H. T. Pace, D. Baugh and S. 
H. Anderson in 20; William Bullock and 
Isaae Casey 1n 30; Thomas E. Paee in 31; 
and J. Johnson in 33, ete. In 1837, Har- 
low entered more land in Section 2; Elihu 
Maxey and W. TF. Johnson entered in 5; 
Johu Dodds in 10; Henry D. Alon in 11; 
James M. Bridges in 13; Matilda Massey 
and William Byers in 15; Thomas Cun- 
ninyham and Priscilla Meek in 19; Vir. 
gina 22; T. Cunningham 
in 27: W.B. Watson, John Summers and 
S. H. Anderson in 28; Asa B. Watson, E. H. 
Ridgway, Thomas E. Pace, Johu Johnson 
and Cephas A. Park in 20: T. Cunning. 
ham in 81; and H. B. Newby and E. H. 
Ridgway in 33. In 1835, James Newby 
entered in 1f; A. M Grant in 15; William 
Byers in 1S: Joel Pace in 20, and D. Baugh 
But 1539 was as fast as 1838 had 
been slow. 


Summers fn 


Wes. 
Simeon Walker entered in See- 
tion 1; Hiram Dunean in 2; O. Harlow in 
JO; EL. Duncan and Mary Ann Summers in 
11; MLA. Summers in 12; D. Summers and 
Meredith Striekling in 13; D. Suminers and 
J. Newby in 14; John Hart, Martha Grant, 
Freeman Burnet and David Stewart in 15; 
Abraham Buflington in 1S; Armstead W. 
Bruce, James Sursa, Daniel Bartield, Aaron 
Yearwood and Robert B. Rankin in 21; 
Moses Kirby in 22; John W. Summers in 
23; Benton Y. Little in 26: William Mar. 
low and George W. Summers in 27, ete. 
The above is for reference, and not to be 


committed to memory. It shows, too, that 
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up to 1810 no land was entered in Sections 
8, 4, 8, 9, 16, 17, 24, 25, 34, 35 or 36. 
Many vf these were already settled upon 
their entries, and some had been occupying 
them for many years. 

We have now reached a period when in- 
dividual arrivals and buildings did not 
amount to so much. But before bidding 
adieu to the past, we present a brief reseme, 
in different form, of the last ten years’ busi- 
ness. Joel Pace, merchant, licensed March, 
1831, remained till 1837, when he sold ont 
to Randle & Grant; then I believe Grant 
bought Randle out in 1588; D. Bangh, 
licensed March, 1831, still in business, 1840; 
Henry Isbell, of Belleville, or his sons, 1831, 
kept a few months at the corner west of Nie- 
man’s; E.H. Ridgway, licensed 1831 and again 
1888, was in partnership with Eli Anderson in 
1837, opposite the present site of the Con- 
tinental. In 1832, W. W. Pace and Harvey 
T. were licensed as merchants; in 1833, H. 
B. Newby came in when Isbell went out, and 
in 1837 he had merchant’s license. In 1834, 
Noah Johnston was licensed; next year it was 
Thompson & Johnston; in 1836, Thompson 
and Johnston were again separate, after 
which both disappeared from the record as 
merchants. Johnston first kept at the Crews 
corner, then Thompson & Johnston at the 
Hudspeth & Taylor corner. Dr. Adams held 
forth on the west side, renewing his license 
in 1836. Sanderson & Estes, 1834, kept at 
the National Bank corner; then Estes alone 
at the Crews corner. In 1835, John M. Pace 
comes in, but soon goes back to his farm; W. 
W. Pace comes in fora year, and switches 
off; B. Wells and A. D. Estes take out a 
merchant’s license each, mostly selling —not 
dry goods, but to dry customers. In 1836, tne 
licensed men of the town were Hickman & 
Witherspoon, L. C. Moss, A. B. Watson and 
James Kirby. In 1837, Bowman takes li- 


cense; so does Mr. England, Cunningham 
& Shields followed Adams; S. G. Hicks 
followed Thompson; Barker followed Hick- 
man, and Davis & Dodds went in on the 
west side. In 1838, W. S. Van Cleve fol- 
lowed Davis & Dodds, and William Dishon 
opened up at the Crews corner. In 1889, 
Van Cleve was succeeded by Addison, Daniel 
& Co. And we may as well add here that for 
the last ten or fifteen years, we mean prior 
to 1840, peltry was the chief staple of the 
country. Sometimes it seemed to be the only 
thing anybody had to sell or to buy goods 
with. Merchants sent deer hides to St. 
Louis by the hundred, some shaved, some 
with hair on. The shaving was done fast 
and cheap. A man hung a hide up by the 
neck, took a knife and scraped upward, and 
literally “ made the fur fly;” and seraping a 
deer’s hide was considered to be worth from 
3 to 5 cents. 

In 1840, the principal event was the 
building of the new court house. The old 
one never was really finished till now. It 
had long been considered unsafe, but the 
connty court would not undertake a new 
one. But one bright, still morning in 1839, 
after “a calm, still night,” it was found that 
the house had partly fallen down. There 
was a hole in one side big enough for a 
wagon to drive through. Nobody seemed to 
know how it had happened, but there was no 
doubt now; it had to come down. So every- 
body in town got out with ropes, which they 
yan in at one window and out at another; 
everybody pulled and halloed, and soon it 
was only a pile of rabbish. The town was 
full of dust and noise and fun. The coun- 
ty court thereupon, Mareh 7, 1836, made 
the following order: 

“Ordered the Clerk advertise in the WWesé- 
ern Voice at Shawneetown und the State 
Register at Vandalia that this court will at 


the next June term receive sealed proposals 
for the building of the brick court house on 
the public square in Mount Vernon. and that 
Noah Johnston, John W. Greetham, Down- 
ing Baugh and A. M. Grant, who in connec- 
tion with the Clerk of this court, shall con- 
stitute a committee whose duties shall be to 
superintend the advertising, planning and 
building of said house, subject at all times 
to the direction of the court and liable to be 
removed by said court.” 

Still the Commissioners, Barton Atchisson, 
James Sursa and William Bullock, did not 
fully surrender their authority to “ said com- 
mittee.” They all mounted horseS and rode 
to Carmi, examined the court house there, 
thought it good enough, and in spite of the 
earnest protest of the committee, determined 
to take it as a pattern. So that, June 5, 
1836, it was “ Ordered by the court that the 
Clerk shall advertise in the Shawneetown 
newspaper that they will let on the 20th of 
July the building of a court house in Mount 
Vernon on the plan of the court house at 
Carmi, LII., and of the same size and finish.” 
William Edwards got the contract at $5,500. 
He was an Englishman, married Sarah Hyde 
in London, came to Washington, there got ac- 
quainted with Gov. Casey, bonght land of 
him in Grand Prairie and moved out just in 
time to get this contract. He was a Method- 
ist preacher; of his family let us further 
say, that Francis H., his oldest son, finished 
his education here, became a physician, mar- 
ried Miss M. E. Hicks and died recently at 
Sandoval. Joseph, the youngest son, also 
a physician, married Miss Higgins and lives 
at Mendota; and the daughters married Will- 
iam Kidd, William McLaughlin and William 
Gibberson. The court house was finished in 
i840. But the county was hard run to pay 
for it. Orders were issued for small sums, 


but these were not quite satisfactory. In De- 
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cember, 1840, the Legislature was petitioned 
for authority to borrow money, and in May, 
1$41, the Clerk, F. H. Ridgway, was au- 
thorized to make a loan of $2,200 at the 
Bank of Illinois at Shawneetown. But not 
till October 14, 1S41, was the final settle- 
ment made. It then appears that Edwards 
had drawn in orders 33,061.61; he took 
notes on different parties to the amount of 
SL74.86, and four bonds due June 8, 1846, 
for the remainder. This settlement did not 
settle. In September, 1842, Edwards re. 
turned the orders and bonds and took five 
3400 bonds, bearing 12 per cent, due June 
8, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852. This court 
house was forty feet square, square roof, 
cupola supported by pillars and surrounded 
by railing, court room below, Judge's seat 
on north side, stairways in southwest and 
southeast corners, fluor, half brick outside 
bar, bar cut off by railing with gates, four 
rooms for offices above, front doov south, 
plain doors east and west. Cattle and sheep 
used the old house all through vacations, but 
by the efforts of Dr. W. S. VanCleve, the 
public square was now fenced for the first 
time, and the bushes and weeds cut. So it 
looked well. 

About the time of the court house excite- 
ment, the Methcdist Church was finished, 
the old Academy was built and the town was 
incorporated, but these will come up under 
the heads of churches, schools and city gov- 
ernment. It was in the time of this prosper- 
ity, all in five or six years, that Jonas Eddy, 
Castles, Baltzell, Phelps, Dr. Short, Schanck, 
Hinman, Thomas, Clement, Dick Nelson, 
Haynes, Robert Wingate, Shaffner, Scates, 
Dr. Caldwell, Dr. Roe, Dr. Gray, Rahm, 
Stephenson, Palmer, Barrett, Tromley, Alex- 
ander Barnes, and many others located in 
Mount Vernon. Then followed nearly ten 
years with much of the slow and heavy move- 
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ment of theoldentimes. The pulse quickened 
a little when the Centra] Railroad Company 
was chartered, but became irregular again as 
soon as it was located. Among the acces- 
sions to our population worthy of note were 
Dr. Green, Tanner, Mills, Thatcher, Preston, 
McAtee, Bogan and Condit. 

There is not much to add respecting the 
general history of Mount Vernon. Most of 
what remains to be told is included in the 
various sub-headings that follow, or is suffi- 
ciently set ‘forth in the biographical and 
other departments of this work. A general 
outline reaching up to the present may be 
given in few words. The most conspicuous 
improvmenis in 1854 were the Johnson 
House and the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Johu N. Johnson came to town a few years 
before, with little means, practiced medicine 
a while, got a small stock of goods, managed 
with eminent judgement, won everybody’s 
confidence, built up rapidly, and by a very 
large purchase of hogs in the fall of 1853, 
made about $5,000. With part of this 
money he built the hotel that bore his name 
for several years, but has been mosi recently 
known as the Commercial Hotel. He died 
the next winter, and the business, the 
church, the lodge, the town, the whole coun- 
try, felt the loss. In 1857, Strattan and 
Pavey came out from Ohio, bought the farm 
of John Johnson, the writer's father, south- 
east of town, traded it to Thorn for a very 
large stock of goods, and from that time to 
the present, Strattan & Pavey, in conjunction 
with Fergerson, Allen, Taylor, Westbrook, 
and other associates, have occupied a very 
large space in our little business world and 
contributed largely to the growth of the 
town and the development of the country. 
Strattan & Fergerson built the store now oe- 
cupied by J. D. Johnson in 1859, and Strat- 
tan & Johnson the three-story block sonth- 


east of the public square in 1872, both the 
Johnsons just named being sons of John N. 
Johnson above mentioned, and the last 
named, Alva C., being Strattan’s son-in-law. 
Pavey & Allen built the store now occupied 
by Hudspeth, Taylor & Company,in 1878, and 
Strattan his residence in 1873. George H. 
Varnell was the next important accession to 
ihe ranks of business—proving indeed an 
accession to the Lown and the entire vicinity. 
He is brother-in-law to John 8. Bogan, who 
has been so intimately connected with our 
history for thirty years, and came from 
Washington City in October, 1861. In the 
winter of 1862-63, Joseph J. Hollomon came 
from near Humboldt in Tennessee. He had 
bought of Mr. Elder, of Gibson County, 
Tenn., thirteen tracts of land in Franklin, 
Jefferson and Washington Counties, contain- 
ing about 1,300 ‘acres, for something over 
$13,000. He erected a tobacco warehouse 
east of town, now inside the city limits, and 
did a lively business here until it was burnt 
down in 1864. He and Varnell built the 
“ New York Store,” northeast of the public 
square, in 1863, and the mill now owned and 
run by Hobbs & Son in the same year. Hol- 
lomon sold ont to Varnell in 1865 and returned 
to Tennessee. Varnell pushed along. He 
built the Continental Hotel in 1877 to 1880, 
and the block north of the Episcopal Church 
in 1872. Henry W. Seimer came earlier than 
some of those just mentioned, built up a 
fortune gradually, aud has contributed much 
to the improvement of the town and the 
activity of its business. A tailor by trade, 
he has shown himself fitted for other kinds 
of business, and has sueceeded in all. In 
Mareh, 1869, the old court house was burnt, 
and the ofticers found rooms in the Phenix 
Block, and the court a room in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. At the September term, 1570, 
the Board of Supervisors ordered an election 


on the question of building a new court 
house to cost not over $30,000; and in 
April, 1871, a contract was made with W. 
E. Gray, of Alton, at $29,310. The Build- 
ing Committee were G. W. Evans, Q. A. 
Wilbanks, Samuel Johnson, D. H. Warren, 
John C. McConnell and Henry Breeze, and 
the house was to be finished by March 1, 
1872. The rest of its story is well known. 
The new jail was erected in 1872-73. The 
town received a wonderful impetus from the 
railroad as long as it was a terminus, over 
seventy houses being built in as many weeks. 

The township was known in land desertp- 
tions, but had no political existence for 
many years. In August, 141, James Sursa, 
Aaron Yearwood and Armstead W. Bruce 
were appointed Trustees of school lands in 
the township, like Trustees being appointed 
at the same time for all the townships. 

The growth of townships as political divis- 
For twenty years 
at all general elections, everybody voted at 
Mount Vernon. But it was necessary to 
have districts for magistrates and constables, 
and for these officers to be elected within 
the districts. 
different divisions are given from the forma- 
tion of the county down to the time of town- 
ship organization. 

September 10, 1869, S. F. Grimes pre- 
sented to the county court a petition for 
township organization, as stated in the 
chapter on organization of 


ions was very gradual. 


In a preceding chapter, these | 
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and an election was ordered for No- 
vember. The result was 1,330 for, and 
633 against, out of a total vote of 2,182. 
D. C. Jones, William Kirk and G. L. 
Cummins were appointed Commissioners 
to lay off townships. At the March term, 
1870, they reported Grand Prairie, Rome, 
Field, Farrington, Casner, Shiloh, Webber, 
Blissville, Allen, Bald Hill, Anderson, 
Spring Garden, Moore’s Prairie, each includ- 
ing an exact township; Mount Vernon, in- 
cluding Township 2, Range 3, and all of 
Township 3, Range 38, west of Muddy; and 
Pendleton, Township 4, Range 3, and all 
of Township 3, Range 3, east of Muddy. At 
the nest June term, Anderson was changed 
to Elk Prairie and Allen to McClellan; and 
at the September term, Dodds was formed of 
Township 3, Range 3. The first Board of 
Supervisors were Jacob Breeze, 8. V. Bruce, 
W. S. Bumpus, G. L. Cummins, W. A. 
Davis, G. W. Evans, E. B. Harvey, Samuel 
Johnson, W. A. Jones, John C. McConnell, J. 
R. Moss, M. A. Morrison, J. B. Ward, D. 
H. Warren, Q. A. Wilbanks, and after 
Dodds was formed, R. D. Roane. 

The Supervisors of Mount Vernon have 
been, 1870-71, D. H. Warren; 1872-73, 
1876 and 1877, J. D. Johnson; 1874, G. H. 
Varnell; 1875, T. H. Hobbs and J. D. Rob- 
inson; 1878, John Klein; 1879, John Gib- 
son; 1880, 1881 and 1882, W. H. Herdman; 
1883, T. E. Westcott. 
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ColVAgr Tis Vo 


MOUNT VERNON—ITS RELIGIOUS HISTORY—THE METHODISTS, THE PIONEERS OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE COUNTY—A LIST OF MINISTERS—THE FIRST CIIURCH—PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
BAPTISTS—CATHOLICS AND OTHER DENOMINATIONS—CHURCHES OF THE 
TOWNSHIP—SCHOOLS IN AND OUT OF THE CITY, ETC., ETC, 


‘God attributes to place 
No sanctity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent.” —Milton. 


T the conference of the 
Episcopal Church which met in the fall 

of 1819, David Sharp was sent as Presiding 
Elder, with five cireuits in this State—Ili- 
nois, Okaw, Cache River, Wabash and 
Mount Carmel. On the Wabash was Thomas 
Davis, and he included the church at Old 
Union in his work. The next year, fall of 
1820, two circuits were added to the Illinois 
District—Sangamaugh and Shoal Creek. 


Methodist | 


Davis went to Cape Girardeau, and Hacha- 
liah Vreedenburg and Thomas Rice came _ 


to Wabash. In the general minutes for 
1822, Mount Vernon first appears upon the 
record: Illinois District, Samuel H. Thomp- 
son; “ Wabash and Mount Vernon, Josiah 
Pattison and William Smith.” 
followed by Smith and Ruddle in 1823; these 
by William Moore in 1824; he by Orceneth 
Fisher in 1825 for part of the year, Philip 
Cole a few months and John T. Johnson for 
the remainder of the year. In 1826, Thomas 
Files was sent to the Mount Vernon Circuit, 
Charles Holiday being Presiding Elder of the 
Wabash District. For several years we were 


in the Wabash District, then for several in | 


the Kaskaskia District, before a Mount Vernon 
District existed. 
The following is a very nearly currect and 


* By Dr. A. Clark Joboson, 


These were | 


complete list of the Methodist preachers here 
from 1825 to the time Mount Vernon Station 
was formed in 1854; the date given being 
that in which the conference year began, in 
autumn: 1826-27, Thomas Files; 1528-29, 
John Fox; 1830-31, John H. Benson; 1832, 
Simeon Walker; 1833, James Walker; 1534, 
Warren L. Jenkins; 1835, —-— Collins, one 
round, or month, and Joshua Barnes for the 
rest of the year; 1836, William Mitchell; 1837, 
David Coulson; 1838,James M. Massey; 1839, 
John Shepherd; 1840, William T. Williams; 
1841, James M. Massey; 1342, James H. 
Dickens; 1843, James I. Richardson; 1544, 
Allison MeCord; 1845, Reuben H. Moffitt; 
1846-17, Arthur Bradshaw; 1845, David 
Blackwell and John Thatcher; 1549, I. C. 
Kimber; 1850, John Thatcher; 1851, James 
A. Robinson; 1852, John H. Hill; 1853, 
Thomas W. Jones; 1854, Norman Allyn. 
For many years the Methodists had no 
house of worship in Mount Vernon. The 
ministers preached at Old Union, and the 
people walked out from town. Sometimes 
services were held in the court house, some- 
times in private houses. In 1834, I think my 
father’s and Downing Baugh’s were the only 
Methodist families in town; but very soon 
re-enforced by James Ross. They determined 
to build. September 8, 1835, James Gray 
conveyed what is now Lot No. 1 in Block 19 
—the Episcopal Chureh lot—to John John- 
son, Thomas M. Casey, Joel Pace, David 
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Hobbs, Downing Baugh, Joseph Pace and 
James Ross, as Trustees, etc. Here they 
built a small, plain house, with no pretense 
of a steeple ov bell, and with very plain 
benches to sit on. It had one eoat of plas- 
ter and a small box of a pulpit. But preach- 
ing was had here monthly, the Sunday school 
and prayer meeting sometimes, and oceasion- 
ally some other kind of meeting. We had 
no Sexton, so the house was not very well 
kept, and the first one to come, on preaching 
days, generally swept the house and made a 
fire. One very cold winter morning we found 
the door standing open—and it may Have 
been open a week, for it was out of town and 
nobody passed that way—-and the first act in 
the drama was to drag a dead calf out. It 
had taken refuye from the storm within the 
open door, and died there, perbaps several 
days before. The roof was of boards, and 
svon warped, so as to let in some rain and a 
good deal of snow. This made it bad on ns, 
especially in winter. John Van Cleve once 
Tt had 
Baugh had abig dog. 
Meiay was a tall, lank, sickly, weak-minded 
fellow, dressed in rags; and Bangh’s dog had 
a mortal hatred for McKay. That morning 
both were at church. As the room got warm, 
the snow overhcau melted, and chunks of 
plaster fell. 


came to hold qnarterly meeting. 


snowed. Jndge 


Baugh’s dog thought it was 
MeKay, so he bristled up and growled. 
Other chunks fell, and the dog got up, 
At 
the third racket, the dog jumped up, barked 


looked daggers at MeKay and growled. 


furiously and made for Mchay in a way that 
inade him stretch his long legs over the 
benches with a very unusual show of activity. 
It almost broke up the meeting, as the peo- 
ple all smiled very loud. 

In 1840, funds were raised to fix up this 
church, adding ten or twelve feet to the east 
end, putting a belfry on it, a new roof, ete. 


B11 

Before it was done, Circuit Comt came 
on, and as the old court house had fallen 
down, court was held in the still unfinished 
church—the only room in town big enough, 
While the court was in session, Abraham 
Lineoln and John A. MeClernand, Presiden- 
tia! Electors, Whig and Democratic, came to 
address the people. MeClernand occupied 
the noon hour or two intermission, but when 
Lincoln’s turn came, polities were summari ly 
put out, and court began. Seates, the Judge, 
and Bowman the Sheriff, were Democrats; 
perhaps this was why. But Mr. Wirby said 
he was “ for fair play, even in a dog fight;” 
so he invited Lincoln and everybody to the 
shade in front of his hotel, got a huge goods 
box, Lincoln mounted it, and the crowd lis- 
tened and laughed and swore at him for an- 
other hour Court over, the honse 
was finished, having, besides the improve- 


or two. 


ments named, a much larger pulpit, and here 
a large variety of meetings were held, besides 
the reenlar services. 

At length, a desire sprang up for better 
quarters. The chnreh resolved to build. 
July (8, 1853, a deed was obtained from 
Ambrose C. Hankinson, of Peoria, to the 
Teustees—Downing Baugh, Darius C. War- 
ren, William J. Stephenson, Lnueilins C. 
Moss, John N. Johnson, Joel F. Watson and 
Charles T. Pace—conveying Lots No, 60, 66, 
71, 72, the present site of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The church was erected 
in 1854, at a cost of over $4,000. So it re- 
mained, with minor improvements from time 
tu time, till they put au end to it—in fact, 
put two ends toit and a new steeple in 
IsS1-S82, at a cost of over $4,000 more. 

In September, 1554, the Southern Thnois 
Conference met at Mount Vernon, and at this 
session the socicty at Mount Vernon became 
a station, with eighty-fonr members and 
eleven probationers. John H. Hill was Pre- 
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siding Elder of the district, and James Lea- 
ton was appointed to the station. This man 
Leaton was an Envlishman; a_ thorongh 
scholar; had been a hard case in youth; had 
later been Professor in McKendree College, 
and was the most Incid speaker and the most 
perfect pronouncer we ever heard. He still 
preaches up North. The official members 
were John Johnson, L. K.; Zadok Casey, L. 
D.; John H. Watson, H. Davisson and Samuel 
Schanck, Class Leaders; and the Stewards 
first elected were Zadok Casey, Joel F. Wat- 
son, John N. Johnson, Charles T. Pace and 
Downing Baugh. At the first quarterly con- 
ference, the Sunday school report showed 
seventy-five scholars, ten teachers. The al- 
lowance for the Presiding Elder was 341.40; 
for the preacher in charge, as salary, $272; 
table expenses, $150; traveling’ expenses, 
$50. In Angust, 1858, the quarterly con- 
ference discussed the subject of a return to 
the cirenit, but action was postponed. The 
question came up again at the fourth quar- 
terly conference, 1861, und the church here 
again become a part of Mount Vernon Cir- 
cuit. So it remained till the annual confer- 
ence of 1865, when it again became a sepa- 
rate station, and continnes. 

The stationed preachers here have been— 
coming about September each year—1S54, 
James Leaton; 1855, Norman Allyn; 1856, 
Ephraim Joy; 1857, James Leaton; 1558, 
Thomas A. Haton; 1859-60, R. H. Manier; 
1861, M. House; 1862, G. W. Hughey, who 
left early in the spring becanse the place 
was, politically, too hot for him, and was 
succeeded by John Ellis; 1863-64, Jubn H. 


Hill; 1865, D. Chipman, whose health failed , 


in six months, and Thomas H. Herdman took 
his place; 1866-67, B. R. Pierce; 1868, John 
Leepor; 1869-70-71, Joseph Harris; 1872- 
73, D, W. Phillips; 1874, N. Hawley; 1875- 
76-77, C. EH. Cline; 1878-79-80, C, Nash; 


1881-82-83, John W. Locke. The Presiding 
Elders, most of whom removed to Mount 
Vernon, have been John H. Hill, George W. 
Robins, James A. Robinson, J. P. Davis, Z. 
S. Clifford, B. R. Pierce, L. C. English, 
J. Leeper, B. R. Pierce again, C. EH. Cline, 
C. Nash. The most prosperous period in the 
history of this church was when C. E. Cline 
was pastor. The former parsonage, on Lots 
No. 24 and 21—east half of 21—was trans- 
ferred to the cirenit September 19, 1855, 
and the site of the present one, Lots No. 64 
and 73, Block 11, was bought of Dr. Dixon 
March 23, 1867. The present parsonage was 
builtin 1877; cost, $1,100. The church now 
has about four hundred members enrolled. 
two hundred scholars and nineteen teachers 
in the Sunday school; pays its pastor $1,000, 
and expends about $1,000 on other religious 
and benevolent objects; pays $100 on the 
Presiding Elder’s salary. 

The Presbyterian Church.—The growth of 
the Presbyterian Church in Illinois has been 
more gradual—perhaps, also, more solid— 
than that of some others. Up to 1829, the 
Presbyterians were included in the Missouri 
and Wabash Presbyteries, each of which lay 
mostly beyond the State lines. October 28, 
1828, the organization of Central Presby- 
tery was authorized, and it was organized in 
January, 1520. It was central becanse it lay 
between the Missouri and Wabash. In Sep- 
tember, 1831, the Synod of Illinois was 
formed, with Presbyteries of Illinois, Sanga- 
mon, Kaskaskia and Missouri, Kaskaskia 
Presbytery, to which this part of the country 
belonged, having been formed in 1830, In 
1°38, the division of the Presbyterian Church 
into Old and New School took place, Mount 
Vernon Presbyterians, the few that were 
here, being of the Old School. B. F. Spill- 
man organized a church here in 1841, with 
ten members and two Elders. This chnreh 
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was served, more or less regularly, by My. 
Spillman, Alexander Ewing, Blackburn 
Leffler, and others, Letiler residing for sev- 
eral years in Mount Vernon. The Kaskaskia 
Presbytery held its spring session here in 
1846; Judge Scates and Jonas Eddy were 
the principal members. But the church 
never became strong; and in April, 1852, 
upon the request of the members, the Pres- 
bytery—of Kaskaskia—dissolved the church, 
and the members trausferred their member- 
ship to the Church of Gilead, at Rome. Thus 
ended the Old School organization at Mount 
Vernon. 

Alton Presbytery. New School, now guve 
us some attention, and February 21, 1554, 
Robert Stewart effected an organization. 
The first list of members included Warner 
and Eliza White, John S. and Louisa M. 
Bogan, George and Hannah Mills, John C. 
and Juliana Gray, Sarah A. Tanner and 
William D. Johnston. The Elders were 
Miles, White and Bogan. Other Elders: T. 
Condit, Apvil 29, 1855, died April, 1861; 
James F. Fitch; Samuel Gibson and W. B. 
White, Jannary 2, 1870; S. B. Kelso, De- 
cember, 1874; James M. Pollock, July 2%, 
1876. The pastors have been Samuel R. H. 
Wylie, a native of Logan County, Ky., who 


| Presbytery’s missionary, 


the interval between 1858 and 1869, the 
church was without a settled pastor, but the 
Joseph Gordon, 
made many visits, and other ministers came 
occasionally. In the meantime, the members 
worked, the Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ing went on. The chureh was organized at 
Dr. Gray's house. ‘The public services were 
in the basement of the old Odd Fellows Hall. 
Rey. Eben Muse has been pastor since Decem- 


' ber, 1882. 


took charge July 18, 1554, and died August. | 


11, 1854, aged forty-three; in 1855, William 
H. Bird, alsoa native of Kentucky. and 
brother-in-law to Wylie, died 1877; 1856, 
Hillery Patrick, a native of Virginia: 1858, 
Charles Kenmore, an Irishman, who went 
South, and died,in 1871; 1858, after KX.’s 
brief stay, Johu Gibson, also an Irishman, 
who died 1869; 1869-70, R. G. Williams; 
1870-73, Gideon C. Clark; 1873-74, Solo- 
mon Cook; 1874-76, Adam ©. Johnson; 
1876, for three months, M. M. Cooper; 1876 
-78, George B. McComb; 1878, J. J. Graham, 
employed in June, installed August 16, In 


| noticed the earlier Baptist Churches. 


The Odd Fellows, with their usual gener- 
osity. gave the church the use of their hall 
gratis; but the members desired to be inde- 
pendent, and at once prepared to build. 
The first design was a one-story house; but 
Judge Secates and Mr. Cundit, especially 
Seates, wanted it two stories, and promised 
to see the extra $2,000 raised to have it so. 
The plan was changed and they saw the 
money raised—but saw Mills and Bogan and 
Dr. Gray raise it. The house was finished, 
almost, at a cost of $4,000, and August 6, 
1856, Zadok Casey conveyed Lots No. 7 and 
5, in Casey’s Addition, to George Mills, John 
C. Gray and John 5. Bogan, Trustees. To 
finish paying for the house, the Trustees now 
got a loan of $500 from the Church Erection 
Fund, which was not finally settled till 1871. 
The church now numbers 100 members, pays 
its pastor $700, and has a Sunday school of 
130 members and twelve teachers. 

The Baptist Church.—We have already 
We 
always had Baptists in Mount Vernon, but 
no permanent church before the present. 
“The First Baptist Church of Mount Ver- 
non” was organized August 6, 1868; Rev. J. 
W. Brooks, Moderator, Daniel Sturgis, Clerk 
of the meeting. R. A. Grant, D. Sturgis, 
G. J. Mayhew and G. W. Morgan were chos- 
en to carry letter to Salem Association. ask- 


ing for recognition as a church. September 
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21, 1868, J. W. Brooks was elected Pastor, 
and G. J. Mahew and R. A, Grant, Deacons. 
After being some time without a pastor, the 


| 


church called I. S. Mahan, for a quarter of | 
his time; but for some reason he rejected the | 


eall, June, 1871. The following July, D. 
W. Morgan was called, and served as pastor 
for one year. July 31, 1872, J. F. James 
was called, and remained till after the first 
Sabbath in January, 1873. In May, Mr. 
Wilson, then Principal of oar public school, 
conseuted to preach for this church while he 
remained here. W. Sanford Gee was the 
next regular pastor. from March 4, 1874, to 
June, 1876. Then Mr. Crawford was ei- 
ployed for three months, and in October 
Crawford and Calvin Allen were invited to 
preach on alternate Sabbaths. In April, 
1879, Allen resigned, and Charles Davis was 
elected. W. W. Hay was employed Febru- 
ary 1, 1880, and W. B. Vassar in February. 
1881. After an interval, the present pastor, 
Mr. Medkiif, was employed, February, 1883. 

From the first, the building of a house of 
worship was discussed. Various changes 
were made in the Board of Trustees, and 
various plans were proposed and rejected. 
April 17, 1871, a deed was made by Pollock 
Wilson, conveying Lots No. 9, 10 and 12, in 
Block 3, to the following Trustees: James 
M. Pollock, R. P. Rider, Daniel Sturgis and 
James M. Ferguson. To perfect their title, 
they afterward obtained a deed from Peter 
Hayden, of New York, November 2S, 1873. 
The building, begun in 1871, was finished, 
and dedicated by Rev. Mr. Ford, of St. Louis, 
the second Sabbath in August, 1872. In 
1875, the Southern Methodists were granted 
the use of the house one Sabbath in each 
month, paying for lights and fuel; but this 
did not last long. Perhaps the most mem 
orable service in this church was the ordi- 
nation of Mr. Vassar, April 5, 1SS1. There 


were present Rev. £. N. Hobart, D. D., Su- 
perintendent of Missions for the State of 
lllinois, as Moderator; Kev. Gilbert Fred- 
erick, of Centralia, as Clerk; Rev. D. Sech- 
man, of Ashley; Rev. William Lowry. of 
Moore’s Prairie; Rev. W. H. Carner, of 
MeLeansboro; Rev. W. W. Hay. of Zion’s 
Grove; Rev. John Washburn, of Ewing, and 
Rev. J. Barry, of North Star Church, Chi- 
cago. 

This church was first connected with Salem 
Association: then with Vandalia, and is now 
connected with the Association of Centralia. 

It was much embarrassed for several years, 
the cost of the church building having run 
up to abont $4,000; but it is now in a com- 
paratively easy financial condition. The 
membership is about sixty; average attend- 
ance at Sabbath school. sixty-five, with seven 
teachers. 

The Catholic Church.—For many years 
there was scarcely a Catholic in Mount Ver- 
non. Then a few came in—Mrs. T. S. Casey. 
Mr. Maloney and others; and these were 
visited occasionally by their priests, and the 
rites of the church performed. Their meet- 
ings were held at the private houses of the 
members, seldom in more public places. The 
first step toward an organization was taken 
by Rt. Rev. Peter Joseph Baltes, Bishop of 
Alton, and Very Rev. John Jansen, Vicar 
General of the same dioces>», January 20, 
1871, they appointed Rev. John F. Mohr, 
priest of the church at Alton, and William 
O'Connell and Lorenz Fahrig, laymen, as 
Trustees of the diocese. May 20, 1872, 
Bishop Baltes and Vicar General Jansen, 
with Rey. John Neuhaus, who had been ap- 
pointed pastor of “St. Philip Neri’s Roman 
Catholic Church and Congregation of Mount 
Vernon, Illinois,” appointed Michael Ward 
and Phillip Russell to act with themselves as 
Trustees for the church in Mount Vernon. 
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For several years’the services were still 
held in private houses, and at irregular inter- 
vals. At length, under the leadership, in 
this undertaking, of Mrs. T. 8S. Casey— 
without whom, it is safe to say, it would not 
have been done for years—means were raised 
to purchase ground; and May 21, 1880, 
James Bell, of Cobden, in Union County, 
for 31,500, conveyed to the Trustees of this 
church the block—four lots with the vacated 
alley-—north of the Supreme Court House, 
Lots No. 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., Casey’s Second Ad- 
dition. Father Hissen, of Belleville, now 
took charge of the church, and under his su- 
pervision the present very neat church edifice 
was erected in 1881. It cost about $2,000, 
mostly raised by the untiring efforts of Mrs. 
Casey. And we are requested by some of 
their own people to say that without the 
generous aid of Protestants and “outsiders,” 
the means to secure the completion of the 
house could not possibly have been secured, 
as the members were comparatively few in 
number, and a large proportion of them 
poor, Father Becker succeeded Father His- 
sen, and after remaining aboni a year went 
to Kaskaskia. 
without a settled pastor, but is under the 
oversight of Father Spaeth, of Carmi. 

The Episcopal Churech,—For some years 
Bishop Seymour, Episcopal Bishop of Tlli- 
nois, now of the diocese of Springfield, re- 
siding at Springtield, has been hunting up 
his seattered sheep in Southern Tllinois, and 
seeking to gather and crystallize whatever 
strength could be found in this section, by 
sending out missionaries and organizing 
churches. Rev. Martin Moody was appoint- 


ed to labor in this part of the field, giving | 


special attention to Ashley, Mount Vernon, 
McLeansboro and Carmi. These were, and 
we believe still are, called mission stations. 
On the 15th day of March, 1878, a church 


Just at present, the church is | 


was organized in Mount Vernon by Mr. 
Moody, when William Pilcher and H. W. 
Preston were elected Wardens, and H. H. 
Simmons, T. T , Wilson and J. J. Beecher, 
Vestryimen, and the name adopted was “ Trin- 
ity Episcopal Chureh.” Still under the pas- 
toral charge of Mr. Moody, the chureh 
services were held first at a private house; 
then at a room in the Supreme Court build- 
ing; then at Strattan’s Hall. After the death 
of Mr, Moody, Rev. I. N. W. Irvine was ap- 
pointed as his suecessor. Mr. Irvine was a 
man of remarkable zeal and energy, and, to 
the admiration of every one, succeeded in se- 
curing handsome church edifices both at 
MecLeansboro and Mount Vernon. 

Tt will be remembered that the Methodists 
went into their preseut church in IS54. 
They had already sold the old church to 
Harvey T. Pace November 3, 1853, for $345. 
Pace at onee improved it in every part, even 
supplying cushions for the seats, so that its 


| old aequain tances could hardly recognize it. 


It was then used as a church by the “ Chris- 
tian order,” or Campbellites, all at Pace’s 
expense, until his death, August 13, 1876. As 
he grew old, however, services were less reg- 
ular, he being Sexton and everything else 
but preacher, After his death, his heirs 
divided his estate by deeds, and this lot fell 
to W. H. Pace, a grandson of H. T., and 
the only child of George T. Pace. W. H. P, 
now rented it out to anybody that wanted it, 
and for almost any “purpose. It was once 
rumored that a saloou and billiard tables 
were going into it; but instead of this, Fer- 
guson went in with his evarpenter shop, the 
steeple was cnt off, and a huge sign put up 
on top, so its old acquaintance could hardly 
recognize it again. Pace at length sold out 
to Mrs. Cramer, and after a few turns, “the 
Trustees and Rector of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the city of Mount Vernon” 
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got a deed to the property from Mrs. Annie 
Pace, wife of W. H., February 25, 1881, 
and a deed from Gottsworth and Minnie 
Hilenstine April 27, 1881. The lot is forty- 
one feet north and south by sixty-six feet 
east and west, at the southeast corner of 
Block 19. This was accomplished chietly by 


the efforts of Mr. Irvine, who also had the’ 


whole building renovated within and with- 
out. After Mr. Irvine’s te:m expired, the 
Bishop appointed as pastor the present in- 
cumbent, Mr. R. B. Hoyt. Last April’s pa- 
rochial report. shows 27 families, 80 commnu- 
nicants, 7 baptisms, 6 teachers aud 35 schol- 
ars in Sunday school, and a total of contri- 
butions of $467.70, parochial and diocesan. 
The Second Baptist Church.—This is a 
church of colored people. For many years 
there were very few of these in Mount Ver- 
non. Cesar Hodge and Maria his wife, 
their daughter Amanda Guyler, and Sam, her 
husband, Guyler’s two boys, William and 
another, and Old Nick, were all. But about 
1850, others came in, aud in three or four 
years they became quite acolony. They had 
meetings in the old academy, and Overton 
and Loggins and others preached for them. 
They settled in between the creeks east of 
town, till that section became well known 
under the nameof Africa. They had Sunday 
school and a church organization, and so 
moved on for a few years, till about 1857, 
when some evil-disposed persons played Ku. 
Klux on them, and they soon scattered; 
Africa was depopulated, and scarcely a col- 
ored family was left inthe connty. After the 
war, their numbers increased very slowly for 
atime, then more rapidly, until they found 
themselves in force sufficient to again organ- 
ize a church. This was done in the spring 
of S79, Willis W. and Rosa Wilson, Mar- 
shall and Margaret Camphell, Margaret Scott, 
Henry Bradford and William H. Jones were 
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the members. Wilson was their preacher, 
and, May 27, Bradford, Campbell and Jones 
were elected Trustees. They had Sunday 
school awhile in the house south of Hobbs’ 
mill; then they rented the Pace church of 
Mrs. Cramer, tried to buy it, failed, and at 
length bonght of Mr. Strattan their present 
house of worship, west of the Episcopal 
Chnrch, for $300. Wilson was pastor two 
years; then Henry Jackson, of Richview, 
two years; the pastor last employed is named 
Williams, of Carmi. There are seventeen 
members; all attend Sunday school, in which 
are two regular teachers. 

The Colored Methodist Church.—Perhaps 
our readers know that, after the war, the 
Sonthern Methodist Church encouraged its 
colored members to form a separate organiza 
tion; and by easy steps they at length, in 
1875, reached the point of absolute inde- 
pendence, under the name of “ The Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America.” A 
section of this was called the “ Missouri and 
Kansas Conference.” A member of this con- 
ference, formerly from Kentucky, W. C. 
Davis, visited the colored people in Mount 
Vernon in May, LSSL, and organized a church 
of ten members —G. W. Persons, 5. P. Tandy, 
Charles Steager, and their wives, D. B. Bell 
and his two sisters and Thomas Slanghter. 


| G. W. Persons was appointed pastor, and has 


continued. Their meetings have been held 
sometimes in private houses; for a time they 
used the Colored Baptist Church, and now 
hold meetings up-stairs north of Wlecke’s 
Hotel. They have secured a lot, and are pre- 
paring to build a church. 

The Camp Ground, or Pleasani Hill. —The 
first house erected here was for the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians. David Summers moved 
down from the Samson Allen place, south of 
Rome, to the place in this township, where 
he lived so long, in 1838. It was not lone 
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before Rev. Mr. Finley, of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, found him, and began 
tu preach at his house. There being neither 
church nor schoothonse on that side of Seven 
Mile, the neighbors agreed to build a church. 
The host included David and Caltin Sum- 
mers and their boys. Coleman Smith, Nathaniel 
Parker und his boys —“only that and nothing 
more.” But they built a small house of logs. 
It was used for several years as a place of 
worship. But Mr. Finley was sent to labor 
in other fields, and Arthur Bradshaw, preach- 
er on Mount Vernon Circuit, formed a Meth- 
odist Society here, 1846-47. A camp ground 
was prepared. and for five or six years camp 
meetings were held here every fall. August 
8, 1848, George Leonard, son-in-law to Mr. 
Parker, conveyed a lot beginning at the 
northeast corner of the southwest quarter of 
the northeast quarter of Section 23, Town- 
ship 2, Range 3, thence running south twelve 
rods, east twelve rods, north twelve rods to 
beginning, to Bennett Short, Thomas Short, 
Wilham Brookman, Benjamin Webber, Na- 
thaniel Parker, Aaron Yearwood and W. H. 
Lynch, ‘Trustees of Pleasant Hill Mee ing- 
House. The description of the lot was imper- 
fect, but every one knew where it was. The 
camp meetings were now less regular, and 
finally ceased; but it was a regular preaching 
place, services being held in the house in cold, 
and under the “shed” in warm, weather. 
October 10, 1853, James T. Parker conveyed 
an additional lot, beginning at the northwest 
corner of the southeast quarter of the north- 
east quarter of Section 23, Township 2. 
Range 3, sonth twelve rods, east six and two- 
thirds rods, north twelve rods. and west to 
beginning, to the Trustees; the board then 
being Coleman Smith, R. A. Grant, Aaron 
Yearwood, George Grant, Thomas Short, Jr., 
Littleton Daniel, Samuel Musgrove and 
James Kelly. But deaths and removals made 


sad inroads on the society; churches sprang 
up in adjoining neighborhoods; uther denom- 
inations came in, and after the war there was 
little of the old society left. I suppose it 
would be impossible to tell just'at what point 
the organization went down. The house 
went into a heap, and was finally hauled 
away. 

As Pleasant Hill began to decline, W. F. 
Johnson and other born Methodists, some 
four miles northwest, could not he satisfied 
without a chureh. John Thatcher was the 
cireuit preacher. The neighbors agreed to 
build, and met to select a site, but failed to 
agree. Some wanted it east of where Mont 
Morrow lives, some west. They compromised 
by leaving it to Tommy Casey and Jick 
Maxey. Mr. Thatcher would not interfere; 
he sat on the ground, leaning against a tree, 
and Peter Parley. At length, the 
“Commissioners” drove down the stakes 
just east of where the present handsome 
church stands, and there the house of logs 
It was several years before they 
got a deed of the ground. At length, July 
15, 1854, James A. Donoho conveyed the lot, 
beginning at the northwest corner of the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of 
Section 4, Township 2, Range 3, running 
south eleven chains, east eighteen rods, south 
seventeen and three-fourths rods, west eight- 
een rods, north seventeen and three-fourths 


read 


was built. 


rods to beginning, to James J. Maxey, Mont 
Morrow, W. H. Chastain, 8. D. Misenheim- 
er, W. F. Johnson, Jolin Sproul, James 
Dodson, Matthew Humphrey and William 
H. Maxey, Trustees. This log house stood 
for about fifteen years, when it was sold to 
Dr. Cam Frost, who moved it home and uses 
it for an office, In 1569, it was determined 
to build a better louse; but they were in 
danger of being shut out from the public 
roads, so they got an outlet by two deeds, 
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one from John MeLaughlin, for twenty feet 
off the west side of the northeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter of Section 4, Town- 
ship 2, Range 3, and one from Ed R. Collins, 
beginning three rods west of the southeast 
corner of the southwest quarter of southwest 
quarter of Section 83, Township 1, Range 3, 
north eighty rods, west one rod, south eighty 
rods, east one rod to beginning; the latier dated 
November 7, 1870, the former dated August 
19, 1867, and made to J. Sproul, M. Morrow, 
G. A. Collins, F.-M. Bates, W. F. Johnson, 
Jehu J. Maxey, M. Wilson, A. 5S. Way and 
E. R. Collins. The new building is one of 
our best country churches, and the society 
there honor themselves and their profession 
by uprightness of life and zeal in maintain. 
ing the institutions of their church. Their 
Sunday school is of the evergreen variety. 
The Methodist society at Liberty was or- 
ganized by Rev. J. Thatcher or J. A. Robin- 
son, in 1851. It included Anthony and John 
Waite, James Hails, Ransom Wilkerson and 
a few others. They built a log ehurch in 
the ustal way, every man working at what- 
ever he could do till it was done; and it was 
a preaching place as long as it stood, the so- 
ciety experiencing the vicissitudes of decline 
and revival common to country churches. 
The house stood on James Hails’ land, and 
he was always willing to make a deed, but 
never ready. So it went on till 1874, when 
H. began to talk of selling out, when, Feb- 
ruary {, a Board of Trustees was elected to 
receive the deed. It was composed of George 
Stitch, James Hails, John Waite, Elijah 
Thickston, John W. Coates, James D. 
Askew. Alonzo Paine, Patrick Presslar and 
Joseph Howard. But even this effort failed. 
Mr. H. sold his land to the present owner, 
Daniel Hershey, conveyed to him without re 
serve, and Mr. Hershey took the honse down 


and moved it away. The meetings are now | 
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held in the schoolhouse. The society is 
growing in numbers and in activity, main- 
tains a good Sunday school and has regular 
services. 

The Baptist Church at Salem was organ- 
ized in 1856, by James A. Keele. Some of the 
earliest members were Bird Warren, Johnson 
Mofield, Zebulon Sledge, R. Hawkins, R. A. 
Grant, Robert Harlow, G. W. Luster, Will- 
Stroud, Jesse Clark and William 
Hutchinson and their wives. 

Their meetings were held for several years 
in the Seven Mile Schoolhouse. They pro- 
cured a lot from Bluford Harlow, March 13, 
1860, beginning at the northwest corner of 


jam 


the southwest quarter of the southwest quar- 
ter of Section 11, Township 2, Range 3, run 
east twenty-three rods, south eight rods for 
beginning corner, then south sixteen rods, 
east twenty-three rods, north sixteeu rods 
and west to beginning. The Trustees were 
Richard V. Hawkins, William Hutchison, 
William C. Beal, George W. Lester and Zeb- 
ulon Sledge. Here was erected a substantial 
house of hewn logs, and afterward a large 
shed in front to accommodate the overflow 
on special occasions. Thus it remained till 
last year, when a new house was begun on a 
lot bought from Hiram Duncan, November 1, 
1882. It was finished this spring. This lot 
begins 12.57 chains east of the southwest 
corner of the northwest quarter of the north- 
west quarter of Section 11, Township 1, 
Range 3, runs north 6.20 chains, west 2.75 
chains, south 124° west 1.85 chains to road, 
south 57° west 3.06 chains, south 2.68 
chains, east 5.72 chains to beginning, being 
just half a mile north of the old one. The 
pastors of this church, since its organization, 
have been James A. Keele, George W. Grant, 
Thomas J. Burton, W. P. Proffitt (for a short 
time), F. W. Overstreet, J. T. Tenison, B. D. 
Esmon and 8. W. Derrickson. 
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Southern Methodist Church.—The career 
of this denomination in Mount Vernon has 
been rather inglorious. After all its strug. 
gles, the writer remains almost its sole rep- 
resentative. and has to confess that he feels 
like a tall rag-weed in the middle of a frost- 
bitten turnip patch, “ whose lights are fled,” 
ete. Soon after the war closed, and largely 
through the efforts of Rev.—or Hon., per- 


haps both—John W. Westcott, the Methodist | 


Episcopal Chureh South was planted in 
Mount Vernon— planted a little too deep, 
and the ground was heavy, so it didn’t come 
up well. They got the use of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and Rev. Dr. Reed had services 
there for some time in 1867-68. A preacher 
by the name of Frost organized a church at 
the Summers Schoolhouse; and this church 
being planted while the Frost was on the 
ground, the soil was mellow, and under good 
enltivation the crop turned out well —about 
sixty bushels; that is, about sixty members. 
Davis, Halsey, Jones and others preached for 
us, but we still grew “small by degrees and 
beautifully Jess.” Then, for a year or two, 
we had no preacher. Afterward, about 1872, 
a little man by the name of Ward—a sickly 
young man, with a Bible and hymn-book and 
two shirts in one end of his saddle-bags, and 
about five bottles and three pill-boxes in the 
other—came to preach for us. He was irri- 
table, of course. We got the use of the Bap- 
tist Church awhile, and he preached and flew 
around like whiz; but the bottom of his 
tender fell out, and he blew the crown sheet 
off his boiler and quit. The writer then 
switched off, and ran on the Presbyterian 
track awhile, but his drive-wheel slipped on 
the rails so badly that he went back to the 
Southern Methodists. In the meantime, 
1877-78, we tried to build a chureh in East 
Mount Vernon, for the joint use of the Pres- 
byterians and Southern Methodists. We met 


at Hinman’s saloon and elected the writer, 
John Yearwood and George Haynes, Trust- 
ees, and got about $100 subscribed in a week 
or two. We bought Lots 8 and 9, Dewy’s 
Addition, and gave notes and trust deed. 
We took a deed, and while one thought an- 
other had it recorded, it got lost—we have 
no idea what became of it. Rev. Mr. Prine 
almost wore all the nap off his plug hat try- 
ing to get ap a Southern Methodist Church, 
but failed and abandoned the field. The 
writer had to pay off the notes and assume 
the debts; so he was out about $200, and in 
for about $100 more. He got a deed from 
the Trustees and one from Hobbs & Guthrie, 
and a resolution of a called meeting confirm- 
ing the action of the Trustees and accepting 
their resignation. The church was “ busted;” 
so was the writer. He tried to sell to some 
chureh, or somebody for a chureh, or any- 
body for anything, at almost any price, but 
no—notany. Yet the building was a chureh, 
or stood for one, about four years. And 
now, as far as Mount Vernon is concerned, 
the Southern Methodist Church is no more 
indeed, not near so much. 

Schools— In Town.—The people of Mount 
Vernon, for several years, patronized schools 
in Shiloh Township. In 1880-31, a log 
schoolhouse was erected on the point, now in 
the northwestern part of city, north of the 
Tolle property, or nenrly south of Gen. 
Pavey’s. But in 1831 it was ont of sight of 
town —purposely so, that the children might 
study with less disturbance, and that the 
neighbors north and west might be accom- 
modated. Scholars came from the west as 
far as Bullock's Prairie. Here Mr. Tally 
taught our first schools, in 1531-32. In the 
winter of 1833-34, John Baugh, Sr., taught 
here; the next winter, Abner Melcher, aud 
his daughter Priscilla the following summer ; 
and both father and daughter the next win- 
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ter. In 1836-37, John Downer, who is still 
living among us, tanght; after which I think 
the house fell into disuse. Miss Rand, one 
of tho teachers sent West by an association 
in the East, taught in aroom over Dr. 
Parks’s dwelling—the south end of the re- 
constructed dwelling in which Mrs. Thorn 
lives, west of the square. To all these schools 
scholars came from a circle six or eight miles 
in diameter. We believe Joshua Grant, 
brother of A. M., taught the next school, in 
the Methodist parsonage, a small frame 
building on the northeast corner of Block 19, 
where Varnell’s three little brick houses 
stand, 1838-39. Here Miss Elizabeth Bullock 
also had asummer school. It was in the edge 


of the woods, and we remember seeing the 


schoo] thrown into excitement by the appear- 
ance of snakes in the room. 

At length the people of the town became 
ambitious to do something better; it was de- 
termined to have an academy, and the site 
was chosen. In February, 1839, the Legis- 
lature passed the act of incorporation, and 
the names of the Trustees augured well for 
the result. They were Zadok Casey, Stinson 
H. Anderson, Joel Pace, W. 5S. Van Cleve, 
H. B. Newby, E. H. Ridgway, D. Baugh, 
Thomas Cunningham, J. W. Greetham, An- 
gus M. Grant. On the Sth of July, 1839, 
they received from S. H. Anderson a deed to 
a lot 180 feet square. It was in a very pret 
ty grove, just out of town, on the southeast. 
A Building Committee had been appointed, 
Tom King, et al., and the building, furnish- 
ing materials, ete., was let to John H. Wat- 
son for $350. 
house was not long in being completed; John 
and Asa Watson and John Leonard doing 
the work. There were large schoolrooms— 
one below and one above—a hall and stair- 
way on the north below, and over these a 
room for apparatus, ete. A fine little appa- 


Of course, at this price, the | 


ratus, with chemicals, was furnished, chiefly, 
we believe, by Gov. Casey's liberality, at a 
cost of about $100. 

The first sessions were taught by Lewis 
Dwight, “a down-easter.” a graduate, per- 
haps, of Yale College, and a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. His assistant, 
the first term, was a Miss Evans, the next 
term Joel F. Watson. Dwight began in the 
fall of 1839, and taught two terms. In the 
meantime, he married Mahala, oldest daugh- 
ter of Gov. Casey, who died the following 
year, leaving an infant son—now Samuel L 
Dwight, Esq., of Centralia. People were 
pretty well pleased with Dwight, as Princi- 
pal, except Bowman, Sheriff, father of two 
extra bad boys--Frank and Jim—one of 
whom Dwight ventured to correct. Bowman 
tried to raise an altercation with Dwight on 
the street, and threw a brick bat at Dwight's 
head, inflicting a very severe wound. Bow- 
man was fined $1 for this cowardly assault. 

The writer feels some pride in having 
been a pupil in the academy, though he re 
ceived of Mr. Dwight the only blow he ever 
received in school. Many of the pupils have 
since risen to some degree of eminence. 
Among them may be mentioned Dr. Newton 
R. Casey, of Mound City, Mayor. and member 
of the Legislature; Thomas 8. Casey, now 
Judge of this judicial circuit and also of the 
Appellate Court; Robert F. Wingate, of St. 
Louis, ex-Atiorney General of Missouri; Tom 
B. Lester and Ab F. Haynie, of Salem, both 
distinguished in medicine, the latter also a 
poet and scholar, the former Professor in 
Kansas City Medical College; Isham N. 
Haynie, Adjutant General of Illinois; James 
M. Pace, first Mayor of Mount Vernon; G. 
W. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools; 
Lewis F. Casey, of Centralia; Charles T. 
Pace, long a leading man here in business 
and in his church; Dr. W. C. Pace and E. 
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C. Pace, bankers, of Ashley; Moses Shep- 
herd, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Robert Yost, a lawyer of Thebes; 
John H. Pace, many years in various offices 
here; Thomas H. Hobbs, Alderman, and yet 
more prominent in other positions; Joel F. 
Watson, for sixteen years County Clerk, and 
others. 

J. F. Watson taught a summer school after 
Dwight’s seeond term closed; then came 
Johnson Pierson, who married a Miss How- 
ard, wrote an epie poem, the “Judaid,” and 
went to Burlington, Iowa. After Pierson, 
Dr. Beech and lady—the Miss Bullock before- 
mentioned, W. W. Bennett, T. B. Tanner, 
Mr, Walbridge with his sister, and the noto- 
rious Robert G. Ingersoll, were suceessively 
Principals of the institution. 

But all this while the academy was grad- 
ually shpping away from the Trustees. The 
later teachers taught on their own hook. 
The financial career of the academy was in- 
glorious. The tangle began early. The first 
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who transferred it to Mrs. M. G. Rohrer. 
She had the old building taken down in 
1882, and a neat brick cottage erected in its 
stead. 

After the fall of the old aeademy, we had 
schools at various places, as happened to be 
convenient. When Mr. Leffler, Presbyterian 
minister, was here, he undertook a private 
enterprise, and put up a schoolhouse west 
of Noah Johnston's a short distance. But 
his school broke down on the start, or 
soon after, and Judge Grant bought the 
house, moved it into town, and annexed it to 
the east end of his hotel. There it stood till 
the old hote] was torn down several years 
ago. A more successful effort was made by 
H. T. Pace in 1851-52. He had bought a 
Jot with a beautiful grove on it, just north of 


' where Dr. Plammer lives, on Union street, 


schedule, from some cause, missed fire; and | 


February 24, 1843, an act of the Legislature 
was passed, authorizing and requiring the 
Schoo] Commissioner to receive the schedule 
of a school taught in 1840, and apportion 
thereon its share of the funds of 1842, pro- 
vided all other schedules in tLe county were 
paid iu the same manner—rather an odd act. 


Then there was a balanee due Watson and | 


Leonard on the building; John B. Leonard 
obtained a Judgment against the house for 


$40.53; the elaim changed hands a few times, | 


not being considered worth much litigation. 


Asa Watson found a purchaser in the Ragan | 
| the Legislature to Zadok Casey, James Lea- 


family; exeeution had issued in November, 
1852; Watson transferred the elaim, and 
Sheriff Dodds, in 1854, conveyed the prop- 
erty to Richard and Barzilla Ragan. After 
the death of these old people, on partition of 
the estate, the lot was sold to C. R. Poole, 


and here he erected and furnished a very 
neat schoolhouse at his own expense, em- 
ployed a teacher and kept upaschool. Miss 
Willard, afterward married tu Rev. John In- 
gersoll, taught in this house; then Miss 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Hogue, A. M. Green and 
others, Some schools were taught in the old 
Methodist Church—notably those of the 
Misses Martha and Sarah Green, both now 
residing at Normal, where the former, now 
Mrs. Haynie, is a Professor; the latter is the 
widow of the late Dr. Gray. 

When the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was built, it was understeod that the three 
rooms below were for school purposes; and 
here Prof. J. Leaton, the first stationed 
preacher, opened a sehool in the fall of 1854. 
February 6, 1855, a eharter was granted by 


ton, John N. Jo nson, John H. Watson, Joel 
F. Watson, Charles IT. Paee and Walter B. 
Scates, who, with three others, to be named 
by the Southern []inois Conferenee, were to 
be Trustees of “The Mount Vernon Acad- 


emy.” Prof. Leaton was chosen Principal, 


of course, and continued for three years, He 
succeeded well, being a finished scholar and 
thoroughly systematic. After he left, Prot. 
A. C. Hillman, now of Carbondale, Joho H. 
Pace, Charles E. Robinson and others con- 
ducted the schoo!. But there was a steady 
decline of enthusiasm, till the academy de- 
generated into a common school—sometimes 
very common. 

After the war, however, interest revived, 
and the Board of Trustees was re-organized. 
It then, 1865, consisted of S. T. Sirattan, 
Joel F. Watson, C. T. Pace, J. 5. Bogan, W. 
H. Herdman, Dr. W. D. Green, D. C. War- 
ren, James Lyon, 0. D. Morrison and Thomas 
H. Hobbs. The services of Rev. Thomas H. 
Herdman, of Greentield, Ohio, were secured 
as Principal, with Mrs. Carrie Smith, of 
Mattoon, as assistant. The school numbered 
sixty to seventy-five pupils. At the end of 
the first year, Mrs. Smith returned to Mat- 
toon, and Miss Sadie K. Sellars, who had 
formerly taught with Prof. Herdman, in 
Ohio, was chosen to take her place. Miss S. 
remained two years, and was succeeded by 
Miss Anna Waggoner, now Mrs. A.'M. Strat- 
tan. Thus Prof. Herdman remained four 
years, giving entire satisfaction to his pa- 
trons, and winning, in an unusual degree, the 
love and respect of his pupils. 

In 1566, the subject of building a school- 
house was warmly discussed—indeed, it was 
hot. Several sites were proposed, but it re- 
quired an effort of the board to get the peo- 
ple to say they wanted any. The effort cost 
Bogan, Sattertield and others their positions. 
But a site was chosen—Lots No. 1, 2, 3, 4, d, 
6, Block 4, Green’s Addition, and s deed was 
obtained of W.H. Herdman Noven:ber 6, 
1866. After so long a time, a large, two- 
story brick building was erected. costing 
about $12,000, and having two large rooms 
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above and two below. A Mr. Barbour was 
employed to teach, but got cut by Duff Green, 
one of his pupils, and quit before his time 
was out. E. V. Satterfield finished his term. 
Then followed G. W. Johnson in 1869, then 
Ryder, Forbes, Wilson, Woodward, Courtney, 
Frohock and Barnhart, the present Principal. 
Tt was made a graded school under Mr. 
Ryder. 

When the schoolhouse was finished, the 
classes that had been in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church went into it. Those in the 
Presbyterian Church remained till 1875S. 
The contract made with the Presbyterian 
Church August 3, 1859, by N. Johnston, C. 
T, Paee and I. G. Carpenter, Directors, was 
for the use of the room ninety-nine years, 
for females only; the Directors were to finish 
the house and keep it continually in good re- 
pair. and to keep account of all expenses, and 
the church could annul the contract by re- 
funding the sum expended. In 1878, the 
church asked for a settlement. The Directors 
presented a bill of about $555. The Trustees 
of the church thought this too much, as noth- 
ing had been done but lathing and plaster- 
ing the room, running a partition and put- 
ting up two cheap privies and fencing the 
lots. They specially kicked at $50 or $60 
for the privies. They also claimed to have 
kept up the repairs. They also wanted some- 
thing for the seats that were in the room at 
first, but now gone. A hot war was brewing, 
but was finally compromised by the Trustees 
allowing the Directors to use the rooms for 
one more term and paying $00. Thencefor- 
ward, the school was consolidated. In 1881, 
an addition eighty feet long was erected, and 
now our six or seven hundred pupils are 
pretty well accommodated. 

Country Schools.—The first school in the 
township, outside of Mount Vernon, was 
taught by the late William H. Chastain. He 


eame in 1835, and located near the spring. 
near where Johnson Hutchison lives, abont 
three miles northeast of town. Finding out 
that he was a teacher, the neighbors com- 


bined and put up a log house on the rise— | 


now the eastern part of Joseph Dawson's 
farm. Here Chastain, Holt, Leech, Stockton 
and others taught for a number of years. 
The patrons of these schools were O. Harlow, 
Mr. Lisenby (Chastain’s father-in-law), Bur- 
rell Warren, James Carroll (who lived near 
where George Stitch lives), A. D. Estes 
(near the mouth of Two Mile), Freeman 
Burnett, Mr. Marlow, the Summerses, the 
Yearwoods, etc. 

As the country became more populows, a 


division became necessary, and a school was | 


taught in the Cumberland Church at the 
Camp Ground, by a Mr. Wineburger. I 
think the next school there was taught by 
Miss Hamline, now Mrs. William B. Casey, 
Miss Tempe Short following in the summer, 
and William H. Summers the next winter. 
These schools were about 18148 to 185], 
The writer tanght three schools there in 
1853, 1854, 1855. July 12, 1856, John 
Wright conveyed to J. R. Satterfield, W. M. 
A. Maxey and R. A. Grant, Township Trust- 
ees, a lot beginning at the southeast corner 
of Pleasant Hill Church lot, running north 
208 feet, east 208 feet, south 208 feet and 
west te beginning. 

About the time the Chastain or hickory log 
house fell into disuse, and the division above 
spoken of ensned, the northern neighborhood 
erected a house of split logs near Hiram 
Dunean’s. This was known as the Split Log, 
the Seven Mile, or the Duncan Schoolhouse. 
After doing service for five or six years, this 
house was burnt down, and in 1853 the 
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hewed Jog house was erected near the same 
| place, where most of the people in that part 
of the township received their education. 

After the Hutchisons and some others came 
into the border neighborhood, between Mount 
Vernon and the Camp Ground, still another 
schoolhouse was demanded, and a site was 
secured from John W. Summers April 7, 
1856. It is described as beginning at the 
northwest corner of the southwest quarter of 
the sonthwest quarter of Section 22, Town- 
ship 2, Range 8, running south ten rods, east 
eight rods, north ten rods, and west to be- 
A house was built here, and so 
continues, except the addition of ten or twelve 
feet to the north end, 

Later school buildings are of such recent 
date as to require but brief notice. The Col- 
lins Schoolhouse was built on a lot bought 
from Joshua C. Maxey May 3, 1863. It is 
in the southeast corner of the southwest quar- 
ter of Section +, and is cight rods wide from 
north to south, and twenty from east to west. 
The Block Schoolhouse was built in a district 
organized chiefly by the efforts of C. G. 
Vaughn, and is built on a square half-acre 
bought of Garner McWalker October 9, 1876. 

It is in the southeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of Sec- 
tion 16. The Waite Schoolhouse was built 
on a lot bought of Mrs. Jane C. Webber De- 
cember 6, 1880. The boundary of the lot 
begins 24.59 chains west of quarter-section 
curner on the east side of Section 35, Town- 
ship 2, Range 3, runs east 4.17 chains, south 
| 2.23 chains, west 4.47 chains, north 2.23 

chains to beginning. 
houses are well sustained, and the people aim 
to employ better teachers and have better 
schools with each succeeding year. 


ginning. 


The schools in these 
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MOUNT VERNON—TOWN SURVEYS AND ADDITIONS—* MORE THAN ANY MAN CaN NUMBER” — 
CASEY'S ADDITION—GREEN’S, STRATTAN’S AND SEVERAL OTILERS—THE NUMBER OF ACRES 
COVERED BY THE CITY—MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT—CITY OFFICIALS, ETC., ETC. 


\ E have already noticed the survey of 
the original town of Mount Vernon. 
Tt is dated July 10, 1819, and signed by 


William Hosick. The qnestion is often 
asked why our corners are not right 
angles. A sufficient answer is found 


in “Wills” statement of his beginning 
and first line: ‘* The publie square be- 
ginning at the northwest corner at a mul- 
berry stake, running thence thirteen degrees 
east, agreeably to the magnetical direction 
run by a compass made by Thomas Whitney, 
of Pihladeiphia, No. 419, thirteen poles to 
another stake of the same description,” ete. 
This was the west line. The survey and plat 
are acknowledged by Henry B. Maxey, John 
Jordan and William J. Tunstall, before Oliver 
Morris, Justice of the Peace. The fact that 
William Casey sold ninety rods off the west 
side of the quarter section on which the town 
stood to James Gray has been referred to. 
Gray sold a lot to the Methodist Church Sep- 
tember 8, 1835. September 12, 1835, he 
also sold to John Johnson aj! the ground he 
owned east of the town and north of Bunyan 
street, now Blocks 14 and 15. Angust 25, 
1837, he sold a square aere in the northwest 
corner of his tract to Rhodam Allen, now 
Block 31; October 5, 1837, he sold to James 
Ross, Dr. Adams and John Stanford all the 
ground he owned west of the town and south 
of Bunyan street, now Block 6; October 7, 
1839, he sald to W. S. Van Cleve a strip in- 

“By Dr. A. Clark Johnson, ; ae — 


cluding the ground where Merrill's livery 
stable stands, running as far west as Mrs. 
Baltzell’s and back to the alley. Downing 
Baugh bought all the ground Gray owned 
south of the town and east of Union street, 
now Blocks 8 and 4. 

Some of these were at once laid out in lots. 
Adams, Ross & Stanford’s Addition, of six 
lots with a twenty-one foot alley—“North 
west Alley”—on the west, was surveyed by 
Daniel P. Wilbanks, Deputy Surveyor, No- 
vember 27, 1537. Baugh’s Addition of 
thirty-two lots in two blocks was laid out by 
the same surveyor, April 20,1888, eomprising 
the ground above named; the blocks were 
not numbered. The lots were nombered 
retroversely; acknowledgement taken by 
Noah Johnston. The title to the lots in this 
addition was pretty badly tangled for some 
time, but finally came out pretty straight in 
most cases. 

By this time Gray had sold out most of his 
land uround the town that was available for 
building lots. Very naturally the Village 
Trustees wished to see the town grow and 
branch out in good shape; so they, and not 
Jimmy Gray, as some suppose, but no doubt, 
at Gray’s suggestion, employed John Storm, 
County Surveyor of White County, to come 
up and sirvey the town. Storm’s survey 
was to inelude all the tracts just mentioned 
and what Gray had left and the original 
town. Fortunately, there was not a block in 
the whole menagerie, so he was free to num- 
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ber his blocks any way; but wherever lots | lots for J. F, Watson by B. R. Cunningham, 


were numbered the numbers could not be 
changed. This explains the numbers rnn- 
ning so irregularly in some parts of the town. 
The ninety rods off the west side of the quar- 
ter section made about ninety-fonr acres. 
The plat is dated September 18, 1840. The 
key corner stone was set at the southwest 
corner of Section 29, and the variation main- 
tained 6 degrees. The blocks ran from 1 
in the southwest corner to 35 in the north- 
east. Block 24 and several others in the 
north and east were not lotted; they were 
so far from town and so badly in the woods, 
Storm states in his certificate, that the survey 
was “made pursuant to the request of the 
Trustees of said town.” The survey and 
field notes fill thirty pages of the record, 
Book C, and J. R. Satterfield, Recorder, cer- 
tifies that they were recorded from the Ist 
to the 27th of September, 1545. 

But of all the parties interested, not a 
man but Jimmy Gray acknowledged the 
“act and deed.” This raised grave doubts as 
to the legality of it. Hence an act of the 
Legislature was procured and approved Feb- 
ruary 21, 1843, declaring “ That the survey 
of the town of Mount Vernon in Jefferson 
County, made by John Storms in the year 
1810, and the plats aad profiles made by 
him of said survey, are hereby legalized and 
shall be taken and received in all courts as 
prina facia evidence of the facts therein con- 
tained and set forth, and the beginnings, 
endings, boundaries and abuttals thereby es- 
tablished are hereby legalized aud con- 
firmed.” Thus perfected, Storms’ survey has 
remained almost unchanged. In February, 
1865, by act of the Legislature, six feet were 
taken off the east side of Washington street 
from Main to Harrison, and added to the 
several lots, but in March, 1869, this was re- 
pealed. Block 24 was laid off into thirteen 


April 27, 1880. And Varnell opened an alley 
in Block 19, and S. H. Watson and others 
an alley through Block 26. Lots 7 and 8, 
Block 12, have been cut up by H. T. Pace’s 
heirs, but no record made of it. It may be 
added that Storms’ chain may have been 
just slightly too long, as many of his lines 
overrun a little. I may also add, as TI am 
better at addition than twultiplication, that 
Judge Pollock, April 14, 1881, carved four 
lots out of the parts of Blocks 28, 29, 30 
and 31, lying west of the Salem road. He 
opened a street and an alley, but failed to 
give them names, and A. Curt. Johnson has 
divided Block 5 into lots. 

Casey’s Addition soon followed Storms’ 
survey. November 14, 1840, Zadok Casey 
had EK. M. Grant, Deputy Surveyor, to lay 
out some lots ona triangular piece of ground 
iust west of town, from the Nashville road to 
the Carlyle road. It had been a field. He 
moved his east fences back to a line west of 
where Judge Casey lives, and the town 
looked expansive. He built two cottages and 
a store, now on Main street, and invited im- 
provement. But Jarvis Pierce had an idea 
that the improvement would take the opposite 
direction, and center about the academy; so 
he bought a strip ten rods wide, and about 
fifty rods from north to sonth, in the north- 
west corner of the east half of the north- 
west quarter of Section 32, from James 
Gray, and laid out sixteen lots, with 
Seminary street twenty feet wide on the 
west side, and South street fifty feet wide on 
the south. This was done by A. M. Grant, 
Deputy Surveyor, May 18, 18 £1; and Pierce’s 
Addition stretched from where Mr. Brun- 
ing lives toward the Sunny South. But Jar- 
vis failed to pay for the ground; failed to 
sell lots, failed all over, and it all “ went 
under.” He and Albert Towle and Almon N. 
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Towle, his nephews. held Gray's bond for a 
deed, burt it did no good. In September of 
the same year, the same three men, with Joel 
Paeo, laid out South street, hoping this 
would help Pieree’s Addition out. It ran 
from Union street east 630 foet, and was 
sixty-six feet wide. There was nothing but 
open prairie south of it—nothing to hinder 
its being 689 feet wide. Tt was not survered, 
but it was recorded twice. The first time they 
had it south of Bloexs 3, 4 and 5 of Baugh’s 
Addition. But they found there were but two 
blocks in the addition, and they next got it 
south of Baugh’s and Ross, Stanford «& 
Adams’ Additions. This was no better, but 
they let it go so—and 1 don't know that it 
ever came back. Our blood did not call 
for any more additions until after the Su- 
preme Court came. Casey's Second Addition 
was the result. Gov. Casey moved his fences 
in again, and May 9, 18d4, W. B. Anderson 
surveyed one tier of lots south of Bunyan 
street two blocks north of them, a huge 
block for the Supreme Court, and three 
blocks north of that. The lots ran from 1 
to 25. On the plat of the huge block afore- 
said was written “Block ].donated to the State 
of Hlinois” This was all the “ Block ™ in it, 
and this is all the deed the State ever had for 
that. Fourth street, which ran north and 
south from the middle of the court house 
lot. was soon after vacated. The court house 
and the Presbyterian “Church soon bronght 
this addition into notice. 

Green's Addition came next. The tidal 
wave had moved west—it now turns back to 
the east. Billy Casey had sold the east sev- 
enty acres of this quarter section to Stins. 
Anderson, March 1, 1856. Anderson had 
sold it to Edward Ridgway. April 4. 1$50, 
and at length. October 20. [Sa6. Ridgway 
had sold it to Dr. W. Duff Green. When 
Storm made his survey, everything east and 


| into bloeks and lots. 
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north of where Fletcher Johnson now lives 
was in the woods, except an awfully small 
and more awfully stumpy field) on the hill 
north of the Fairfield road, and a tield not 
But 
now those fields had grown vastly. and mere- 
ly a few clumps of the black jack woods were 
left. So Dr. Green, October 29, 1859, had 
Mr. L. J. Germain. Deputy Surveyor, under 
Mr. Grant, lay out the entire seventy acres 


quite so small and stumpy south of it. 


This added seventeen 
blocks to the town, in three tiers running 
north and south, with Breckinridge and 
Spring streets between, and Green street 
separating all from the old town, Jesse J. 
Fly owned Block 7: H. D. Hinman most of 
Block 17; Block 9 was owned by Dr. Brown; 
Dr. Green reserved Block 12 for his home. 
and 15 and 16 inclnded the springs, so that 
these blocks, as well as two and three, were 
The street between 15 and 16 
was soon after vacated. Fly had Block 7 
divided into lots bya Mr. William 8. Morgan, 
Deputy Surveyor, April 9, 1861, making eleven 
lots, except a strip at the northeast corner 
that he did not own. Indeed, he did not own 
near all the rest, Frank Parker coming in 
on the west and Benjamin Miller on the 
east, ete. Block 9 was subdivided by B. R. 
Cunningham, February 26, 1850, or rather 
he surveyed and platted its seven lots, for it 
was already divided among as many owners. 
The rest of this addition remains about as it 
was. Improvement progressed slowly until 
the railroad was bnilt, when it swept over the 
whole addition like another tidal wave. 
Newby’s Addition, surveyed by Germain 
June 20, 1860, also improved slowly for sev- 
eral years and experienced a like revival 
when the railroad was first bnilt. Perhaps 
a sufticient clew to the location of this addi- 
tion is furnished by the reeord. for it seems 
to have one corner at the intersection of 


not lotted. 
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Breckinridge street and the Shawneetown 
road. its northeast corner. The record 
don't say where it is. 

As soon as the railroad was an assured 
thing. several more additions were made. 
Samuel K. Casey came, bonght ont the Gor. 
Casey heirs. and October 9. 1867, had a 
large square tract on the southeast qnarter 
of the southeast quarter of Section 30 laid 
out into twenty-one lots. The southeast cor- 
ner, or key corner. is north 6S degrees 
west 3.90 chains from the key corner of 
Storm’s survey, vernier set at zero. This 
throws it 150 feet west of First street 
or the Brownsville road: Mills and Elm are 
its principal streets. Gov. Casey had sold a 
lot at the corner of First and Bunyan to 
Dr. Short. and lots fronting on Fivst to va- 


rious persons from time to time. south of the | 


Short lot and running back the same dis- 
tance. After Samuel Casey had platted his 
square, as he called it, it was hard for the 
Assessor to properly describe the lots between 
it and First street, as they hardly seemed to 
be still “parts of the southeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of Section 30, Town 2 
Range 3.” So Samuel W. Jones, then Treas- 
urer and Assessor, had the County Surveyor 
make a plat of those lots. Joel Pace owned one 
at the corner; N. C. Pace one west of that. 
and south of it were lots owned by Samuel 
Hawkins, T. H. Herdman, J. J. Garrison’s 
heirs, J. J. Fly, J. F. Johnson and J. & J. 
Slevin, a bad place for jays. The surveyor's 
plat of these lots has no name on the record, 
but is generally knowu as the Williams Suv- 
vey. It was made May 21. 1868, Then in 
the same year, August 3. S. K. Casey’s Sec- 
ond Addition was surveyed. It lies entirely 
west and north of the Supreme Court lot, 
beginning sixty feet west and sixty feet 
north of the northwest corner of it. It con- 
sists of two tiers of large lots, its lots being 
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numbered from 1 to 9. The town now 
reached as far west as the depot south of the 
railroad, and as far as the west line of Bell’s 
and Goodale’s lots. ete.. north of the railroad. 

The pendnium of improvement now swings 
to the east. and A. M. Strattan opens up 
Strattan’s Addition. May 7. 1869. This is 
on the same tract with Green’s Second. that 
is. the southwest quarter of the southeast quar- 
ter of Section 29. Town 2, Range 3. The 
Yearwoods owned eighteen rods off the 
east side. and Sirattan had bought a strip 
west of theirs. 5.2385 chains wide. and 
sold an acre off the south end to Fiteh; on 
the rest he laid ont his addition. But 
it is described as beginning at .a point 
fifteen feet south and 176 feet west of the 
northeast corner of the southwest quar- 
ter of the southeast quarter of Section 
29. thns lapping over on to the Year- 
woods 121 feet. A recent deed from Dr, 
Green, however, corrects this error. This 
addition contains four lots. Bynd L. Strat- 
tan put a good house and barnon No. 1. now 
owned by Dawson, and the rest are unim- 
proved. In fact. the Strattans have sold two 
strips, fifty and twenty feet, off the east side 
of Lot No. 4, and what is left is two feet 
eight inches wide by 630 feet long. 

Then the pendulum swings back to the 
west, and S. K. Casey's Third Addition is 
thrown open. It was surveyed by John A. 
Garber, civil engineer. Jannary 25, 1870. 
It includes seven blocks. on both sides of 
the railroad. north of Bunyan street or the 
Ashley road, and lies just within the western 
limits of the city, extending to Bogan street. 
It is there, and seems to be well fastened 
down with stakes and things, but it’s hard to 
tell how it got there. for Garber located it on 
the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of Section 80. Town 2, Range 3, about where 
the big pond is. Then it swung back to the 
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east—the pendulum—and Varuell’s First 
Addition was the result. Warnell owned the 
south half of the northwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter of Section 29, and Novem- 
ber 24, 1870, he laid out about half of it 
along the Fairtield road—or Main street— 
into lots, in three blocks. It is ninety feet 
seven inches, widest at the east end. 

The improvement now swings round to the 
south. First, Green’s Second Addition, 
January 4, 1871, took in or let ont all he 
had left of the southwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter of Section 29. The Doc- 
tor seldom did things by littles —don’t think 


he ever gave a quit-claim deed, but always | 


a warranty.) There are nine blocks, only 
the first four being laid out in lots; all the 
rest fronted on the Fair Ground road. But 
the demand for lots was such that September 
18, 1871, he divided Block 5 and the south 
part of Block 6 into lots. This is Green’s Di- 
vision, etc. He had sold 300 feet off the north 
end of Block 6 to the Lowrys. This Secoud 
Addition is bounded on the east by Lee ave- 
nue and the east line of the tract, on the 
west by Park avenue, and divided in the mid- 
dle by Lee avenue. Next, August 16, 1871, 
George S. Winslow throws over seventy-five 
acres of lots into the market in Winslow's 
Addition. It occupied the northwest quarter 
of the northeast quarter and all of the north- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter, except 
four and one-half acres off the south side of 
Section 32. Its avenues ran east and west, 
Casey, Opdyke, Castleton, Walnut and New- 
by: its streets, Temple, Water and Sum- 
mer, north and south. It had 224 lots and 
no blocks. Lot No. 222, including the ma- 
chine shop grounds, But afterward, Decem- 
ber 22, 1877, Lots 1 to 166 were vacated. 
except Lot No. 128, being all of the north- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of Sec- 
tion 82, except one lot. Still swinging 


around, we ne: see Newby’s Second Addi- 
tion, August 29, 1871. 

It is more definitely located than his first, 
beginning at the northwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of 
Section 32, running north 140 feet, east 714 
feet, south 492 feet, west 714 feet, and north 
322 feet, All lies south of the shops, at the 
extreme south end of town. Then, Novem- 
ber 14, 1871, John Liebundgut lays out an 
addition, west of Winslow’s, on ten acres 
north of the railroad, bought of Joel Pace. 
This addition lies on both sides of the south 
end of Washington street. It vas part of 
the northwest quarter of the no; awest quar- 
ter of Section 32, extending south +07 feet 
and west 633 feet. from the northeast cor- 
ner. 

But there is still a demand { lots in the 
east; 30, August 8, 1872, De ’s Addition 
begins. John Yearwood had, February 18, 
1865. sold thirty-one rods eight links off the 
south end of his five acres, eighteen rods wide. 
to Joe; the next October Joe sold it to Bob, 
and in June, 1868, Bob sold the west half of it 
to Russel Dewy. Dewy, then, April 20, 1870, 
bought fifty feet off the east side of Lot 4, 
Strattan’s Addition, to give him an outlet to 
Main street. He then laid out his addition, as 
above stated. This addition, according to the 
recorded survey, has these impossible bound. 
aries: Beginning 209 feet south and nine rods 
west of the northeast corner of the southwest 
quarter of the southeast quarter of Section 
29, Town 2, Range 3, running south 361 feet, 
west 198} feet, north 5095 feet, east fifty feet, 
south 234 feet, east JSS4 feet, to beginning. 
There are nine lots, 1 and 2 reaching for 
Main street, the rest lying east and west. 
Then, April 22, 1873, Varnell lays out his 
Second Addition, covering the rest of his 
twenty-acre tract. There is one tier of lots 
in three blocks, reaching across the north- 
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west quarter of the southeast quarter of Sec- 
tion 29. This and Dewey’s were surveyed by 
B. C. Wells. With these additions the dis- 
position to go east seems to have been ex- 
hausted, and the movement has since been 
in the opposite direction. 

May 14, 1S74, Fry’s Addition of twenty- 
two lots is surveyed, with First street on the 
east and Franklin street on the west. This 
street, of course, was named in honor of 
Franklin 5. Casey, Z. A. Fry’s father-in-law. 
This addition oceupies the east part of the 
south half of the northeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter of Section 81. April 26, 
1875, Johu J. Casey’s Addition was surveyed 
by S. C. Polk. John had inherited six acres 
west of 5. K. Casey’s First Addition and of 
Fifth street, extending from the Ashley road 
south cv the south line of Section 30, and 
about six and one-third chains in width. 
This he Jaid out into five lots, one west of 
Edgewood street and four east of it. In a 
few years, Buck Casey bought the four east 
lots, and February 25, 1875, had thein ent 
up into twenty-six lots, under the name of 
William B. Casey's Subdivision. December 
1, 1876, Noah Johnston’s Addition was sur- 
veyed. It differs from all other additions. 
Tt has uo streats, no alleys, and exch lot is 
totally unlike the rest in both shape and di- 
mensions, It is an irregular triangle, bounded 
by the section line between Sections 29 and 
30 on the east and the Carlyle road on the 
southwest. There are four lots; No. 1 isa 
small wedee, while Nu. { has 600 feet front 
on the road and the same on its north or 
northwest line, and over 700 on the east. 
No. + is the Major's home, and his ‘ cabin” 
has been there fifty years. William T. 
Pace’s Addition, January 20, 1877, is the 
last. “Harvey Pace’s meadow,” in the north- 


| der the general law. 
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a long year. When its owner died, his 
heirs, in making a division of his estate, 
found it convenient to convey this tract to 
Wiliam T. Pace, a grandson, and have him 
ent it up into lots and re-convey to each as 
might be agreeable. 
three on each side of Casey street, with two 
east and west avennes—the northern Pace 
avenne; the southern, Virginia. 

Asa result of all these surveys, Monnt 
Vernon has abont 500 acres now laid out 
into 875 lots, of which abont 490 are im- 
proved and 385 unimproved. 

Municipal Government.—The effort to in- 
corporate Mount Vernon was made in 1837. 
At that time the statute required a popula- 
tion of 150 to entitle towns to be incorpo- 
rated, 80 an act was passed to enable Mount 
Vernon, Monnt Salem and Carlyle to incor- 
porate without the requisite population up- 
But the records of the 
town are now lost and few of its officers re- 
main. 


It contains six blocks, 


The government continued for nearly 
ten years before it faded ont and had to be 
renewed. Then it ran on for nearly twenty 
years longer before it had to be sent to the 
renovator again. See below. It generally 
appeared in feeble health, but in 1553, when 
Capt. Newby tried the experiment of starting 


a saloon on South Union street without its 


| authority, he found it was still alive. At the 
| end of six months, he had to move out. 


' John Johnson, William Edwards, A. Melcher 


west quarter of the northwest quarter of | 


Section 32, was a well-known field for many 


and D. Baugh were members of the old 
board for years; we understand there were 
not many third termers in the later board. 
May 2, 1564, a meeting of the citizens was 
held to decide whether or not they would be 
incorporated under the general law. Lt. W. 
Lyon was President and A. N. Pace Secre- 
tary of the meeting. A vote was taken and 
was nnanimously in favor of the proposition 
—82 toV. On the 17th of the same month, 
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an election for Trustees was held, and among 
nearly twenty candidates, the five who re- 
ceived the highest votes were T. B. Tanner, 
83; Thomas H. Hobbs, 64; Harvey T. Pace, 
64; J. J. Holloman, 62; J. R. Sattertield, 
61. John H. Pace received 60 votes for 
Police Magistrate, D. C. Warren, with 24, 
being the next highest man. The Trustees 
were sworn in by J. S. Bogan June 13, 
1864, and the board was ready for business. 
Most of this, however, was routine business, 
and not much to note, except the annual 
struggle on the license question, which we 
may consider under the head of temperance 
movements. 

In 1872, Mount Vernon became a city un- 
der the general law respecting cities and vil- 
lages. The last Board of Trustees was Wal- 
ter E. Curlin, President; John N. Satter- 
field, Clerk; and James D. Johnson, Russell 
Dewy, Newton C. Pace and William E. 
Jackson, Trustees. The following is a list of 
the Mayors and Aldermen under the city 
government: 

1872—J. M. Pace, Mayor; T. Hansacker, 
T. H. Hobbs, A. Smart, J. J. Bambrook, Al- 
dermen. W. D. Watson succeeded Smart in 
the fall. Four wards and four Aldermen. 

1873—N. C. Pace, Mayor; H. W. Seimer, 
R. Dewey, C. A. Loomis, J. R. Allen, 8. 5S. 
Porter and J. J. Bambrook, Aldermen. Three 
wards and six Aldermen. 

1874—N. C. Pace, Mayor; James Guthrie, 
H. W. Seimer, J. Taylor, C. A. Loomis, Silas 
Downer and H. Davisson, Aldermen. J. Bam- 
brook sueceeded Downer, moved vut of city. 

1875—G. H. Varnell, Mayor; J. Taylor. 
James Guthrie, C. A. Loomis, J. A. Clinton, 
J. J. Bambrook and H. A. Baker, Aldermen. 

1876—G,. H. Varnell, Mayor: H. A. Baker, 
J. J. Bambrook, J. A. Clinton, D. B. Good- 
rich, C. 4. Loomis and N. C. Pace, Alder- 
men. In September, R. L. Strattan ap- 
peared as successor to Baker. 
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1877—G, H. Varnell, Mayor; J. J. Bam- 
brook, J. A. Clinton, J. B. Crowder, D. B. 
Goodrich, N. C. Pace and R L. Strattan, 
Aldermen. 

1878-—G. H. Varnell, Mayor; J. J. Bam- 
brook, J. A. Clinton, J. B. Crowder, D. B. 
Goodrich, Alexander Smart and R. L. Strat- 
tan, Aldermen. 

1879-—G. H. Varnell, Mayor; D. B. Good- 
rich, J. D. Johnson, J. A. Clinton, A. Smart, 
H. W. Preston, G. W. Yost, Aldermen. 
Johnson soon moved out of his ward and was 
succeeded by M. M. Goodale; then Goodrich 
moved out and was succeeded by C, D. Ham. 

1880—G. H. Varnell, Mayor; M. M. Good- 
ale, C. D. Ham, W. A. Keller, H. W. Preston, 
S. T. Strattan and G. W. Yost, Aldermen. 

18S1—G. H. Varnell, Mayor; J. R. Allen, 
R. Dewy, C. D. Ham, John Gibson, 8. T. 
Strattan and W. Barg Casey, Aldermen. 

1882—G. H. Varnell, Mayor; J. R. Al- 
len, R. Dewey, John Gibson, M. M. Goodale, 
A.W. Plummer and A. M. Strattan, Aldermen. 

1883—-H. 8S. Plummer, Mayor; M. M. 
Goodale, W. T. Goodrich, R. Dewy, A. W. 
Plummer, A. M. Strattan and G. F. M. 
Ward, Aldermen. 

Peter Brown has been City Clerk ever 
since 1873. 

The City Marshals were E. J. Watson in 
1872: S. D. Cooper in 1873; J. R Guthrie, 
1877; I. F. Hamlin, 1878; F. W. Fry, 1878: 
T. J. Casey, 1879; R. A. Smith. 1880; and > 
C. G. Sattertield, 1882. 

The Police Magistrates were John H. Pace, 
1872; James M. Pace, 1874; J. W. Bauch, 
1876; Wesley Yost, 18S0. 

The City Attorneys were T. T. Wilson, 
1872; E. V. Satterfield, 1875; T. T. Wilson, 
1877; S. Laird, 1879; Albert Watson, 1881; 
and W. H. Green, 1881. 

The Street Commissioners were W. D. 
Edgington in 1874; John Maloney, in 1875; 
and in 1882, G. W. Johnson. 
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MBC IP MP IR WITS 


MOUNT VERNON—TEMPERANCE MOVEMENTS—TILEIR GOOD WORK IN THE COMMUNITY—VILLAGE 
OF EAST MOUNT VERNON—MYSTIC ORDERS—MASONS, ODD FELLOWS, ETC.—MISCEL- 


LANEOUS—WHICII 


COMPRISES FIRES, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT AND MANY 


OTHER LOCAL ITEMS—BIRTHS, DEATHS, ETC., ETC. 


“Finis coronat opus.'’—Shakespeare. 
5S the temperance movement has been 
A one of the most important faetors in 
our public life, it will not be amiss to give 
it considerable space in these pages. 

The first temperanee organization in the 
county was the “ Mount Vernon Temperance 
Society,” organized in March, 1832. The 
basis of their action was this preliminary 
resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the meeting proceed to 
form a temperance society, provided they can 
form a constitution that shall be free from 
all sectarian taint and shall be liberal in all 
its provisions. ” 

The pledge was couched in Article II of 
the Constitution, as follows: “The members 
of this society mutually agree to abstain 
from the use of ardent spirits only in cases 
of necessity, and they further agree to use 
their influence in every mild and prudent way 
with others for the same purpose.” It will be 
seen that this language is very ambiguous, but 
everybody understood that signing the pledge 
meant temperance. 

Their annual meetings were to be held in 
September, with other meetings at the cal] 
of the President or two Managers. As they 
were all akin to us, I have a mind to give 
the whole outfit: John Baugh was President; 
Samuel E. Goodrich, Viee President; Joel 

* By Dr. A. Clark Johnson. 


| Buffington, 


Pace, Secretary; Joseph Pace, Abraham T. 
Casey, Samuel Cummins and William Cris- 
well, Managers. The members gathered 
from the whole country during the year were 
Zadok Casey, Joel Paee, Abraham M. 
Knapp, Lewis Johnson, John Baugh, Jos- 
eph Pace, William Criswell, Samuel Cum- 
mins, Edward Maxey, John Maxey, John 
Milburn, James Overbay, Abraham Buftine- 
ton, Spencer Paee, Isaae Casey, James G. 
Brnee, Edward King, Abraham T. Casey, 
Bennett N. Maxey, Charles H. Maxey, 
Thomas M. Casey, Samuel HK Goodrich, 
Abel Overbay, Harvey T. Pace, Nathan Good- 
rich, James Tally, David Little, Polly Baugh. 
John Parker, Margaret Bullington, Jane 
Susan Buffington, Jonathan 
Wells, Rhodam Allen, James A. Brown, 
John Hudlow, John C. Casey, James Dodds, 
H. J. Scott, Nathaniel Parker, Philip 
Buffington, Ann Anderson, Margaret Ander- 
son, Martha Anderson, Caroline Anderson, 
Pamela Paee, Asahel Bateman, Sofronia 
Seott, Jerusha Wells, Keziah Seott, Sarah 
Scott, Seynthia Scott, Mary Knapp, Rebeeea 
Wilkerson, Littleman Wells, Phebu Paee, Mary 
Wilkerson, Mary Atwood, Patsy Goodrich, 
Calendar Goodrieh, Robert Goodrieh, Mar- 
anda Goodrieh, Elgelina Goodrich, Armilda 
Goodrich, Henry Goodrich, Mary Goodrieh, 
Jehu Seott, Downing Baugh, Milly Baugh, 
Mary Pace, Elihu Maxey, Loyd Buffington, 
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William Maxey, Wallace Caldwell, Samuel 
W. Carpenter, George Johnston, Goodman 
Elkins, Ananias Elkins, Henry B. Maxey, 
Jehu G. D. Maxey, Robert Maxwell, Will- 
iam M. A. Maxey, Henry Tyler, James John- 
son, Lewis Johnson, Jr., John N. Johnson, 
William F. Johnson, Matthew M. Taylor, 
William Wells, Reuben S. Crosno, Green 


B. Wells, John Tyler, Russell Tyler, Benja- | 
| the story of a new society, January 25, 1842, 


min Patterson, Azariah Bruce, John Bangh, 
Jr., Allen Hunt, Mareus Bruce, John Bruce. 
Sarah Maxwell, Sarah Tyler, Rhoda Casey, 
Hannah Taylor, Elizabeth Taylor, Nancy 
Roland, Delia Hunt, Polly A. Maxey, Vy- 
linda Casey. Milla Carpenter, Elizabeth 
Bruce. Eddy Maxey, Theodore Maxey, Har- 
riet Casey, Rhoda Overbay, Elizabeth Casey, 
Catharine Tyler, Clarissa Johnson, Patsy 
Johnson, Emily Johnson, Elizabeth Johnson, 
Susan Maxey. Catherine Maxey, Lucinda 
Allen, Polly Crosno, Rachel Crosno, Sally 
Crosno, Mary Maxey, Elizabeth Wells. 
Lucinda Overbay. Patsy Bruce, Elizabeth 
Baugh. Emily Baugh, Sarah Maxey, Jarvis 
Pierce, Peter Bingaman, John M. Pace, Joab 
Peterson, Nancy Pace, EK. H. Ridgway, Sarah 
Maxey. Naucy Johnson. Ransom Moss, Sn- 
sannah Johnson, H. Bingaman, William 
Bingaman, John E. McBryan. Marvaret E. 
Black, Joel Harlow, James Carroll. Green 
Depriest, Robert Elkins, Daniel G. Anderson, 
John M Lane, William Hicks, Solomon God- 
dard, Gazaway Elkins and Robert Yearwood. 

At the first meetings of this society Gov. 
Jasey was the chief speaker. Dr. J. §. 
Moore came in the fal] of 1833 and took a 
very active hand, as did Rev. John Johnson, 
who came in from Kentucky in the fall of 
1834. The impulse was sustained by the ar- 
rival of Rev, John Van Cleve as Presiding 
Elder the next year. But it was snch a 
sweeping revival that a Intl followed; yet a 
new constitution was drawn up, and under 


the name of the Jefferson County Temper 
ance Society, met on the 4th of July, and 
sometimes oftener. Among the Presidents 
were John Baugh, Sr., Edward Maxey, Jos- 
eph Pace, Downing Bangh, Arba Andrews 
and John Johnson. The record of this so- 
ciety, preserved in the archives of the Pio- 
neec Association, extends to 1840. 

Another record in the same archives begins 


under the old name, Jefferson County Tem- 
perance Society. Judge ,Scates was one of 
the leading spirits. James Kirby was Chair- 
man and H. T. Pace Secretary of the first 
meeting. The pledge was simply an agree- 
ment not to use intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage, nor traffic in them, nor provide them 
for others, ete. The record runs over four 
years, to June, 1846, and contains over 300 
names of persons subscribing the pledge. 
During this period. the Presidents were 


' James Kirby, John Johnson, W. J. Stephen- 
' son and Joel F. Watson; 


the Secretaries 


‘were H. T. Pace and J. R. Satterfield. 


and 


During the existence of the society, it brought 
out some good speakers, as Johnson Pierson, 
Samuel 1), Marshall, John Moore (afterward 
Governor), Rev. R, H. Moftit, Dr. J. C. Gray 
S$. 8S. Hayes—all in 1842; Edward 
Jones, W. B. Scates, R. F. Wingate, Mr. 
Kittinger, of Alton, Dr. Roe,of Shawneetown, 
in 1843; John Dougherty in 1844. In 1843, 
the speakers at their 4th of July meeting, all 


| selected from the academy, were James M. 


Pace, Wesley Johuson, Charles T. Pace and 
Thomas 8. Casey. 
give the names of a few of those who appear 


I have half a mind to 


as signers on the later lists—up to 1846: 
but perhaps it would only make some of us 
ashamed of ourselves—of ourselves in con- 
trast with our fathers and mothers, or of 
ourselves now in cuntrast with what we were 
then, so we forbear. 


For several years after 1846, the temper- 
ance societies were short-lived, and tem- 
perance meetings were held at irregular in- 
tervals. But about the year 1855, and large- 
ly through the influence of Judge Scates and 
Prof. Leaton. a division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance was organized and a section of the 
Cadets. 
the usual routine of initiations and expul- 
sions, :nstallations, public meetings and pro- 
cessions, till the novelty wore off and inter- 
est began tu fail; then the whole machine 
But it soon revived again 


These flourished a few years with 


went to pieces. 
under a different form—the Good Templars 
-—and in this form subsisted till after the 
war. The war which destroyed slavery and at 
the same time nearly everything of any value 
in onr social fabric, sowed the seeds of de- 
struction in the Good Templars’ orgauization. 
It was agreed that every member should be 
“cood on the books” as long as he was in the 
army, whether he paid dues or not. After 
the war, some complained of not having been 
treated properly, a division arose, and a 
part of the lodge seceded. It culminated 
thus in the winter of 1868-69. McClure 
and Williamson, with Hili—a new man, but 
for temperance all over—started the Sons of 
Temperance again in that modified form 
which admitted both sexes, and the Good 
Templars, having lost this distinguishing ad- 
vantage, went under—no, come to think, 
most that went anywhere, went over to the 
new organization. This went on till some 
of the most zealous got married, when it be- 
gan to wane, and finally weut ont. 

But still the friends of temperance were 
moderately active. Many of thei were bus- 
iness men, and afraid of offending good eus- 
tomers; some were hoping one day to get 
office, and, of course, had to be cautious; 
and some were weak-kneed on general prin- 
ciples. Yet every winter, or just before the 
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city election in spring, at the latest, they got 
lecturers from a distance and got up inore 
or less rousement. G. W. Hughey, Col. 
Campbell and Miss Frances E. Willard were 
chief among them. In the winter of 1878- 
79, Col. Campbell carried the town away, and 
the blue ribbons met the eye everywhere. 
Everybody wore them, whether they quit 
drinking or not; in one ward, a new convert 
beat the most staid old temperance man in 
But ali that goes up 
has to come down, and in due time down 
came the blue ribbon. 

Soon after the spring election, however, 


town for Alderman. 


Miss Willard and Mrs. Anderson came and 
began work in a different way. Miss Willard 
lectured and left the same night; but Mrs. 
Anderson remained to organize a branch of 
the Lad'os Christian Temperanee Union. 
This was done May 22. 1879. The original 
officers were: President, Mrs. Sarah A. Gray: 
Vice Presidents, Mrs. Sue A. Pace and Mrs. 
Louisa Bogan; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
(G. W.) Morgan; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary 5. Pace; Treasurer, Mrs. Marga. 
ret A. Johnson. This organization proved to 
have the requisite amonnt of vitality, and is 


still vigorously at work. They circulate 


| temperance documents, sometimes hold jubi- 


lee meetings, and every week have some- 
thing sound and sensible to say In their own 
special column in each one of onr county 
papers. 

To other temperance societies, reference is 
made elsewhere. We must not omit to men- 
tion, however, the time when the city fa- 
thers agreed to lJiceuse saloins for $1,000 
each, if a majority of all persons of twenty- 
one years said so. The women voted, and 
about 530 said no, while only ebout sixty 
said yes. By such and various efforts, Mount 
Vernon was made for ten years a temperance 
town. But last spring, by the help of St. 
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Louis, Belleville and East Mount Vernon, the 
whisky element prevailed and elected a Mayor 
and a majority of the Aldermen. It is but 
due to the reputation of our town, as well as 
to the truth of history,to say that only about 
ten per cent of the whisky party were per- 
manent residents, owning their homes and 
interested in the real welfare of the town. 
Nine-tenths of the solid men of the town 
were opposed to saloons, and seeing the 
amount of drunkenness increased twofold by 
the saloons has made them more so. 

The Village of East Mount Vernon.—This 
settlement or village grew out of the whisky 
contest. In 1859, as before stated, Dr. Green 
sold five acres, being a strip eighteen rods 
wide and about forty-four rods long, 
off the east side of the southwest qnarter 
of the southeast quarter of Section 
20, to John Yearwood. ohn started a 
grocery on his purchase and sold lots to Joe 
and others, and thus sprang up what was 
called Yearwood Town. John sold his gro- 
cery to some one else and started a gunshop, 
and this added to its importance. At length, 
tired of getting along without any saloons 
in town, as above stated, if occurred to some 
admirers of the institution that if they had 
a village organization, they might have a sa- 
loon there, even though it were within the 
interdicted distance of the city. Of course, 
many went into the project with no thonght 
but of the advantages of a separate govern- 
ment in the way of internal improvements. 

At the May term, 1S77, May 24, “the peti- 
tion of Robert A. Yearwood, John Liebund- 
gutand Samuel Laird for the organization,” 
ete., came into the County Conrt in due 
form. The village was to be eighty rods 
wide along the east line of the city limits, 
one mile north and south, including part of 
the west half of the northeast quarter, part of 


the west half of the southeast quarter, part of | 
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the east half of the northeast quarter,and part 
of the east half of the southeast quarter of Sec- 
tion 29, and part of the west half of the 
northeast quarter,and part of the east half of 
the northeast quarter of Section 32, 160 acres. 
The petition was sigued by thirty-three per- 
sons. An election was ordered for Juue 12, 
1877; W. H. Neweum, Robert A. Yearwood 
and William Hall were appointed Jadges, 
and G, B. Leonard and Thomas H. Goodwin 
Clerks. The result was twenty-six for vil- 
lage organization. one against. From the re- 
turns it appears that the Judges who actually 
held the election were James Webber, George 
Beagle and John Yearwood, and the Clerks 
W. H. Hinman and Peter Brown—not exact- 
ly the Board that Judge Foster appointed. 
At the June term of the County Court, the 
case was docketed “No. 11,” but the whole 
page is blank. At the July term, it is again 
docketed “No. 17,” and the case stated as 
“canvass of election return,” and all is blank 
again—no order or semblance of one-—not 
one word. But au election for officers was 
held July 10, 1877, when T. H. Goodwin was 
elected Police Magistrate, and J. William 
Leonard, William Randall, William Hall, 
William B. Wright, William H. Neweum and 
John Yearwood, Trustees; and William 
Goodwin, Clerk. July 17, the Williams—we 
mean the Trustees—met, organized and 
adopted thirty-three ordinances. Everything 
went nicely for awhile, the best elements 
controlling the business; a street was opened 
east of Strattan’s Addition, walks were built 
and all seemed orderly and in good shape. 
But the saloons produced their leyitimate 
fruit. 
house as can be of the kind, honestly trying 
to keep from violating the law; but those on 
the south side seemed to go on from bad to 
worse, till at length, in 1880, Mr. Thomas 
Caborn coneluded that he would endure them 


Hinman & Hutchison kept us good a 
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no longer. So, at the May term of the 
Circuit Court, Keller & Carpenter commenced 
a suit—People ea rel. Caborn vs. Satterfield, 
County Clerk and the Village of East Mount 
action of certiorari. This 
suit was dismissed at the cost of the peti- 
tioner. Before court adjourned, however, 
the suit was revived as an action quo war- 
ranto, a change of venue asked and cause 
continued till it could be tried before a 


Vernon—in an 


Judge not objected to—Judge Jones. At the | 


December term, atrial was had and judgment 
of ouster obtained,Conger, Presiding Judge, 
and an appeal granted. In the Appellate 
Court, the defendants got a continuance, and 
at next term dismissed their appeal. It then 
came up in the Cireuit Court under “ Motion 


before Judge Jones. At this time the court 
declared they had assumed to act and had 
acted as Trustees without legal authoriza- 
tion, and ordered a writ of ouster against. 
the defendants and theirsuccessors. Au ap- 
peal was again allowed and bond filed; but 


it went no further, the village had money 


enough to pay its lawyers, did this, and quit. 
So people often do in divorce suits—-pay no 
body but their lawyer. It may be well to 
state that the grounds for ouster were that 
the village never had 300 inhabitants, that 
some of the petitioners were non-residents, 
that one was a woman, that the first election 
was illegal and that the record showed no 
canvass of the vote. 


The fall of East Mount Vernon brought | 


all the whisky forces into the city election 
last spring and helped to carry the whisky 
ticket through. 

Mystic Orders.—Marion Lodge, No. 13, I. 
O. O. F., was organized April 30, 18-45. 
The charter members were John W. Greet- 
ham, James B. Tolle, Thomas Metsler, Hen- 


ry Wood and William White. Besides other | 


space. 


| and their 
to Amend and Correct Record of Judgment,” | 


accessions, Dr. W. D. Green came in the fol. 
lowing year and contributed much ‘o give 
the order character, vim and success. Never 
was a better worker than Mr. Tolle, bnt he 
was less eminent than the Doctor, who rap- 
idly rose to the position of presiding officer 
of the Grand Lodge of the State. Daniel 
Baltzell was another important accession, a 
man of rugged mold, but kind and gener- 
ous, one of nature’s noblemen. But we can- 
nol now mention other names in our limited 
In 1549, May 21, Gov. Casey do 
nated a lot—No. 28 of his addition—for a 


, hall, conveying it to Daniel Baltzell, Lewis 


F. Casey, John N. Johnson, Hezekiah B. 
Newby and William B. Thorn, Trustees, 
Here the 
lodge at once proceeded to erect a building, 
now known as the “ old Odd Fellows Hall.” 
Here they celebrated their mystic rites and 


suecessors in office. 


devised their works of charity for nearly 
thirty years without accumlating much 
wealth in their treasury. But at length, 
——, they bought a lot off the south end of 
Lot 28, Block 17, and proceeded to erect 
their present splendid hall, at a cost of over 
$6,000. It proved a good investment, as 
the buliding is already paid for, the lodge is 
out of debt and has about $500 in the treas- 
ury, with about 100 members. 

Jefferson Encampment, No. 91, was organ- 
ized October 18, 1868. The charter mem- 
bers were J. K. Albright, R. L. Strattan,J. 8. 
Bogan, G. HM. Welborn, T. H. McBride, J. B. 
Tolle, W. D. Green, J. G. Rease, G. C. 
Vaughn and J. F. Carroll. 

Lodge No. l04, Independent Order of 
Mutual Aid, was instituted December 
14, and chartered December 27, 1880. 
Its charter members were H. S. Plum- 
mer, J. H. Mitchell, R. W. Lyon, Ju- 
lian L. Frohock, G. F. M. Ward, J. F. Balt- 
zejl, F. S. Burnett, R. E. Ryan, G. H. Bitt- 
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rolf, W. A. Jewell. J. S. Gowenluck, V. G. 
Haag, T. H. Goodwin, J. T. Daily, H. Bur- 
ger, J. H. Rainey. F. W. Herman, J. W. 
Cochran. J. J. Stern and V. Lippert. Of 
course, the two last named organizations met 
in Odd Fellows Hall. 

Iron Hall. No. 68, was organized a few 
years ago. This also meets in the Odd Fel- 
lows Hall. Its charter members were J. 5. 
Bogan, W. B. Anderson, W. M. White, N. 
Staats. W. V. B. Bogan, E. Iddinge, W. J. 
Levall, M. O'Connor, A. Tu. Hobbs, Joseph 
Boswell, S. Rupert, J. W. Morgan, A. A. 
Hamilton, J. M. Davis, F. D. Boswell, W. 
S. Davis. V. G. Haag, W. D. Rogers. W. H. 
Herdman. R. Dewy, J. H. Mitchell, W. A. 
Jones, Peter Brown, N. H. Moss, Joseph 
Hudson, W. H. Smith. J. T. Daily, T. H. 
Goodwin, N. C. Malone, R. P. Moyer, T. H. 
Hobbs, B. C. Strattan, C. W. Lindley and 
William Blythe. 

Mount Vernon Lodge, No. 188, A. O. U. 
W., began June 14. 1881, and meets in the 
Odd Fellows Hall. Its first officers were 
William J. Ellis, P. M. W.; C. A. Keller, 
M. W.; W. C. Pollock, G. F.; William A. 
Goodwin, O.; N. Staats, Recorder; George 
W. Reid, F. & R.; Van Wilbanks, G.: J. 
T. S. Brattin, I. W.; and William B. Hawk- 
ins, O. W. 

Mount Vernon Council, No. 7, R. T. of T., 
was instituted Jannary 17, aud chartered 
January 23, 1880. Its first officers were, 
(Oh AN, IKGiloe, Se Che SL GC lta, WL Obs We 
N. White, P. C.; Adam C. Johnson, Chap- 
lain: C, W. Lindley, Recording Secretary; 
A. Ransom Merrill, Financial Secretary; 
John C. Bray, Treasurer; James Hitchcock, 
Her’d; Mrs. Annie E. Hitchcock, Deputy 
Her’d: John A. Greenhoe, G.; William D. 
Rogers, Sentry; Dr. W. Watson, Medical 
Examiner. There were forty-two charter 


members. The council meets in the old Odd 
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Fellows Hall. This society has demon- 
strated that the average toper will drink if 
he knows the drink will cost his needy fami- 
ly $2,000. : 

Coleman Post, G. A. R., of the Department 
of Illinois, was organized by Department 
Commander H. Hilliard, of Springfield, July 
26, 1876, with about forty members. Its 
officers were Frederick D. Boswell, Post 
Commander; William Randall, Senior Vice 
Com.; J. A Phillips, Junior Vice Com.; T. 
H. Goodwin, Adjutant; John B. Crowder, 
Quartermaster; H. S. Plummer, Surgeon; C. 
E. Cline. Chaplain; D. K. Goodale, Officer 
of the Day; A. J. Williamson, Officer of the 
Guard; C. C. McBryant, Sergeant Major; J. 
W. Phillips, Quartermaster Sergeant. Its 
meetings were held in the old Odd Fellows 
Hall. A year or so since, the attendance 
became so small that the burden of expense 
feil heavily on a few, and they paid up the 
rents and suspended their meetings. In the 
meantime, the higher powers have changed 
the work, and the post is not prepared to 
take it up; but recently it has received a 
permit to get the new work and go on, and 
it is now waiting till a sufficient number can 
be got together to take if up. 

K. of H. Lodge, No. 683. was organized 
September 3, 1878. The charter members 
were S. F. Crews, W. H. Smith, L. B. Salis- 
bury, D. Sturgis, C. W. Lindley, 5. C. Polk, 


| R. L. Strattan, C. Zierjacks, J. G. Brunner, 


James Owen, C. H. Patton. J. C. Dawson, 
E. E. Hazzard, James Hitchcock, T. H. Good- 
win, William Hill, Frank Smith. John 
Stumpp and Jacob Smith. 

Jefferson Division, No. 154, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, was chartered Au- 
cust 19, 1882. 

Evening Star Lodge, No. 112, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen, 
tered July 2, 1882. 


was char- 
The charter mem- 
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bers were A. J. Randall, W. N. Han- 
sacker, P. C. Johnson, J. Murphy, R. L. 
Bracy, B. W. Vawter, C. Joyce, J. G. Bos- 
well, T. Lancey, T. F. Thixton, J. C. Bran- 
ham, F. C. Wyard, A. D. Isom, Daniel 
Messitt, James W. Burns, I. T. Carr, Will- 
iam Stephenson, A. Vogt, F. P. Nance, T. 
H. Buckley, J. Melton, T. E. Peck, R. W. 
Lindley, Harry Laswell, J. M. Covington, 
C. O. Simms and Bruce Rawson. The last 
three orders meet in the Masonic Hall. 

Mount Vernon Lodge, Nu. 31, A. F. & A. 
M., is nearly as old as Marion Lodge I. O. 
O. F. The charter is signed by W. F. Wal- 
ker, G. M., and is dated at Jacksonville, 
October 9, 1845. It is granted to William 
W. Bennett, M.; W. A. Thomas, S. W.; and 
W. H. Short. J. W. It goes withont saying 
that this ancient order has grown more grad- 
ually than the others. At first they met. 
like everybody else in those days, where 
they conld. Their first hall, entitled to the 
nhanie, was in the room over the store of J. 
Pace & Son, corner of Main 
streets. ‘This they occupied till the Strattan 
& Johnson building was erected, at the cor- 
ner of Washington and Bunyan, when they 
secured the upper story with its ample ac- 
commodations. 
third Monday evenings in each month, al- 
though for thirty years they had met by the 
moon. 

H. W. Hubbard Chapter, No. 160. R. A. 
M, dates back to October 31, 1873, and the 
charter is signed by Asa W. Blakesley, G. 
H. P, at Chicago. The list of charter mem- 
bers shows that its start in the world was 
eminently respectable. They were C. H. 
Patton, R. A. D. Wilbanks, S. S. Porter, 
H. 5. Stephenson, Frederick Merrill, Z. C. 
Pace, A. F. Taylor, N. C. Pace, J. W. 
Baugh, J. C. McConnell, H. S. Plummer, 
J. J. Bambrook, A. W. Plummer. T. T. Wil- 


and Union | 


son, T. Gowentock, Joe} Dubois and George 
Pickett. The principal officers were C. H. 
Patton, H. P.; R. A. D. Wilbanks, K.; S. 
S. Porter, $8. Their meetings are held on the 
first Friday of each month. 

United Brothers of Friendship Lodge. 
No. 11, was organized in Deceraber, 1881. 
The first officers were Charles Bisch, Mas- 
ter; Henry Bradford, Deputy Master; W. 
H. Joues, Secretary; J. K. Kearney, Treas- 


urer; Henry Jackson, Senior Marshal, 
Samuel Martin. Junior Marshal; Thomas 
Tinsley, Chaplain; Jesse Redman, Out- 


side Sentinel; Prince Neal, Inside Senti- 
nel; Nelson Gorman, R. H. Supporter; 
George Scott, L. H. Supporter. It is a 
colored institution and meets at the old 
Odd Fellows Hall. 

The first fire in the town oceurred in 
February, 1542. It burned a large two- 
story building erected by T. B. Afilack, 
but then ocenpied by W. J. Kirby, that 
stood where Merrill’s livery stable now 
stands, on the corner of Main and Casey 
streets. It was entirely destroyed. Bow- 
man’s house burned near where D. K. Good- 


ale lives, was not in town. The next fire of 


| any magnitude destroyed the tobacco ware- 
They meet on the first and | 


house of Varnell & Holloman, near Hast Main 
street, in the spring of 1863. The next 
swept nearly the ontire block north of the 
public sqnare, about the Yth of March, 1868. 
This fire was charged to a tailor, a new man 
here, who worked in a little shop near where 
Seimer & Klinker now keep. He had been 
arrested and fined for brutal treatment of a 
bound-boy he had, and he disappeared about 
ft is supposed 
he fired his shop to get revenge of the peo- 


the time the fire broke out. 


ple for their having him prosecuted. The 
buildings were of combustible ‘material, all 
wooden, and the mud was about four inches 
deep in the street, so it was found impossi- 
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ble to save the buildings and very difficult 
to save any of the goods. In the frenzy that 
always possesses some crazy fools at fires, thou- 
sands of dollars worth of goods were thrown 
down in the street and trampled in the mud. 
A brick wall saved the building on the 
southwest corner of the block. After the fire, 
C. H. Patton, J. 5. Klinker and J. C. Daw- 
son combined their forces and put up the 
Pheenix Block, which still stands, an orna- 
ment to our city. Nearly exactly twelve 
months after this, March 16, 1860, the old 
court honse took fire iu the night and burned 
to the ground. It was generally believed to 
have originated in some late bacchanalian 
revels of W. E. Coffey, the Sheriff, and was 
supposed by many to have been contrived by 
him to cover up some of his financial erook- 
edness. All the books and nearly all the 
papers belonging to the offices were saved. 
The fire was discovered by the Cirenit Clerk, 
J. S. Bogan, who, in answer to an extraor- 
dinary call, was making his way to the office 
at the dead hours of night to issue papers. 
‘The next grand attack of the fire fiend was 
upov the beautiful machine shops of the St. 
Louis & Southeastern Railroad Company. 
Just before night on the 27th of May, 1874, 
when the men had had but just time to get 
home from their day’s work, a prolonged sound 
of the whistle was heard, and the citizens soon 
gathered, but only to see the flames sweep- 
ing like a tornado over the combustible 
roofing of the magnificent shops. Little of 
the machinery was saved and the building 
was a total loss. Before the year closed, the 
city was visited by another calamity. De- 
cember 20, 1874, the woolen factory and 
mills of J. B. Tolle and others were burned. 
The fire started early in the night, but the 
oil, ete., rendered all so inflammable that it 
was impossible to save it. The loss fell heav- 
ily on all parties, but was ruinous on Mr. 
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Tolle. Two fires involving larger losses 
have occurred this year—S. W. Westbrook’s 
mill, on the night of July 2, and Bell's lum- 
ber yard a week later. The latter is believed 
to have been fired by tramps, or by some of 
our own night-hawks. The former may have 
been from spontaneous combustion or from 
some part of the machinery, or from some 
juvenile tramps seen hanging about the pre- 
vious day. The loss by the lumber yard was 
about $4,000; by the mill, over 310,000. 
Besides these, Henry M. Williams lost a fine 
dwelling a mile north of town some fifteen 
years ago. In 1574, Strattan & Johnson 
procured a force pump and some hose, and 
provided temporary trucks. After this had 
been borrowed for every fire alarm for a year 
or so and began to need repairs, they pro- 
posed to the City Council to donate what they 
had to the city if the latter would buy 
another pump with hose and furnish the 
trucks. This offer was accepted, and a fire 
company organized which has proven very 
efficient. 

Speaking of the factory reminds us that 
our first woolen factory, which was really 
only a carding machine, was built about for- 
ty-five years ago on the same lot where 
Westbrook & Co.’s mill was burned. Jarvis 
Pierce got up the enterprise, and the ma- 
chine was run by a pair of oxen on a huge 
inclined wheel. After a few years, Abner 
Melcher got up a similar machine on Lot 
No. 16, south of where James Urry now lives. 
A corn mill was attached, and for many 
years they did excellent service. Tolle’s mill 
followed, a mile northeast of town, and was 
run for twenty years or more before it was 
burned out there and came to town. Not far 
from the time that Tolle started up on the 
creek, Dr. Short built a mill at the present 
northeast corner of the fair ground, where 
he made a large amount of meal and lumber. 
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It was here that Sager got an arm fearfully 
mangled with a saw, as many of our citizens 
remember. John Summers made very good 
flour at his steam mill. two miles east of town 
already mentioned, but it was not till Varnell 
& Holloman put up the mill now owned by 
Hobbs & Sons that we began to have a better 
elass of mills. The Jefferson Mills and the 
Monnt Vernon Milling Company, now fur- 
nishing the best of everything, are recent 
enterprises. 

The First National Bank of Mount Ver- 
non was chartered June 10, 1872, and 
opened up and commenced business August 
14. The stockholders were J. J. Fitzgerald, 
A. M. Grant, C. D. Ham, T. G. Holland, 
Noah Johnston, S. 5S. Marshall, J. Taylor 
and B. Temple. The banking house of 
Evans, Wilbanks & Co., composed of G. W. 
Evans, John Wilbanks and Van Wilbanks, 
began operations in June, 1873. Both are 
institutions of the highest repute. 

Our first resident lawyer was Clement, in 
1838-39, soon followed by Henry Eddy for a 
few months in 1840, and R. S. Nelson and 
R. F. Wingate soon after, for much longer 
periods. These, with D. Baugh and 5. G. 
Hicks of ovr own men, and E. H. Gatewood, 
J. A. McClernand and A. C. Caldwell, of 
Shawneetown, Edward Jones, of Elizabeth- 
town, H. Boyakin, of Belleville, and cthers, 
constituted our bar from 1840 to 1850. But 
our lawyers are noticed elsewhere. Dr. Wat- 
son was our first physician (1821); then 
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Adams & Glover, 1823; then Dr. Simonds; 
then Dr. J. S. Moore, in 1838; Dr. Parks, 
Dr. Greetham, Dr. Allen, Dr. Gray, Dr. T. 8. 
Roe, Dr. Green, Dr. Edwards, ete. The 
names of the high contracting parties to the 
earliest weddings cannot now begiven. The 
first death, perhaps, was a child out east of 
Pleasant Grove neighborhood a little later. 
Our first tombstone cutter was Washington 
Dale, about 1842. Onr first brickyard was 
west of town, Mr. Hirons’, 1823; the next 
was made by Hirons and W. B. Hayes, north 
of the Fairfield road and west of the creek, 
in what is now Ragan’s field Onr earliest 
tailors were G. W. Duckworth, William Gib- 
berson and Sethman, before andup to 1840, 
and A. H. Barnes, now of Lampasas, Tex., 
and Wallace Campbell, a few years later. 
Our first and only pump-maker was J.J. Fly, 
about 1845. Our first shingle-cntter was 
William Campbell, with his brother-in-law, 
Shipley, followed by R. C. Jarrell and 
others. Onr first tinner was Jacob Shaffner, 
of Ohio, brother-in-law to Edward and Rich- 
ard Noble, in 1840. Our first and only hat- 
makers were James Ross and Wylie Prig- 
more. Our first jeweler was Michael Tromly, 
abont 18-41. Our first tanner was Nathaniel 
Parker, just south of the Short camp-ground. 
Abraham Buflington was our first gun-maker. 
In other branches of business, or most of 
them, there was no exclusiveness, almost 
every one working at them, in more or less 
clumsy style. Quantum suficit. 
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SHILOIE TOWNSUIP—GENERAL DESCRIPTION—TOPOGRAPHY AND BOUNDARIES—EARLY SETTLE- 
MENT—PIONEER HARDSHIPS AND PRIVATIONS—MILLS, ETC—AN INCIDENT—BIRTHS, 


DEATHS AND MARRIAGES — ROADS 


AND BRIDGES —STOCK-RAISING— 


SCHOOLS AND CILURCHES—WOODLAWN VILLAGE, ETC., ETC. 


“Youth smiled and all was heavenly fair— 
Age came and faid his finger there, 
And where are they?” —Old Spanish Poem. 
EXT to Moore's Prairie and the imme- 
diate settlements around Mount Ver- 
non, this division of the county dates back in 


than sixty years have dissolved in the great 
ocean of the past since the first of our race 
located in what is now Shiloh Township. 
And what a story, what a history is envel- 
oped in those threescore years. They have 
witnessed empires shaken to their centers by 
the throes of popular revolutions; they have 
seen the hand of oblivion passed over prin- 
cipalities and powers, and their places upon 
the aps blotted out forever. They have 
looked upon the old man full of years and 
honor, gathered to his fathers, and watched 
the young bride stricken down at the very 
altar. 

Each of these sixty years has been the very 
reflex and symbol of human life. The young 
babe is shadowed in the opening leaves and 
buds and flowers. The strong and lusty 
youth appears iu all his manly strength and 
beauty in the vigorous spring; the man of 
mature years and approved wisdom, and 
stands erect in the fullness and fiush of the 


summer; the descent of life is seen in the | in 


fading glories of autumn, and the nigh ap- 


i 


in the hoary and infirm winter. Life is one 


long day of ceaseless and weary labor, and 


‘much truer did the pioneers find this to be 


so fifty or sixty years ago than do we in this 
age of civilization and refinement, when ed- 


-ucation and wealth surround us on every 
its history beyond any other township. More 


hand. The years that have elapsed since 
the first settlement in Shiloh have made the 
frontier of Illinois almost the very center of 
civilization. A State that then contained but 
a few thousand people, now has almost as 
many as the Republic had when it won its 
independence; and a county that had but a 
score or two of souls has a population now 
of over 20,000, so rapidly has the country 
so rapidly the great West—growa and devel- 
oped in the last half or three-quarters of a 
century. 

Shiloh Township lies west of Mount Ver- 
non, south of Rome, east of Casner and 
north of McClellan Townships, and is desig- 
nated in the Congressional Survey as Town- 
ship 2 south, and Range 3 east. It is one of 
the finest agricultural regions in the county, 
except Moore's Prairie, and many fine farms 
ate to be found within its limits. The sur- 
face is rolling, and even broken in some por- 
tions of the township, and originally was 
mostly land, on which grew 
great abundance several kinds of 
oak, hickory, elm, ash, locust (black and 


timbered 


proach unto the end is too well foreshadowed | honey), sweet gum, sassafras, papaw, etc., 


*By W. 11. Perrine 


_ ete. 


It is watered and drained by the West 
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Fork of Big Muddy, formerly called Casey’s 
Fork, Hooper’s Creek, Cole’s Creek, and sev- 
eral ‘smaller streams. An excellent stone 
quarry has been opened, and is owned by 
Thomas Knott. 
worked, and affords a good building stone. 
The principal crops are wheat, corn, oats, 
hay, potatoes and beans. Considerable at- 
tention is paid to fruit, particularly apples. 
The St. Louis Division of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad passes through Shiloh 
nearly from east to west, with Woodlawn 
Station on its west line, a village of consider- 
able business enterprise. The railroad has 
been of great value to the township, increas- 
ing the price of lands and affording excel- 
lent shipping facilities. The township re- 
ceived its name from old Shiloh Church. 
The first white settler in what is now 
Shiloh Township is said to have been Zadok 
Casey, who is so often mentioned and so ex- 
tensively noticed in other chapters of this 
volume, that nothing additional can be said 
here without repetition. He served his coun- 
try in the field as a soldier in the 
Black Hawk war, in the General As- 
seinbly of the State, in the halls of Con- 
gress and as Lieutenant Governor, and bet- 
ter than all, he served his fellow-men as a 
minister of the Cross of Christ. 
half acentury, he served the people of Jetfer- 
son County, and at last laid down his life 


For almost 


with the harness on, for he was a member of 
the State Senate at the time of his death. 
But it was the death of all deaths he would 
have chosen to die—that at the post of duty. 
Jalmly he sleeps amid the scenes where his 
active life was spent. He sleeps, and his 
mantle is folded about him with but little 
probability of its ever being disturbed by 
his successors. He sleeps, and the billows 
of faction, which heave like the waves of a 
stormy ocean, break not his deep repose more 


it is pretty extensively 


than the hail, the lightning, and the thunder 
that fall around his tomb. 

Gov. Casey, as elsewhere stated, came here 
in 1817, and made his first settlement in 
what is now Shiloh Township. He was poor, 
and brought his earthly all, which consisted 
of his wife, one child and a few articles of 
household use, upon a single horse, himself 
walking most of the way. He bnilt a cabin, 
cleared a piece of ground, raised a small 
crop, and thus began life, where he was des- 
tined to live long and serve his people faith, 
fully. The history of his life-work is told 
in preceding chapters, and to them the 
reader is referred. 

William Maxey was another of the early 
settlers of this township, and like Gov. 
Casey has been extensively written up in the 
preceding chapters. He came from Sumner 
County, Tenn., but was a native of Virigin: 
ia. He settled here in 1818, and raised a 
large family of children, most of whom were 
born and some of them married before he 
came to Illinois. His,.son Henry B. was 
married while they lived in Tennessee and 
had one child—an infant—when they came 
here. It died soon after their arrival, and is 


‘said to have been the first death and bnrial 


of a white person in the county. 

The Muxeys were a prolific family of peo- 
ple. William Maxey’s children were Clarissa, 
Henry B., Bennett N., Elihu, Harriet, Vy- 
linda A., Charles H., Joshua C., Hostillina, 
William M. A. and Jehu G. D. Of these 
Henry had twelve children: Clarissa seven- 
teen, Bennett thirteen, Elihu twelve (he was 
killed by a kick from his horse), Harriet 
twelve, Vyhuda seven, Charles thirteen, 
Joshua four, William ten and Jehu one. 
William Maxey, the pioneer, had 101 grand- 
children, forty-four of whom are now living. 
He died in 1835; his wife, the year previous; 
and in their death the county lost two good 
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citizens and most exemplary Christians. As 
they moved about in their daily walks, doing 
good to all, myriad spirits hovered over them 
uttering the tones they had learned in heaven, 
and as the good old couple drifted down the 
somber and mysterious pathway that leads to 
the door of the tomb, all were fain to ac- 
knowledge that the world was better for their 
having lived init. A lasting monument to 
their Christian piety is the fact that they 
left. every one of their ten living children 
professing the same Christian faith, and 
zealous members of the Church of God. Their 
sons have been prominent citizens of the 
county, some of them preachers, some physi- 
cians, some of them civil officers, and all 
farmers to a greater or less extent. Joshua 
C., or “Canon Maxey,” as more commonly 
called, is living on the old homestead, a 
place settled originally in 1818, and which 
has never been out of the possession of the 
Maxey family. Canon Masey is a preacher 
of the Methodist Church, aud for nearly 
forty years he has been pointing the unre- 
generate to that “far country” beyond the 
“ River,” where those who have gone before 
are waiting to welcome them home. 


William Depriest was an early settler in’ 


this township, and came in about 1821. He 
settled where Joseph Philips now lives, and 
is long since dead. His wife was a sister of 
Goy. Casey, and a remarkably large woman, 
weighing over 300 pounds. She died a 
short time before her husband, and both 
sleep side by side at old Shiloh Church. 
They had two sons—Isaae and Green, both 
of whom went to Missouri, and, we believe, 
died there. Lewis Johnson came here in 
1819, and settled on Section 22. He had a 
large family, many of whom and their de- 
scendants are still living in the county, A. 
Bateman,a son-in-law of Lewis Johnson, came 


Harris also came about the same time, and 
was from Kentucky. He had been a Baptist 
preacher, but had backslidden—if the Bap- 
tists ever do such things—and became a 
drunkard, and, as we have been informed, 
died intoxicated. The Holtsclaws were early 
settlers, as will be seen by sketches elsewhere. 
William Woods came here early (about 1819) 
and raised a large family, of whom some are 
still living here. James E. Davis was also 
an early settler in this township, and came 
from Wilson County, Tenn. He did not re- 
main long, but moved away. Lewis Green, 
the step-father of Jesse A. Dees, was an 
eatly settler in this township, but the people 
were now moving in so fast it was impossible 
to keep trace of them. 

There were plenty of Indians here when 
the first settlers came. The Maxeys remem- 
ber to have seen Indians passing their cabin 
in early times. A hundred of the “ red sons 
of the forest ” passed there once in a body 
and camped within a hundred yards of their 
house. They were friendly, and made no 
trouble nor interrupted any one further than 
to call at the house and beg some salt and 
meal. On the Gov. Casey farm (where Capt. 
Moss now lives) the Indians used to camp in 
numbers when hunting on Camp Branch, a 
tributary having its source on this farm and 
empyting into Hooper’s Creek. For seven 
years after Gov. Casey came here, the In- 
dians ‘camped upon this branch during their 
fall hunts. The woods at that time were 
full of game, and the savages frequently came 
into the neighborhood to hunt, but so far as 
we can learn never committed any depreda- 
tions after the murder of Moore in Mvore’s 
Prairie, and even that has never been defi- 
nitely settled; it has only been supposed that 
he was murdered by Indians. As we have 
said, there was plenty of game here then, 


to the neighborhood with him. Archibald | and some of the Maxey boys, notably Ben- 
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nett and Jehu were great hunters. 
dreds of deer could be seen sometimes at a 
“single look,” feeding on the prairie, as 
cattle can now be seen; and as to wild tur- 
keys, “the woods were full of them,” and 
the settlers had but little trouble in supply- 
ing their Jarders with meat. Indeed, it was 


great fun for the most of them to lay in| 


their winter’s supply of meat, but the pro- 


curing of bread was an altogether different | 
The first meal was bronght with the 


thing. 
settlers from the older States, and afterward 
gotten at the little horse mills put up in the 
new settlements, which were very rude in 
their construction and véry poor at best, but 
better than none at al]. The first mill in 
this township was built by William Maxey. 
It was a horse-mill of the usual primitive 
kind. but was of great benefit to the commu- 
nity, and for many years was their chief 
source of supply of breadstuff. A distillery 
was kept by Abner Hill in a very early day, 
in the northwest part of the township, but it 
is a Jandmark that has long since passed 
away. The old wooden mold-board plows 
were the kind most in use by the early set- 
tlers. J.C. Maxey used to stock these old- 
style plows, making the mold-boards him- 


self, and hence, next to the blacksmith who | 
made the plows, was a man in great demand — 


among the farming population. 

Joseph MeMeens, one of the pioneers of 
this section, met with a sad bereavement 
soon after his settlement. A child, a little 
girl only four years old, was lost in the woods 
and was never found, nor was her fate ever 
clearly established. Whether she was de- 
voured by wild beasts or carried off by prow]- 
ing savages will probably never be known. 

Births, deaths and marriages are matters 
of great interest in new countries, partien- 
larly among the female portion of the inhab- 
itants. The first birth in Shiloh Township 


Hun- 


cannot be recalled, bat knowledge of the 
first death is more easily attainable. All 
things earthly are fleeting and transitory, 
even to the human beings who occupy this 
planet of ours. We look around ns at the 
landscape clothed with beauty, ornamented 
with flowers of the fairest hue and rich with 
verdure. But yet a little while and winter 
invades the beautiful fields and hills and 
valleys, and with a relentless hand shrouds 
in gloom the gorgeous scenery, We behold 
the sky drawn above us as a magnificent eun- 
opy, dyed in azure and beantiful with pict- 
ures of floating silver; bunt as we gaze upon 
the beautiful scenery, the world, awhile ra- 
diant with beauty, is mantled in darkness. 
Man looks upon these changes in nature, 
and seems unconscious of the fact that he, 
too, is as perishable as they, and is heedJess 
of the warning voice that tells him “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
Journeying to the tomb, he wastes his price 

less time, until finally death knocks at his 
door and finds him unprepared. 

“And years may go, 
But our tears shall flow 
O’er the dead who have died.” ete., etc. 

Death entered the settlement through the 
Maxey family, and an infant of Henry B. 
Maxey was the victim. It was brought here 
an infant in arms, and survived the change 
of climate but a short time. It was the first 
death in the township, and believed also to 
have been the first in the county. The well 
populated graveyards in the township and 
#urounding country show how well death 
has done his work and how busy he has been 
among the “ children of men,” 

The third wedding to occur in the county 
took place in Shiloh Township, and was a 
kind of wholesale wedding. Three couples 
were married at the same time and place, 
viz., Thomas M. Casey and Harriet Maxey, 
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Abraham T. Casey and Vylinda Maxey and 
Bennett N. Maxey and Sally Overbey. The 
ceremony was performed October 5, 1819, 
and the affair was a grand one for those early 
days. To use a backwoods expression, “the 
big pot was put in the little one,” the fatted 
calf (deer) was slain, a great feast prepared, 
and everybody within reach invited. This 
triple wedding was long remembered as an 
event worthy of note. 

Shiloh Township is as well supplied with 
roads and bridges as any portion of Jefferson 
County. Good wagon roads traverse it in 
every direction, and substantial bridges span 
the streams wherever needed. 

Previous to 1869, the county was divided 
into election precincts, but in that year, it, 
under a law of the State, adopted township 
organization. Since the change, the follow- 
ing is a list of the township ofticers: 

Supervisors—John R. Moss, 1870-71; J. 
C. Tyler, 1872; J. M. Galbraith, 1873-74, 
W. C. Webb, 1875; V. G. Osborne, 1876; A. 
D. Dollins, 1877; G. L. Moss, 1878; J. J. 
Willis, 1S79; N. L. Frost, 1880; J. C. Tyler, 
1881; Thomas C, Allen, 1882; J. C. Tyler, 
1883, the present incumbent. 

Town Clerks—John T. Johnson, 1872; 
Sanford Hill, 1873; W. Greer, 1874; J. D. 
MeMeen, 1875; KE. S. Dillon, 1876-77; 
N. H. Moss, 1878; W. A. Piercy, 1879 to 
1881; L. Bond, 1882; W. A. Piercy, 1883, 
now in office. 

Assessors—J. M. Galbraith, 1872; J. D. 
MeMeen, 1873; W. T. Webb, 1574; O. A. 
Dickerman. 1875; J. N. Bond, 1876; J. H. 
Payne, 1877; J. A. Reed, 1878; W. T. 
Maxey, 1879-80; J. A. Reed, 1881-82; 8. 
B. Gilbert, 1883, now in oftice. 

Collectors—W. C. Webb, 1872-738; J. C. 
Payne, 1874; Sanford Hill, 1875; W. C. 
Webb, 1876; J. A. Reed, 1877; J. J. Willis, 
i878; T. G. Allen, 1879-S0; Henry B. Wal- 
ker, 1881 to 1883. 


School I'reasurers—J. Payne, Sr., J.C. 
Maxey, T. C. Johnson, J. Henderson, T. C. 
Allen, J. C. Tyler, C. C. Mayfield, J. T. 
Payne and R. H. Hubbard, the present in- 
cumbents. 

Highway Commissioners —R. H. Hubbard, 
C. B. Harper, W. B. Casey, J. M. Beckham. 
C. B. Harper, ‘TT. W. Beal, George Hill, J. 
M. Beckham, J. E. Ward, J. B. Pearey, J. 
R. Driver and J. E. Ward. 

Justices of the Peace—C. B. Harper, J. Q. 
A. Berry, J. R. Driver, C. M. Casey, J R. 
Driver, J. DuBois, C. M. Casey, J. DuBois, 
L. H. Honse and C. M. Casey. 

Constables—Sanferd Hill, L. C. Johnson, 
A. J. Smith, L. C. Johns on, J. M.Galbraith 
and 8S. B. Gilbert. 

Considerable attention is paid to stock- 
raising in this township, and that there is 
not more than there is the more’s the pity. 
When the farmers of this section of the 
State devote more time and attention to stock 
and fruit and less to wheat—a crop that has 
proved so thoronghly to be an uncertain one 
—it will be far better for them and a good 
revenue will result. Capt. J. R. Moss and 
A. J. Moss are among the largest stock-rais- 
ers in this immediate section. They raised 
horses, Durham and Jersey cattle, Berkshire 
hogs and Cotswold sheep—the latter “were 
originally imported from Canada. Capt. 
Moss was the first man who brought Cutswold 
sheep to the township and has done more, 
perhaps, to improve the stock interests than 
any other man. Others have more recently 
embarked in stock-raising, until at the pres- 
ent time it is getting to be the leading pur- 
suit of the farmers of this restion. 

The people took a deep interest in eduea- 
tional matters. and schools were organized 
very early. Among the early teachers were 
Joel Pace, Edward Maxey. a man named 
Donglas, E. Knapp, Anderson Booth and 
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others. The old “ Jefferson Academy” was 
one of the first schoolhonses in the township. 
Shiloh has never let its interest flag in the 
cause of education, and to-day it has nine 
comfortable sechoolhouses within its limits. 
all of which support good schools. Christian- 
ity oceupied the minds of the people as 
early as the cause of edneation. Some of 
the earliest settlers were ministers of the Gos- 
pel--notably Zadok Casey, of whom mnueh 
has already been said. Abraham ‘T. Casey 
and Lewis Johnson were also preachers, as 
well as some of the Maxeys. These were all 
ministers of the Methodist Chureh, and sev- 
eral societies of this denomination were 
Old Union Chureh in 
Mount Vernon Township, was the first. 
Pleasant Grove Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized in 1839 iu the schoolhouse, 
and the first preacher was the Rev. W. T. 
Williams. 


formed very early. 


Among the early members were 
Thomas M. Casey and family, Abraham T. 
Casey and family, Bennett N. Maxey and 
Blihu Maxey and their families and others. 
The present chureh building was put up some 
twenty-five years ago, and is of/brick, 30x40 
feet in size, costing about $2,000. It has 
some eighty members. There is at present 
a Baptist Church in the northwest corner of 
the township called New Hope Church. 
Old Shiloh Methodist Episcopal Church was 
one of the first churches organized in the 
township. Among the early members were 
Lewis Johnson, Zadok Casey, William and 
Edward Maxey, Mr. Depriest and their fam- 
ilies. Their early meetings were held in a 
house put up for chureh and school pur- 
poses in 1821, and was given the name of 
Ola Shiloh. For years it was used both for 
church and school purposes, but has long 
since passed away. The New Shiloh Church 
was an early organization. The present 
church building was put up in 1858; the 


membership is about seveuty-five; the pres- 
ent minister Rev. L. 5S. Walker. The 
church maintains a Sunday school with 
some seventy-five pupils and tive teachers, 
Little Grove Church was organized in 1838, 
near James Westcott’s, who gave the land 
upon which it stood. Salem Chureh was also 
an early organization, and its origin was 
due principally to Rhodam Allen, who was a 
zealous Christian, and took great interest in 
religious affairs. 

Woodlawn Village was laid out by John D. 
Williams for 8. K. Casey aud W. D. Green, 
and the plat recorded October 1, 1869. It is 
located on the range line in Section 25, and 
is on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
west of Mount Vernon, and has about 300 
inhabitants. The first house was built by 
Hiram Ferguson, Among the first merchants 
of the place were Benton, Masters, J. Q. A. 
Bay and Dubois. James Farmer put up a 
fine mill in 1872, and Hicks put up a drug 
store. The post office was established in 
1870, and Dr. Masters was appointed Post- 
master; the present Postmaster is G. B. 
Welborn. An excellent school building is 
in the town. It is a frame, 24x36 feet, and 
the school attendance is about sixty. A 
lodge of Odd Fellows wasorganized in 1874. 
The present, officers are J. T. Slade, N. G.: 
J. F. Brooks, V. G.; L. H. Hawes, Treasur- 
er; and G. W. Fyke, Seeretary. In 1878, 


| James Dillon put up an oil factory in a part 


of Farmer’s Mill, and for several years ear- 
ried on the business. It was said at the time 


| to be the biggest thing of the kind in the 


whole country. Pennyroyal and sassafras 
came in by the hundreds of wagon-loads and 
was made into oil. 
The following is the business outlook: 
Payne & Sharp, Smith & Capp, general 
stores; George 1]. Welborn, drug store; 


John A. Lelfield, groceries; Mrs. E. P. Rey- 
15 
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nolds, millinery; R. Richie, blacksmith, ete. 
The village was incorporated under the State 


law in 1880, with the following officers: Dr. | 


Watson, President; Emery Wood, James 
Trout, Harvey Reynolds, J. W. Beckham, 
J. H. Hicks; and W. P. Willis, Clerk. The 
present officers are J. H. Hicks, President; 
J. H. Clayborne, J. bP. Morgan, W. H. 
Breeze, Andrew Ferguson and L. A. 
Stevens. 
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The Methodist Church was organized in 
the township in the Hicks Schoolhouse, and 
among the original members were Isaac 
Hicks and wife, Benjamin McKinney and 
wife, Peter Shaffer and wife, George Knox 
/ and his mother, John Lemmon and wife, and 

uthers. The church was built in the village 
| in 1879, and cust about $1,200. The society 

has sume forty members and a good Sunday 
| school is kept up all the year. 
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PENDLETON AND MOORE’S PRAIRIE TOWNSHIPS—GENERAL DESCRIPTION AND TOPOGRAPHY—THE 
FIRST SETTLERS—MOORE’S PRAIRIE A HISTORICAL SPOT—PIONEER HARDSHIPS AND 
DIFFICULTIES—EARLY INDUSTRIES AND CUSTOMS—TOWNSHIP OFFICERS 
—CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS—LYNCHBURG—BELLE RIVE AND 
OPDYKE—THEIR GROWTH, BUSINESS, ETC., ETC. 


“Of ’a the trades that I do ken 
Commend me to the plonghman.” 
— Burns. 
HERE is no truer saying than that of 
the philosopher that our lives are what 
we make them. In the city, the village or 
on the farm is this true, but it is pre-emi- 
nently true of the farm. If farming is only 
given over to ignorant and unkempt boors, 
it will to that extent be forbidding to the 
growing young men. If the rnral popula- 
tion inforia themselves and pursue their bus- 
iness in the most ennobling way, their every 
movement guided by a type of intelligence 
that brings the best adaptation to the natu: 


ral means surrounding them, it will become | 


the most inviting pursuit for the best men 
and women. There is no foolish notion that 
more urgently needs to be exploded than 
the prevalent one which makes a country 
life below the ambition of a young man of 


education and spirit, and which regards 


towns and cities as the only places ia which 
men“ rise to distinction and usefulness. 
Farming is called a tame and monotonous 
vocation, but can anything better be claimed 
for the plodding, exacting and exhaustive 
pursuits which nine-tenths of those who live 
in cities are compelled to follow? It isa 
great mistake to suppose that the population 
ofa city is made up of great capitalists, 
proprietors, mannfacturers and eminent law- 
yers and surgeons, and that it is an easy 
thing for a young man endowed with the 
quality of “smartness” to achieve wealth 
and distinction, or even independence, in the 
fierce, pitiless whirl of city life. The wrecks 
to be encountered in city streets every day 
disprove it. Comparatively few persous 
amass fortunes in cities, and fewer still re- 
tain them. It has been estimated that where 
one man becomes independently rich in a 
city, a hundred never get beyond moderate 
livers, and five hundred are but little better 
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than beggars. That riches in cities take 
wings and fly away is proven by the fact 
that in at least five ‘cases out of ten of a 
wealthy business man in middle life. he will 
die penniless. 

Farming is not subject to these rapid and 
ruinous chances. In this pursnit industry, 
economy and good management, aided by the 
increase which time itself brings, will in- 
sure a competence in fifteen or twenty years; 
and it is a property of substance accumulat- 
ed in farming, that, unlike fortunes ac- 
quired in mercantile pursnits,!generally lasts 
through life. [Few thrifty, industrious farm- 
ers die poor; few prosperous merchants who 
continue in business die rich. The farmer’s 
profits come in slow and small, it is true, 
and often he does not find himself in com- 
fortable cirenmstances until] middle age. 
But it is in the middle of old age he most needs 
the comforts of independence, and if he is 
wise enough to keep out of debt, the moder- 
ate competency which he has managed to 
accumulate throngh his better years will 
come unscathed through the storms and con- 
vulsions that sweep away towering fortunes 
in the business world. These reflections are 
suggested In consequence of writing of town- 
ships that are devoted almost wholly to ag- 
ricnltural pursuits, and it is our wish to im- 
press upon the young men of the country 
their own power to make their lives just 
what they would have them to be. There is 
no better pursuit or no more ennobling one 
than that of a farmer, if we choose to so 
make it. 

The history of this township and the one 
immediately south of it is so interwoven that 
itis hard to separate them, and we shall 
therefore incorporate them in one chapter. 
The histery of Moore's Prairie is really the 
history of both townships, and outside of 
Monnt Vernon is the most historical spot of 
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the county. It dates back almost three. 
quarters of a century, to the period of the 
first actual white settlement. 

Pendleton Township lies in the east tier 
of townships, and Moore's Prairie Township 
forms the southeast corner of the county. 
They have for their boundaries Hamilton 
County on the east, Franklin County on the 
south, Spring Garden and Dodds Townships 
on the west, and Webber Township north of 
Pendleton. The latter is Township 3 south, 
Range + east, and Moore’s Prairie is Town- 
ship { south and Range 4 east, under the 
Congressional survey. The fine scope of 
country known as Moore’s Prairie, which 
forms the larger part of one of these town- 
ships, and extending far into the othe, is 
probably the finest body of farming land in 
all the surrounding country. Beautiful roll- 
ing prairies, sufficiently undulating to drain 
well, it is specially adapted for grain and is 
a wheat-growing region almost unsurpassed. 
Some of the finest and most valuable farms 
in Jefferson County are to be found in this 
extensive prairie. The timbered portions of 
the townships produce oak, hickory and a few 
other kinds common in this section. There 
are no water-courses, except a few small and 
nameless streams that go dry in the summer 
season. 

The first settlement in the county was 
made in Moore's Prairie by one Andrew 
Moore, for whom the prairie was named. 
He settled here in 1810, and the event and 
his unknown, but supposed tragic, death by 
the Indians is detailed in a preceding chap- 
ter,and need not be repeated. He was the pio- 
neer of all the pioneers uf Jefferson County. 
After Moore’s untimely death, no further 
effort was made at a settlement here until 
in the spring of 1816, when Carter Wilkey 
and Daniel Crenshaw came. The latter 
moved into Moore’s cabin and cultivated his 
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patch of ground, while Wilkey raised a crop | shaw, whose settlement has already been 
in the prairie. Robert Cook came soon after | mentioned, sold out in 1822 to Tunstall, and 
Wilkey and Crenshaw, and settled in the | moved to St. Clair County, In 1824, Dan- 
lower end of the prairie. In the fall of the iel Wilbanks bought out Tunstall and settled 
same year, Barton Atchison came. He | in Moore’s Prairie, and since that date the 
bought Wilkey’s crop and settled near Cook. | name of Wilbanks has been a prominent 
Mrs. Wilkey, Carter Wilkey’s mother, and one in Jefferson County and closely con- 
Masey Wilkey, an older brother of Carter's, nected with its history. Daniel Wilbanks 
and his family came in Oetober, and during was originally from North Carolina, but em- 
the winter the two last-mentioned families igrated to Sonth Carolina, and from the lat- 
occupied one room of Crenshaw’s cabin. ter State came to Illinois about the year 
But, like the settlement of Moore, these set- 1820. He settled in St. Clair County in a 
tlemeuts are written up in another chapter, place called Turkey-foot Hill and was en- 
and nothing additional ean be said here. gaged in the survey of the lands in that 
The next settler, perhaps, was Dempsey county. Bunt the malaria fastened fon him, 
Hood, who came in 1817, with four stalwart and to escape its effects he came here in 
sons, one of whum was a carpenter, and to- 1824, and, as we have stated, purchased the 
gether with Carter Wilkey, also a carpenter, _ Crenshaw place in Moore’s Prairie. His sons 
built many of the first houses in the coun- | were Joseph, Robert A. D., William, Dan- 
try. In the following winter Theophilus | iel, Davis, and several daughters. Oue of his 
Cook, the widow Hicks, mother of Col. sons, Robert A. D. Wilbanks, onee carried 
Stephen G. Hicks, and several other fami- the mail—when Uncle Sam traveled mostly 
lies came in and settled in Moore’s Prairie. on horseback —from Belleville to Metropolis, 
Unele “Ophy” Cook, as everybody called him, | a faet, perhaps, that many of the old citizens 
settled near Sloo’s Point. He was a most | still remember. He was a prominent man of 
excellent man, aud all who knew him were | his time, and held many offices and positions 
his friends. He was a pure and upright | of trust, and had also represented his district 
Christian man in his character, was without | in the State Senate. The family is still a 
blemish so far as man may judge,and as friend numerons one, and the male members are to 
and neighbor he lived above reproach. The be found amoug the leading business men of 
Cooks, Wilkeys, Mrs. Hieks, Atchisons and | the county, of whom sketches will be found 
Hoods were originally from Georgia. Mrs. | in the biographical departmeut of this work. 
Hood and Mrs. Atchison were sisters, and | Robert Wilbanks, the accomplished and ac- 
their maiden name Hill. Mrs. Hicks was the | commodating Clerk of the Appellate Court. is 
widow of John Hieks, who, as stated in a a grandson and an able representative of the 
previous chapter, was killed in the battle of old pioneer, Daniel Wilbanks. 
New Orleans. Soon after the settlement Other early settlers embraced the follow- 
thus mentioned, a man, Hodge, came in, and ing families: The Ilineses, William Jourdan, 
alittle later Mrs. Robinson came; alsoabont Isaac Fortenberry, Aaron Jourdan, Samuel 
the same time a mau named Fipps, Bales, Atchison, Lewis Watkins, ete., etc. Hines 
Fannin and Mrs. Moore, widow of Andrew came very early and left early. There were 
Moore, moved in and made settlements, bad stories concerning him; he kept a tav- 
which have been noticed elsewhere. Creu- ern ou the Goshen road, and there were dark 
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deeds hinted at—travelers stopping at this 
How 
true were these stories, we do not pretend to 
know. The time has been so long ago they 
are becoming dim traditions. William Jour- 
dan settled here in 1518. He was the father 
of a large family, and a number of grand- 
children are living in this and adjoining 
counties. The old house he built is now 
used by George Walters as a barn. Isaac 
Fortenberry came soon after Jourdan and 
settled on Section 18, but afterward sold out 
and moved to Missouri. C. and Aaron Jour- 
dan settled in 1825, on Sections 9 and 10. 
Descendants are still living. Samuel Atchi- 
son came in early. Watkins had a store and 
sold the first goods in the precinct. Samuel 
Bradford settled near where Belle Rive 
now stands, but some years later moved to 
Wayne County. James Vance settled south 
of Bradford about 1820. 
nessee. Others came ,in, including James 
Bellow, Willis Harderick, Isaac Smith and 
John Lowrey, and Moore’s Prairie was rapidly 
settled up, as well as the timbered land ad- 
jacent to it. 

There has been so much said in previous 


tavern who were never seen to leave. 


chapters of this work upon the early settle- 
ment of Moore’s Prairie, that really but lit- 
tle additional can be said here without rep- 
etition. Moore’s Prairie is a historic section, 
and deserves considerable space, and we 
deem no excuse necessary for the prominent 
place we have avcorded to it. 

The beauty of the country pleased the eye 
of these pioneers when they first came here, 
and the abundance of wild animals gratified 
their passion for hunting. They were sur- 
rounded by an enemy subtle and wary, but they 
flinched not from the contest. Kven their 
women and children often performed deeds 
of heroism from which the iron nerves of 
manhood might well have shrunk in fear. 


, answer the place of bread. 
He was from Ten- | 


They had no opportunities for the enltivation 
of the arts and elegances of life—of refined 
life. 
peril, there aruse a peculiar condition of so 

ciety, elsewhere almost unknown The little 
Indian meal brought with them was often 
expended too soon, and sometimes ‘for weeks 
and,months they lived without bread. The 
lean venison and the breast of wild turkey 
they taught themselves to call bread, while 
the fatter venison and the flesh of the bear 
was denominated meat. This was a wretched 
“makeshift,” and resulted in disease and 
sickness when necessity compelled them to 


In their seclusion, amid danger and 


| indulge in it too long, preceded by weakness 


and a feeling constantly of an empty stomach, 
and they would pass the dull] hours in watch- 
ing the potato tops, pumpkins and squash vines, 
hoping from day to day to get something to 
~ What a delight 
aud joy was the first young potato! What a 
jubilee when at last the youny corn could be 
pulled for roasting ears, only to be still in- 
tensified when it had attained sufficient 
hardness to be made into a johnny-cake by 
the aid of a tin grater. These were harbin- 
gers from heaven that brought health, vigor 
and coutent with the surroundings, poor as 
they were, and were only still further sur- 
passed when mills were built and pnt in 
operation. 

This was the manner in which the people 


' lived, for the first years of their settlement 


here, and 1s a very brief and feeble sketch 
of some of their trials and hardships. The 
difficulties they encountered were very great, 
and would have ntterly discouraged men and 
women less brave and resolute. They were 
in a wilderness, far removed from any culti- 
vated region, and ammunition, food, cloth- 
ing and implements of industry were almost 
unattainable. 

The townships of Pendleton and Moore’s 
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Prairie are devoted principally to grain, and 
as we have before stated, is the finest wheat- 
growing section of the county. It is too ex- 
clusively devoted to wheat for the good of 
the farmers. If they would divide their at- 
tention between grain, stock and fruit, they 
would soon find a great improvement finan- 
cially in the results of their farms. Then 
when wheat or fruit failed they would have 
the otker, together with their surplus stock, to 
fall back on. 

The early churches and schools of these 
townships were on a par with other portions 
of the county. The schoolhouses were of 
tue primitive log-cabin style, often de- 
scribed in this work, and the first religious 
meetings were held in the cabins of the peo- 
ple, or in summer beneath the spreading 
trees. The first schoolhouse of which we 
can learn anything was a log cabin on Sec- 
tion 7 of Pendleton Township, and the first 
teacher was a man named Gibbs. The town- 
ship of Pendleton now has nine schoolhouses, 
and Moore’s Prairie has six. These are all 
comfortable buildings—palaces, when com- 
pared to those the first settlers built and in 
which their children obtained their meager 
learning. The first church was organized in 
the northwest part of Pendleton Township, 
and the Estes family were among the origi- 
nal members. Of this organization, however, 
we obtained very little information. 

Pendleton and Moore’s Prairie Townships 
are closely connected historically, as pre 
viously stated, and not easy to separate the 
sketch of them. Originally they comprised 
Moore’s Prairie Precinct. Upon the adop- 
tion of township organization by the county 
in 1869, they were divided and the south 
end retained the old name of Moore's Prai- 
rie, while the north half was called Pendle- 
ton, as we have been informed, for George H. 
Pendleton, the able Democratic statesman of 


Ohio, who was the Vice Presidential candi- 
date on tie tickei with Gen. MeClellan in 
1864. Since the adoption of township or- 
ganization, the township officials of Pendle- 
ton have been as follows: 

Supervisors—W. A. Jones, 1S70; Solomon 
Patterson, 1871; R. Brown, 1872-73; T. J. 
Holland, 1874; A. Kniffen, 1875: John Gib- 
sou, 1876; T. J. Holland, 1877; R. Brown, 
1878-79; W.S. Alexander, 1880-81; J. A. 
Wilbanks, 1852; L. E. Jones, 1883. 

Towaship Clerks. —H. Patterson, 1872; L. 
W. Cremens, 1873; W. W. Watters, 1874 to 
1876; J. S. Breoks, 1877; R. W. Shelton, 
1878; J. W. Gilpin, 1879; C. M. Jackson, 
1880-81; 8. GC. Gilbert, 1882-83. 

Assessors.—-J. Guthrie, 1872 to 1874; H. 
Patterson, 1875-76; O. P. Nesmith, 1877; 
J. Gnthrie, 1878; E. Price, 1879-80; D. D. 
Smith, 1881: W. H. Estes, 1882-84. 

Collectors. —J. A. Creel, 1872; T. Cornel- 
ins, 1873; J. Maulding, 1874-75; A. 
Kniffen, 1876 to 1878; O. M. D. Ham, 1879; 
L. E. Jones, 1880; R. G. Wall, 1881; J. 
Guthrie, 1582; O. M. D. Ham, 1883. 

Highway “Commissioners. —W. B. Good- 
ner, W. C. Henry, J. N. Miller, E. Jones, 
G. A. Creel, E. Moore, J. W. Miller, E. 
Jones, William Barbee, J. Smith, P. Will- 
iamson, J. B. Jones and R. G. Wall. 

Justices of the Peace.-—William Carpenter 
and G. W. Bliss, 1570; Alfred Moore and G. 
W. Bliss, 1871-72; O. M. Tennison, 1873 
to 1876; G. LD. Jones and E. Price, 1877-80: 
J. KR. Williams and A. C. Jones, the present 
incumbents. 

Constables.—S. Tennison, W. H. Estes, 8. 
L. Holder, J. E. Miller, J. Boswell, G. H. 
Edwards, 8. L. Holder, L. McCann, W. Car- 
penter, E. B. Jacobson and William Price. 

The following are the township officers of 
Moore's Prairie since the date of township 
organization: 
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Supervisors. —Q. A. Wilbanks, 1870; W. 
Oram, 1871-72; R. W. Burshead, 1873-74; 
C. H. Judd, 1875; W. G. Casey, 1876; C. H. 
dimdlel, NSA TAWSs dl, 18L, Simin, Use AL dle 
Lionberger, L880; J. D. Kniffen, 1881; A. J. 
Lionberger, 1882; G W. Clark, 1833 

Town Clerks —C. C. Allon, 1872 to 1874; 
J. McPherson, 1875-76; J. H. Zahn, 1877- 
78; W. H. Cofield, 1879; T. N. Woodruff, 
1880 to 1882; J. W. Nooner, 1883. 

Assessors. —W. G. Casey, 1872 to 1874; 
J. H. Smith, 1875; R. F. Heck, 1876; W. 
H. Hunter, 1877-78; A. Kniffen, 1879; R. 
S. Compton. 1880; J. H. Price, 1881; W. 
H. Cofiald, 1882; O. H. Birkhead, 1833. 

Collectors.--J. A. Irvin, 1872; J. D. 
Knitfen, 1873-74; H. CG. Allen, 1875; E. F. 
Burchead, 1876; A. Kniffen, 1877; W. H. 
Cotiela, 1878: J. D. Kniffen, 1879-80; 
George Shipley, 1881; G. N. Allen, LS82- 
83. 

School Treasurers.—H. C. Allen, 1875; C. 
H. Jndd, 1876; W.G. Clark, 1877-78; D. 
S. Hunter. 1879; C. H. Judd, 1880; J.T. 
Watters, 1881; C. H. Birkhead, 1882; E. N. 
Karn, 1883. 

Highway Commissioners.—J. Lionberger, 
Henry Bonnett, J. T. Watters, W. IF. Wi- 
ley, J. S. Brooks. J. Hopkins, W. J. PFin- 
ley. Joseph Shirley, William Cofield, J. H. 
Zahn and J. A. Smith. 

Justices of the Peace.—Edward Price, D. 
Boyles, R. S. Compton and H. L. N. Mills. 


Constables. —J. J. Fannin, F. Hicks, J. S. | 


Cook, T. G. Barnett, T. Shipley. William 
Pearson, T. Shipley, G. Keons and J. W. 
Heck, Jr. 

These townships, particularly Pendleton, 
are well supplied with villages. Lynchburg 
was laid out in 1852-53, by W. H. Lynch, 
who immortalized himself by giving it his 
name. It is located in Sections 5 and 8 of 
Pendleton Township, and originally com- 
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prised four blocks of eight lots each. Mr. 
Johnson gives the following introduction to 
the history of Lynchburg: 

At the time Lynchburg was laid out, Jon- 
athan Belien lived at Mount Vernon, mak- 
ing himself conspicuous a3 an exhorter, in 
a protracted meeting. Lynch moved a small 
log house to the southwest corner of his 
town, and into this moved Belieu. The lat- 
ter built a frame addition to the end of the 
house, for goods, but by this time he had no 
means left. 
resorted to measures not becoming a good 
Christian and an exhorter. He took one 
horse from Mr. Smith in Mount Vernon and 
one from a negro near town. These he took 
to Fairfield, sold Smith’s horse and was re- 
turning home on the other, intending to turn 
him loose on Black-oak Ridge and watk home. 
Bui he missed his calenlations by about half 
aroile. Just before he came to his place to 
change cars, he was met by Capt. Newby, 
who at once recognized him and the horse, 
and marched him on to town. Into jail he 
went. He was visited by his poor, afflicted 
wife, who brought him an auger, with which 
he bored the door in twain and made his es- 
eape. Dr. Gray found him, brought him 
back to town, and again he was incarcerated, 
this time in the dungeon. Then he tore his 
blanket into strips, and by its aid got 
through the scuttle hole up stairs, and when 
Mr. Thorn went to pass his breakfast down 
to him, he slipped out in his sock feet and 
again made his eseape. This was the last 
heard of him and his family soon followed. 
This was quite a blow to the town, but Bar- 
net Lynch moved into the deserted house 
and built a small shop east of it. Then W. 
H. Lynch and Stephen G. Hicks built a 
storehouse aud opened out a stock of goods. 
Lynch bought ont Hicks, and in 1854 sold to 
Russell Brown. D. E. Lynch came about 


To replenish} his treasury, he 
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this time and built a blacksmith shop east of 
Barnet's shop. Soon after selling out to 
Brown, Lynch died and Brown undertook to 
make an addition to the town, when the fact 
was developed that there was no town on 
record to add to. So he waited till the 
Legislature assembled, when he got Gen. 
Anderson, then in the Legislature, to puta 
bill through, by which the original survey 
of Lynchburg was legalized and the title of 
purchasers established. This act is dated 
February 17, 1857, but Brown’s Addition 
bears date July 31, 1854. A little later a 
post office was established. TT. O. Brown 
joined his brother, Russell, in the store, but 
a year or two afterward they sold out to Dr. 
Short. He (Short) was a leading and active 
spirit until his death, which occurred in 1859. 
He built a house just north of town, and 
also a mill, and practiced his profession. 
Charles Rahm traded his farm for Anderson 
& Mills’ stock of goods at Mount Vernon, and 
moved it to this place, where he flourished 
for a brief season. 

At one time Lynchburg had a fair, even 
flattering, prospect for a railroad, and it ap- 
Houses were built. 
Ben- 
jamin Brewer built a house; Davenport also 
improved; Richard Lyon, from Mount Ver- 
non, opened a stock of goods and built one 
or two houses, thus making times pretty 
lively. Frank Parker built a two-story 
hunse and Dr. Stonemets came to where 
Major Estes lives. Brown made a second 
addition to the town and Romine also made 
an addition. Dr. Gray for several years had 
a business house. About the year 1862, a 
schoolhouse was built, with a hall above. 
But the poet of Bonny Doon tells usthat the 
likes of “men and mice gang aft aglee,” so 
it was with Lynchburg. When the St. Louis 
& Southeastern Railroad was built it passed 


peared acéordingly. 
stores opened and business flonrished. 


Lynchburg “by on the other side.” With 
the railroad came Opdyke and Belle Rive, and 
Lynchburg went. Montgomery and Stone- 
mets went to Opdyke; Davenport went tu 
Belle Rive, and so the town scattered. There 
is but little left of it now but a store anda 
shop or two, with a few dwelling houses. 

‘‘A place for idle eyes and ears, 

A cobwebbed nook of dreams; 
Left by the stream whose waves are years 
The stranded village seems.” 

Belle Rive was laid out April 1, 1871, on 
Section 27 of Pendleton Township. It was 
surveyed by Mr. Williams for Moses Wat- 
ers, William Canfield and Jesse Laird, the 
owners of the land upou which it is located. 
The original plat was sixty-seven blocks: 
Waters afterward fonr blocks and Laird 
eight blocks, and like all new railroad towns, 
it improved rapidly. It drew inhabitants 
from the other hamlets in the county until 
they were left almost depopulated. Lynch- 
burg and Spring Garden particularly suf- 
fered in this respect. A number of men 
came from the latter place; Barbee moved 
in from the prairie and put up a mill. Drs. 
Hughey and Eaton, from Harris Grove, 
moved in, and Mr. Wall came from Farring- 
ton; Boudinot eame from St. Louis and 
opened a store, and Howard opened a lumber 
yard; other mills were built. A schoolhouse 
was built, and soon every branch of business 
is represented in the live little town. At 
present the husiness of the place is about as 
follows: R. J. Eaton, W. 8. Chaney, J. W. 
Wright, S. T. Grimes, general stores; 5. C. 
Guthrie, drugs; J Guthrie & Son, dry 
goods and post office; RM. Seeley, M. D. 
Guthrie, J. Parks, J. Griffin, grocery stores; 
T, L. Boswell, hardware; G. P. Yeakley, 
tinware; Hunter & Davenport, lumber and 
farming implements; John Garner, harness 
and saddlery; J. W. Miller, furniture; J. H. 
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Gilpen, restaurant and family grocery; 
Belle Rive Hotel, by Jesse Laird; Miiler 
Hotel, by John Miller; Buchanan & Co., 
lumber yard; physicians, W. R. Ross, W. A. 
Hughey, E. M. Miller and R. J. Eaton; J. 
W. Piper, Police Magistrate; Rndd & 
Manulding, blacksmiths; KE. E. Fancher and 
Smith, wagon and blacksmith shops; L. D. 
Davenport, blacksmith; L. C. Waters, attor 
ney; F. M. Goodwin, tailor, and Miss 
Leake, millinery. 

A Christian Church was organized about 
1873-74; a good frame edifice has been 
built. Elder B. R. Gilbert is present pas- 
tor. 

A Masonic lodge was organized in 1871, 
with C.S Todd Worshipful Master. They 
meet in a hall over Dr. R. J. Eaton’e store. 
The membership is about forty-five. with C. 
S. Todd, Master; Edward Miller, Senior 
Warden; E. N. Karn, Junior Warden; R. 
M. Seeley, Secretary. In 1878, this lodge 
was consolidated with the lodge of Middle 
ton, Wayne County. 

Belle Rive was incorporated under the 
general law in 1872, and the present are the 
Board of Trustees: B. R. Gilbert, 
Laird. Seott Cook, C. A. Baker, H. A. 
Shields and W. A. Hunter. Of this board, 
B. R. Gilbert is President and J. W. Piper, 
Clerk. 

Opdkye was laid out April 14, 1871, and 
like Belle Rive, its neighbor, was the resilt 
of building the railroad. It is located in 
Section 17 of Pendleton Township, and had 
almost as many proprietors as blocks in its 
plat. Among them were George D. Edgar, 
James K., Jonathan, Jefferson H. and Alonzo 
Jones and D. T. Philips. —1t covered origi- 
nally about 160 acres of ground and em- 
braced some sixty-four blocks. The first res- 
idences in the new town were built by Dr. 
Stonemets and another by Dr. Montgomery. 


Jesse 
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Dr Stonemets built a house which was for 
some time used as a store room. Joshua Al- 
len then put up a store house; W. S. Alex. 
ander also built a house; also Carpenter; 
James K. Jones and John Keller put up a 
mill. The town, like Belle Rive, improved 
rapidly, and became quite a lively place. 
Tts business still continues, and fis even 
growing constantly, as the country increases 
in wealth. 

There are now two mills in the town--—Bar- 
bee & Co., who own the one built by Jones 
& Keller, and the Atlas Mills, by Montgom- 
ery & Co. William Poole, Rentchler & 
Smith. William A. Jones, Jesse D. Jones, 
general stores; Henry Philips, drugs; A. C. 
Jones, harness; Estes Brothers, hardware; 
John Adams and G. Hale, blacksmiths; W. 
W. Teltz, cooper shop; physicians, Drs. 
Stonemets and Montgomery. 

A Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized in 1872. At present it has abont fifty 
members, nnder the pastorate of Rev. Mr. 
Franklin. A good Sunday school is main- 
tained. 

The school is an excellent one, with two 
departments, and an average attendance of 
about sixty children. 

A Masonie lodge, which was originally 
organized at Lynchburg, was moved to this 
place about 1876. They meet in the room 
with the Odd Fellows. The officers are M. 
VY. B. Montgomery, Master; John Adams, 
Senior Warden; W. W. Feliz, Junior War- 
den; and William Young, Secretary. 

The Odd Fellows lodge’was also organized 
in Lynchburg and removed to Opdyke. The 
present officers are George C.,Hutson, N. G.; 
J. J. Jones, V. G.; Alonzo Gibson, Record- 
ing Secretary; und J. W. Estes, Permanent 
Secretary. 

A post office was festablished in 1872, and 
W.S. Alexander was the first Postmaster. 
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The present Postmaster is J. C. Tucker. The 
village contains about 200 inhabitants, and 
is an enterprising, stirring little town. 

The railroad has been of great benefit to 
Pendleton Township, and has increased the 
value of property greatly since it was built. 
So far, Moore’s Prairie Township is without 
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| railroads; but as there are several projected 


roads, and which when built may give it 
railroad facilities, so the people live in hope. 
There are no villages in Moore’s Prairie 
Township, nor manufacturing industries. It 
is an agricultural region entirely, and as 
such is not surpassed in the county. 
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ROME TOWNSHIP—TOPOGRAPHICAL AND PHYSICAL FEATURES—OCCUPATION BY WHITE PEOPLE 
—WHO THE PIONEERS WERE—THE MAXWELLS AND OTHERS—HARDSHIPS AND TRIALS— 
MILLS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS—TOWNSHIP OFFICERS—SCHOOLS AND 
CHURCHES—VILLAGE OF ROME—GROWTH, IMPROVEMENT, ETC. 


“Another land more bright than this, 
To our dim sight appears, 
Aud on our way to it we'll soon 
Again be pioneers.” 
— William Ross Wallace. 

IGH upon sixty years have been gath- 
ered into the Great Cemetery of the 

ages, since the first pioneers came to this 
division of the county. Thirty years are a 
generation’s lifetime, and thus the period 
alloted to two generations have passed. A 
few of the “old guard” remain, but they 
are fast hastening to the solemn valley where 
“‘Death sits robed in his all-sweeping 
shadow.” The life of man npon the earth 
is short. Even his “threescore and ten 
years” are but a swing of the pendulum of 
the clock of Time. Were it not for the duty 
which, acted upon, becomes a part of our 
moral nature, it would be hardly worth while 
to undertake any great labors, to harbor any 
wearing anxieties We would be as children 
building play-honses of sand upon the shore, 
and little caring how we build, for the driv- 
ing wave, pulsating to the heart throbs of 
old ocean, would soon erase all results of our 
task and toil. But while life is short, society 

* By W. 1. Perrin. 


is long. ‘'Men may come and men may go,” 
but society remains forever—an edifice whose 
foundations were laid when it was found 
“not good for man to be alone.” Each gen- 
eration adds a story, solid and beautiful, 
polished in the similitude of a palace; or, 
unsteady and shapeless, daubed with untem- 
pered mortar. 

The advent of the pioneers is now but a 
dream of the past—it is a book, the pages of 
which are turned. Few now remember when 
the first cabin was erected in Rome Town- 
ship, and when the first man came to its ter- 
ritory. Rome, it is said, was not built in a 
day, neither was Rome Township settled in a 
day. Its occupation by white people extends 
over a period of several years, from the time 
the first adventurous pioneer wandered into 
the section now embraced in Rome until the 
land was all taken up. The first comers were 
people who sought homes here becanse land 
was cheap and game plenty. Many of them 
were hunters, and spent much time in their 
favorite pastime. 

Rome Township lies in the north tier of 
townships in the county, northwest of Mount 
Vernon, and is bounded north by Marion 
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Ceunty, east by Field Township, sonth by 
Shiloh, west by Grand Prairie, and is known 
and designated in the Congressional survey 
as Township 1 south, and Range 2 east. 
The surface is generally level, or slightly 
undulating, and divided between prairie and 
woodland, the latter predominating, and 
covered originally with oak, hickory, walnut, 
sassafras, wild cherry, ete. The principal 
stream is a branch of Big Muddy, which has 
its sonree in the north part of the township. 
No railroads intersect it, but the country is 
thoroughly a farming one, and is ocenpied 
by a set of thrifty and industrious farmers. 
Corn, wheat, oats, hay, ete., are the principal 
crops. But little attention is paid to stock- 
raising, except horses. 

The first settlers in what is now Rome 
Township are supposed to have been the 
Maxwells. Mr. Johnson says there were 
three brothers, viz., Robert, William and 
Archibald Maxwell. Another authority, how- 
ever, says that Robert and Archibald were 
the sons of William Maxwell, and that the 
latter came about 1816-17, locating on See- 
tion 7. He was from Bourbon County, Ky., 
and sold out and left here abont 1824. He 
is “escribed as a man somewhat wild, dis- 
sipated and reckless, and when under the 
influence of whisky, a little dangerous. His 
boys would have choked him to death on one 
oceasion, for some of his devilment, but for 
the interference of the neighbers. He was 
a good kind of man when sober, but, like 
hundreds of others, even at the present day, 
he let whisky steal his senses and then he 
was almost ungevernable. 
and Archibald Maxwell, came soon after him, 


His sons, Robert 


and Robert Maxwell entered the first tract of 


land in Jefferson County, and paid the full 
price iu cash for it. He lived in Section 11, 
northwest of where Mr. Bruce now lives. 
Archibald Maxwell died in the county, and 


had quite a large family; Robert had no 
family but awife. He left his property with 
M. D. Bruce, and went back to Kentucky 
about 1848-50, where both he and his wife 
died. Mr. Bruce settled up his estate by 
order of the court, and after paying Maxwell’s 
debts, turned over the residue to the County 
Treasury. 

William Goins was an early settler here, 
and kept a tavern, one of the first kept in 
the county. He had a bad reputation, and 
was accused of being connected with horse- 
thieves, counterfeiters, and all sorts of law- 
He finally left, for the good 
of the community, as detailed in a preceding 
His tavern was the head-quarters 
of a band who committed, as was supposed, 
many dark deeds. Even murders were at- 
tributed to them. But as the country set- 
tled np, a better class of people came in, and 
the lawless band who frequented Goins’ 
tavern were cleaued out, and. like their king- 
bee, Goins, were foreed to leave for the 
good of the country. 

Davis and Philip Whitesides, brothers-in- 
law of Thomas Jordan, settled in Jordan’s 
Prairie very early. They were noted tight- 
ers, and considered the bullies of the neigh- 
borhood. Billington Taylor, originally from 
South Carolina, was also an early settler in 
this township, as well as his son-in-law, Nel- 
son. The latter, however, finally went to 
Salt Lake and joined the Mormons. A Mr. 
McDaniel settled in the South end of Jordan’s 
Prairie, and died there. Mr. M. D. Bruce 
came in 1838, with his father, and were from 
Tennessee. The elder Brnee was known as 
one of the best farmers in the county. James 
Lewty settled early, but sold ont and went to 
Texas. He afterward returned to this county 
and died. Arba Andrews located in this 
township, aud built the first horse mill in 
this part of the county. 


less characters. 


chapter. 
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Thus the township was settled, and the 
wilderness reclaimed from its wild and natu- 
ral state, and converted into a fine agrieult- 
ural region. But the labor required to do 
this was great, and required many years to 
“accomplish. When we consider the rude 
simplicity of the times, and the few and in- 
ferior implements the people had to work 
with, we find ourselves wondering that they 
succeeded in their great work. Their mil] 
facilities were meager, and as rude as the 
implements they had to work their farms 
with. The latter consisted of bull-tongue 
and shovel-plows, and the old “ Cary,” with 
the wooden mold-board These were made 
by Arba Andrews, who was the first black- 
smith, as well as the proprietor of the 
first horse mill. He is said to liave been 
quite a “mechanical genius.” He made 
plows and stocked them for the farmers. He 
built a horse mill, the first mill in the town- 
ship, an institution largely patronized for 
miles around, and a great accommodation to 
the people. He also made all sorts of agri- 
cultural implements, such as plows and har. 
rows, and even essayed horse-power thresh- 
ing-machines. He put up the first steam 
mill in the township, but previously operated 
a horse-power circular saw mill, and earlier 
had a wind-power mill for grinding corn, 
and earlier stil], a common horse mill. This 
steam mill stood a little sonth of Rome Vil- 
lage, and Squire Carpenter now has the 
original engine in his mill. Several other 
horse mills were put up in the township in 
early times, but the history of one is the 
history of all. 

/ The educational history of Rome is similar 
to that of other portions of the county. So 
much has already been said upon the subject, 
that but little can be added here. The first 
schoolhouse in the township was a log cabin, 
18x18 feet, on the land of M. D. Bruce, and 
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is still standing. The first school in it was 
taught by Mahulda Martin, who came here 
with her parents from Kentucky. Other 
early teachers were William Dill, 5S. An- 
drews, now a merchant in Centralia, and C. 
Andrews. The township now has eight good, 
substantial schoolhouses, and supports good 
schools. 

The township is well supplied with 
churches, and if the people are not religions 
it is their own fault. Among the churches 
are Pleasant Hill Baptist Church, Ebenezer 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Rome Village. 
Pleasant Hill Baptist Church was organized 
about 1850-52, and among the original mem- 
bers were freemen and Mary Walker, B. B. 
Harvey and wife, James Ward and wife, Levi 
Williams and wife, and R. Whitlock and wife, 
It was formed in a log cabin, and the first 
preacher was Elder James Keel, now dead. 
The present church was built in 1867, is a 
frame 34x40 feet, and cost $1,375. It has 
122 members, under the pastorate of Elder 
W. W. Hay, of Moant Vernon. It has a 
good Sunday school, with an attendance of 
eighty to ninety, of which Andrew Riley is 
Superintendent. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South 
was organized in 1863. Among the first 
members were Elijah Wimberly and wife, S. 
W. Carpenter and family. The present 
membership is about ninety, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. C. M. Whitson. A Sunday 
schoo] is kept up, under the present su- 
perintendence of J. M. McCormick. The 
ehurchis an excellent brick edifice, built 
about 1865-66, and is 34x50 feet in dimen- 
sion. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in Rome 
Village was built about 1867, is 36x40 feet, 
and cost about $3,000. It has some fifty 
members, and Rev. Mr. Boyer is pastor. A 
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Sunday school is maintained, of which Will- 
iam Ayers is Superintendent. 

Originally. this portion of the county was 
embraced in Grand Prairie Precinct, but 
when the county, in 1869, adopted township 
organization, it beeame Rome Township, and 
Since 
township organization, the following is a 
complete list of township officers: 

Supervisors. —G. L. Cummings, 1870; Will- 
iam Wood, 1871-72; W. A. Boggs, 1873; G. 
L. Cummings, 1874; Robert White. 1875; 
Robert White, 1876; G. L. Cummings, 1877; 
J. V. Bruce, 1878; Matthew Tilford, 1879; 
Matthew Tilford, 1880; Matthew Tilford, 
1881; W. Snow, 1882; A. J. Riley, 1883. 

Town Clerks.—J. D. R. Brown, 1870-738; 
J. M. Thompson, 1874; A. J. Riley, 1875; 
A. J. Riley, 1876; J. M. Thompson, 1877; 
A, J. Riley, WS7S; W. Cobb, 1879. J. H. 
Rupe, 1880; J. H. Rupe, 1881; G. W. Lee, 
SSB Gi, Wh Ibee, ISR 

Assessors.—J. V. Bruce, 1870-73; T. W. 
Self, 1874; T. W. Self, 1875; R. Casey, 1876; 
J. H. Clayburn, 1877; Matthew Tilford, 
1878; B. J. Hawkins, 1879; W. Cobb, 1880; 
J. M. Thompson, 1881; R. White, 1882; M. 
Jennings, 1583. 

Collectors.—R. White, 1872; R. F. Casey, 
1873; J. D. Bruce, 1874; Matthew Tilford, 
1675; J. D. Brnce, 1876; J. D. Bruce, 1877; 
J. M. Kellogg, i878; J. N. Brown, 1879; 
J. N. Brown, 1880; M. Jennings, 1581; W. 
Talbott. 1852; F. W. Purcell, 1883. 

School Treasurers.—W. S. Hodges, 1872- 
78; B. P. Maxfield, 1874; W. bP. Fizer, 1875; 
W. P. Fizer, 1876; W. P. Fizer, 1877; Ed- 
wiu Puffer, 1578; J. M. MeCormick, 1879; 
B. P. Maxfield, 1880; B. P. Maxiield, 1881; 
J.T. McConnell, 1882; B. P. Maxfield, 1883. 

Highway Commissioners.—W. P. Fizer, 
J. R. Ward, J. Sannders, H. Milburn, Will- 
iam Snow, E. D. Puffer, Hiram Williams, 


received the name from the village. 


R. Tate, M. D. Bruce, R. Baltzell, T. Pat: 
ton, R. White. 

Justices of ihe Peace.—Rt. M. Breeze, J. 
M. B. Gaston, William Snow, John Tilford, 
W. 8. Rupe, J. M. B. Gaston, J. H. Ward, 
J. M. B. Gaston, J. Roberts. 

Constables.—F. M. Pureell, D. Copple, J. 
F. Caldwell, S. T. Caldwell, J. N. Hawkins, 
8S. N. Dakes, J. N. Hawkins. 

Politically, the township is pretty evenly 
divided between Democrats and Republicans, 
while the Greenbackers hold the balance of 
power. In old times, this section was large- 
ly Democratic. The first voting place was 
at James Bates’ house, but was afterward 
moved to Rome; the vote polled was simali—- 
from 130 to 140—and the precinct was a 
good deal larger in extent than Rome Towu- 
ship now is. The township has always been 
patriotic, and turned ont soldiers in the Black 
Hawk, Mexican and late civil war. M. D. 
Bruce and 5. W. Carpenter are old Black 
Hawk soldiers. Indians were plenty in this 
section when the first whites came, and there 
are those living who still remember the noble 
red men, and saw them often as they hunted 
the wild game of the woods. withont the 
benefit of soap and breeches. Mr. Brnee 
well remembers the noted chief Whitefeather. 
He was a rather intelligent Indian, and spoke 
very good Kinglish. _ 

Village of Rome.—Rome, not the mistress 
of the world, seated upon her seven hills, 
bunt the little, unpretentious village in this 
township, was laid out March 14, 1849, by 
Arba Andrews, and the survey made by L. F. 
Casey. It is situated on the east part of the 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of Section 13, and comprised four blocks of 
five lots each. Andrews afterward made an 
| addition (December 15, 1857) on the west, 
| nearly equal in extent to the original town. 

The first house was put up by or for John 
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Bostwick for a grocery, as saloons were then 
called. He oceupied it about three years, 
and then went to Mount Vernon, and while 
absent from Rome John Caldwell sold goods 
in his house. He afterward returned and 
oecupied it again himself. Since his day, 
Dr. Hart, Lakin & Branson, Swain, Thomas 
Pace, Harlow and others have used it as a 
business house, but it is now the reception 
parlor of astable. The next honse erected 
was a hotel, built by Andrew Harmon, and 
the third was put up by J. R. Brown, a me- 
ehanic. William Parker was the village 
blacksmith. Hiram Milburn built a store- 
house in 1853, and the next year built a 
hotel. It is related of this house, or the 
frame of it, that it blew down with two men 
on the joists, and fell all ma_ pile, but no- 
body was hurt. Milburn and West bought 
Lewty’s Mill, which stood about a mile from 
Rome, and moved it into the town. Isaac 
Pierson added a carding machine toit. James 
Sursa opened a grocery store, and in 1854— 
55, Henry Blalock built a house at the south 
end of town, and opened a stock of goods, 
but in afew years later sold cut to Dr. Jones. 
A schoolhouse was built in 1854, and some 
years later (during the war) a chureh, and in 
1869 the brick church was built, and thus 
the village became quite a moral httle place. 
The Doctors of Rome have heen Jones, 
Booth, Murphy, Darter & Burns, Burns & 
Ayres, Ayres & Darter, Skillings, Young, 
Nichols, Mabry, Clark, Bradford, et al. 

The town was named for Rome, N. Y., 
and not for the capital of the Roman Em- 
pire. Mr. Andrews, the father of the place, 
came from near Rome, N. Y., and named it 
in honor of that place. When the post office 
was established at Andrews’ house in 1830, 
it was called Jordan’s Prairie Post Office. 
But when Rome was laid out, it was moved 
to town, and it was then found that there was 
oanther Rome in the State, and some other 


name must be selected. Dr. Jones, who be- 
lieved in “shooting on the spot” any man 
who would “ haul down the American flag,” 
named the post office for Gen. Dix, the author 
of that patriotic injunction, and Dix Post 
Office it has since remained. Rome became 
the voting place of Jordan’s Prairie in 1852, 
and when the township was formed in 1569, 
it remained the polling place. 

Rome was incorporated in 1866, and S. 
W. Carpenter, Hiram Milburn, Hay- 
worth, J. J. Maxey and Dr. Nichols were the 
Trustees. An Odd Fellows Lodge was in- 
stituted June 12, 1869, and the following 
were the first officers: James Robinson, N. 
G.; L. Leflingwell, V. G.; J. N. Maxey, See- 
retary, and C. Douchet. Treasurer. The 
membership at present is twenty-three, and 
the officers are George Watson, N. G.; 5. 
Davis, V. G.; ——- Hays, Secretary, and J. 
D. MeMeens, Treasurer. : 

A Masonic lodge was organized October 4, 
1874, and the first officers were John F. 
Robb, W. M.; Robert F. Casey, 8. W.; G. 
L. Cummings, J. W.: John C. McConnell, 
Treasnrer; Thomas W. McNeeley, Secretary’ 
The present roll of officers are as follows: 
R. F. Casey, Master; F. M. Purcell, Senior 
Warden; 5. B. Bogan, Junior Warden; H. H. 
Hutehison, Treasurer; G. W. Lee, Secretary. 
and the records show thirty-six members. 

The present business of Rome is: R. F. 
Casey, dry goods; Dr. W. E. Bradford, drugs 
and dry goods; H. Williams, groceries; 5. 
W. Carpenter & Son, grist mill; David 
Thompson, wood-shop; Miller & Shinning, 
blacksmith shop; Rache! Bruce and daugh- 
ter, millinery store; William NKyser, furni- 
ture store; James Fields, boot and shoe shop; 
one schoolhouse, in which two teachers are 
emploved; two churches, and Drs. Tucker, 
Bogan and Bradford, physicians. The town, 
though old in years, has never grown to very 
large proportions, and never will, but it is 
quite a business little place. 
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SPRING GARDEN TOWNSHIP—GENERAL DESCRIPTION AND TOPOGRAPIY—SETTLEMENT OF TUE 
WHITES—THEIR EARLY TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS—ROADS, MILLS, ETC.—SCHOULS 
AND CHURCHES— TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS —SPRING GARDEN VILLAGE— 
ITS GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT, ETC., ETC. 


“This cannot last; 
For [ am of the mould that loathes to breathe 
The air of multitudes.””-— Duniel Boone. 


Ne place it oeeupies in the great seveular 
movement of human history. 
catch the “inereasing purposes” which run 
through the ages, we must learn to look at 
them in the widely separated epoehs which 
mark the decline and fall, the rise and 
growth of political empire. Though to-day 
be a yesterday and though the morrow shall 
be as to-day, it still remains to be seen that 
the subtle elements of historical change and 


development are constantly at work witha | 


transforming power which is the more or 
less efficient in its results because it is invis- 
ible in its operation. If we would clearly 
discern the fact of human progress in know]. 
edge and virtue, we must look at the file 
leaders of humanity not as they mark time 
in the pauses and breathing spells of the 
daily mareh, but as they set up the trophies 
which signalize the turning points of hnman 
destiny, wheth>r it be some decisive battle 
which saves Europe from the domination of 
the Persian civilization, as at Marathon, or a 
transfer of the world's seepter from Pagan 
to Christian hands, as typified by the con- 
yersion of Constantine. And in like manner, 
if we wonld clearly perceive the progress 


* By W. IL. Perrin. 


If we would 


' that has been made by the separate nations 


of the world now competing with each other 


| for the prizes of plaee and power, we must 
\7O age fully understands itself or the | 


contemplate their history in its periodic 
times and not in its daily revolutions. 
At this distance of time from the feeble 


| beginning of the progress and development 
- of this county, a point has been reached from 


which a survey may be made of the steps 
that have so far been taken. Although we 


| may look back with pride at the progress we 


have made, yet our retrospection must neces- 
sarily be tempered with some grief for the 
loss of those who bore an honorable part in 
the great work of subduing the wilderness 
and transforming it into the “spring gar- 
den ” of loveliness. They made history, little 
revking who might come aftor them to write 
and read it. The greatest honor that we ean 


_ pay them is to perpetuate their names upon 
| the pages of the history they themselves 


made. 

Spring Garden Township is situated in 
the south tier of townships in the county, 
and takes in quite a little corner of Moore's 


' Prairie, as fine a body of land as lies ont of 


doors. Many exeellent farms are seen in 
this section, and corn, oats and wheat are the 


principal crops. Some fruit is raised and if 


_ more attention was paid to it than there is, 


it would be much better for the farming 


community. It has been very satisfaetorily 
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demonstrated in late years that wheat in 
Southern Illinois is an uncertain crop, and 
the farmers sooner or later must see the ad- 
vantage of stock-raising and fruit-growing 
in this region. Spring Garden is bounded on 
the north by Dodds Township, on the east by 
Moore’s Prairie Township, on the south by 
Franklin County, on the west by Elk Prairie 
Township, and is designated in the Govern- 
ment survey as Township 4 south, Range 3 
east, of the Third Principal Meridian. In 
the woodland portion the timber is that sim- 
ilar to other portions of the county. The 
streams are Casey’s Fork of Big Muddy, 
Atchison’s Creek, Gun Creek, Poplar Branch, 
ete. Casey’s Fork runs south and touches 
the west side of the township; Atchison’s 
Creek flows west through the west part and 
empties into Casey’s Fork, while Gun Creek 
and Poplar Branch have their source in the 
northeast and east portions of the township 
and pass out through Section 33 on the south 
line. 

The settlement of Spring Garden Town- 
ship dates back sixty-five years or more. 
Among the early settlers we may mention the 
Smiths, some cf the <Atchisons, James 
Pritchett, Thomas Hopper, John D. Vaughn, 
Wiley Prigmore, Uriah Compton, John Hull, 
Nathaniel Wyatt, E. Crane, James McCann, 
Nathaniel Morgan, Thomas Softly, 
Armstrong, Matthew Kirk, William Harmon, 
Richard and Reuben Sweeton, Daniel Parrett, 
ete., ete. 

The Smiths and Hopper are supposed to 
have settled here as early as 1816, but they 
were probably not here quite so early as 
that. Of the Smiths there was Isaac Smith 
and one or two sons, oneof whom was named 
Abram. Hopper was the father of Abram 
Smith’s wife, and they were all from Ten- 

He settled on Section 1 and died 
Abram Smith hada large family of 


nhessee. 
there. 
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children, some of whom are still living. His 
father, Isaac Smith, was an Old-School Bap- 
tist preacher. He organized a church of 
tuat faith very early in a log cabin on Ben- 
jamin Smith’s farm. Solomon Goddard and 
Noble Anderson were also preachers. The 
latter was quite an eccentric character. 
Uriah Compton settled at the old springs 
called the Compton Springs, and from which 
the township finally receivedits name. He was 
a very early settler and improved the springs, 
making them quite a resort. Wiley Prig- 
more was an early hatter, when hats were 
manufactured at home instead of being 
bought at the stores. Pritchett settled on 
Section 1 and was from Tennessee. He was 
a carpenter, and has a son, George Pritchett, 
still living here. Two of Barton Atchison’s 
sons were among the early settlers. Wyatt 
settled near the Compton Springs, and is 
represented as a very excellent man. Mor- 
gan was a good farmer and died in the town- 
ship. Hull settled near Crane’s mill and 


| acted in the capacity of miller for Crane, 


' township. 


who owned a horse mill. Hull was a large 
man and an Irishman, and. like the majority 
of his race, was extremely fond of a “ dhrap 


| of the craythur,” and when a little “ tight,” 
/ was quite as fond of a fight. 


MeCann was 
from Tennessee, aud came first to Montgom- 
ery County, and from there went to Madison 
County; then came here and settled in this 
Softly came early. He was a 


. plain but snecessful farmer; was a candidate 


once for the Legislature, but an unsuccess- 
ful one. He was as strong as Sampson, 
somewhat addicted to drink, and when un- 
der the influence of liquor was quarrelsome 
and always ready for a fight. Alexander was 
a very early settler; he was a cripple and 
went on crutches. Finally he moved into 
Franklin County. Kirk had a large family, 
aud many of them are still living. 
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The Sweetons and Harmon were early 
settlers, but of them we know little beyond 
the faet of their settlement. Parrett settled 
about one mile from Spring Garden. He was 
a strict. close, but bonest man, and a mem- 
ber of the old “ Hardshell ” Baptist Church. 
William Davis and William Braden were early 
ministers of the Baptist Church, as well as 
early settlers of the township. 

Of a little later date came a number of 
settlers, among whom we may mention Johu 
D. Vaughn, who came abont 1830 or 18382. 
He came from Madison County here, but 
was originally from Tennessee, and settled on 
Section 22. He died eveninally in Dodds 
Township, and buried at the Arnold 
Graveyard inthat township. He had twelve 
children. and ten of them grew up and 
raised families of their own. Many descend- 
Mr. Vaughn was a 
a liberal-spirited man, full of energy and 


is 


ants are still living here. 


enterprise, and did much to better the con- 
ditivun of the neighborhood in which he 


lived. 


He engaged in a general mercantile busi- | 


ness, aud would exchange goods for pelts and 
These he would haul to St. 
Louis by wagon. bringing back goods in re. 
turn. He was also a carpenter, and built 
many houses in the township. But finally he 
was unfortunate in becoming surety for 
friends, through which means he lost heav- 
ily and died a comparatively poor mau. He 
was ever ready to take hold of anything to 
make money. On one oceasion he and his 
son Christopher G. hired to some cattle 
dealers to drive cattle from this seetion up 
into Michigan, a distauce of about 600 miles, 
for which he received 75 cents per day and 
his son 00 cents per day. 


venison hams. 


Returning home, 
they walked the entire distance, often walk- 
ing forty miles a day. 


The struggles, the hard times and dangers | 
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to which the pioueers were exposed in the 
early history of this division of the county is 
but the same as noticed in other chapters of 
this volume. One of the most trying difti- 
culties was the procuring of bread, which 
sometimes could not ba obtained at all, The 
mortar and pestle was the usual resort until 
horse mills made their appearance. One of 
the first horse mills in this section was 
Crane’s, which was liberally patronized by 
the people. But, as the country settled np, 
other and better mills were built, and this 
trouble passed away, as did all the difficul- 
ties of the early settlers. 5 

Who taught the first school in what is now 
Spring Garden Township we cannot say, nor 
can we give the exact location of the first 
schoolhouse in the towuship. The early 
schools and schoolhouses were of the usual 
primitive kind. The township now has six 
comfortable schoolhouses, situated in Sec- 
tions 11, 16, 21, 29, 31, andat Spring Gar 
den Village, in which good schools are 
taught each year. 

The chureh history of the township is 
somewhat limited, at least so far as church 
editices go. But religious meetings were 
held early, and a number of the early settlers 
were ministers of the Old-School Baptist 
Church. Among these were William Davis, 


| William Braden, Solomon Goddard, Isaac 


Smith and Noble Anderson. Of these. the 
latter, perhaps, was the leader. He preached 
the Gospel to the simple pioueers pure and 
unadulterated as he understood it, not for 
pelf, but solely for the good of mankind, and 
becanse, as some of his ueighbors used to 
say, he was too lazy to do anything else. 
There was within him the smoldering tires 
of a rough eloquence, that, when once in his 
pulpit and warmed to his work, were soon 
fanned into fierce tlames, as he drew fright- 


ful pictures of an angry God or the horrors 
16 
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of a literal hell of fire and brimstone. 
favorite expression of his was, “ my brether- 
ing and sistering, the world is as round as a 
horse’s head and ten times rounder.” What 
meaning he intended to convey by the 
phrase no one seems to know—or care. Such 
was Elder Anderson, and such as he was, he 
never seemed to tire of proclaiming to the 
world that he was not “ashamed to own his 
Lord and Master.” Whether this compliment 


A 


was returned or not is wholly immaterial to , 


Elder Anderson was no 
band-box preacher. He was not a Beecher, 
a Talmage, a monkey, nor afool. He was a 
humble, sincere, great pioneer preacher, 
with fists like a maul and a voice like the 
roar of a Numidian lion, and thus arrayed 
and equipped with the two-edged sword of 
faith, he went forth upon his mission and 
waked the echoes of the primeval forests as 
he proclaimed in his rude, wild eloquence 
ihe promises of the Gospel. 


this narrative. 


Elder Smith organized a church of the | 


Hardshell Baptist persuasion in the neigh- 
borhood, and among its early members were 
many of the pioneer families of Spring Gar- 
den Township. 


Church buildings are scarce | 


| Kirk, 1875; 


ago, this became Spring Garden Township. 
Since then the following is a complete list 
of township officers: 

Supervisors. —W. S. Bunessus, 1870; C. 
M. Brown, 1871-72; J. F. Carroll, 1873 to 
1875; T. Anglen, 1876-77; Benjamin Smith, 
1878; J. F. Carroll, 1879-80; C. M. Brown, 
1881; J. W. Peavler, 1882; C. M. Brown, 
1883, the present incumbent. 

Town Clerks. —T. S. Vaughn, 1872; T. S. 
Vaughn, 1873; G. M. Kirk, 1$74; G. 
Rh. J. Prince, 1876; R. 
Prince, 1877; R. J. Prince, 1878; W. 
Davis, 1879; W. P. Davis, i880; W. 
Davis, 1881; E. P. Bevis, 1882; EK. 
Bevis, 1883, the present incumbent. 

Assessors.—T, Anglen, 1872 to 1875; W. 
A. Clark, i876; T. W. Davis, 1877; A. Pas- 


wot & 


‘ley, 1878 to 1880; T. Anglen, 1851; A. Pas- 


in the township, but religious meetings are— 


held in many of the schoolhouses and the 


morals of the community are looked after by | 


the ministers of the neighboring churches. 
Spring Garden Township is untuuched by 
railroads, but its citizens live in hope that 


some of the projected roads will strike them. | 


The wagon roads of the township are equal 
in quality and quantity to other portions of 
the county, and bridges span the streams 
where many of the more important roads 
cross them. 

Originally this township was included in 
Elk Prairie and Moore's Prairie Election 
Precincts, but when the county adopted 
township organization, some fifteen years 


ley, 1853; W. A. Clark, 1883, uow in office. 

Collectors.—J. W. Peavler, 1872; J. W. 
Peavler, 1873; F. M. Carroll, 1874; J. W. 
Marshall, 1875; F. M. Carroll, 1876; T. J. 
Bevis, 1877; F. M. Carroll, 1878; J. W. 
Peavler, 1879; R. N. Prigmore, 1880; J. W. 
Peavier, 1881; L. E. Lloyd, 1882; F. M. 
Carroll, 1883, now in office. 

Schoo] Treasurers.-—Anderson Clark, 1874; 
Anderson Clark, 1875; J. Ve Marshall, 
1876; J. W. Marshall, 1877; T. H. Bernard, 
1878; Joseph Jones, 1879; Joseph Jones, 
1880 to 1882; T. H. Bernard, 1883, present 
ineumbent. 

Highway Commissioners.—G. Peavler, J. 
M. Dunean, S. L. Dunbar, Benjamin Smith, 
T. A. Stringer, C. H. Howard, J. E. Hopper, 
T. A. Stringer, C. H. Howard, 8. L. Dunbar, 
Benjamin Smith, G. W. Page, ete. 

Justices of the Peace.—J. W. Marshall, 
R. G. Cook, J. M. MeKinney, Charles How- 
ard, J. M. McKinney, J. Johnson, J. M 
MeKinney, J. Johnson and A. P. Clark. 

Constables.—Silas J. Arlow, W. A. Clark, 
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J. W. Clinton, R. N. Prigmore, C. A. Me- 
Cullough, L. Harmon, C. A. McCullough 
and L. Harmon. 


~ The village of Spring Garden is one of | 


the old towns of Jefferson County. It was 
surveyed and laid ont by L. F. Casey for 
James F. Dunean and John S. Lucas, Octo- 
ber 24, 1848, and is situated about twelve 
riles nearly south of Mount Vernon, on Sec- 
tion 22 of this township. W. W. Creek put 
up a house on the site of the town and com- 
menced business the year before the place 
was laid out. Creek was a brother-in-law to 
Michael Fitzgerrell and bonght land from 
him. In the winter of 1850-51, James E. 
Cox put up a house in which he kept grocer- 
jes and furniture. About this time Duncan 
sold out and left, and John H. Wyatt went 
in with Lucas in the mercantile business. 
He remained with him a while; was then 
with Hawkins, then with Prigmore, and then 
—died. The first hotel was built by James 
M. Williams. He owned a farm in the 
neighborhood, which he traded to Creek for 


his interest in the village, put up a house | 


and succeeded well. He built the brick 
hotel] in 1859-60. Joseph Williams built ‘a 
honse in 1853, and the next year his brother 
Henry went into business with him. 

In 1854, W. B. Anderson laid out an addi- 
tion to the town, comprising six blocks of 
two lots each, and two of four lots each. 


The first mill in the place was built 
by Driver & Pollock, and was a steam 
mill. This was a great curiosity here 


in those early days to the people, who had 
been used mostly to horse mills. Many came 
miles to see this modern wonder. The fol- 
lowing incident is related of this mill: One 
night soon after its completion, when quite 
a number of people had come in to see it, 


the proprietors, somewhat elated at their 
snecess in the mill business, and to celebrate 
their growing propserity, drank deeply, and 
the miller, who was a green hand, crowded 
on steam until the speed was so great that 
the mill stones burst into fragments, scaring 
the proprietors, spectators and employes half 
to death and making a grand “ scatterment” 
of all present. James lt. Combs came to the 
town in 1854, and finally got an interest in 
the mill. He was an enterprising man; mar- 
ried Mrs. Compton, engaged in merchandis- 
ing and finally died. Wiley Prigmore moved 
into the town in 1556. One Joshna Kilabrew 
opened a store, and some time later was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Williams, and he by John 
Clinton. Driver & Pollock’s mi!) finally went: 
down and Harvey Williams built one some 
distance from town. Among the physicians 
of the place are Drs. Bernard, Reed, Cox 
and Hughey. The two latter left in a few 
Drs. Bernard and Reed were buth 
from Tennessee. An excellent schoolhouse 
was built in 1857, which is still doing duty. 
Carrol! and Scott have carried on blacksmith- 
ing here for many years, sometimes in part- 
nership and sometimes each for himself. 

Upon the building of the St. Louis & 
Southeastern Railroad (now tho Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad), and the springing np 
of the towns of Opdyke and Belle Rive, they 
have drawn heavily on Spring Garden. Sev- 
eral of the stanch citizens and business 
men of Spring Garden moving to those 
places on acconnt of the railroad facilities. 
Spring Garden, perhaps, has passed the 
zenith of its glory and prosperity, and is 
now on the down grade to desolation and ob- 
scurity, unless some of the railroads now in 
contemplation pass it. Then its properous 
days may return. 


years. 
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CHAPTER mL 


WEBBER TOWNSHIP—INTRODUCTION AND DESCRIPTION — BOUNDARIES, 
EARLY SETTLEMENT—PIONEER LIFE AND TRIALS—PIGEON 


TOPOGRAPHY, ETC.— 
POST OFFICE—A LAW SUIT— 


TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS—SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES—MARLOW, BLUFORD, ETC., ETC. 


‘And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said— 
‘They are gone.’ ’’—Holmes. 
HAT impulse which forces each genera- 
tion to do something, however small, to 
make the world wiser, better and happier 
than they found it, the struggles aud sor- 
rows through whieh each generation passes 
in the accomplishment of the self-imposed 
yet imperative task, are the snblimest trag- 
Upon this theme Carlyle 
has said. “Generation after generation takes 


edies of history. 


to itself the form of a body and, issu:ng forth 
from the Cimmerian night, appears Heaven’s 


mission. What force and fire is in each he 
expends. One grinding in the mill of in- | 


dustry, one, hunter-like, climbing the Alpine 
heights of science, one madly dashed to 
pieces on the rocks of strife, warring with 
his fellov—-and then the heayen-sent is re- 
called; his earthly vesture falls away, and 
soon, even to sense, becomes a shaduw, Thus, 
like a Gol-ereated, fire-breathing spirit, we 


emerge from the Inane. Earth's monntains 


are leveled, her seas are filled np in ont | 


Gan the earth, which is but dead 
and a vision, resist spirits, which are reality 


passage. 


and are alive? On the hardest adamant some 
footprint of us is stamped in The last rear 


of the host will real traces of the earliest | 


van. But whence? Oh Heaven, whither? 
Sense knows not; faith knows net; only that 
it is through mystery into mystery, from 
God to Gol.” aber | 


*By W. HU. Perrin. 


When we remember how un- 


| 
il 


certain is life at best, and that its average 
duration is not more than forty years, nearly 
half of which is spent in preparing to live, 
the wonder is that man is not content to stay 
where he finds himself, “ to let well enough 
alone,” and do as little for posterity as pos- 
sible. But spurred up and on by the divine 
impulse, he can neither explain nor resist, he 
labors as if life were to last a thousand 
years; as if his eyes were to see the harvest 
from the seed he plants, his soul rejoices at 
the onward and upward march he aids. 
Webber comprises one of the east tier of 


' townships of the county and lies east of 


Mount Vernon. It is bounded north by Far- 
rington Township, east by Wayne County, 
south by Pendleton Township, west by 
Monnt Vernon Township, and according to 
the Congressional survey is Township 2 
sonth, Range + east, of the Third Principal 
Meridian. The surface of the townsbip is 
somewhat rough and broken, and is mostly 
timbered land, bnt takes in a small portion 
of Long Prairie. The timber growth is sev: 
eral kinds of oak, black hiekory, wild cher- 
ry, sassafras, hazel, etc. The streams are 
Puncheon Camp Creek, which received its 
peculiar name from the puncheon camps 
erected along its banks by the early hnaters; 
Bear Creek, Four Mile Creek and Two Mile 


Creek. Puneheon Camp Creek rises north- 


| east of Mount Vernon and empties ints 


Horse Creek; Bear Creek has its source in a 
sulphur spring on Pope's farm and runs east 
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and north into the Puncheon Camp Creek. 
Tour Mile Creek empties intd the Skillet 
Fork of the Little Wabash. Black Oak 
Ridge, running nearly through the center of 
the tuwnship, forms a water-shod, the waters 
on the east side flowing into the Skillet, 
Fork, tinally reach the Ohio River, while 
those on the west side flow into Big Muddy, 
and thence through it to the Mississippi. 
The products of the township are grain, stock 
and fruit. The latter of late years is receiving 
considerable attention, apples being mostly 
grown, and to which the township seems 
well adapted. 

To particularize each settlement in the 
county and tell just where each family set- 
tled as they came in is not a task easily ae- 
complished. A list of the early settlers of 
the county has been given in different chap- 
ters, but it has been impossible to locate 
them all. 
Township we may mention the following: 
Jaeol Norton, Isaac Casey, Danicl Seott, 
Word Webber, H. Wade, William Dale, 
Peter Bruce, James Archie, Alesander Moore, 
James Bridges, W. Willett, William Green, 
David and Elijah Davis, Joseph Childers, 
James Hunt, Joseph Brown, ete., ete. Jacob 


Among the pioneers of Webber 


Norton was a hrother-in-law to Gov. Casey, 
and settled here about 1822. He remained 
but a few years and then went back to Ten- 
nlessee and died there. 
the carly settlers of the county, and who tirst 
located in Mount Vernon Township, came in- 
to this about IS38, and lived here a few 
years. But after the death 
1846, he broke up honsekeeping and went. 
to live with his ebildren. Daniel Seott set- 
tled in the township in {835. 
in 1S40 and settled on the 
but about the time of the 
Pendleton 

Lynehburg. 


Isaac Casey, one of 


of his wife in 


Webber came 
Fairtield 
war 


road, 
moved into 
located near 


Township and 


He was quite a prominent 
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man, and has the honor of giving his name 
to the township. Wade settled in the south 
part of the township, and was a plain, hard- 
working farmer. Dale came in early and 
carried on a tan yard—the tirst in the town- 
The farm on which he settled is now 
Peter Bruce was 
originally from Virginia, came to Hlinois 
and settled in this township in IS40. He 
made what was called the “ Ridge road,” a 
prominent thoroughfare in early times, but 
of which there is now no trace. It extended 
from the old Joseph Brown place to Hast 


ship. 
owned by Levi Harris. 


Lony Prairie, and was much traveled by the 


pioneers. James Archie was a“ squatter,” 
| aud “squatted” on the Ridge road. He 


stayed quite awhile, but left a short time 
before the war. Alexander Moore lived in 
the southeast corner of the township, and 
was a the 
Bridges settled on the place now owned by 
Leonard W. Brnee. Willeti settled where 
Mrs. Carter now lives and opened a small 
farm. Green was among the first settlers in 
the township: the place on which he located 
Tt 
belonged awhile to Dr. Wood, a practicing 
physician here. He took the flux and died, 
and his wife went back to Indiana. The 
Davises were from North Carolina and came 
here abont 1839-40. David settled where he 
now lives, near the Black Oak Ridge Sehool- 
house; Elijah died on the place where he 
settled. Joseph Childers settled in the same 
neighborhood. He kept a large pack of 
hounds and was quite a hunter. Hunt set- 
tled on Two Mile Creek near its source. 
Joseph Brown was a very early settler on 
what is known as Spring Hill farm, so 
named from a fine spring that breaks from 
the side ofa hill on the farm. Doubtless 
there were others entitled to mention as early 
settlers of the township, but we failed to 
learn their names, 


large stock-raiser for time, 


is now owned by Mrs. Lancaster Green. 
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A great change has taken place in this sec- 
tion in the last half a century. Where the 
first pioneers crossed the border there are 
now no deer to pay the sportsman for trndg- 
ing through the forests and over the hills. 
Could the old hunters who used to enjoy 
their broiled venison and roasted coon 
aronnd the evening camp fire come back here 
aud see the wonderful changes that have 
takeo place, they would doubtless turn away 
in supreme disgust at the signs of civiliza- 
tion that would everywhere meet their gaze. 
Aye, could they revisit these scenes of their 
youth, and behold their degenerate success- 
ors with no hunting grounds, no moccasins, 
no leather breeches, no flint-lock guns, 
broiled venison nor roasted coons. they 
would no donbt gather their mantles about 
them (their buckskin hunting-shirts) and lie 
down and die. Would not their big hearts 
burst asunder upon seeing the men of this 
day in plug hats and store clothes, riding in 
carriages and sleeping cars and chasing no 
other game than the metaphorical tiger up 
stairs behind closed blinds and nnder bright 
gas lights! Wonderful, wonderful the change 
the years have wrought! 

Among the pioneer improvements were 
mills, roads, bridges, tan yards, ete., ete. 
Willett & Fagan built a mill about S48, 
It was of very poor mechanical construction, 
but did good service for a number of years. 
James Hunt erect-d a mill on ‘Two Mile 
Creek, which received its power from that 
stream. It was short-lived, however (the 
mill, not the stream, for it is there yet), and 
soon passed away. W. B. and Lewis Logan 
built a saw mill about the year 1867, the 
first ever in the township. William Dale had 
8 tannery as early as 1841-42. All the shoes 
then that were worn at all were made at 
home. aud not bought at the store as now, 
and hence a tan yard was an important pio- 
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neer industry——next, perhaps. to the mill. 
A free-stone quarry in the township was 
operated in an early day, from which mate- 
rial was obtained for building chimneys 
throughout the neighborhood. 

The first road through the township was 
the road leading from Mount Vernon to Fair- 
field, and was known as the “Fairfield road.” 
The Black Oak Ridye road was ‘also an old 
road, and was made by Peter Bruce. Mr. 
Marlow, who settled here just after the Mex- 
ican war, was instrumental in getting a road 
entitled the “ East Long Prairie road,” di- 
verging from the Fairfield road at the seven 
mile bridge and running to Long Prairie. 
The township is now well supplied with 
roads, and where the more important roads 
cross the streams they are spanned by sub- 
stantial bridges. 

Previous tu the township system coming 
into vogue, the county was divided into 
election precincts, but in 1869 the county 
adopted township organization, when the 
whole system of government was changed 
and each township became a separate and 
distinct municipality. It may be a matter 
of some interest to some of our readers to 
give the township officers, the first of whom 
were elected in 1870. They are as follows: 

Supervisors.—S. V. Bruce. 1870-71; J. 
Harlow, 1872-78; A. Marlow, 1874 to 1876; 
J. H. Newton, 1877-78; John Hopp er, 1879; 


| W.B Esman, 18S0; D. S. Etlington, 1881; 


B. D. Esman, 1882; T. F. Moore, 1883. 
Township Clerk—G. T. Bruce, 1872; 
H. M. Maxey, 1873; J. H. Dulaney, 1874; J. 
H. Newton, 1875-76; B. Brnee, 1877-78; H. 
Benton, 1879; H. J. Benton, 1880; G. M. 
Davis, 1851-52; G. M. Davis, 1883. 
Assessor.—W. H. Morris, Jr., 1872-73; 
J. H. Newton, 1874; J. B. Young, 1875; G. 


| L. Bruce, 1876-77; B. D. Esman, 1878; W. 


EB. Dulaney, 1879; W. S. Maxey, 15880; 


William Dulaney, 1881; R. Young, 1882; 
R. 8. Young, 1883. 

Collector. —T. F. Moore, 1872; G. M. 
Watts, 1873; R. J. Scott, IS74; J. T. How- 
ell, 1875; B. D. Esman, 1876; B. G. Ward, 
1877; J. T. Howell, 1878-79; R. C. Wood, 
1880-81; E. W. Wallace, 1882; G. W. Ros- 
enberger, 1883. 

School Treasurers.—J. W. Gregory, 1872- 
73; Wiley Green, 1874; J. H. Dulaney, 1875 
to 1878; J. C. Maxey, 1879; L. Harris, 1880; 
E. M. Green, 1881; T. D. Fry, 1882; L. R. 
Laird, 1883. 

Highway Commissioners. —-W. H. Morris, 
Sr., H. M. Richards, C. Gowler, E. Gentle, 
J. W. Gregory, E. Gentle, R. A. Allsbrook, 
LL. W. Bruce, C. Gowler, L. W. Bruee, Will- 
iam Stone, W. i. Adams, A. Cook, T. 
Green, and W. T. Adams. 

Justices of the Peace. —W. S. Davis and 
R. 8. Young, 1870-73; O. J. Byard and Kh. 
S. Young. 1874 to 1876; Wiley Green and 
A. Marlow, 1877; B. G. Wood and A. Mar- 
low, 1878; Wiley Green and A. Marlow, 
1879-80; W. S. Dodds and B. G. Wood, 
1881; W. A. Watson and B. G. Wood, 
1882-83. 

Constables.—J. M. Bruce, 1874 to 1876; 
O. 3. Byard, 1877; J. T. Feltz, 1878-79; 
O. J. Byard, 1880; J. T. Feltz, 1881; and 
G. Keele, 1883. 

Some years ago, during Squire Marlow’s 
term as Justice of the Peace, a suit was being 
tried before him, to which M. Waters and 
Fayette Osborne were the parties, and the 
nature of which was “squatterism,” or the 
While the 
trial was going on a large rat caught a 
chicken in the midst of the court room, when 
some one with creat gravity made a motion 
that the rat be fined for contempt of court. 
Fact! 

A post otticee was established in 1875 in 


right to a certain improvement. 
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the north part of the township called Pigeon 
Post Office, of which Mr. Partridge was 
Postmaster. It received its name from the 
great flocks of pigeons that used to roost in 
the low trees in the vicinity. It is said that 
millions of these birds might be seen there 
at one time. The early settlers used to kill 
great numbers of them. 

Schools were taught in the township as 
soon as there were children to support them 
and mouey to pay teachers. One of the first 
schoolhonses was a log eabin erected on Sec- 
tion 25, on Black Oak Ridge. Among the 
early wielders of the birch within this primi- 
tive temple of learning, were Jehu Hodges, 
Joe] Hawkins, John Viek, Brown and Davis. 
Another schoothouse was built in the north 
part of the township, which was known as 
the Young Schoolhouse. Before this house 
was built. a school was taught in the old 
Council Bluff Chureh, The Barren School- 
house was, perhaps, the next one built. It 
received the name on account of the barren 
country around it. About the year 1850, the 
precinet was divided into four school dis- 
tricts. The township now contains six dis. 
tricts, in all of which are good, comfortable 
schoolhonses. The first School Trustees in 
the township (prior to township organiza- 
tion) were D. B. Davis and C. M. Casey. 

The pioneers of Webber Township looked 
early to their spiritual welfare as well as their 


temporal. Meetings were held at private 
houses. Congregations assembled regularly 


in the old Ridge Schoolhouse, and preaching 
was held whenever a preacher came along. 
The first religious society formed in the town- 
ship, perhaps, was the old Couneil Bluff 
Church. Among the early members were the 
Caseys, Maxeys and Johnsons, and Thomas 
Casey, A. Maxey and Simeon Walker were 
among the preachers. 

Vhe Black Oak Ridge Methodist Church 
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was organized about 1855. Among the orig- 
inal members were John Fagan and fam- 
ily, D. B. Davis and family, and Abraham 
Marlow and wife; the first class-leader was 
D. B. Davis. A flonrishing Sunday school 
with abont thirty pupils is maintained. 

Hickory Hill United Baptist Church was 
organized in 1868,and the Dales and Davises 
were among the first members. Elder C. 
Richardson is the preseat pastor. 

The Universalists and Adventists hold 
meetings occasionally. The Adventists have 
an organization, but no chureh building. 

~ The Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis 
Railroad, commonly called the “ Air Line,” 
passes through Webber Township from east 
to west. There are two stations in Webber, 
viz., Marlow and Bluford. Tho latter was 
laid out aboyt the time the road was opened 


= 
citizens of Mount Vernon. The place con- 
tains two stores—Thomas Moore & Co. and 
B. D. Esman—a grocery and saloon, a saw 
mill, a shop or two and a few residences. 
Marlow Station is situated on Section 30, 
on John Scott’s land. Like Bluford, it is a 
small place and has sprung up since the 
building of the railroad. W. & H. Morris 
carry on a general store. A grain house was 
put up by Mr. Marlow, with wagon scales 
attached; he also owns a dwelling house 
here. A saw mill was started here and run 
one year by Dallas & Burk. It was portable, 
_and hence has left the town. A post office 
' was established in 1$82, and Mr. Marlow 
appointed Postmaster. He resigned in April, 
1883, and Mr. Morris was appointed in his 
stead. Drs. Newton and Hillard are the 
practicing physicians of the township, and 


for travel, and consists of but a few houses. | care for the physical ailments of the 
It is located on the land of Evans and Crews, | people. 
(QUELAIEOM IR SIC 


ELK PRAIRIE TOWNSHIP—TOPOGRAPHY AND PHYSICAL FEATURES—COMING OF THE PALE FACES 


—INCIDENTS OF THEIR SETTLEMENT—HARD 


TIMESg ETC.—ROADS, MILLS AND BRIDGES— 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLHOUSES—CHURCHES, ETC.—TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS—VILLAGES, ETC. 


‘‘ Should you ask me whence these stories, 
Whence these legends and traditions 
With the odors of the forest— 
I repeat them as I heard them.” 
—Song of Mawatha. 

r] XO illustrate the life the people lived in 

the pioneer days of Southern Illinois, 
we give an extract from the diary of an early 
citizen of this portion of the State, and which 
was written in 1824. It is true of the times 
in which it occurred, and is as follows: “I 
well recollect the first time I ever saw a tea- 
cup and saucer, and tasted coffee. My moth- 


* By W. 1. Perrin. 


er died when I was six years old. My father 
then sent me to Maryland, to school. At 
Bedford, everything was changed. The tav- 
ern at which I stopped was a stone house, 
and, to make the change still more complete, 
it was plastered on the iuside, both a» to the 
walls and ceiling. On going into the dining- 
room, I was struck with astonishment at the 
appearance of the honse. I had no idea there 
was a house in the world not built of logs; 
_ but here I looked around the house and could 
. see no logs, and above I could see no_ joists. 
' Whether such a thing had been made so by 
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the hands of man, or had grown so of itself 
I could not conjecture. I had not the cour- 
age to inquire anything about it. I watched 
attentively to see what the big folks would 
do with their little cups and spoons, I im- 
itated them, and found the taste of the coffee 
nauseous beyond anything I had ever tasted 
in wy life. Icontinued to drink, as the rest 
of the company did, with tears streaming 
from my eyes; but when it was to end,I was 
at a loss to know, as the little eups were 
filled immediately after being emptied. This 
vircumstance distressed me very much, and I 
durst not say I had enough. Looking atten- 
tively at the grand persons I suw one person 
turn his eup bottom upward and put his lit. 
tle spoon across it. I observed after this his 
eup was not filled again. J followed his ex- 
ample, and to my great satisfaction the re- 
sult, as to my cup, was the same.” This is 
the experience of a rough, backwoods boy. 
who had been raised in Southern Illinois 
when the eountry was but a 
There are, however, many old people to be 


wilderness. 


found who can give episodes in their own 
lives of equally as rude a charaeter. 

Elk Prairie Township lies in the south tier 
of townships in Jefferson County, and con- 
tains considerable fine farming lands, though 
it is rather rough and broken along the 
The township is bounded on the 
north by MeClellan Township, on the east 
by Spring Garden, on the south by Franklin 
County, on the west by Bald Hill Township, 
and by Government Survey is Township No. 
+, south of the base line, and is in Range 2 
east of the Third Principal Meridian. Big 
Muddy Creek flows south nearly through the 
middle of the township, receiving numerous 
small streams in its course. Casey's Fork 
touches the east portion, flowing in a south- 
erly direction between this township and 
Spring Garden. 


streams. 


Along these streains was 


Byars 


originally heavy timber, and there is still 
considerable of it left, prineipally oak, hick- 
ory and walnut. The land is rather hilly 
and rough along the streams, but baek from 
them some distance it becomes of a more even 
Elk 
Prairie, from which the township derives its 
name, is an excelleat body of land, though of 
rather small extent. It takes its name from 
the number of bones and horns of elk found 
here by the early settlers. 
lent farms may be seen in this township. 

Of the early experiences of Elk Prairie, 
there is little to be said. There was nothing 


surfaee, and has some small prairies. 


Some very exeel- 


out of the usual, every-day pioneer life to in- 
dividualize the commnnity. It settled up 
much as other portions of the county did, 
and as other settlements were made, As to 
the name of the first settler in this division 
of the county, where he came from and the 
spot whereon he settled, we ean say little, 
for we failed to learn anything definitely. 
Among the early settlers we can mention the 
Stephensons, William King, the Whitmaus, 
Ezra Lanier, James and Martin Teeters, 
John D. M. Cockram, Willis Holder, the 
Pieketts and some ef the Wilbankses, and 
others whose names are not now remembered. 
The Stephensons—John, Edward and Isham 
—came from Tennessee, and settled here in 
an early day. William Wing first settled in 
Gun Prairie, but afterward came here. He 
was not very strict in his mora] eharacteris- 
ties, and followed Solomon’s lead in a_plu- 
rality of wives. He finally sold out to Uriah 
Compton, took his brother-in-law’s wife, leav- 
ing two or three of his own behind, and left 
the country. Cockram first settled here, but 
afterward moved into Spring Garden and set- 


tled near the village of that name. Teeters 
first settled in Moore’s Prairie. Martin 


Teeters was James’ father, and they came 
form Alabama originally. The old man did 
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not come here until some fifteen “years after 
James Teeters had settied here. But we can 
not follow the settlement of the township 
further. So mnch has already been saii in 
preceding chapters of this work, of the com- 
ing, the settlement and life of the pioneers, 
that anything further can be little else than 
repetition. 

The experiences of the people here were 
similar to other pioneer settlements, as we 
have said. They lived in log cabins, wore 
home-made clothing, subsisted upon game 
and the products of the soil, and indulged 
in the recreations common to the rest of the 
county. With all the growth and activity, 
which assumes larger proportions in the re- 
cital than in actual experience, the commun- 
ity which gathered in what is now Elk Prai- 
rie Township, was essentially on the frontier 
at that time, and the people experienced all 
the hardships and discomforts iucident to 
frontier settlements. For the first few years, 
supplies were brought from a distance; mills 
were built rather early, but owing to a lack 
of power or adequate machinery, most of the 
meal and flour were obtained only by going 
long distances and enduring tedious delays. 
The general settlement was of slow growth, 
bunt sure; here and there the smoke curled 
upward in the air from the scattered log cab- 
ins, as the busy pioneer protracted the clear- 
ing-up of his farm long into the night. 

Deer were shot in large numbers, while 
wolves and panthers, “Congress hogs,” a few 
bears and the whole class of small game found 
in this section,and afforded wholesome meals 
or rare hunting sport. The distance from 
any market was long felt among the farming 
community, and did much to retard growth 
and prosperity. But these inconveniences 
were lived over,aud as civilization increased, 
comforts and luxuries increased also. 

Elk Praivie Township suffered from the 


same inconveniences in the lack of roads and 
mill facilities. The first settlers used the 
mortar and pestle to pound their corn, the 
finest of which was used for mea] and the 
coarser for hominy. A few years later, horse 
mills were built. These were a great im- 
provement on the mortar and hand mills, but 
we of to-day would think it a poor way to 
obtain bread. Some of the pioneers, doubt- 
less, still remember the bustle and prepara- 
tion for “going to mill.” The shelling of 
the corn the day before, the rising long be- 
fore day in order to make the tripin one day 
if possible, the careful wrapping up in cold 
weather, the cautions about the creek or 
branch crossings, and the anxiety felt at home 
if “ the boys” were gone much longer than 
was expected. But as settlements became 
more numerous, mills were built at shorter 
intervals, and the inconveniences in this re- 
spect passed away. ‘The first roads were 
only trails through the township from oue 
neighbor’s to another’s, or to the horse mill. 
But these also were improved aud increased 
with the demand for them, and the settle- 
ments were soon well supplied with good 
roads. Bridges of substantial build now 
span the streams where al] the important 
highways cross them, thus rendering travel 
comparatively safe and pleasant. 

The early educational history of Elk Prai- 
rie Township is involved in considerable ob- 
security, and it is not definitely known now 
when or by whom the first school was taught, 
nor where the first pioneer schoolhouse was 
erected. At the present day the township de- 
votes as much attention to e Iucational inter- 
ests as any portion of Jefferson County. 
There are eight good, comfortable school- 
houses, all well and commodiously furnished 
in the most approved style. These school- 
honses are located respectively on Sections 6, 
TO) 1s US by, BO, Si acl Bee hal tim tai 
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good schools are annually taught for the us- 
ual terms by competent teachers. 
Christianity in the township dates back to 
its first settlement by white people. Many 
of the pioneers had been active members of 
different churches in the States from whence 
they came, and this soon led to the organi- 
zation of religious societies here. Meetings 
were held in private houses, and in the sum- 
mer time in the groves until the building of 
schoolhouses, when they were utilized for 
religions worship as well as for school pur- 
poses. Thus churches were organized by 
these simple pioneers in an early day. There 
are now two church buildings in the town- 
ship. A Methodist Church near Mr. Dare’s, 
which is a neat and substantial frame edifice, 
Kast of it is a Campbellite or Christian 
Chureh. The building was originally put up 
for a schoolhouse, but a few years ago the 
township built a new schoolhouse in the 
district, and sold the old one to the Chris- 
tians. They repaired it, and have made quite 
as neat and tasty church building of it. It 
has a good membership for a country 
church. 

a his township was originally Elk Prairie 
Election Precinct. In 1869, the county 
adopted township organization, wheu this 
beeame what it is now—Elk Prairie Town- 
ship. Since then, the following is a com- 
plete list of township officials: 

Supervisors. —G. W. Evans, 1870-72; J. 
R. Knowles, 1878-74; G. W. Evans. 1875; 
J. H. Crosno, 1876; G. W. Evans, 1877; J. 
R. Knowles, 1878-80; L. M. Cole, 1851-82; 
S. H. Dolby, 1883, the present incum- 
bent. 

Township Clerks—J. G. Gee, 1872-74; 
William P. Hamilton, 1875; B. S. Bowen. 
master, 1876-77; J. H. Wheeler, 1878; L. 
B. Keiso, 1879; T. R. Fox, 1880; J. B. Bos- 
well, 1881-83, now holding the position. 


Assessors—Lewis M. Cole, 1872; G. G. 
Dolby, 1878; L. M. Cole, 1874-75; H. H. 
Hartly, 1876; William Dodds, 1877-78; L. 
M. Cole, 1879; William Dodds, 1880; H. H. 
Hartly, 1881; J. D. Dodds, 1882; 8S. Kirk, 
1883, now in office. 

Colleetors—J. R. Knowles, 1870-72; A. 
J. Sweaton, 1873; C. C. Brown, 1874; Will- 
iam Graham, 1875; J. R. Knowles, 1876-77; 
G. G. Dolby, 1878-79; J. Stansberry, 1880; 
J. D. Dodds, 1881; 5S. P. Sheaton, 1882; J. 
B. Dougherty, 1583, the present incumbent. 

School Treasurers—Eli Gilbert, 1874; S. 
A. Block, 1875-77; Isaas Ward, 1878; J. 
W. Wells, 1879; S. A. Block, 1SSO0-S1; H. 
Wells, 1882; J. Loman, 1583, now in office. 

Justices of the Peace—aA. J. Sweaton, Bhi 
Gilbert, W. Hampton, A. J. Sweaton, Eli 
Gilbert, H. R. Dare, A. J. Kelly, L. T. Coff- 
man, H. R. Dare. 

Constables —W. T. Dare, L. T. Coffman, 
S. P. Shelton, J. Sulcer, J. H. Hestley, D. 
G. Peterson. 

Highway Commissioners—J. J. Fitzger- 
rell, John Dodds, J. Wilbanks, J. G. Gee, 
John Doyle, J. Wilbanks, J. G. Gee, S. P. 
Shelton, S. H. Dolby, 5. Hirons, J. Rowe, 
W. T. Peterson. 

The village of Winfield was laid ont by A. 
M. Grant for J. J. Fitzgerrell, the owner of 
the land. It is situated in Horse Prairie, in 
the northwest quarter of the northwest quar- 
ter of Section 32 of Elk Prairie Township, 
and the plat is dated March 26, 1860. The 
original survey (which is all there is of the 
town) consisted of four blocks of four lots 
each. The first store in the village was 
opened by Isaae Boswell. Some years later 
the Wards opened a store. A Mr. Graham 
also opened a store. A mill was built by 
Tsaae Clampet. It afterward passed into the 
possession of John Knowles, who operated it 
several years, and finally it became the prop- 
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They greatly improved 
Dr. Gee 


erty of the Wards, 
it, and made it an excellent mill, 


came to the place in 1867, and afterward | 


married Mr. Fitzgerrell’s daughter. Dr. 
White was also a citizen for some years, and 
then moved to his farm. A geod school- 
house with a hall above was built some years 
ago. Also a church building has been vrect- 
ed. The town is not as large as Chicago— 
perhaps it never will be—perhaps it has al- 


ready attained its full growth. It is in the 
midst of a good farming region, however, 
and ought tv be quite a prosperous place. 
This comprises a brief history of Elk 
Prairie Township, from its settlement by the 
pale-faced pioneers to the present time. It 
is one of the fine agricultural townships of 
the county, and its citizens are an intelli- 
gent, industrions and prosperous class of 


farmers. No more need be said of them. 


(ClsleN Je abiale, SCIL WS " 
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“Tle bent his way where twilight reigns sublime, 
O’er forests silent since the birth of time.” 

N the early history of Jefferson County, 
people were not farmers, but luuters. 
They would “squat” on a piece of land, 
put up a rough eabin, and some of them 
cleared a little “truck patch,” which was 
mostly eultivated by their wives and chil- 
dren. Butina few years the reul farmers 
began to come in, and then hunters began to 
get ready to pull up stakes and “move on”— 
go West, where the crowding civilization and 
settlements would not trouble them or disturb 
the game they were wont to chase. Of the 
hunter class were those whose necessity, in 
the chase and in protecting their pigs and 
chickens from the hungry wolves and other 
wild beasts, required the services of the dog, 
and heuce always a goodly portion of many 
families were made up of “ mongrel, puppy. 
whelp and hound, and eur of low degree.” 
But most unfortunately, with the disappear- 
ance of the simple trappers and‘hunters, the 
dogs “did not go,” but remained in unlim. 


* By W. H. Perrin, 


ited numbers for many years after their use- 
fulness had ceased, and even now they may 
be seen plentifully in some places. They 
are one of the relies of barbarism that linger 
“alone, all alone.” And just here we may 
add—-for it is a fact beyond dispute—that 
one of the greatest misfortunes to Southern 
Illinois has been its large number of worth- 
less, sheep-killing dogs. These perpetual 
pests have cost every county thousands of 
dollars for every 5 cent piece they have saved 
them. If there never had been a dog here 
there would now be large flucks of sheep 
raised where there is not one to be seen. 
And yet the farmers will persist in keeping 
a lot of mangy dogs, and for what purpose? 
None noder heaven, but because it is the 
custom to have dogs to, to—— to prey on 
their neighbors’ sheep. Verily, I say mnnto 
you, one sheep is of more value than ninety 
and nine worthless dogs. Selah! 

Farrington Township, to which this chap- 
ter is devoted, comprises the northeast cor- 
ner of the township. Marion County lies on 
the north, Wayne County on the east, Web- 
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ber Township on the sonth and Field Town- 
ship on the west. Farrington, according to 
the Government survey, is Township 1 south 
of the base line, and in Range + east, of the 
Third Principal Meridian. It is divided be- 
tween prairie and woodland, and is of very 
good surface, unless it be along the little 
streams, when it becomes somewhat hilly in 
places. The principal water-course is Adams 
Fork, which flows in a southeast direction, 
then leaving the township through Section 36. 
Adam’s Fork, with a few nameless branches, 
comprises the natural drainage system of Far- 
rington. The timber is that mentioned as 
growing in other portions of the county. 
The inhabitants are an industrious and intel- 
ligent class of people, and are devoted most- 
ly to farming and stock raising. 

Following close in the wake of the hunters 
and trappers caine the regular settlers. Their 
privations, though settlements here were not 
made as early as in other sections of the 
county, were such as only brave hearts could 
endure. Nothing but the hopeful inspiration 
of manifest destiny urged them to persevere 
in bringing under the dominion of civilized 
man what was before them—a wild and tan- 
gled wilderness. Just who was the first set- 
tler in what is now Farrington Township we 
cannot say, as settlements were made in many 
adjoining neighborhoods before this, and it 
is not easy to say just when the first man 
stepped over into Farrington and pitched his 
tent. But among the first settlers were the 
Wellses, the Gregorys, Haynies, Abraham 
Buffington, William B. Johnson, Joseph 
Norman and others. Berryman and Barney 
Wells were, perhaps, the first of these; at 
least, they were here when the Gregorys 
came. They were from Tennessee, and Ber- 
ryman Wells settled on Section 14, Barney 


on Section 8; they have long been dead, but | 


have descendants living in the county. Of 


the Gregorys, there were Jonathan and Ben- 
jamin, who came here about 1828-30, and 
Absalom Gregory, a brother, came some two 
years later. They were all Kentuckians, and 
settled, Jonathan on Section 23, Benjamin 
on Section 24 and Absalom on Section 26. 
They are dead, but still have descendants 
living, among whom is Dr. L. B. Gregory, 
the Postmaster General of Logansyille, and 
the model farmer of the township, whose 
barn is a pattern for all to follow after. The 
Doctor is quite a stock-raiser, and the ex- 
treme docility of his stock, particularly his 
domestic animals, show the great care and 
attention they receive from their owner. 
We have been there, and witnessed that 
whereof we speak. Dr. Gregory owns some 
1,400 or 1,500 aeres of as good land as may 
be found in Farrington Township. He is 
one of the self-made men of the country, and 
deserves great eredit for what be is. He 
began life, as he informed us, without a 
dime, and what he is he is indebted to no 
one for but himself. His own energy and 
indomitable will has wrought for him a fort- 
une, which speaks well for the Doctor, and 
we may add, for no one else. His mind is 
well stored with incidents of the early his- 
tory of the county, many of which he regaled 
us with. He came here but a lad, and his 
busy life has extended through all the hard 
times, the trials and hardships to which the 
early settlers were subjected. He delights 
to tell of the time when he collected nearly 
the entire revenue of the county in coon 
skins and deer skins, which were a legal ten- 
der. John Allen was then Sheriff; the sea- 
son had been a hard one; people had but 
smeli crops; but few had made enongh to 
live on, and as to money, that was an tn- 
known quantity. In this state of affairs, 
Sheriff Allen employed Dr. Gregory to collect 


the county tases. Gregory says every farm- 
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er in those days, who could raise $8 or $10, 
would buy a barrel of whisky to sell again 
(license to sell whisky did not then cost as 
much as now), and as there was no money 
they would take coon skins for whisky. 


| years in the early times, and may be reckoned 
| among the pioneers. 


Such were some uf the leading men who 
\gathered here. It is difficult in most cases 


' to distinguish marks of individnality in the 


Hence, nearly every man had a large num- |smaller settlements of a county, especially 


ber of coon skins on hand and these were 
nearly al] these whisky sellers who were able 
to pay their taxes. So he collected the big- 
gest part of the tases in coon skins and deer 
skins. 

Francis, William and James Haynie came 
about the same time the Gregorys came. 
Francis Haynie settled on Section 26, James 
on Sectiou 24, and William on Section 23. 
They, too, came from Tennessee, and are 
dead. Francis was an old Revolutionary ¢ol- 
dier. Mr. Johnson says: 
had any permanent home after the death of 
his wife. He came to his relatives here; 
staid sometimes for months; but if was said 
that he came and went with the wild geese. 
Many of our people remember him as he 
passed among us many years ago, with the 


same old hat, the same long hunting shirt \ 


closely belted around him, and the same 
walking stick, at least five feet long, grasped 
a foot or so from the end. 
last visit here was in 1838. He spent most 
of the last years of his life at his son’s, 
north of here.” William Haynie moved 
West and died somewhere out there. Joseph 
Norman came here from Tennessee, and set- 
tled in the same neighborhood as the Hay- 
Abram Buffington settled near Far- 
rington. He was a noted hunter, and used 
tu killa great deal of game. William B. 
Johnson was also an early settler in this part 
of the township. He has a son, John W. 
Johnson, living just west of Farrington, 
one of the prosperons farmers uf the couaty, 
and withal an enterprising citizen. William 


nies. 


where all are derived from the same general 

Section. But in the early community of Far- 

| rington, there was less of this difficulty in 
the way. A majority, in fact nearly all of 


| the early settlers here were from Tennessee 


and Kentucky, and came here for the pur- 
pose of making permanent homes. They 
were men possessing little literary taste. The 
rugged experience of frontier life and the 
isolation from the closer restraints of older 


| civilization has a tendency to unduly elevate 


“Myr. Haynie never \ 


The old man’s , 
| eral use of whisky, 


the importance of brawn and muscle in the 
| general consideration, and brawling and ca- 
|ronsing are tolerated to a much greater ex- 
| tent than where there are gentler influences 
|to counteract such tendencies. This rough 
element predominated in many portions of 
the county among the early settlers. It was 
no worse in Farrington t!.an elsewhere—per- 
‘haps it was no better. The prevailing cus- 
tom of the nation had educated the church 
of the early day to see no harm in the gen- 
and it may not be said 
that the members were free from intoxica- 
tion. As year by year the inevitable result 
of the practice was foreshadowed, they had 
not the moral courage to reject it. Brawl- 


o . 
' ing disputes were common, and the general 


Casey also lived in this township for some — 


sentiment was not very favorable to intellect- 
nal progress. But all this has changed now, 
and Farringtun Township is noted throughout 
the county at the present day for its intelli- 
gence, civilization and refinement. The usu- 
al pioneer improvements of Farrington con- 
sisted of the rude mills of the early settlers, 
and the making of roads. The first road 
through the township was the Mount Vernon 
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& Maysville road, and the next the road lead- 
ing from Mount Vernon to Xenia. The 
township now is blest with as good roads 
as any other portion of the county, and 
good, substantial bridges span the streams 
where the principal roads cross them. 

As to the educational and religious facili- 
ties, uot as much can be said as in some other 
localities. Church edifices are not plentiful, 
and most of the schoolhouses are a little di- 
lapidated, though there are some new ones 
aud some that are used for church as well as 
school purposes. 

Dr. Gregory says the first teacher he went 
to schoo] to was a Mr. Joseph Price, and he 
thinks it was the first school in the town- 
ship. The Doctor's description of that 
school and schoolhouse and his attendance at 
it is quite humorous. The house, he says, 
was a pole cabin about sixteen feet square, 
slab seats and without any floor except the 
ground. The fire was built in the middle of 
the room, and around this “ council fire” the 
pioneer boys and girls attained the wisdom 
and inspiration to fit them for after life. Dr. 
Gregory says he wore buckskin breeches and 
buckskin hunting-shirt, and on his way to 
school of a morning through the rain and 
snow, his breeches, which were not very well 
tanned, would get wet and stretch out until 
they would be down under his feet. But,sit- 
ting around that log-heap tire in that old 
schoolhouse, they would get dry and draw up 
nntil they were nearly to his knees, thus dis- 
playing his “ shapely shins,” which had stood 
exposure to the elements until they were 
avont like young scaley-barked hickories. 

The next school teacher after Price was 
probably Absalom Gregory, an uncle of the 
present Dr. Gregory. alluded to above. He 
was followed by Elder R. T. Camp, a Bap. 
tist preacher, who, notwithstanding his holy 
calling, was as illiterate and unlearned as 
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the fishermen of Gallilee. Willian Johnson 
was also au early teacher. Another of the 
early schoolhouses was built on Horse Creek. 
It was also a rnde log eabin. The next 
schoolhouse in this portion of the township 
was built at Farrington. There are now six 
schoolhonses in the township; some of them 
good, substantial buildings and some of them 
badly needed to be replaced with new and 
better ones. Farrington Township is Dem- 
ocratic in politics. It is not us great a Dem- 
ocratic strongholl as it used to be, mainly 
through the influence of that old Republican 
wheel-horse, Dr. Gregory, who says he in- 
tends to make it Republican yet, if he lives 
long enough. According to the late Ohio 
election, he has an army contract on hand. 
In 1869, Farrington was made a township. 
Since then, the following is a list of the 
township officials: 

Supervisors—M. A. Morrison, 1870-72; L. 
B. Gregory, 1873; L. B. Donohoo, 1874; L. 
B. Gregory, 1875; W. L. Young, 1876-78; 
L. B. Gregory, i879; J. W. Johnson, 1880; 
L. Bb. Gregory, 1881; J. W. Johnson, 1882; 
L. B. Gregory, 1883. 

Township Clerks—J .W. Johnson, 1872; 
John Pieree, 1873; M. A. Morrison, 1874; 
John Pieree, 1875-80; J. Burke, 1881; J. 
Young, 1882; Charles Burke, 18S3. 

Assessors—W. L. Young, 1872-74; F. M. 
Harvey, 1875; M. A. Morrison, 1876-77; 
William Summers, 1878; W. L. Young, 
1879; S.C. Clark, 1880; W. L. Young, 1881; 
W. L. Young, 1882; J. B. Young, 1883. 

Collectors—L. LB. Gregory, 1572; J. P. 
Clark, 1873-74; W. L. Young, 1875; J. D. 
Alton, 1876; G. W. French, 1877; Charles 
Burke, 1878; C.S. Burke, 1879-80; J. Will. 
iams, 1881-83. 

School Treasurers—M. A. Morrison, 1874; 
W. L. Young, 1875; S. Brooknian, 1876-77; 
W. L. Yonng, 1878; W. E. Wilson, 1879; 
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W. L. Young, 1880; W. D. Morrison, 1881; 
R. French, 1882; J. McCormanghty, 1883. 

Highway Commissioners—L. Buffington, 
J. Bradly, Pinckney Green, J. Bradly, 5. 
Greenwalt, 8S. M. Burns, James Norman, B. 
Sledge, J. Cooper, J. Sumner, William T, 
Fry and W. Wilson. 

Justices of the Peucee—J. W. Johnson, 
Isaac Dodds, Pinckney Green and J. Bradly. 

Constables—Robert French, 1. M. Hay- 
nie, W. R. Donohoo, John ft. Webb, M. Red- 
burn, J. R. Cameron, J. Norman and C. 
Donohoo. 
_~ The village of Farrington was laid out 
June 2, 1856, and was surveyed by A. M. 
Grant for Jehu J. Maxey. It comprised six 
acres of ground adjoining Mr. Jobnson’s 
place, and there wers two blocks of five lots 
two of eight lots each. Maxey 
the first 


each and 
& Johnson built a 
house erected after was laid 
out. George Lear came next and then 
Abram Casey, and after him Kirk & Under- 


store-house, 
the town 


wood. The next comer to the new town 
was, perhaps, Dr, Bradford; Dr. Jobn 
son also built a house in the town. When 


the latter left the place, Munsell came; then 
Bradford and Ingalls. John Bagwell had a 
shop some distance from Farrington, but 
afterward put up one in town, and he and 
Perry Maxey worked in it. About the be- 
ginning of the war, King Maxey put up a 
mill just south of town. He sold it to a Mr, 
Powers in 1562, and after the close of the 
war William Summers came home from the 
army and bought an interest in it; some 
four years later it was sold to a man named 
Snow, and moved to Walnut Hill. W. A. 
Dale came soon after the town was laid out, 
and started a tanyard, which was carried on 
a number of years. April 15, 1857, an addi- 
tion to Farrington was laid off by Johnson & 


Collins, which was surveyed by Ambrose | 
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Meador. A schoolhouse was built and a 
few years later an excellent church was put 
up, which was blown down in a storm a few 
years afterward. Farrington is in a beauti- 
ful place for a town, but it seems to have 
reached the zenith of its glorv, and now to 
be on the downward road to the “ vale of ob- 
seurity.” A town of 2,000 or 3,000 inhabi- 
tants could be built here upon as pretty a 
location as ever a town stood on. 

Logansville, a little northeast of Far- 
rington, consists of the post office of that 
name and asimall store kept by Dr. Greg- 
ory. He commenced selling goods here some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and about the 
same ,time, through the influence of Gen. 
John A. Logan, then in the United States 
Senate, he got a post office, and honored the 
“swarthy Senator” by giving it his name. 
Although rejoicing under the high sounding 
name of Logansville, there is no town, nor 
has there been a town laid out here. 

At the present time there is no church 
building standing in the township; Mount 
Zion Baptist Church was burned a few years 
ago and has never been rebuilt. A church 
was erected in the northeast part of the town- 
ship, but was never finished, and, as al- 
ready stated, the church in Farrington was 
blown down in a storm a few years ago. 
So now the township is dependent upon the 
schoolhouses in order to hold religious service. 

Farrington Township is an excellent farm- 
ing region. Corn, oats, rye and wheat are 
produced in large quantities, and also fruits 
Many farmers, too. have 
gone into stock-raising. Dr. Gregory and 
Mr Bradford are, perhaps, the most exten- 
sive raisers and dealers in the township. 
But others are beginning to pay more or less 
attention to the business, and doubtless in a 
few years Farrington will become quite a 
stock-producing community. 


and vegetables. 
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“—_ramble for our delight, A 
For the world’s all free, and we may choose,”’ ete. 
—Tllood. 
JOR some years after the trappers, fish- 
ers and pioneers began to skirt with 
sparse cabins the Ohio River, Fort Massae 
was the only point within reach where these 
people could resort for the little trading in | 
those essential supplies of ammunition, ete., 
that they were compelled to have. For a 
long time, too, this place was a landing. 


point for all those pioneers from the Southern 
States that came down or crossed the Ohio 
River on their way to the IHinois settle- | 
ments. At first this was a ronte for nearly 
all the immigration into Southern Illinois, 
much of which came down the Ohio River on 
batteaus, pirogues, canoes and skiffs, while 
some crossed the river at Shawneetown, bnt 
the larger number (in the earlier years of | 
immigration) at Fort Massac. But by the 
time settlements had begun in Jefferson 

County and the country immediately contig: 
nons thereto, Shawneetown was the gateway | 
into the territory. Nearly seventy years ' 
have passed since the first settlement by 
white people in what is now Jefferson Coun- 
ty. There is a tradition, however, not well 
authenticated, that several years prior to this | 
aman had settled in Moore's Prairie, the 

facts of which have been given in preceding 


chapters of this work. 


*By W. H. Perrin, 


Few people of Southern Illinois know the 
history of its possession by their own race. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century 
there were white men passing up and down 
the Ohio River, and the governments that at 
different times had possessions, had erected 
Forts Massae, Wilkinson and Jefferson, and 
at these forts were stationed soldiers. These, 
however, were merely guard-posts of armed 
men for the purpose of keeping the posses- 
sion and retaining the ownership of the 
country. Often the Indians would gather 
in great force and besiege the place, and 
bloody battles would ensue, and then for 
years the place would be untenanted. The 
tenure of these places was frail and uncer. 
tain, as they were often the prizes of un- 
principled white men as well as of the native 
savages. But much of this preliminary his- 
tory is given in other chapters of this work. 


_ In this chapter our attention and that of the 
reader is directed to a single division of 


the county. 

Grand Prairie Township is situated in the 
extreme northwest corner of Jefferson Coun- 
ty. It has Washington County on the west, 
Marion County on the north, Rome Town- 
ship on the east, Casner Township on the 
south and in the Government survey it is 
known as Township 1 south, and Range i 
east of the Third Principal Meridian.  Por- 
haps as much of this township is prairie as 


It takes 
17 


any one township in the county. 
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its name from the preponderance of prairie 
land in it. The surface is generally level 
or slightly rolling and undulating, and drains 
well without artificial means. The timber is 
the same as in other portions of the county. 
The principal streams are a branch of the 
Big Muddy and Rayse Creek, with a few 
smaller brooks and branches, which drain 
the land well and afford an abundance of 
Grand Prairie is a fine farming 
and stock-raising region, and can boast of 


stock water. 


some of the best farms and some of the most 
prosperous farmers in the county. 

Among the early settlers of what is now 
Grand Prairie Township were Abram Casey, 
Jumes Ray, the Baldridges, William Fulton, 
the Breezes, Stephen Cameron, James French, 
John Roberts, J. A. Taylor, Green Depriest, 
Peter Bingaman, Alfred Woods, Isaac Reilley, 
John C. Poston, Clark Casey and others. 
Abram Casey is considered the first white set- 
tler in this township, which, however, was not 
settled up as early as some other portions of 
the connty. Casey settled, previous to com- 
ing here, near Mount Vernon. He was a 
brother of Gov. Casey, and moved about a 
great deal, finally moving to Missouri, where 
he died in 1841-42. James Ray bought 
him out in the township. On Christmas 
morning, 1828, Mr. Ray aeccidentallly shot 
aud killed his uncle, Elijah Joliff, near 
Mount Vernon. The circumstance is related 
in another chapter of this work, and need not 
be repeated here. The Baldridges were from 
North Carolina and came previous to 1827. 
Daniel and William came with their fami- 
lies and still have descendants living here. 
Fulton came from the East somewhere about 
1826, and settled in the north part of the 
township. The Breezes came from Orange 
County, Ind., but the family was originally 
from Penusylvania. Robert Breeze used to 
boat down the river. He once went down 


the Lower Mississippi with a boat, and when 
he sold out he caine back to St. Louis and 
walked from Kaskaskia across the State to 
Vincennes, where there was not a house on 
the trai] lying between the two places. He 
and John Breeze came here about 1826 or 
1827, and their descendants are still numer- 
ous inthe county. Cameron was also from 
Orange County, Ind, and has descendants 
still living. French and Roberts came from 
the neighborhood. — Roberts was 
French’s son-in-law, and they both had large 
families when they came to the country. 
Taylor settled in the southeast portion of 
the township. 

Green Depriest, who settled originally in 
the vicinity of Monnt Vernon, came here 
abont 1832. He finally went to Missouri. 
In 1828, Peter Bingaman settled where 
Richard Breeze now lives. Alfred Woods 
settled here in 1829 on Section 22. He en- 
gaged in making sugar, and also devoted 
much time to hunting bee trees. He once 
cut down a bee tree, and in its fall a limb 
struck him, killing him instantly, Isaac 
Reilly settled afterward on the place oceu- 
pied by Woods. Poston came abont 183], 
and had an early mill. Clark Casey also 
settled in the township about 1830, on Sec- 
tion 28. The people were now coming in 
rapidly, and the fine country of Grand Prai- 
rie was soon all occupied. 

The pole cabins, the homely fare of wild 
game and hominy and ash eake of grated or 
pounded meal, the old wooden mold board 
plows, and other rude pioneer tools, imple- 
ments and hardships were common here, as 
in other newly settled portions of the State. 
The people lived hard; their comforts were 
few and their luxuries fewer still. They 
had to struggle hard to keep the wolf from 
the door, both figuratively and literally. The 
wolves were plenty in the forests and prat- 


same 


ries, and the wolf hunger, often stalked 
abroad by day as well as by night. But we 
are told that “time, patience and persever- 
ance will accomplish all things;” so they did 
in this, and with the passing years came 
peace and plenty. 

The mortar and pestle as a means of pro- 
curing meal finally gave way to an ox tread- 
mill, put up by D. Baldridge, on the place 
now owned by his son, James Baldridge. 
Joseph Baldridge afterward bought it and 
moved it to another locality, but continned 
the ox ‘tread-whee]l power as the means of 
running it. John ©. Poston put up a horse- 
mill soon after he came in 1531, near where 
Richard Breeze lives. Jacob 
Breeze operated a cireular saw mill near Big 
Muddy, which was run by horse-power, but 
it proved a poor investment, and they retired 
from the business some time before the 
war. 

The first road that ever passed through 
Grand Prairie Township was the old Vin- 
cennes and Kaskaskia trace, which tonehed 
the north part of the township. It was im- 
proved, as the country settled up, and made a 
road. In 1827, this was the only road ex- 
cept the Mount Vernon road. The township 
has as good roads now and as many of them 
as any portion of the county. ‘The first 
death which oceurred in this section, or the 
first one recalled, was Joseph Baldridge, Sr., 
but the date is not now remembered. One 
of the first marriages was Clark Casey to 
Polly Bingaman, and the ceremony was per- 
formed by Gov. Casey. The first birth is 
lost among the multitnde of events that have 


and Owen 


transpired, 

For the first few years after settlements 
were made here, the people voted in Mount 
Vernon, but afterward a precinct was 
formed including Grand Prairie, and the 
voting place was at Poston’s mill, Since 
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the adoption of township organization, the 
foNowing is a complete list of township offi- 
cers: 

Supervisors.—Jacob Breeze, 1870; Henry 
Breeze, 1S71; Henry Breeze, 1872; Jacob 
Breeze, 1873; John W. Hails, {874; John 
W. Hails, 1875; Henry Breeze, 1876; T. L. 
Ratts, 1877; Henry Breeze, 1878; W. L. 
Fisher, 1879; Henry Breeze; 1880; I G. 
Carpenter, 1851; I. G. Carpenter, 188%; 
Henry Breeze, 1883, the present incumbent. 

Town Clerks.—Samuel Copple, 1872; 
Samuel Copple, 1873; J. M. Gresamore, 
Isi+; A. J. Hartly, 1875; Wl A Hartly, 
who took a mortgage on the place, and has 
held fast to it from 1876 to the present 
(1883) writing. 

Assessurs.— H. M. Bogan, 1872; W. Gas- 
ton, 1873; A. J. Hartly, 1874; E. S. Nole- 
man, 1875-76; L. H. Breeze, 1877; E. S. 
Noleman, 1878; J. H. Fisher, 1879; E. S. 
Noleman, 1880; A. J.. Hartly, 1881; J. W. 
Fisher, 1882; and T. L, Ratts, 1883, now in 
office. 

Collectors.—J. W. Fisher, 1872; E. 8. 
Noleman, 1878; W. T. Fisher, 1874; Sam- 
uel Copple, 1875; T. Beadles, 1876; W. D. 
Baldridge, 1877; A. J. Hartly, 1878; G. P. 
Baldridge, 1879; R. W. Gaston, 1880; W. 
E. Beadles, 1881; W. E. Beadlos, 1882; E. 
S. Noleman, 1553, at present in the office. 

School ‘Treasurers.—Jacob Breeze, FE. 
Copple, J. Baldridge, Charles Mills, T. B. 
Moore, Sr., H. W. Beal, J. W. Hails, T. 
B. Moore, Sr., T. L. Ratts and J. W. Hails, 
the present incumbent. 

Highway Commissioners.—W. M. Gal- 
braith, Issex Payne, T. L. Ratts, [. G. Car- 
penter, W. C. Pitchford, Thomas Bald- 
| ridge, Ira G. Carpenter, W. C. Pitchford, 
Thomas Valdridge, William Galbraith, J. 
W. Hails and Thomas Baldridge. 

Justices of the Peace. —Franklin Cruzen, 
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Henry Breeze, T. B. Moore, Sr., H. Breeze 
and T. B. Moore, Sr. 

Constables. —N. Rogers, J. W. Due, W. 
C. Pitehford, O. P. Moore, 8. J. Shaw, J. 
H. Dickinson, W. C. Pitchford and J. 
Sprouse. : 

,Grand Prairie Township, as we have said, 
is a fine section of country, and has many 
fine farms. In addition to raising large 
quantities of corn, wheat, oats, grass, etc., 
ete., much attention is paid to stock-raising. 
Here we may see in all their glory and bean- 
ty some of the finest specimens of the Nor- 
man horse. Jacob Breeze and Eh Copple 
imported three .of these animals, the first 
ever brought to this township. Much atten- 
tion is now given to the breeding of these 
magnificent draft horses. Considerable fruit 
is also raised in the township. In the north 
part, Mr. Galbraith and Ira G. Carpenter 
make a specialty of strawberries, and raise 
and ship large quantities aunnally. Rich- 
ard and Jacob Breeze have a very fine sugar 
camp, which is worked every year. There 
are several other “ camps” in the township, 
and henee a good deal of maple sugar and 
molasses are made: sugar cane is also raised 
to some extent. This diversity of crops and 
farming is seen in the thrift and prosperity 


of the farmers over those in sections where‘ 


an entire neighborhood is devoted to a single 
crop, as wheat, for instance, which every 
year is becoming more and more uncertain 
in this latitude. 

The following incident was related to us, 
which we give as we heard it, and without 
any comment. Somewhere about 1540, one 
John Switzer came here and settled the farm 
now owned by KR. Breeze. Here he lived 
until some time during the war, perhaps about 
1863. One night three masked men came 
to his house and claimed. to be looking for 
refugees. There was 


u man named Tim- 
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mons at his house who was’a deserter, or sup- 
posed to be, from the Confederate army. 
This man the maskers took away with them, 
but soon two of them came back and robbed 
Switzer of all the money he had about the 
house or all that the rogues could find. So 
far as we could learn, no clew to the perpe- 
trators was ever unearthed. Switzer soon 
after sold ont and left the neighborhood. 
The first school, or one of the first, was 
taught by a man owning the uncommon 
name of Smith. He boarded with R. Breeze, 
but ran away before his school was finished 
without even remunerating Mr. Breeze for 
his board. The tirst schoolhouse built was 
on the Poston farm, and was a log cabin 
sixteen feet square, with slab seats, a punch- 
eon floor and stick chimney. The township 
now has six good, comfortable schovlhouses, 
located in Sections 2,7, 9, 138, 26 and 29, in 
which first-class schools are taught each year. 
The first religious meetings were held at 
the people’s houses, and were attended by 
everybody in reach. The organization of the 
first church society was at the Widow Gas- 
ton’s. Rev, Samuel Walker, a pioneer Meth- 
odist minister, was the organizer of it, and 
among the first members were the Gaston 
family, Clark Casey and family, and others 
of the early settlers of the neighborhood. 
The first church was built as a schoolhouse 
on the farm now owned by Mr. Hails, and 
was a log cabin. It was used both for 
school and church purposes. Mrs. Gaston’s 
house was finally burned, and as the church had 


| been organized at her house, this old church 


and schvolhouse was now given her as a res- 
idence. The first building put up for a 
church exelusively was a Methodist Church 
called Pisgah. It was a frame edifice, and 
was built about 1852. It is still standing, 
but has been purchased by the towuship and 
converted into a schoolhouse. 
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Gilead Methodist Episcopal Church on however, do not need towns, as they have a 


Section 5, in the north part of the township, 
is the only church building, but several of 
the schoolhouses are used wore or less as 
places of worship. A good Sunday school 
is kept up in the township, at the voting 
place near the center, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. E. S. Noleman. 

There is not a railroad nor a town or vil- 
lage in Grand Prairie Township. It is de- 
eidedly an agricultural region. The people. 


number in close proximity on the Hlinois 
Cenira] Railroad, which passes near them. 
Richview and Irvington are near by, and 
even Centralia is but a few miles distant, 
and thus they have town facilities withont 
the expense of them in their own midst. At 


- these neighboring towns they do their trad- 


ing, shipping, and even get their mail at 
them, as there is not even a post office 
within the limits of the township. 


(Cal A, Le EID. OSS WES 


McCLELLAN TOWNSHIP—INTRODUCTION 


AND DESCRIPTION—TOPOGRAPHY—EARLY SETTLEMENT 


—TRIALS, IFARDSHIPS AND GOOD TIMES—PIONEER IMPROVEMENTS—ROADS, BRIDGES 


AND MILLS — EDUCATION, 


SCHOOLHOUSES AND TEACHERS — EARLY 


CIRURCHES—TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS, ETC., ETC. 


“ Everything has changed so much 
Since sixty years ago." 
—The Pioneer. 


N our systems of agriculture, we are ex- 
hansting our soils, regardless of the les- 
sons which the history of by-gone peoples 
teach us, and with no thought of the perils 
which the present system of robbing the soil 
will inflict upon future generations, when 
barren fields shall fail to yield the necessary 
foed for the teeming population which our 
vast resources of fertile land is so rapidly 
ealling into existence. The exhaustion of 
soil in this country is being accomphshed 
much 1oore rapidly than was the case with 
older nations centuries ago. We are living 
in a faster age, in a time when the means of 
transportation are so much superior to those 
of former times, as not to admit of compari- 
son, The markets of the whole world are 


* By W.N. Perrin. 


open to the products of our fields, and we 
are taxing our soil to its utmost capacity in 
order to meet the demand, without making 
judicious use of the means at hand to re- 


| place what this continual drain is taking 


The almost inexhaustible 
fertility of the soil, especially the soil of THi- 


from the land. 


nois, which has been spoken of much and 
praised so highly, is already being shown to 
be something of an idle boast. The prairie 
Jand asa general thing looks much richer 
than it really is, and most of the cultivated 
fields at the present time would respond 
gratefully to a liberal application of barn 
yard litter. 
this township is devoted wholly to farming, 


This is an agricultural section; 


andthe above remarks are applicable and 
should be heeded by the farmers. Al the 
iaanure and refuse matter about the barns 
should be carefully preserved and spread 
upon the fields, Because land is still fresh 
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| 
and productive is no reason why it should not , 


be manured and improved. 
like beginning in time to improve the quality 
of the land and of restoring its exhausted 
strength. McClellan Township lies south- 
west of Mount Vernon, and is bounded north 
by Shiloh Township; east by Dodds; sonth 
by Elk Prairie; west by Blissville; and is 
designated as Township 3 south, Range 2 
east. It is diversified between woodland and 
prairie, and somewhat rongh and_ broken 
along the streams. The prairies are all 
small, and are Town Prairie, named for the 
county seat; Wolf Prairie in the southwest 
part, together with a portion of Elk Prairie 
which extends into it. The timber is 
mostly hickory, oak, ash, wild cherry, wal- 
nut, etc. Along the streams the timber orig- 
inally was rather heavy. but much of it has 
disappeared before the woodman’s ax. The 
principal water-course is Big Muddy Creek, 
which flows in a southward direction almost 
through the center of the township, und 


Rayse Creek, passing through the southwest | 


corner, and emptying into Big Muddy a half 
mile north of the township line. A few smal] 
and nameless branches feed this stream and 
contribute their share to tbe drainage of 
the township. 

The first settlement in this township was 
among the first in the county. Isaae and 
William Hicks settled in the northeast part 
in the fall of 1817. The Hickses were na- 
tives of South Carolina, but had been living 
down on the Ohio River for some time before 


coming here. Isaac Hicks had a son— 


Thomas—born soon after he moved here, and 


supposed to have been the first child born in 
the county. He (Isaac Hicks) was an exem- 
plary man and a member of the Baptist 
Church. John Lee came in 1819, and was 
from Tennessee, but was a native of South 
Carolina. He settled where his son, John 


There is nothing | 


| to be poor Stillwell’s. 


Lee, now lives, and had a large family of 
children. Israe] Lanier was, perhaps, the 
next settler in the township to the Hickses, 
bnt of him we learned little beyond his set- 
tlement. A man named John Stillwell came 
about 1521 and settled in what is now 
McClellan Township. He is described as quite 
a sociable sort of a man, one who eared little 
for the world’s wealth and took but little 
pains to accumulate property. Hoe was fond of 
hunting, and to range the woods with his gun 
upon his shoulder was the sum total of his 
earthly happiness. But once upon a time he 
took his last hunt. He and the Abbotts went 
into the woods one day in pursuit of game in 
the vicinity of John Lee's, and during the 
day he became separated from them. This 


caused no uneasiness, as he was an experi- 


enced woodsman, and they expected him to 
make his appearance at any time. But a 
heavy snow storm came on, and when his 
prolonged absence had excite] strong ap- 
prehensions of his safety, search was made. 
He was never found, however, and the sup- 
position was that he became confused in the 
snow storm, lost his course and wandered 
about until he perished with the cold, or else 
fell a prey to wolves. Several years after, a 
gun barrel was found in Elk Prairie together 
with a few bones. ‘These were always believed 
After search for him 
was given up, a little fund was raised by the 
neighbors for his wife, and she returned to 
Indiana, whence they had come. 

James Dickens settled here about 1821-22, 
in Section 12, and was a cooper by trade. 
He started a cooper shop in 1825-26, and 
did a considerable business in that line. He, 
too, was quite a hunter, and spent much time 
in the woods. He afterward moved up and for 
some time had charge of Tunstall’s mill. His 
death is described as noveland peculiar, He 
was at the house of one Harlow, at some kind 
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of a public gathering, and while at dinner 
choked to death with a piece of pie. It 
seeins he was a rather rapid and hearty 
eater, and having his month well filled with 
pie, something amusing occurred, when 
throwing back his head to laugh, the pie 
went the wrong way, choking him, and he 
died at the table in a very few minutes. 

William and Jonathan Wells came into 
the township in 1823 and settled in Wolf 
Prairie. Jonathan was a blacksmith and 
had the first shop in the township. He did 
the work for the entire commmnity for sev- 
eral miles around. William Wells, Jr., still 
lives in the township and is in goed cireum- 
stances. Simon MeClellan settled here in 
1823, on the place now owned by Samuel 
Jones, and it is said the township was named 
for him He has a son now living in Texas. 
Other additions to the settlement of the 
township were James Quinn, James Bodine, 
Philip Osborne, Joseph Hays, Solomon 
Ford, Thomas Porter, and perhaps others, 
whose names we have failed to obtain. 
Quinn came in 1826 and settled in the north 
part of Elk Prairie, where his son Washing- 
ton now lives. Bodine settled near Quinn 
and is still living. 

Osborne first settled in Dodds Township, 
but moved into this about 1830 and settled 
in the north part of Elk Prairie. Hays set. 
tled on the place where Dickens had lived. 
His death is supposed to have been the first 
to occur in the township. He was among 
the early pioneers laid away to their last 
sleep in Old Union Cemetery. Ford settled 
in the western part of the township and is 
still alive, and one of the old landmarks of 
the couuty. Proctor came in 1830; he was 
a plain farmer and lived well. 

The pioneers lived what we would term, 
in this fast age, a hard life, but most of the 
few still left will tell you that times gener. 
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ally were better than they are now; that peo 
ple were more social, more disposed to help 
ene another, far inere honest and confiding 
than in the present degenerate times. A 
neighborheod was a kind of brotherheod—a 
mystic band of Freemasons, ever ready to 
lend a helping hand to the needy. They 
were brave, generous and strictly honest, and 
despised meanness in any shape it might 
present itself, It was true there were neigh- 
berhoods with a rough element in them al- 
ways ready fer a disturbance. These, upon 
the slightest provucation, would get up a 
fight, and in the old rough-and-tumble- 
knock-down-and-drag-out style. Yet, the 
fight once over, they were ready to drink 
friends, get roaring drunk and savagely 
friendly. The bill of fare was often meager, 
and consisted of coarse and homely food. 
The pioneer’s ritle supplied the meat; bread 
was provided often from meal pounded in a 
mortar. In summer, there were plenty of 
berries on the prairies and in the woods, and 
crab apples and wild plums were abundant. 
Crab apples were gathered and buried in 
the ground for winter use. These, cooked 
in honey, made delicious preserves, aud 
wild honey was plenty and to be had for the 
finding. Thus the life ef the pioneers 
passed, if not always in peace and plenty, 
at least enjoyable to a certain degree. 
Among the pioneer iniprovements of Me- 
Clellan Township were roads and mills. The 
first roads were merely by-paths through the 
forests and over the prairies. As the people 
increased in wealth and provided themselves 
with wagons and teams, roads became neces- 
sarv. and were made by cutting out the tim- 
ber along these trails where they passed 
through the forests. 
ber uf years there were no bridges over the 
streams, but as (the people could afford it, 
bridges were built and travel thus rendered 


At first and for a num- 
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more safe. There are now some three or 
four substantial bridges spanning the streams 
in the township. 

One of the tirst mills was a little horse- 
mill built by Jonathan Wells, which had a 
capacity of only a few bushels of corn per 
day. Prior to this,some of the early settlers 
used to go to the Ohio River near Barker’s 
Ferry to mill. A number of neighbors would 


join together, and with teams and pack | 


horses take the corn of the neighborhood and 
get meal in return. It took about three 
weeks to make a trip, and while they were 


gone the men who were left in the settle. | 


ments would visit every family daily to see 


that they were not molested by Indians or | 


wild beasts. This means of procuring the 


“ staff of life” was resorted to until mills at | 
home rendered it no longer necessary. A saw | 
mill was started in the township a few years 


ago, and sawed up considerable of the timber, 


which was used mostly by the people on their _ 


farms. 
John Lee put up a distillery in 1566, 
which he used exclusively in distilling fruit. 


It closed business in 1878, and, to the credit | 


of the township be it said, it is the only en- 
terprise of the kind ever within its limits. 

To educate the masses is the grand aim of 
this great country of ours. That every child 


shall have a chance to obtain an education is 


the great object of our excellent common 
school system, and the times are near at hand 
when every child will not only have a chance, 
but will be compelled to attend school. Many 


of the States are passing compulsory educa- | 


tional laws, and soon these laws will be en- 
forced. 
education leads to enlightenment and pros- 
perity, ignorance is a direct road to crime 
and all sorts of lawlessness. 

The people of McClellan Township took 


This is as it should be, for, while » 


When the settlements were still very sparse, 
schools were established. These were rude, 
when compared to our present system, but 
they were better than no schools at all. The 
first teacher, or one of the first to wield the 
birch in this section was Judge Bangh. Hae 
taught in a small log cabin on J. W. Lee’s farm. 
It was of small round logs, about 15x20 feet 
in dimensions, and had been built by the 
Christian Church for a temple of worship in 
1887. A second schoolhouse was built on 
Silas Rogers’ place very early. At present 
there are six schoolhouses in the township, 
conveniently located, comfortable in arrange- 
ment and well furnished. They are located 
respectively on Sections 1, 8, t4, 17, 24 and 
2G: 
year for the usual terms. 

There are not many church buildings in 
the township, but it does not follow that the 
people are not religiously inclined. Several 
of the schoolhouses are used for church and 
Sunday school purposes The first church 


In these, schvols are ‘maintained each 


| edifice erected was the one already referred 


to as having been used for school purposes. 
It was, as already stated, erected by the. 
Christian denomination, and among the early 
members were John Lee and wife, Rev. 
William Chaffin and family—they were from 
an adjoining township—and John Scott and 
family, from what is now Dodds Township. 
The Christians now have a church in Wolf 
Prairie—a frame building about 40x60 feet. 
Services are held in it every Sunday, either 
by the Christians, Baptists, Methodists or 
Universalists. 
on, which is attended and supported by all 


A Sunday school is carried 


denominations. 

John A Merrill was a clerical fraud in 
the early days of the township. He came 
into the community early and represented 
himself as a Baptist preacher. He stopped 


an early interest in educating their children. | at Isaac Hicks’, and held meetings ia the 
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neighborhood for several days. While this 
was going on, he stole Hicks’ books, passed 
several dollars of counterfeit money, and, 
instead of making himself the exemplary 
shepherd of a flock, he turned out to be one 
of the very blackest sheep. 

McClellan Township is thoroughly an ag- 
ricultural region. The people are beginning 
to pay some attention to stock aud to fruit. 
It was for many years that sheep could not 
be raised on account of the wolves, and 
even now the worthless dogs of the county 
prey on them nearly as fatally as the 
wolves used todo. The early settlers in- 
vented many devices for ridding themselves 
of the wolves that infested the country in 
the early days, and trapping wolves and 
wolf hunts were among the most exciting 
sports of the pioneer. After a premium was 
offered for wolf scalps, the animals began to 
disappear rapidly. As the dangers from 
them were lessened, farmers paid more atten- 
tion to sheep raising. Were they to earry 
it still further, it would be so much the bet- 
ter for them. There is but little question 
that Southern Illinois is better adapted to 
sheep than wheat raising. Ihe sooner the 
farmers here turn their attention to stock and 
fruit, the more remunerative they will find 
their farms. 

As a matter of some interest to our read- 
we append a list of township officers 
since township organization, which touvk 
place in 1869. The first officers, however, 
were elected the next year. The list is as 
follows: 

Snpervisors.—W. A. Davis, 1870; D. C. 
Jones, 1871 to 1873; L. Allen, 1874; S. 
Ford, 1875; S. Allen, 1876 to 1878; W. A. 
Davis, 1879-SO; D. C. Jones, 1881; W. A 
Davis, 1882; and E. Collins, 1883. 

Town Clerk.—W. A. Davis, 1872-78; 
M. Hays, 1874-75; D. Millner, 1876; R. 


ers, 


Po 


Dale, 1877; T. B. Ford, 1878-79; RR. A. 
Dale, 1880-81; J. M. Hays, 1882; and Qh. 
A. Dale, 1883. ; 

Assessors.—J. W. Bradly, 1872; J. P. 
Downer, 1873; W. A. Davis, 1874; J. W. 
Robinson, 1875; J. M. Hays, 1876; V. G. 
Rosenberger, 1877; G. W. Bodine, 1878; J. 
M. Hays, 1879-SO; J. W. Davis, 1881; G. 
W. Bodine, 1882; J. M. Hays, 1883. 

Collectors.—J. E. Farthing, 1872; J. C. 
Quinn, 1873; V. G. Rosenberger, 1874 to 
1876; G. W. Bodine, 1877; G. W. Dicker- 
son, 1878; G.W. Bodine, 1879; A. Barrister, 
1880; G. W. Bodine, 1881; J. E. Gilbert, 
1882; J. W. Davis, 1883. 

Sehool Treasurers.—J. W. Maytield, 1872 
to 1878; Thomas Gray, 1879; J. W. May- 
field, 1SSO to 1883. 

Highway Commissioners. —Benjamin Pars- 
ley, 1872; Samuel Lacy, 1873; S. E. Gil- 
bert, 1874: J. E. Farthing, 1875; Samuel 
Lacy, 1876; H. McLaughlin, 1877; J. D. 
Quinn, IS78; J. M. Rutherford, 1879; S. 
Ford, 1880; J. M. Hicks, 1881; E. Collins, 
1882; and G. A. Lambert, 1883. 

Justices of the Peace—John W. Hagle 
and §. Reeves, 1870; Peter A. Bean and S. 
Reeves, 1872; KE. W. Gilbert and D. S, Gray, 
i874 to 1876; W. A. Davis and D. S. Gray, 
1877 to 1880; J. M. Rutherford and W. A. 
Davis, 1881 to 1883. 

McClellan Township is without villages, 
Tis ship- 
ping point is Mount Vernon, which is but a 
mile or two from the northeast corner of the 
township, and by hauling to that city rail- 
road facilities can be obtained for all the 
best markets of the country. To sum it up, 
the farmers of McClellan Township have a 
prosperous future before them, and they only 
need to be true to themselves and to guard 
their interests faithfully to reap a golden 
They have 


towns, manufactories or railroads. 


harvest at no distant period. 


° 
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good lands and valuable farms, and must | tage. To this end, then, they should look more 
sooner or Jater attain all else that is desira- | to stock-raising and fruit-growing and less 
ble, if they only work to their own advan- | to grain. 
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‘« And the names he loved to hear dren. And so in their turn, perchance, our 
Have been carved for many a year grandchildren may laugh and wonder at the 
On the tomb.” 


eine implements and machinery which we now use 
and consider so perfect. The methods of 
harvesting and machinery in use by the com- 
men give but little time or care to the ing generation may put our boasted self- 
preservation of facts and incidents that ren- binders and steam threshers to shame. These 
der history valuable and instructive. As the — changes are inseparably blended with the 
period of mortality shortens, activity in- changes in population and with the progress 
creases and selfishness becomes a predominat- in civilization and social life. It is the duty 
ing motive. The dead and the past are too , and task of the historian to make note of all 
quickly forgotten in the hurry of the present these transitions, and the history of Field 
and the anxiety for the future. But the re- Township would be imperfect without this 
flecting mind always derives satisfaction in | reference to the old-time ways and customs, 
reviving the events of preceding years and which are yet dear to the memory of many 
forming a mental contrast between the then { still living. 
and now. Could we but again go back to Field Township is situated in the north 
our boyhood days, aud handle the old wood- | tier of townships, and is bounded on the 
en plow, the sickle and cradle, and once more north by Marion County, on the east by Far- 
listen to the hnm of thespinning-wheel in the rington Township, on the south by Mount 
old log cabin, after so long enjoying theben- | Vernon Township, on the west by Rome 
efits of modern implements and machinery, it | Township, and is Congressionally known as 
would seem to us impossible that the people | 'Township 1 sonth of the base line, and 
of the olden time conld live as contentedly | Range 3 east,of the Third Principal Meridian. 
as they did. But the old settlers have, many | It is divided between woodland and prairie, 
of them, passed away. The slow plodding | the former predominating. The timber is 
ox team has given place to the more rapid | mostly oak and hickory, with a few other 
Norman span. The reaping-hook of our | kinds common to this section of the country. 
fathers has become a curiosity to our chil- | Casey’s Fork of the Big Muddy is the princi- 


* By W. H. Perrin. pal stream, and flows south through the west 


N the rush of invention and discovery, 


fit 
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side of the township. Adam’s Fork has its 
sonree in the northeast part and flows west- 


wardly. These, with a few other small 
brooks, constitute the uatural drainage. 


Field Township has no railroads or manu- 
factories, but is thoroughly an agricultural 
region, and many prosperous farmers, whose 
well-kept farms are proof of their enterprise, 
are found here. 

The settlement of Field Township is of 
much more modern date than some other 
portions of the county. Among the early set- 
tlers were the Fields, for whom the township 
Jeremiah Field, the patriarch 
of the family, came to Marion Connty in 
1826, but never lived in this township. Sev- 
eral of his sons, however, came here, among 
them Nathan, James and Henry Field. 


was named. 


: however, for a number of years. 


Thomas McCrary settlel the farm now | 


owned by John Osborne, in Section 17, and 
was from Alabama. He died about 1877-78, 
and left several children. 

Thomas Jordan settled here very early, 
and lived near the line, in the prairie which 
bears his name, and which lies in this and 
Rome Township. He kepta tavern on the old 
Goshen road, and had a large family of 
children. The Jordans were among the ear- 
liest settlers in this portion of the State, but 
they first located in Franklin Connty, where 
they lived for some years and built a block. 
house. They afterward scattered out, and 
several of the name became settlers in differ- 
ent portions of Jefferson County, Thomas lo- 
eating in this township, as above. James 
Foster was an early settler, and improved the 
place where John MeConnell now lives. 
Mr. Maxwell and David Garrison settled ear- 
ly; W. J. Garrison. a descendant, has always 
lived here. D. Easley settled the place now 
ocenpied by Alfred Finn. John and Benja- 
min Hawkins came in about 1840,and settled 
in Section 8. They were good farmers, and 


caine originally from Indiana. Thomas Mi- 
nor settled in the southeast part of the town- 
ship prior to 1840, and still lives there. W. 
D. Claybourn cama about 1840, from Tennes- 
Thus the township 
settled np, and the land was all entered and 
improved within a comparatively short time 
from the first settlements. j 

Field Township, as we have said, was of 
more modern occupation than some of the 
contiguous portions of the county. and hence 
the first settlers did not experience as great 
trials as some of the first pioneers did. Mills 
had already sprung up in many localities, 


see, and is still here. 


and life was becoming quite easy to what it 
was when the first whites settledin the coun- 
ty. It was not all flowers and sunshine here, 
The people 
had their hardships and dangers, and enough 
of them, too, but they managed to outlive 
them and to see peace and plenty around 


them. 


The old Goshen road was one of the first 
highways through Field Township, but so 
much has already been said of it that we will 
bnt make this reference to it here. As the 
township settled up. other roads were opened 


_ to accommodate the increasing population, 


and substantial bridges were built where 
they were needed. There are now some three 
or four good bridges in the township. 

An amusing incident is related of the ear- 
ly history of Field Township, which is 
somewhat as follows: Thomas McCrary, who 
is mentioned as an early settler, was what 
was termed in those days an Abolitionist. He 
used to burn echareoal for a blacksmith named 
Storman, and the pit where he burned it was 
on big Muddy Creek, He burnt all the coal 
Storman used for several years. Blacksmiths 
then nsed charcoal entirely in their shops. 
Being an Abolitionist, MeCrary, of course, 
kept a station on the underground railroad, 
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a line that trafticked between the Slave 
States and Canada, and was more or less ab- 
noxious to his neighbors, aceording to their 
political sentiments. “A man named Harmon 
living just over in Rome Township, had 
boasted that if any negroes eame about him 
they would be roughly treated, etc. One day 
Andrew and William MeCray, two of Tom 
MeCrary’s boys, blacked their faces at the 
charcoal pit and went to Harmon’s. The 
women were washing at the spring, and when 
they saw the “niggers,” they ran to the 
house for protection, very much frightened. 
The boys disappeared into the woods, and at 
the first branch washed the black from their 
faces and then joined the immense crowd 
that had turned out to hunt the “ niggers,” 
whom, we may add. they did not succeed in 
finding. The joke was too good to keep, and 
the McCrary boys finally told it. This led 


toaregular “ Donnybrook fight ” on the next | 


election day, between the friends of Harmon 
and the McCrarys. 


The first schoolhouse in Field Township | 


was built on Big Muddy on the McCrary 
farm. It was a log cabin about sixteen feet 
square, and of the usnal pioneer pattern, 
with its slab seats, puncheon floor and old- 
time fire-place. _ There are now in the town- 
ship six good, commodious schoolhouses, well 
furnished and well patronized during the 
school terms. 

Field Township is well supplied with 
churches, and if its citizens are not religions 
it is for no lack of church facilities. Oak 
Grove Baptist Church, on Section 28, is a 
neat aud tasty frame building. New Monnt 
Zion Methodist Episcopal Church, on or near 
the line of Section 25, is a handsome frame 
edifice. Panther Fork Baptist Church, on 
Section 11, is an excellent frame bnilding. 
The Campbellites, or Christians, have a new 
frame church on Section 18, near the line of 
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Rome Township. Thus, as we have said, the 
people do not lack for church facilities. 

As a matter of some interest to our read- 
ers, we append the following list of township 
officials since the adoption of township or- 
ganization in 1869: 

Supervisors—John McConnell, 1870; John 
McConnell, 1871; John Sprowle, 18738; W. J 
Garrison, 1874; W. J. Garrison, 1875; W. 
F. McConnell, 1876; W. F. MeConnell, 
1877; John Hawkins, 1878; W. F. MeCon- 
nell, 1879. W. J. Garrison, 1880; W. J. 
Garrison, 1SS8I; W. J. Garrison, 1882; W. 
J. Garrison, 1583, the present incumbent. 

Township Clerks—Thomas Rollinson, 
1872; Thomas Rollinson, 1878; B. R. Car- 
penter, 1874: Thomas Rollinson, 1875; 
Thomas Rollinson, 1876; L. Frazier, 1877; 
H. Hawkins, 1878; Thomas Rollinson, 1879; 
E. MceMeens, 1880; W. EF. Simmons, 1881; 
W. F. Simmons, 1882; W. D. Deane, 1883, 
now holding the office. 

Assessors—J. V. Garrison, 1872; James 
Brown, 1873; T. B. Cady, 1874; J. M. Ben- 
nett, 1875; Bb .J. Hawkins, 1876; B. J. Haw- 
kins, 1877; E. H. Howard, 1878; E. H. 


| Howard, 1879; R. Raynor, 1880; R. Raynor, 


1881; C. F. Hawkins, 1882; R. Raynor, 
1883. now in office. 

Collectors—B. F. Wimberly, 1872; B. R. 
Carpenter, I872; T. Rollinson, 1874; J. F. 
Satterfield, 1875; J. F. Satterfield, 1876; J. 
G. Howard, 1877; J. G. Howard, 1878: D. 
Thompson, 1879; James Brown, 1880; T. H. 
Wimberly, 1881: James Brown, 1882; J. D. 
Simmons, 1883, now holding the position. 

School Treasurers.—Elias Howard, James 
Brown, T. H. Wimberly, J. A. Donahoo, M. 
M. Howard, D. Price, W. F. McConnell, J. 
Sechrest, D. Price. 

Highway Commissioners--John Hawkins, 
C. D. Frost, 5. W. Maxey, John Hawkins, 
W. J. Garrison. R. Smith, J. J. Williams, 
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W. J. Hawkins, R. Padget, J. J. Williams, 
J. J. Connoway, R. Pagdet, ete. 

Justices of the Peace—John Sprowle, Jos- 
eph Hawkins, J. T. Hutchinson, Joseph 
Hawkins, J.G. Darnell, Joseph Hawkins, C. 
M. Whitsen, J. G. Darnell, C. M. Whitsen, 
etc. 

Constables— William Myers, F. C. Quick, 
T. H. Wimberley, J.J. Hawkins, H. P. Field, 
M. Bradford, J. FE. Gibson. 

Field Township contains little to write 
abont, except the mere fact of its settlement, 
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as it is without towns, without railroads and 
without manufactories. Its population is de- 
voted chiefly to farming and stock-raising, 
and are an industrious and prosperous peo- 
ple. One of the largest stock-raisers in the 
township is John MeConnell, who devotes 
his attention to horses, cattle and Cotswold 
sheep, of which he has some fine animals. 
Others, also, devote more or less time and 
attention to stock, and every year stock-rais- 
ing, as a business, is increasing in inter- 
est. 


AND PILTYSICAL FEATURES—EARLY 


SETTLEMENT—ROUGH 


FARE OF THE PIONEERS—SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES—LIST OF TOWNSHIP OFFICERS—POLI- 
TICS, ETC.—ROACH VILLE VILLAGE, THE CHICAGO OF THE COUNTY, ETC., ETC. 


‘* Tra! how the woods give way before the step 
Of these new eomers! What a sickening smell 
Clings round my cabin, wafted from their town 
Ten miles away.” 
— Boone. 
HERE are few now living who were 
here when Jefferson County was formed. 
Conld you, who have only seen the country 
as it now is, borrow their eyes, and through 
them look back over the long past, what an 
amazing sight it would be to you! The won- 
der of Rip Van Winkle was not greater when 
he woke from his long nap in the Catskill 
Mountains, and discovered himself no longer 
the loyal subject of George LI, but the free 
and sovereign citizen of the greatest country 
npon which the sun shines, than would be 
yours could you Jook back and take in at a 
glance the then state of the country in all its 
primitive glory. What illusions it would 
dispel, what a change it would produce in 
your conclusions regarding your county, and 


* By W.H. Perrin. 


the pioneers who settled it and wronght the 
wonderful changes that have taken place. 
Men are great and good in this world accord- 
ing to the lives they have lived,and the work 
they have performed. The true story of the 
early settlers of Southern Illinois has never 
been told. It should be; and when it is, they 
will receive their just meed of praise. Then 
it will be seen that they are true heroes and 
heroines. They were not seeking fortunes, 
nor fame; they were intent only upon making 
a home for their children, and they loved 
freedom to that extent that they took their 
lives in their hands and faced death in all 
its forms, and laid the foundations of all 
this splendid structure of civilization we see 
around us, that brings us all our pleasures, 
our wealth and our joys. Compared to the 
battles and victories of the celebrated war- 
riors of the world, the work of these unpre- 
unambitious men 
states- 


tentions, 
should tower above the warriors and 


unassuming, 
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men in the annals of the great, as does the 
mountain above the mole-hill. Better men 
and women never lived than these noble- 
hearted pioneers, and it is simply shocking — 
almust criminal—that their descendants are 
so utterly ignorant of the true story of their 
great lives. They had no churches, no 
schools, no courts, no officers of the law. 
Their law was the imperial court of an hon- 
est, healthy public sentiment, and if in the 
course of their lives they found a dishonest 
man, they punished him to that extent, and 
so swift and unerring were their judgments 
and convictions that they either drove the 
wrong-doer from the settlement or cured him 
completely and made an honest man of him. 
This was the way they lived out their great 
lives, doing good and building wise in their 
day and generation. They are gone now, and 
we shall nevermore behold the like of them; 
we can only put upon record their lives and 
their acts, and thus preserve them from be- 
ing utterly lost to their descendants. 

Casner Township, to which this chapter is 
devoted, is situated west of Mount Vernon, 
and contains some as fine farming land as 
there is in the county. The surface is gen- 
erally level, with gentle, undulating swells, 
The 
western part of it, along the Washington 


resembling the ocean after a storm. 


County line, is fine prairie land, while the 
remainder was originally covered with tim- 
ber, among which were to be seen the varie- 
ties of oak, walnut, wild cherry, hickory, 
ash, locust, a good deal of hazel, sumac, ete. 
The township is bounded on the north by 
Grand Prairie Township, east by Shiloh. 
south by Blissville, west by Washington 
County, and forms Congressional Township 
No. 2 south, and Range 1 east. The princi- 
pal stream is Rayse Creek, a branch of Big 
Maddy, and which flows nearly through the 
center of the township; a few unimportant 
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branches flow into this stream, but ‘they are 
without names on the maps. 

The history of the settlement of this town- 
ship by white people is but that of the set- 
tlement of the entire county. The name of 
the very first settler of Casner Township is 
somewhat indefinite; but among the first set- 
tlers was George Casner, for whom the town- 
ship was named. He settled on Section 19 
or 20 about the year 1824, and was from Vir- 
ginia. He had qnite a large family of chil- 
dren, and was twice married. He died only 
a few years ago, and his widow is still living 
on the old homestead. Mr. Casner is de- 
scribed as a most estimable man, somewhat 
quick and loud spoken, but kind and_affee- 
tionate in his family. He accumulated quite 
a little fortune, but through misfortune lost 
much of it, and died comparatively poor. 
About the time Casner came to the township, 
there came a man named Howell, and shortly 
after him Alva Clark. The latter settled 
near Casner and died in 1547. William 
Burris also settled near by. He died, leav- 
ing a large family of children--among them 
ason who died in the late war. Solomon 
Patterson came here from Monroe County, 
and settled in Section 81, about the year 
1837. He lived here awhile, and then moved 
into Moore’s Prairie, where he, later, died. 
Harvey Creel also settled here in 1837. He 
came from Clinton County, hada large fam- 
ily, but all or most of them have moved 
away. A. M. Daniels settled on Section 6, 
und died in 1845. T. B. Lacey came from 
St. Clair County with his father, in 1534, to 
“move” aman named John Holt, whose 
father, Robert Holt, lived in Shiloh Town- 
ship. Aman named Johnson was then living 
onthe place where Mr. Lacy now lives. 
Johnson tas moved away from the township. 
The place was originally settled by Walter 
Bean, who was a regular Daniel Boone for 
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hunting. He was also very fond of bees, 
and spent much time in hunting “bee-trees” 
Mr. Lacy first 


settled in Blissville Township, but afterward 


vod gathering wild hoaey. 


in this. William Champ was among the ear- 
ly settlers in the eastern part of the town- 
ship. Other families came in, and the land 
was rapidly settled. 

In illustration of pioneer life, we make the 
following extract from a sketch by Mr. John- 
son. “ Coffee was not much used, as it cost 
50 cents a pound, and had to be brouvht 
av that. 
Meat was plenty. but bread was scarce. Meal 
had, at first, to be bronght from the Wabash 
River. William and Isaac Casey constructed 
a little hand mill that would grind a bushel 
or two in the course of a day, and they did 
well. But many of the first settlers had to 
beat their meal in a mortar. One fatily had 
a big kettle, which they used for a mortar; 
but generally the mortar was a stump with 
a basin burnt in the top of it. Over this 
was suspended, by a sweep, a huge billet of 
wood, This billets of wood was brought 
down upon the grain in the mortar, the sweep 
raised it, and so thump. thump, the pounding 
went on till the grain was broken small 
enough to make bread. Another style of 
mortar was a huge block, and the pestle was 
a manl with an iron wedge in the end of it. 
This was used in bad weather, as it could be 
bronght within doors. ‘he meal was sifted 
and bread made of the finest, while the 
coarser was made into hominy. In early au- 
tumn, meal was grated and bread made of 
this meal was baked on a board or in the 
ashes, and was very delicions.” What would 
the young people of the present day think of 
such fare? But even this was relished and 
enjoyed by the people then. However, we 
would think ourselves on the eve of starva- 
tion were we forced to live on it now, in this 
fast age of the country. 


from Shawneetown ov Kaskaskia 
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As sore increased, mills were built, 
and the mortur and pestle were “ laid on the 
shelf.” Severs had a mil! near Muddy Creek, 
and a Mr. Carroll started a tannery about 
1849-50, in the western part of the township. 
He was finally killed in a saw mill. One of 
the first roads through the township was the 
road from Shawneetown to St. Lonis, pass- 
ing through Mount Vernon and this town- 
ship. Several good, substantial bridges span 
the streams, thus rendering local travel safe 
and pleasant. George Casner was a_black- 
smith, and started the tirst eso of the kind 
in the township. 

“Since the adoption of township organiza- 
tion in 1869, the following is the complete 
list of township officers: 

Supervisors—K, B. Harvey, 1870; W. H. 
Brooks, 1871; E. B. Harvey, 1872;2 William 
R. Champ, 1873; William Guaker, 1S74; a 
B. Lacy, 1875-76; J. P. Morgan, 1877; T. 
W. Harvey, 1878; J. H. Watkins, 1879; W. 
B. Pickett, 1880; W. P. Champ, 1881-82; 
W. J. Bledsoe, 1883, the present incum- 
bent. 

Township Clerks—W. R. Champ, 1872; 
Thomas Kelly, 1878; J. H. Spillers, 1874; 
W. J. Bledsoe, 1875-76; J. Fairchild, 1877; 


William J. Bledsoe, 1878; C. P. Schmidt, 
1879; C. P. Schmidt, 1880; William J. 
Bledsoe, 1881; C. P. Schmidt, 1882; J. W. 


Fuller, 1883, now in office. 

Assessors—James Wood, 1872; J. H. Wat- 
kins, 1873-74; 1°. M. Wright, 1875-76; M. 
A. Bond, 1877-78; T. P. Champ, 1879; F. 
M. Wright, 1850; T. W. Harvey, 1881; M 
A. Bond, 1582-83, now holding the posi- 
tion. 

Collectors —Hiram Casey, L872; A. J. Bal- 
dridge, 1873; W. R. Champ, 1874; W. RB. 
Champ, 1875; #. Champ, 1876; R. J. Bureh, 
1877; BR. J. Burch, 1878; M. M. Clark, 
1879; M. M. Clark, 1880; %, J. Burch, 1881; 
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William Cobb, 1882; W. R. Champ, 1883, 
the present incumbent. 

School Treasnrers—William Gray, Hugh 
Flanagan, A. Carroll, Thompson Lacy, J. M. 
Severs, Thompson Lacy, A. Hogshead, W. R. 
Champ, now in office. 

Highway Commissioners--Henry Williams, 
A. W. Downs, T. J. Gaskins, S. P. Creel, 
M. C. Knowlton, 8. White, W. H. Edwards, 
H. M. Smith, H. H. Matthis, J. Watkins, J. 
C. Carson, H. Williams. 

Justices of the Peace—W. B. Pickett, Jos- 
eph Turney, W. B. Pickett, H. Wood, W. J. 
Bledsoe, T. Kelly, present incumbent. 

Constables—Joseph Harvey, J. B. Moore, 
W. H. Gardner, John Severs, James P. Car- 
roll, J. P. Morgan, William Rogers, J. H. 
Hicks, J. M. Severs, Byron Moore. 

The voting place of the township is at 
Roachville, and the sturdy yeomanry polla 
large majority at all important elections for 
the Democratic party. Indeed, it is said 
that many still vote for Thomas Jefferson and 
Gen. Jackson, and as for Stephen A. Doug- 
las, he could be elected to any office in Cas- 
ner, from Constable to President of the Unit- 
ed States, by an overwhelming majority. 

The schools of the township are scarcely up 
to the standard. The log schoolhouse may 
still be seen here, though there are several 
neat frame schoolhouses. There are in the 
township six, all told, and in these schools 
are maintained for the usual terms each year. 

The first religious meetings were held in a 
grove near Casner’s. Preaching used to be 
had at Mr. Patterson's before there were any 
churches built. Reynolds Chapel, a Meth- 
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a frame building, and has but a small mem- 
bership. Samuel Reynolds made a profes- 
sion of religion on his death-bed, and in 
honor of him the chureh was organized and 
given his name. Elijah Lacy was among the 
early ministers. Religious meetings were 
also held by the Methodists at the house of 
Mr. Bean, on the farm where T. B. Lacy now 
lives. Rev. Mr. Striblin was also an early 
preacher in this section. A flourishing Sun- 
day school is held in the schoolhouse at 
Roachville. 

—~Roaechville, on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, about ten miles west of Mount 
Vernon, is somewhat larger-—smaller, we 
mean— than Chicago. Tt was laid ont ‘April 
6, 1870, by John D, Williams, for David 
Roach, the owner of the land upon which it 
is located. The place comprised four blocks 
and forty lots. A storehouse was built by 
Roach, in which Frank Pease, from Ashley, 
opened a store. He was followed by Mr. 
Woods. Benjamin Cole opened a blacksmith 
shop. A Mr. Quackenbush built a mill and 
sold it to Abram Severs; the latter afterward 
sold it to Mr. Fairchild. This, with a few 
dwelling-houses, comprises all that has ever 
been of Roachville. It probably never will 
be much greater, though it is surrounded by 
an excellent coantry, particularly on the 
west, 

Casner Township ought to be one of the 
finest farming regions in the county. It has 
considerable guod land, that is well adapted 
to grain and fruit. Stock-raising, too, might 
be made profitable. Energy and enterprise 
alone is needed to make Casner one of the 


odist Church, was organized in 1S76. It is leading townships of the county. 
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DODDS TOWNSITIP—DESCRIPTION AND TOPOGRAPILY—COMING OF THE WHITES—EARLY FACTS 


AND INCIDENTS—THE MAIN SETTLEMENT—ROADS, 


FIRST MILLS, ETC.—EARLY 


SCHOOLS—MODE OF PAYING TITLE TEACHERS—FIRST PREACHERS 
AND CHURCHES—TOWNSHIP OFFICERS, ETC., ETC. 


“Go, till the soil,” said God to man, 
Subdue the earth, it shall be thine; 
How grand, how glorious was the plan! 
llow wise the law divine: 
And none of Adam's race can draw 
A title, save beneath this law, 
To hold the world in trust; 
Earth is the Lord's and fe hath sworn 
That ere Old Time has reached his bourn, 
Itshall reward the just.’—Mrs. ale. 


ae of the olden time are inter- 
AL esting, and they are not without lessons 
of instruction. We follow in the fvotprints 
of the adventurous and enterprising pioneer, 
and see him, as it were, and his labors and 
struggles in the wilderness as he converts it 
into a fruitful field. We sit by his eabin 
fire and listen to the he 
vives of frontier life, and the hardships, 


accounts which 
trials, dangers and sufferings of himself and 
family in their efforts to make for themselves 
a home in regions remote from eivilization, 
and unexplored hitherto by the Anglo Saxon. 
Through these pioneer recitals we make our 
way to the present. and from small begin- 
nings we come to the mighty achievements 
of industry. Following on in the path of 
improvement, we see the onee waste places 
rejoicing unoder the eare of the husband 
man; arable farms are spread out before us; 
have churches 
built and a Chrsitian ministry sustained. 


schools heen established, 


All this and more, but space will not atlow 
elaborate reflections. 


“By J. Runk. 


The division of the county to which the 
reader's attention is now directed is the out- 
growth of later development. As the inhab- 
itants of other States flock in and make set. 
tlements, precincts are formed, which are 
afterward divided and subdivided, and in 
1869 the present township of Dodds was or- 
ganized. Jeffersou County, for many years 
prior to its division into townships, com- 
prised a number of precinets, and the terri. 
tory that now constitutes Dodds Township 
Jackson's The 
township thus designated includes thirty-six 


was known as Preeinct. 
sections, and is known as Township 3 sonth 
It is bounded on the 
north by Monnt Vernon, on the east by Peu- 


and Range 3 east. 


dleton, on the south by Spring Garden and 
The 
original character of the eountry inelnded 


on the west by MeClellen Township. 


within these limits was part “ barrens ” and 
part true prairie. © Moore's Prairie includes 
a portion of the sontheast sections of the 
Another, named “ Cub” Prairie, 
from the amount of eubs seen and caught 
there by the early inhabitants, is of consid 


township. 


erable importance. The soi! of the woodland 
is a light yellow clay, which is partienlarly 
adapted to wheat-growiny. The prairie soil 
is rich and productive of wheat, cori, rye, 
oats, and almost all kinds of vegetables, The 
natural drainage is toward the southwest. 
The Casey Fork, one of the prominent atth- 
ents of “ Big Muddy Creek,” enters near the 


center of the northern boundary and takes a 
18 
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diagonal and zizgag course to the southwest 
corner. Seven-mile Creek is a stream of 
some importance and empties into Casey’s 
Fork. On the high grounds and along the 
streams are to be found considerable timber, 
such as white, jack and black oak, hickory, 
sycamore and various kinds of shrubs. But 
little attention has ever been paid to stock- 
raising. but the farmers have engaged in a 
kind of mixed husbandry. Within the last 
few years, they have conceived the idea that 
stock-raising could ‘be made remunerative, 
and they are adding to and improving their 
flocks and herds as fast as their means will 
allow. Samuel Gibson is the principal 
dealer in cattle in the township. He bas 
lately purchased a few short-horn and Dur- 
ham cattle and some fine Cotswold sheep. In 
the early days, there was an abundance of 
game, as was found everywhere in the coun- 
ty. Deer and small game abounded and con- 
tributed to the early settlers’ larder as well 
as to their sport. Wolves infested these 
wooded slopes and made havoe with the 
young stock; but the bustle and kostility of 
the new-comers soon drove them out of the 
country. 

A generally accepted tradition is that the 
first settlement made and the first cabin 
raised in what is now Dodds Township was 
by James Dodds, whose advent into this new 
territory was prior to the year 1818. After 
him the township was named, and it is not 
too much to say that his namesake has done 
him justice. It to-day ranks among the 
most valuable districts of the county. Dodds’ 
first important business was the same as that 
of all other adventurers upon their arrival 
in a new territory—that of building a house. 
Until this was done, himself and family had 
to camp on the ground or live in their wag- 
ons—perhaps the only shelter they had known 


for weeks. So the object of building a 
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house, which was also to be a home, was one 
that gave zest to the rough toil and to the 
heavy labors. The style of the house was 
not considered. It was shelter they required 
and protection from the weather and wild 
animals. The settlers had neither the money 
nor the mechanical appliances for building 
themselves a house. They were content in 


| most instances to have a mere cabin or hut. 


Their cabins were usually made to resemble . 
a human habitation, and were of round logs, 
light enough for two or three men to lay up, 
about fourteen feet square. roofed with 
bark or clapboards and sometimes with the 
For a fire-place, they 
made a wall of earth or stune, in an opening 


sod of the prairie. 


in one end of the building, extending out- 
ward and planked on the outside by bolts of 
wood notched together to stay it. Such 
were the hardships to which most of the 
early settlers of Dodds Township were ex- 
posed. Some of these we shall briefly notice 
in the following pages, which are framed 
not from records but from vague tradition. 
with here and there a fragment of personal 
reminiscenee, which serves us as a guide 
through the obscurity which the shadows of 
sixty-five years have thrown around the early 
times. To say that in this chapter it is pro- 
posed to write the history of every family 
in the order in which they came into the 
township would be promising more than lies 
in the power of any man to accomplish. But 
to give a sketch of sume of the pioneers and 
representative men of the times is our aim, 
and to transmit them in a durable form to 
future generations. 

Joseph Jordan settled in 1S1S on the land 
now owned and oceupied by Isaae Garrison. 
Jordan was a man of considerable enterprise 
aud tact, and had an eye to business. A\|- 
though his settlement in the county was 
made one year before Jefferson County was 
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organized, yet he had almost formed in his 
mind the extent of the prospective county 
and ealculated the distanee, and probably 
being enthused by a delightful view from a 
high part of that then uncultivated land- 
seape, he treasured the thought that the 
county seat migth be located there. He 
raised his first cabin, dispensed his hospital- 
ity to those who came that way, and with 
heroic patienee and fortitude endured the 
hard life of the pioneer. Only a short time 


elapsed before he was forced to see his plans | 


and prospects vanish like a morning dew be- 
fore the rays of the sun. The county seat 
was fixed at another place. 
disappointment, he let his roving disposi- 
tion get the better of him, and he sold his 
claim at a small compensation to William 
Frizell and moved to Texas. 

The Frizell family was a valuable acqui- 
sition to the territory, and the impress of 
their energy is yet visible. Their sad death 
by the cholera in 1847 is still remembered. 


Burdened with | 


William Frizell, wife and children, Joseph | 
and Martha, were the victims of this terrible | 


disease. 

The old Jordan farm went into the hands 
of Isaac Garrison in 15538, and by his in- 
dustry it has been improved until it now 
ranks among the first of the connty. Some 
time after Jordan’s advent came Dr. Wil- 
loughby Adams, who was an excellent physi- 
cian. He located first in the then small vil- 
lage of Mount Vernon, where he followed his 
profession, and subsequently on Section 23 
in Dodds Township. His services were val- 
uable, as the ague was a frequent visitor in 
every honsehold. His popularity grew in 


the estimation of the people, and as early as | 


1841 he was chosen as one of the County 
Coinmissioners, in which capacity he served 
with honor, and was frequently re-elected. 
In 1849, he was chosen Associate Justice of 


| chine. 
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the Connty Court. This position he filled 
for many years. He was the first practicing 
physician in Dodds Township, and was also 
the first County Surveyor. At his own re- 
quest, he was buried a short distance from 
his residence, where more of his family are 
sleeping the sleep that knows no waking. 
Frank Hicks settled at a later date on See- 
tion 27. 
of drink, 
matches and hunting sprees, which were very 
frequent in those days. He was, however, 
trae to a promise, and always fulfilled his 
contracts. He reared a large family. One 
son— John ht. P. Hicks—lost the use of his 
lower limbs over furty vears ago and is a res- 
ident of Mount Vernon. He employs his 
time in knitting upon some kind of a ma- 


He was a rough-spoken man, fond 


and participated in shooting 


Auother son — William — was a 
bright, the 
strongest lads in the neighborhood, but was 
running one day, when he was snddenly 
taken with a pain in his feet, which resulted 
He is also 


industrious -boy, and ainong 


in his being a complete reel-foot. 
living. 

Stephen Arnold came from Tennessee 
among the first, and settled on Section 14. 
Here he experienced all the hardships inci- 
dent to the life of the then few inhabit- 
ants. Seth, the only living member of his 
family, resides on the old homestead. Jobn 
Smith was an early settler on Section 15. 
He was a man of careless habits, and never 
A few of his 
posterity survive. Absalom Estes settled on 
Section 10 some time between the years 1820 
and 1822. He remained there but a short 
time, and sold his improvment to his brother 
Joseph. The latter was the father of sixteen 
children, all of whom grew to maturity and 
reared large families. Some of the Esteses 
accumulated large fortunes. It is said of 


accumulated much property. 


| the Estes family that they were sociable, in- 
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dustrious and energetic. Joseph Pace set- 
tled on Section 8. He was among the first 
surveyors in Jefferson County and surveyed 
some of the early roads, among which was 
the old Goshen road, and together with the 
Benton road, branching from the former on 
the farm of Isaac Garrison, leading thence to 
Vienna, Cairo and other old Southern cities 
in this State, were the only early roads in 
Jackson Precinct. Joseph Pace was the 
twin brother of Joel Pace, who was the first 
County and Circuit Clerk. and among the 
early teachers of this county. 1t was exten- 
sively discussed a few years since by the 
leading newspapers of America, and a con- 
clusion finally arrived at to the extent that 
thev lived longer than any twins ever known, 
Joel having died at the age of eighty-eight 
years and Joseph four years later. Joseph 
Rogers settled pretty early on Section 7 and 
became the possessor of considerable property. 
William Davis settled what is known as the 
Harper place. He was a minister of the 
Baptist Church, and was among the first 
preachers in the precinct. He died in the 
county, leaving his family in aftluent circum- 
stances. John Stewart came to Jackson 
Precinct at an early period. Stewart had the 
“big head ” in reality. It was so large that 
he could not purchase a hat to fit it, and was 
eompelled to have a hat block and employ a 
hatter to make his hats, whieh was done at 
his residence. David Shaffer located very 
early in the township and was content to 
live for awhile in a tent. On one occasion a 
fire swept over the prairie like a whirlwind, 
respecting nothing in its course, and it was 
only by the strongest efforts that Mr. Shaf- 
fer’s tent was saved from the conflagration. 
He erected his first horse grist-mill in the 
township about 1838, near where is now the 
residence of W. T. Sanders. It was here 
that the inhabitants came early and stayed 
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late to get crushed their little bag of corn, 


while the wife and little ones awaited with 
anxiety and eagerness their return. Frank 
Hicks also put into operation a horse mill on 
Section 27, and did considerable grinding for 
several years. Isaac Watson was a real pio- 
neer of what is now Dodds Township. 

From the earliest period of the world’s 
history, the people of every civilized nation 
have realized the importance of learning. 
Education in its fullest sense comprehends 
the development and cultivation of the var- 
ious physical. mora] and imental faculties of 
man. Hence it is that the standard of a 
people’s morals, civilization and progress is 
indicated by the degree of interest mani- 
fested in developing and cultivating the 
moral, social and intellectual faculties of its 
masses. Society in every age and every 
nation upon which the refining hand of civ- 
ilization has been laid, has been ever ready 
to realize and accept the truth of this. 

Thus from remote antiquity to the present 
time, we find associated with other beneti- 
cent institutions for the elevation and ad- 
vancement of mankind, institutions embracing 
every grade of instruction, from the elemen- 
tary school, where the first rudiments of an 
education are taught, to the university and 
college, where art, science and literature are 
disseminated. The history of education in 
Jefferson County finds its duplicate in the 
school history of other counties in South- 
eru Illinois. The pioueers, as soon as they 
had each prepared a habitution and inclosed 
a“ patch” of land on which to raise the nec- 
essaries of life, turned their attention to the 
erection of a schoolhouse. In 1533, the 
pioneers of Jackson Precinct, now Dodds 
Township, erected a log cabin on Govern- 
ment land, which is now the property of W. 
T. Sanders. Some one took the initiatory 
step by notifying the settlers within a radius 
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ot three or four miles that, on a certain time 
at a designated place, they wonld meet for 
the purpose of erecting a schoolhouse. 
Punctual at the time and place, armed with 
their “ working tools,” they assembled, and 
ina short time, considering the disadvan- 
tages under which they labored, their work 
was consummated. The structure would not 
compare with the excellent {temples of learn- 
ing of the present day, but it afforded them 
an accommodation for their early schools. 
This building was about fourteen feet 
square. The walls were made of rough 
round logs from the forests; the chimney 
was of earth and sticks, and the roof of 
clapboards. Slabs split from trees, tho 
rough edges smoothed with an ax, consti- 
tuted the floor. The windows were made by 
cutting out a log and pasting a greased 
paper over the aperture, which admitted all 
the light that was afforded the pupils. The 
furniture consisted of “ benches ” made from 
large “ puncheons;” “desks” or writing 
tables were formed by placing against the 
wall at an angle boards or “ puncheons.” 
Could the pupil of this early school have 
entered the spacious and elegantly furnished 
school rooms of to-day; could he have sat in 
the easy patent seat; could he have gazed 
npon the modern school apparatus and have 
listened to the sound of the “school going 
bell,” he would, doubtless, have imagined 
that he had been magically transported to 
another sphere. After this cabin was finished 
and furnished, a school was the next thing 
in order. Some one of the settlers canvassed 
the neighborhood and determined how many 
pupils would attend the school at a stated 
sum per capita. 

It is thought that W. T. Sanders taught 
the first school in this cabin, and it is not 
remembered that he went through any ex- 


amination. The qualifications reqnired in 
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those days were that the teacher possessed 
the physical ability to govern the school and 
be sufficient scholar to teach reading, writing 
and ciphering, especially the latter, as far as 
the “double rule of three.” Mr. Sanders 
was very successful. From the beginning of 
this school, a new impetus was given to edu- 
eation, and each succeeding year the advan 
tages have improved in this direction. About 
the year 1850, A. C. Johnson taught a schoo) 
at a private residence, and not far from the 
same time a log cabin, similar in construc- 
tion to the one mentioned above, was built 
on the line between Sections 10 and 11. In 
this schoolhouse Moses Smith and A. C. 
Johnson taught. As we have already stated, 
the interest in education began to grow. — It 
is true there were some who thought eduea- 
tion was not essential to farm life, but they 
were few, and the masses were warmly in 
favor of schools. 
frame school buildings in the township, and 
the best teachers are employed to instract 
the yonng. 

In the pioneer cabins of the township, 
Revs. Rhodam and George Allen, two early 
ministers, held meetings and added cheering 


There are now six good 


words to these gathered from near and far. 
Services are now held in almost every school- 
house in the township, besides in two fine 
frame church buildings. The Lebanon Mis. 
sionary Baptist Church is located at the in- 
tersection of Sections 2, 38, 1Oand 11. E. 
M. Knapp and Isaac Garrison are the present 
Deacons, and Rev. C. Richardson is pastor 
The organization has an enrollment of about 
140 members. A good Sunday school is kept 
up, with an attendance of more than fifty. 
Samuel Meadows is Superintendent, and 
through his efforts the interest is gradnally 
growing. 

A Methodist Episcopal Church was organ - 
ized in the township at an early date, but 
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the precise spot and time we have been un A. Newby, 1880; S. Bumpus, 1831 to 


able to learn. That kind-hearted and good 
old pioneer, Joseph Pace, was an early mem. 
ber of this church, and during his life its 
financial interests were not allowed to suffer 
through his influence. John Rogers, Will- 
iam Edgington and James Bradford and 
their respective families were members of 
the first organization. Some time subse- 
quently, a large frame building was erected 
at considerable cost on Section 7, and is 
known as “ Bethel Chureti.” The member- 
ship of the same is very large, and regular 
services are kept up during the year. Like 
the most of the Methodist Churches, it keeps 
up a first-class Sunday school. 

The first voting place in the precinct was 
the old James Dodds house. The ballot box 
used then is the same one that now on elec- 
tion days holds the vote of the determinéd 
Demoerat, the ardent Republican and ag- 
gressive Greenbacker. The present voting- 
place is the “ Hebron Schoolhouse,” situated 
on the line between Sections 10 and 11. The 
township polls about 250 votes, of which 
nearly 103 are Republicans, 110 Democrats 
and the remainder the Greenback and Inde- 
pendent votes. 

John Baugh and Henry Gorham were the 
two first Justices of the Peace in the pre- 
cinct. George W. Bliss succeeded one of 
them, and no other change was made until 
The following 
is a list of officers since township organiza- 
tion: 

Suporvisors.—R. D. Roane, 1870; W. H. 
Smith, 1872-73; M. C. Garrison, 1874; S. 
Gibson, 1875; R D. Roane, 1876 to 1879; 


the township was organized. 


18838, the present inezmbent. 

Justices of the Peace. —G. W. Bliss and 
W. Adams, 1870; S. Gibson and W. Adams, 
1873; J.B. Bradford and W.Adams, 1874-76; 


| J. W. Bradford and 8. Gibson, 1877 to 1883 


the present incumbent. 

Township Clerks.—None 1870; Ambrose 
Adams, 1872; J. M. Frizell, 1873; A. Adams 
1874-79; J. Mills, 1876; J. W. Estes, 1877 
to 1883, and now in office. 

Assessors.—W. M. Hicks, 1872-738; J. G. 
Daniels, 1874; A. Newby, 1875; J. G. Dan- 
iels, 1S76-77; A. Gibson, 1878 to 1880; T. 
J. Mills, 1881; J. W. Estes, 1882; A. C. 
Cullie, 15538, present incumbent. 

Collectors.—F. E. Patton, 1872; N. F. 


' Meredith, 1873; F. E. Patton, 1864; J. D. 
_ Downer, 1875 to 1877; W.S. Bumpns, 1878 
' to 1880; A. Gibson, 1881; S. T. Pace, 1882; 


KE. Roane, 1883, now in office. 

Highway Commissioners.—Isaae Garrison, 
1872; S. Dunean, 1873; J. M. Frizell, 
1874; A. D. Harper, 1875; N. F. Meredith, 
1876; J. M. Frizell, 1S77; Isaac Garrison, 
1878; S. Dunean, 1879; William Hicks, 


1880-81; ©. Jenkins, 1882-83, at present in 


ottice. 

School Treasurers.—S. T. Pace, 1872-78, 
J. A. Johnson, 1874-75; G. M. Bliss, 1876; 
S. T. Pace, 1877; S. Dunean, 1878; R. D. 
Roane, 1879; S. Dunean, 1880; R. D. Roane, 


' 1881; J. L. Hinkle, 1882; S. T. Pace, 1883, 


now holding the office. 

Constables. —T. J. Mills and W. T. Hicks, 
1874 to 1876; W. Blythe, 1877; Thomas 
Mills, 1878 to 1881; M. Bradford and J. 
Ki. Gibson, 1882-83, the present incumbents. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


BLISSVILLE TOWNSHIP—DESCRIPTION AND TOPOGRAPHY—KNOB PRAIRIE—SETTLEMENT—ITOW 
THE PEOPLE LIVED—NAME OF TOWNSHIP AND ITS LIST OF OFFICIALS—ROADS, BRIDGES, 
ETC.—THE VILLAGE OF WILLIAMSBURG—CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS—RETROSPECTION, ETC. 


“ Nothing so dear as a tale of the olden time.” 


RANSCRIBING recollections of the 
aged, wavering memory, we do not seek 
to reconcile discrepancies, but to embody 
here the names and deeds of those whose like 
We dimly outline, 
from our signal-point, the history which 
meets our eye, and steer our course between 
extremes of dates and happenings, but more 
often than otherwise the greatest incomplete- 
ness marks the narrative. 


can nevermore be seen. 


The most of those pioneers who came here 
half a centnry or more ago have passed to their 
reward, while upon the few still left the roll- 
ing years have written their record and left 
them trembling on the brink of the tomb. 
They left friends and civilization behind 
them and came here to build for themselves 
ahome. Ah, a home! Home,celestial home 
of the world-weary, labouring heart, the sa- 
cred asylum of the wandering soul! I[t is the 
only type aud symbol left on earth since the 
portals of paradise closed on our ruined race. 
And to make them a home in this wild waste, 
these people exposed themselves to the dan- 
gers of “flood and field,” of savages and wild 
beasts and perils before which we, their 
successors, would quail. The history of 
their lives is one of noble heroism, by the 
side of which that of the warrior und the 
statesman pale with insignificance. 


* By W. 11. Perrin. 


‘*A song for the early times out West, 
And our green old forest home, 
Whose pleasant memories freshly yet 
Across the oeean come.” 

Blissville Township, which forms the sub- 
ject matter of this chapter, is one of the west 
tier of townships, and is situated southwest 
of Mount Vernon. It lies south of Casner 
Towsnhip, west of McClellan, north of Bald 
Hill, east of Washington County, and is des - 


_ ignated as Township 3 south, and Range 1 


east. The surface is rather broken, and 
diversified between prairie and woodland. 
An arm of Grand Prairie extends into the 
township. There are also several other small 
prairies—notably Knob Prairie. in the south- 


east part, which receives its name from the 


_ elevation of the ground, it being about as 


high as the site of Mount Vernon. In the 
timbered section are found black, white and 
post oak, wild cherry, black walnut, hickory, 
sassafras, together with hazel and other 
shrubs. The principal stream is Rayse 
Creek, or the west fork of Big Muddy. This 
passes through the northeast corner of the 
township and is fed by a few small brovks 
and branches which form the natural drain- 
age of the township. 

The settlement of Blissville Township 
dates back to 1822-23. About that time 
Sherman Ross and Jesse Green, Sr., came 
and settled in the northeast corner. Jesse 
Green died in the township and left a large 
family. Ross moved to Shelby County, tak- 
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ing his family with him. He was a thriftless 
sort of a fellow, with bunt little energy, but 
not of real bad habits. Green was fund of 
hunting, and participated freely in all kinds 
of backwoods sports and pastimes. John 
Hailes settled in the timber along Big Mud- 
dy, and was among the first comers in that 
section. He was a good, easy, harmless man, 
who never did much for himself or for any 
one else. He cleared a small “patch” of 
‘ground, and put up a cabin of poles. About 
two years afterward, he sold his improvement 
to Jesse P. Dees, an uncle of Judge Jesse A. 
Dees, of this township, and moved up to Gun 
Prairie. Jesse P. Dees, however, soon settled 
in another part of the township, where he 
died. He made an extensive improvement, 
and opened quite a large farm for that early 
day, and was in good circumstances at the 
time of his death. John Finch bought the 
first improvement of Jesse P. Dees, and set- 
tled here about 1826, but afterward sold out 
and moved to Missouri. He was a fariner and 
ennsmith: a rude, rough fellow, of the true 
frontier type, but finally professed religion 
at acamp meeting in Washington County, 
and was afterward licensed as a preacher by 
the Methodist Chureh. William Linsey was 
an early settler in the neighborhood of Jesse 
P. Dees. He was a good, honest man, and 
sold his improvement to Renben Green and 
moved back into Washington County. Ren- 
ben Green, who bonght his improvement, 
raised a large family, who settled around 
him. 

An early settler was Mr. Herron, on Grand 
Prairic. He afterward moved into Washing- 
ton County. Peter Sibert afterward settled 
on the place where Herron first located. 
Erastns Fairchild settled in Grand Prairie, 
near the north line of the township. He was 
a common farmer, and sold out to Thomas 
Bagby. The latter oveupied it several years, 


| step-father, Lewis Green. 


and then sold ont and moved into Washing- 
ton County, and afterward to Texas. Samuel 
Hunter also settled in Grand Prairie about 
1840, and is living there yet. James Welch 
settled in the same neighborhood about the 
same time. He was from Ohio, and was a 
large land owner. He lost part of his fami- 
ly here in 1844 and returned to Ohio, but 
afterward made several trips between Ohio 
and Tlinois, and was finally lost on the Ohio 
River in a steamboat disaster. A son of his 
had come here in 1839, and is still living in 
the township. 

Jesse A. Dees, one of the prominent and 
wealthy farmers of the township, came to Jef- 
ferson County in 1824, with his mother and 
They setiled in 
what is now Casner Township, where James 
Wood lives. Mr. Dees is one of the oldest 
living settlers of the county, having been 
here almost sixty years. Joseph Laird came 
in about 1840, and settled in Grand Prairie. 
Knob Prairie was settled by David Fairchild, 
who sold to B. L. Herrous, who eame here 
about 1822. He was from Ohio, and was a 
brother of Erastus Fairchild, already no- 
ticed. HU. Hackett was here some time, but 
was a kind of a transient character. Eli Gil- 
bert settled in Knob Prairie about 1840, and 
was from Ohio. He opened a store soon af- 
ter settling here, and sold goods for several 
years; he died here and left a large family. 
Another Ohio family was the Places—Isaac 
and Sidney —who settled in Knob Prairie in 
1840-42. The latter is still living here. 
Henry Bushon came in abont 1845, and set- 
tled between Knob and Grand Prairies. 
Such were some of the settlements and the 
people who made them in this particular di- 
vision of the county. When we ponder on 
those olden times, rude and rough as they 
were, we almost wish for their return. Those 
good old days when the girls rode behind 
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their sweethearts to church or dance, and 
when the horses always “kicked up,” and 
the girls held tightly on (then the girls 
hugged the boys—now the case is reversed); 
when husband and wife visited on the same 
nag, and the wife carried her babe snugly 
cuddled up in her lap. Those good old days 
when the hypocrisy, shams and _ selfishness 
of modern society were nnknown; when the 
respectability of men and women was not 
measured by their bank accounts, nor by dis- 
play of shoddy finery, but by the simple 
standard of worth and merit, by their useful- 
ness in the community, by their readiness to 
aid the suffering and to relieve the distressed; 
when there were no social castes or distinc- 
tions, and when honesty and uprightness 
were the livery of aristocracy. Ah! those 
were the times of free-heartedness and gen- 
uine honesty. 

The pioneer’s first thought is something 
for his family to eat, and hence a mill in a 
new country is an object of supreme interost. 
One of the first institutions of this kind was 
a tread mill owned by Maj. Herron on Jand 
now the property of Samuel Johnson. It 
was a rude affair, but was much better than no 
mill at all, and the settlers used tocome from a 
considerable distance to it to get their corn 
ground. Eli Gilbert had a mill very early. 
He bnilt a water mill on Big Muddy, but it 
was never much of a success and soon disap- 
peared altogether. He found it impossible 
to dam the stream, and so he damned the 
whole thing and gave up the enterprise. A 
grist and saw mill, operated by steam, was 
put up near Williamsburg. It passed 
through different hands, and was finally 
moved to Saline County. 

Blissville Township was named in honor 
of Augustus Bliss, who settled in Cuasner 
Township and made an attempt to lay off a 


village, which never improved. He started 
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to California during the gold fever excite- 
ment, and died of cholera on the way, leav- 
ing a wife and five children. The first vot- 
ing place was an old house on the place 
where Samuel Johnson now lives; the regu- 
lar voting place at present is at Locust 
Grove. The following is a list of the town- 
ship officers since the county adopted town- 
ship organization: 

Supervisors —S. R. Johnson, 1870-73; J. 
A. Dees, 1874; Samuel Johnson, 1875-6; T. 
H. Mannen, 1877; S. Johnson, 1878-79; O. 
P. Norris, 1880; A. Welch, 1881-82; J. D. 
Norris, 1883. 

Town Clerks—J. R. Dunbar, 1871-78; J. 
Lemmon, 1874-75; L. E. Denslow, 1876; 
BE. Bagsby, 1877; J.D. Norris, 1878-80; 
W. D. Hicks, 1881; J. Perry, 1882; W. D. 
Hicks, 1883. 

Assessors—D. T. Campbell, 1872-73; W. 
H. Norris, 1874; William Robinson, 1875—- 
76; E. Green, 1877-79; J. W. Robinson, 
1880-81; J. Hicks, 1882; E. Green, 1883. 

Collectors—D. J. Hicks, 1872-73; H. P. 
Daniels, 1874.75; W. Gilbert, 1876; W. 
Norris, 1877; M. F. Norris, 1878; W. Gil- 
bert, 1879; Isaac Hicks, 1880-81; J. D. Nor- 
ris, 1882; W. Gilbert, 1883. 

School Treasurers—Edwin Green, 1872-73; 
E. Fairchild, 1874; LL. E. Dunbar, 1875; 
John Gaddis, 1876; J. Tuttle, 1877; J. M. 
Gaddis, 1878; J. M. MeConneoughey, 1879- 
81; J. V. Wingard, 1882; G. A. Baldridge, 
1883. 

Highway Commissioners—W. M. E1liston 
J. B. McConneoughey, J. P. Anderson, J. B. 
McConneoughey, W. Gilbert, A. Welch, D. 
P. McConneonghey, A. Snider, A. J. Shurtz, 
D. H. Keller, J. Jones, R. Green, C. Gil- 
bert, W. B. Elliston, James Reed, R. Gil- 
bert, A. J. Shurtz. 

Justices of the Peace—A. J. Shurtz and B. 
L. Bowmaster, 1870-72; A. J. Norris and J. 
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R. Dunbar, 1873-74; J. MeConneonghey and 
J. R. Dunbar, 1875-76; S. Johnson and H. 
P. Daniels, 1877-80; S. Johnson and E. 
Green, the present incumbents. 
Constables—Cyrus Gilbert, 1870-72; RB. 
Green, 1873-76; A. J. McConneoughey, 
1877-79; T. McAtee, 1880; J. Land, 1881; 
J. Wingard, 1882; J. Lemmington, 1883. 


' Hicks a drug store. 


The first public highway in the township | 


was called the Mount Vernon & Nashville 
road, or Jefferson County & Washington 
County road. J. A. Dees made the first trail 
where this road was laid out. There were 
nothing but a few paths and trails before 
this road was made. ‘ood, substantial 
wooden bridges now span the streams where 
they are needed. 


Among the prominent stock-dealers are — 


Joseph Mannen, Josiah Tuttle, 
Welch, Jesse A. Dees, A. Gilbert, ete, etc. 
They buy and sell and deal in cattle, mules 
and hogs. Mr. Dees has some very fine cat- 
tle, and deals largely in mules; he has on 
Land at present some sixty odd head of 
mules. Mr. Gilbert also has a large number 
of mules. 

Williamsburg.—The village of Williams- 
burg is situated in Knob Prairie, on the 
northeast quarter of Section 35. It was 
laid off by Drs. Moore & Peavler December 
17, 1867, into four blocks, one of eleven 
lots, one of twelve lots, and two of ten lots 
each. John Hagle built the first storehouse, 
and David Hicks the first residence. His 
sons opened a drug store, and also built a 
residence, into which Thomas Westcott 
moved. The Mannings came a little later, 
and then Place. Henry Willis erected some 
brick buildings, the first in the village. 
About the year 1864, Anderson built a mill, 
but soon afterward sold it to Boswell, and 
Boswell sold it to James Dare. A good 
schoolhouse has been built in the town. 


Andrew . 
_ teachers here. 


present, J. D. Norris keaps a general store, 
J. W. Robinson a drug store and William 
Dr. O. P. Norris is 
Postmaster. The usual number of shops are 
operated. The place has abont one hundred 
inhabitants. The town is called Williams- 
burg, but the post office bears the name of 
Lanr. 

Blissville Township was not backward in 
educational matters, and schools were early 
established and schoolhouses built. One of 
the first schoolhouses in the township was 
builé near where Eli Gilbert settled. It 
stood on the farm now owned by Cyrus Gil- 
bert, and was of logs 16x18 feet, the cracks 
daubed with mud. The first teacher was of 
the name of Bellis. Another pioneer schoul- 
house was on the land now owned by R. Gil- 
bert, and A. Weleh was one of the early 
A schoolhouse was built on 
the land of G. J. Hoyt, in Grand Prairie, 
and another on the land owned by the heirs 
of Reuben Green, Jr. The township has at 
present six schoolhouses, conveniently locat- 
ed on Sections 7, 10, 16, 18, 24, 28. In 
these, schools are taught for the usual term 
each year by competent teachers. 

The church history of Blissville Township 


' is extensive, and dates back to an early 


At ' 


_and in the woods in summer. 


period of the settlement of the country. At 
first, meetings were held in dwelling-honses, 
The Grand 
Arm Methodist Church was the first church 
built in the township. It was put up about 
1840. Among the early members were Abner 
Minson and wife, Jacob Freeman and wife, 
Susan Eubank, Jesse P. Dees and wife, Nao- 
mi Dees, John Freeman and wife, and per- 
haps others. Among the early preachers here 
were Simeon Walker, T. W. Williams, James 
Johnson, Files and J. Barnes. The organ- 
ization is still kept up, and the society has a 
good frame building. A graveyard is adja- 
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cent, in which slumber many of the early 
members of this pioneer church. The mem- 
bership of the church is about sixty, and an 
excellent Sunday school is maintained dur- 
ing the summer, of which J. Tuttle is Super- 
intendent. 
church at the present time. 

Mount Zion Church is located in the north- 
ern part of the township, and has but a sinall 
attendance. Pieree’s Chapel now has no reg- 
ular attendance or organization, 

At Williamsburg, there’is a Methodist 
Church with an interesting membership of 
about forty. Kev. Root is the pastor. A 
good Sunday school is maintained. 

There is also a Universalist Church at 
Williamsburg, with some forty members, under 
the spiritual supervision of Rev. Mr. Maddox. 

Blissville Township has no railroads, nor 
no manufacturing interests. It is decidedly 
an agricultural and stock-va sing region. Its 
nearest shipping point is Woodlawn, on the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, located a 
couple of miles from the northeast corner of 
the township. This road, though not touch- 
ing the township, has been of great benefit, 
by inereasing the value of property and real 


estate, as well as in affording the farmers | 


transportation facilities. 

With all the growth and activity, which 
assumes larger proportions in the recital than 
in the actual experience, the community 


which gathered in this township was really . 


on the frontier at the time of which we have 
been writing. While not so completely iso- 
lated as some of the other earlier settlements 
in Southern Illinois, the people experienced 


Rev. Mr. Root is pastor of the | 
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many of the hardships and discomforts inei 
dent to frontier settlenents. Mills were 
early built near by, but from lack of power 
or adequate machinery most of the flour and 
much of the meal was procnred at Carmi and 
other and even more distant points, enduring 
long, tedious delays. 
the settlements in what is now 
Township were of slow growth; 


As a farming district, 
Blissville 
the village 


of Mount Vernon, some ten miles distant, 
seemed to absorb the floating population. 
Here and there the smoke curled upward in 
ihe air from the scattered log cabins, and the 
busy pioneer protracted the day long into the 
night in elearing up his farm. 


Deer were plenty, and were shot in large 
numbers, while wolves, panthers, wild cats 
an occasional bear, and the whole class of 


small game that was found in this section in 
early times, afforded wholesome meals and 
rare sport to those fond of hunting. Most 
of the early settlers were from the Southern 
States, and brought here with them many of 
their social characteristics. Saturday after- 
/ noons, as they are still, were a general holi- 
day, and the farmers repaired to the neigh- 
_ boring village. But few in the community 
_ had very strong scruples then against the use 
of whisky, and strong potations tended to 
make fun lively, and not unfrequently caused 
rough-and-tumble fist fights, 

Thus time passd in the early years of the 
conntry, the people enjoying themselves in a 
They were rude, but 


rough kind of way. 

generous to a fault, and always ready with 

their time and labor to assist 4 new comer 
| or a friend in his time of need. 
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CHAPTER xXxi> 


BALD HILL TOWNSHIP—ITS GEOGRAPHICAL AND PHYSICAL FEATURES—ADVENT 


OF THE PIO-— 


NEERS—-THEIR TRIALS, TRIBULATIONS, ETC.—MILLS AND ROADS—ORGANIZATION OF THE 
TOWNSHIP AND THE LIST OF OFFICIALS—SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, ETC., ETC. 


“ The sound of the war-whoop oft woke the sleep 
of the cradle.” 


MONG the first settlers there was but 
little law and Gospel, and but little 
was needed. Industry in working and hunt- 
ing, bravery in war, candor, hospitality, hon- 
esty and steadiness of deportment received 
their full reward of publie honor and public 
confidence among these our rude forefathers 
to a degree that has not been fully sustained 
by their more polished descendants. The 
punishmenis they inflicted wpon offenders 
were unerring, swift and inexorable in their 
imperial court of public opinion. and were 
wholly adapted for the reformation of he 
culprit or his expulsion from the community. 
Any petty misdemeanor was punished with 
all the infamy that could be heaped upon the 
cffender. 

With all their backwoods rudeness, these 
early settlers were given to hospitality, and 
freely divided their rough fare with a neigh- 
bor or stranger, and would have been offend- 
ed at the offer of pay. In their settlements 
they lived, they worked and sometimes they 
fought—for fun; and they feasted or suffered 
together in vordial harmony. They were 
warm and constant in their friendships, and 
the cold selfishness of the present day ‘was 
utterly unknown. The world has changed 
greatly in the past fifty years, aud the people 
have changed with it. The change may have 


* By W. H. Perrin. 


been imperceptible, but nevertheless it has 
been made, 

Bald Hill Township is situated in the ex- 
treme southwest part of the county, and com- 
prises a full Congressional township. It is 
bounded on the scuth and west by Franklin 
and Perry Counties, on the north by Bliss- 
ville Township, on the east by Elk Prairie, 
and is designated in the Government survey 
as Township 4 south, and Range 1 east. It 
is a good farming region and boasts some 
good farms and some energetic farmers. Its 
surface features are much the same as other 
townships described in this work. There are 
no large water-courses, and the land is gen- 
erally rather level. The township is without 
towns and railroads, and devoted chiefly to 
_farming. 

Following close upon the heels of the re- 
treating savages came the early settlers of 
Jefferson County. This township was not 
settled as early as Moore’s Prairie and the 
country around Mount Vernon. In facet, 
those sections were considered old settle- 
ments before any white man ventured into 
this division of the county. The first settlers 
who came here were not well-to-do. Most of 
them brought sufficient capital only to im- 
prove a farm in a country where but little 
more than energy and frugality were required, 
and these were, fortunately. sutlicient to 
found a home here. After the first arrivals, 
emigrants found open doors and willing 
hands to assist in raising a cabin. A single 
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day sufficed for the united neighborhood to 
erect the rude structure, build a fire-place and 
chimney and saw out the logs for doorway 
Into houses in this condition 
the new arrivals were generally glad to re- 


and windows. 


move, for free as the hospitality of the pio- 
neer may have been, it had no power to in- 
crease the capacity of the cabin, and two 
families packed a little dwelling designed for 
one to overtlowing. Blankets supplied the 
place of windows and doors, and furs, skins 
and blankets spread on brush or on the punch- 
eon floor supplied the beds. Hach men was 
the “architect of his own fortune;” and 
while the whole neighborhood lent willing 
assistance in case of special need, each one 
was too busy with his own affairs to ply any 
trade for general hire. 

The tirst settlement of this township is 
somewhat obscure, nor can the exact date of 
the advent of the first pioneer be given. 

Among the first settlers here were Abra- 
ham McGinnis, John G. Turmon, James Bel- 
lows, Willis Hardwick, Isaac Smith, William 
Steerman, Samuel Irvin, the Seroggins, Sol - 
omon Goddard, Nathaniel Morgan, ete., ete. 
McGinnis afterward went to Texas, but left 
two sons here—James and Richard. Tur- 
mon went North, where later he died, leay- 
ing a son named Grant. It may be that all 
of the settlers mentioned above did not settle 
at fiist in what is now Bald Hill Township, 
but they settled in the immediate vicinity. 
Tt is a difficult matter, after so many years, 
to lecate every early settler upon the proper 
section, and they were coming in now so rap- 
idly that it is impossible to keep trace of 
them. 

The abundance of game was a somewhat 
mixed evil. When the crops of the early 
settlers were first planted, they were subject 
to the attack of crows, blackbirds aud squir- 
rels, and when further advanced the thon- 
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sands of wild geese and turkeys threatened 
to take all that was left. 
ous, so 


Deer were numer- 
were wolves, while the timber 
swarmed with the chattering game that found 
shelter there. “ Painters” were numerous— 
too much so for a very great feeling of secur- 
ity, though as a general thing they were eas- 
ily frightened away. A story is told of a 
person, on a certain occasion, riding along a 
trail on horseback through the woods, when 
he was very much frightened and his horse 
considerably scratched by a panther spring- 
ing upon him fro a tree, but it lost its hold 
and was soon left in the distance. Women 
out picking wild berries were often startled 
by seeing these treacherous animals crouched 
in trees, meditating the chances of an attack, 
but no serious resnlts are known to have oc- 
curred in this immediate section. 

The people of this settlement, like those 
surrounding it, and which were removed 
somewhat from the older settlements, learned 
early to depend upon their own resources for 
the comforts of life. This was especially 
marked in the clothing of the people and the 
adornment of the home. Deer skins were 
largely utilized by the men, and even the 
women sometimes made their own garments 
of them. Buckskm breeches and buckskin 
hunting-shirts were more common then than 
the farmers’ “ overalls” are now. <A buck- 
skin suit was not a ,very inviting thing to 
jump into of a cold morning, or to wear af- 
ter getting wet, but these were minor discom. 
forts, and were not allowed to stand in the 
way of daily duties. This was the way the 
people lived inthe early days of the country— 
days we know nothing of except as we gather 
it from the “ traditions of the fathers.” 

The carly settlers of Bald Hil! Township 
had the same hard times in procuring bread 
as in other portions of the county. The 
mortar and pestle, the hand mill, and later 
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the horse mill served them. Now. mill facil- 
ities are all that can be desired. The town- 
ship has as good roads as any other portion 
of the county, but in reality this is not say- 
ing much to the credit of roads in general. 
As there are few streams in the township, 
bridges are not much needed. 


Prairie Election Precinct; but after township 
organization, it became Bala Hill Township. 
It is Demoeratic in politics, and has always 
been of that faith. Since the time of town. 
ship organization, the following isa list of 
township officials in Bald Hill: 
Supervisors—Jolin B. Ward, 1870; John 
B. Ward, 1871; John B. Ward, 1872; John 
B. Ward, 1878; R. J. D. Allan, 1874; 8. B. 
Gilbert, 1875: BR. J. D. Allan, 1876; J. B. 
Ward, 1877; J. B. Ward, 1878; J .B. Ward, 
1879; J. H. Johnson, 1880; L. A. Johnson, 
1881; L. A. Johnson, 1882; 
1883, the present incumbent. 


H. F. White, 1878; W. Clampit, 1874; W. 
H. Hudson, 1875; W. H. Hudson, 1876; J. 


H. Wilhaite, 1877; J. H. Wilhaite, 1878; J. . 


Lemmon, 1879; J. Lemmon, 1880; J. Lem- 
mon, 1881; W. H Baldwin, 1882; Thomas 
Dennington, 1883, now in office. 

Assessors— William Clampit, 1872; Will- 
iam Clampit, 1878; S. B. Gilbert, 1874; 
William Clampit, 1875; T. S. Johnson, 1876; 
W. E. Ward, 1877; W. E. Ward, 1878; 8. 
B. Gilbert, 1879; B. W. Laur, 1880; J. J. 
Baker, 1881; B W. Laur, 1882; O. E. Bald- 
win, [$83, the present incumbent. 

Collectors—S. B. Gilbert, 1872; S. B. Gil- 
bert, 1873; H. Foreman, 1874; W. E. Ward, 
1875: W. E. Ward, 1876; W. E.- Ward, 
1877; W. J. Cook. 1878; B. W. Laur, 1879; 
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School Treasnrers—-R. J. D. Allan, W. H. 
Benthall, W. H. Baldwin, G. B. Johnson, W. 
H. Benthal], 8S. 8S. Warren. 

Justices of the Peace—W. H. Cunning- 
ham, 8. B. Gilbert, J. F. Kirkpatrick, R. J. 
D. Allan, W. S. Jenkins, W. J. Cook, 5. B. 


Gilbert, R. T. Wright, R. J. D, Allan. 
Originally, Bald Hill was a part of Elk . 


Rei Winiehtaa 


‘ woodland and_ prairie. 


Constables—J. R. Fagan, W. H. Baldwin, 
J. Warren, W. H. Allen, 8. O. Nowland, J. 
Johnson, R. T. Wright, J. F. Walker, W. H. 


| Baldwin, A. J. Duglett, J. R. Fagan. 


Highway Commissioners—Isaac Fleener, 


. C. B. Hamby, A. C. Wheeler, William Dud- 
ley, H. C. Foreman, W. Harris, J. B. John- 
' son, H. F. White, R. D. Webb, J. B. John- 


son, F. M. Baldwin, M. M. Fitzgerrell, W. 
A. Ward, A. J. Duglett. 

Educational and church facilities are 
somewhat meager in this township to what 
tbey are in other portions of the county. 
The early history of education here is but a 


sample of what it was elsewhere in the early 
Township Clerks— G. B. Johnson, 1872; | 


‘ each year. 


days. It cannot be said now who tanght the 
first school, or where the first. schoolhouse 
was built. The township now has five scbool- 
houses, a smaller number than any other 
township in thecounty. These schoolhouses 
stand on Sections 2, 8, 28, 29 and 86, and in 
them schools are taught for the usual period 
There is but one ehurch build- 
iny in the township, and that is Bald Hill 
Methodist Episcopal Church, near the north 
line of the township. It is a frame building, 


' and has a very good membership for a coun- 


try church. Religious services are held in 
several of the schoolhouses. 

Bald Hill Towaship contains some very 
fine farming lands. It is diversified between 
Horse Prairie lies 
mostly in Bald Hill, while the four town- 


H. Foreman, 1880; W.J.Cook, 1881; W. J. ships of Bald Hill, Blissville, Elk Prairie 


Cook, 1882: S. M. Gilbert, 1883, now hold- 
ing the position. 


t 


and MeUlellan corner in Knob Prairie. In 
these prairies may be seen some as fine farms 
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as are found in the county. Stock-raising 


| 


is beginning to occupy the minds of the_ 
farmers much of late years, and judging | 


from present indications the time is not far 
distant when this will be quite a stock-rais- 
ing region. 
but the Illinois Central passes so near it that 
it affords the farmers here excellent shipping 
facilities. There is nothing to prevent this 


No railroad taps the township, | 
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township from being one of the most pros- 
perous communities in the coanty. Nothing is 
required but plenty of energy and enterprise. 

With this chapter we close the historical 
part of this volume. To the many friends 


who have lent us their kindly smiles and 
assistance, and particularly to the old set- 
tlers, we wish them health, long} life 
happiness. 


and 
Addio! 


Desi 
Re) 


lege des IE 


IIOGRAPHICAL DKETCHES 


MOUNT VERNON CITY AND TOWNSHIP. 


JOHN R. ALLEN, farmer, P. O. Mt. Vernon, 
was born June 16, 1840, in Jefferson County, 
Tl., son of John W. Allen, of Sumner County, 
Tenn., sinee of Jefferson County, IL, was edu- 
eated in Washington County, Ill, and is a 
member of the Methodist Episeopal Chureh. 
He served three years in the late war in Com- 
pany A, One Hundred and Tenth Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry. He works at the wagon 
trade and runs a grist mill, but was a black- 
smith by trade. Was married, August 11, 
1860, to Miss Sarah M., daughter of William 
Tate, of Jefferson County, and has had six 
children, five of whom are living—Eli W., Per- 
dita R., Nina, U, 8. and Henry D. Mrs. Allen 
died July 23, 1875, and was buried at Pleas- 
ant Grove. Mr. Allen was again married Sep- 
tember 26, 1875, to Eliza J. Mitchell of Mis- 
sissippi, by whom he has had one ehild—Kd- 
ward C, He owns 161 aeres of land, and is 
engaged in farming and stoek-raising. Poli- 
ties, Republiean. 

NON, WILLIAM B, ANDERSON, County 
Judge, Mt.Vernon. (A sketeh of Judge William 
B. Anderson will be found in the ehapter on 
the War History.) 

JOHN W. BAUGH, express agent, Mt. Ver- 
non, was born Febr. 11, 1836, in Mt. Vernon, LIL. 
He is a son of Judge Downing Baugh, a native 
of Barren County, Ky., an attorney at law, who 


eame to this county about 1821, teaching sehoo! 
for several years, after which he entered the 
mereantile business, and then served as Justice 
of the Peace for many years; also served as 
Probate Justice. At the age of forty-five, he 
eommeneed the study of law, and was adinitted 
to the bar in Mt. Vernon, where he followed his 
profession, and in 1854 was appoiuted Judge 
of the Cireuit Court, to fill the nnexpired term 
of Judge Marshall. Tn 1857, he moved to Me- 
Gregor, Iowa, where he followed his profes- 
sion, and was eleeted Judge of the City Court. 
He is now virtually retired from aetive life. 
He was an active member of the Masonie fra- 
ternity, Mt. Vernon Lodge, No. 31, holding the 
office of Master for many years. In his new 
home in Jowa, he has also been prominently 
eonnected with the higher order of Masons, 
aud now holds the office of Grand Prelate of 
the Grand Commandery of the Knights Temp- 
lar, and also Grand Chaplin of the Grand Chap- 
ter. He was born in April, 1798, and is yet 
living, a grand old man, although he has lost 
his eyesight. Ie has seen more than two 
generations rise and pass away. He is aDem- 
ocrat in polities, and a warm supporter of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. His whole 
life is an example worthy of imitation. [lis 
father, John Baugh, was also a native of 
Kentucky. He was a minister of the Christian 
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Church. He was also a merchant in Bowling 
Green, Ky., and Mt. Vernon, [Il., to which lat- 
ter place he came about 1821, and died here in 
1854. The mother of our subject, Milly (Pace) 
Baugh, was a daughter of an old pioneer, Joel 
Pave, who was formerly a soldier in the Revo- 
lutionary war. He died here. Her mother, 
Mary (Hast) Pace, was a fine old lady, a true 
type of our American women ; she reached the 
good old age of eighty-three years. Our sub- 
ject was educated in Mt. Vernon. In early 
life he learned and followed the harness-maker’s 
trade. In 1861, he enlisted in the Kighteenth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry as a mu- 
sician, and was mustered out in the spring of 
1862, when he re-enlisted in Company F, of the 
Fortieth Hlinois Infantry Volunteers, as a_ pri- 
yate, but through his own exertion and ability 
was promoted several times, till he held the 
office of Adjutant. He resigned in thé fall of 
1864, and returned to Mt. Vernon, where he 
served in the Circuit Clerk’s office for eleven 
years, and then served four years as Police 
magistrate. Sinee then he has been express 
agent for the Adams Express Company. Our 
subjeet was married in May, 1862, at Mt. Ver- 


non, Ill., to Miss Amelia J. Hill, born April | 


1, 1842, in Clay County, Hl. Iler father, Rev. 
J. H. Hill, was a native of Ohio. Her mother 
was Hleanor (Williams) Hill) Mrs. Baugh is 


the mother of two children—Frank C., born 


July 5, 1865; and Milly E., born October 21, 
1867. Mr. and Mrs. Baugh and children are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He is an A. F. & A. M. and an active worker 
in the Sunday school, of which he is the Su- 
perintendent. In political matters. he isa Dem- 
ocrat. 


WILLIAM BAWDEN, farmer, P. O. Mt. | 


Vernon, was born in Cornwall, England, July 
9, 1834. and is a son of John Bawden (de- 
ceased), also a native of Cornwall. He mar- 
ried Louise Quilliam, a native of the Isle of 
Man, anda daughter of John Quilliam. Mrs. 


| which he ran for about nine years. 


Bawden has in her possession a photograph 
of the Laxey Water Wheel, on her native 
Island, which is the largest water wheel in the 
world, being thirty-seven feet in diameter. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bawden have eight children—Nellie, 
Hannah L., Willy R., John H., Thomas E., 
Emma Maud, Herbert M. and Mabel M. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bawden came to North Michigan in 
1857, and to St. Lonis, Mo., in 1864, but in 
eighteen months went back as far as Jo Daviess 
County, IIL. where he bought a half interest in 
a lead mine, since known as Bawden’s Tunnel, 
He then 
went to Utah Territory, and worked in the cele- 
brated Emma Mine, in Little Cottonwood 
Cafion for eighteen months, when he returned 
to Jo Daviess County. and engaged in farming, 
which he still pursues. He removed to this 
county in March, 1881, and settled on Section 
15, in Mt. Vernon Township, where he owns 
160 acres of land. 

LEWIS N. BEAL, farmer, P. O. Mt. Vernon, 
was born in Lehigh County, Penn.. April 28, 
1844, and is a son of Jacob Beal (deceased), a 
native of Bavaria, who emigrated to America 
about the year 1836. Our subject spent his 
boyhood days on the farm, and attended the 
eommon schools. He came to St. Clair County, 
IL, with his parents in 1851, and in 1855 to 
Centralia. He came to Jefferson County in 
1858, where he has since resided, except two 
years that he spent in Kansas, which was dur- 
ing 1864 and 1865. He married Sarah M. 
Casey January 20, 1872. She is a daughter 
of the well-known Franklin. Casey (deceased). 
They have three children—Alvin C., John F. 
and May E. Mr. Beal owns eighty-five acres 
of very valuable land, and is engaged in gen- 
eral farming. He is a member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. Wis farm lies in Sec- 
tion 30, and adjoining the city of Mt. Vernon. 

GEORGE IL BITTROLFF, merchant, Mt. 
Vernon. This gentleman was born April 18, 
1852, in Evansville, Ind. His father, Louis 
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Bittrolff, was a native of Baden, Germany. 

isa jeweler by occupation, having learned i 
trade with his father, John L. Bittrolff, who 
also had the first fecal store in Evansville, 
Ind. The mother of our subjeet, Anna (Gross- | 
man) Bittrolff, is a native of Wuartemberg, Ger- 
many. She is the mother of seven children, 

z.: George H., Louis f1., Annie Wright, Mol- 
lie Ford, William, Eliza and Walter, deeeased. 
Our subjeet was edueated in Evansville, where 
he learned and followed book-keeping till 1878, 
when he eame to Mt. Vernon, where he, in part- 
nership with R. HK. Ryan, opened a dry goods 
store on a small scale, but added to the stock 
from time to time till at present they carry 4 
stock of from $12,000 to $15,000, including a 
stoek of boots and shoes. Owing to his energy, 
honesty and perseveranee, he has established 
for himself a good reputation as a thorough 
business man. Ilis store oeeupies the first and 
second floors of a fine building on the south 
side of the square. He was married, October 
10, 1872, in Evansville, Ind., to Miss Willa 
Nall, born Angust 24, 1854, in Rumsey, Ky. 
She is a daughter of William J. and Rebecea 
Nall. Four ehildren were the result of this 
oe union, viz.: Hallie A.. born “aaa 

3, 1873; George Nall, born July 10, 1877; 
oe born November 30, 1879; Clyde, born co 
1882. Mes. Bittrolff is a member of the 
al Chureh. Tle is a Knight of Pythias, 
and in polities is a Republiean. The Bittrolffs 
vame originally from Franee, from whenee they 
fled to Germany on aecount of religions perse- 
eution, about the time the Huguenots eame to 
America. 

DR. ROBERT BLUM, dentist, Mt. Vernon. 
It is an encouraging phase of our present age 
that the prizes awarded honest work and vigor- 
ous energy are open to all, and that the young 
man may win the highest honors and emoln- 
ments equally with the man of large and varied 
experience. Dr. Blam, though only just in 
middle life, has risen to the higher rank of his 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


profession, and sustains a reputation worthy 
only of the highest ability. He was born July 
23, 1842, in Southeastern Russia, and is a son 
of A. and Julia (Schultz) Blum, both natives of 
Russia ; he born in 1812, and she in 3818. 
The parents came to this eonntry, with their 
family, in 1844, and first settled in Galveston, 
Texas, where the father dealt in furs for a num- 
ber of years. At present he is a merebant in 
Tarpen Springs, Fla., and sinee his advent in 
this eountry he has made and lost three good 
fortunes. Subjeet is the youngest of three liv- 
ing ehildren—Edward A., Amalia G. and Rob- 
ert—out of a family of fourteen ehildren. The 
schools of New Orleans and St. Louis afforded 
our snbject his means of education. While in 
the latter eity, he apprentieed himself to a den- 
tist there, and there learned his profession. THe 
afterward practiced dentistry in Du Quoin 
and Cairo, and in 1872 he came to Mt. 


| Vernon, where he has followed his profession 


since. Hewas married, June 4, 1867, in Du- 
Quoin, to Miss Alice‘Spotts, born February 8, 
1844, in Greene Connty, Ill., and a daughter of 
Samuel Spotts, born May 7, 1812,in Delaware, 
an architeet and builder by profession. Ile died 
July 31, 1864. Five children have eome to 
bless this union—May O., born May 5, 1868; 
Albert and Alfred, twins, born September 2, 
1869; Robert A., born Jannary 1, 1874, and 
Guy E., born February 6, 1881. Mr. Blum is 


/ amember of the A. F.& A. M., and in_ poli- 


ties is a Democrat. 

JOUN 8S. BOGAN, Cireuit Clerk, Mt. Vernon, 
was born in Woodstoek, Shenandoah Co., Va., on 
the 6th of Mareb, 1820. ° His father, Benjamin 
Bogan, was born in Spottsylvania County, Va., 
Deeember 30, 1795. He was reared in Alex- 
andria, Va. and graduated from the theolog- 
jeal seminary of that eity; he there served an 
apprentieeship at the printer's trade with Jolin 
Stewart, and snbsequently removed to Wood- 
stoek of that State, when he became engaged 


_ in the pnblieation of a paper, he himself acting 
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as editor; he continued this for a number of 
years and then removed to Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
where he published a paper for four years. At 
the expiration of this time he returned to 
Woodstock, and soon after was appointed clerk 
of the Second Comptroller’s office, Washington, 
D. C., and soon after was transferred to 2 clerk- 
ship in the general post office. 


He held this | 


position for ten years, and was then appointed — 


chief clerk of the Senate document room, where 
he remained for twenty-two years, and was 
then removed on the commencement of Grant's 
Presidency. Jie was a Captain in the war of 
1812. At the time of his newspaper career, he 
became noted as one of the leading writers of 
the east, and was afterward a corresponding 
editor of five or six of the leading journals of 
our country. He was an Elder of the Presby- 
terian Church. His death occurred in Fair- 
tax County, Va. on the 25th of July, 1870. 
He was a son of John Bogan, of Scotch-Irish 
descent, und a soldier in the Revolutionary 
war. Sarah <A. (Ott) Bogan (subject’s 
mother) was born at Woodstock, Va. April 
18, 1801, und died in Fairfax County, Va.; 
September 26,1867. She was a danghter of 
Michael and Mary (Zaron) Ott, natives of York, 
Penn., who subsequently settled in Virginia. 
He was a soldier in the French war. Our sub- 
ject’s parents had twelve children, of whom the 
following six areliving: Dr. Vanburen, of Wash- 
ington City; Susan S., wife of Hon. George H. 
Varnell, of Mt. Vernon, Iil.; Samuel W., of 
Washington, D. C.; Anna, wife of Samuel Butt, 
of Fairfax County, Va.; Charles J., of the 
Treasury Department, Washington, 1, C., and 
John &., onr subject, who is the oldest child. 
He was reared in Woodstock until he was 
twelve years of age, when he was removed by 
his parents to Washington. When about four- 
teen years of age, he entered upon a six years’ 
term of apprenticeship in the (lobe printing 
office of Blair & Reed, Washington, D.C. He 
remained in this position until 1843, when, on 


_ York, and she of New Jersey. 


aceount of his failing health, he engaged in 
farming near Washington, and continued the 
same until October 30, 1846; he came to Jetfer- 
son County, Ill, in Grand Prairie Township, 
where he continued the occupation of farming 
until August, 1851, when he removed to Mt. 
Vernon, and started the first newspaper of the 
town, the Jeffersonian. Yn the fall of 1854, he 
sold his paper to Bowman & Robertson, and 
the same year was elected Circuit Clerk of the 
county, a position he still retains, and fills to 
the entire satisfaction of the citizens of Jeffer- 
son County. Previous to 1854, while engaged 
in farming, he held the offices of School Direc- 
tor, Constable and Deputy Sheriff. He was 
married in 1842 to Miss Louisa Margaret Bru- 
nette, a native of Alexandria County, Va. She 
isthe mother of five children, viz., Sarah E., 
wife of Marcus L. Goodale; Mary C., wife of 
William T. Goodrich; Hannah, wife of Newton 
©. Pace; William and John F. Mr. Bogan has 
been connected with the Jefferson County Fair 
Association as Secretary or President since 
1860; he is a charter member of the I. O. 
O. F., and also belongs to the “Tron Hall.” He 
and wife are connected with the Presbyterian 
Church. 

RUFUS J. BOND, druggist, Mt. Vernon, was 
born Nov. 11, 1847, in Shiloh Township, Jeffer- 
son County, Ill. He is a son of Michael Bond, 
a native of North Carolina, but reared in Ten- 
nessee. He came to this county in the fall of 
1829, and the next year moved his family here, 
he following his vocation, and dying in 1880, 
being the son of Louis Bond. The mother of 
our subject, Maria (Fuller) Bond, was the 
mother of ten children, of whom five boys and 
two girls are now living. Her parents were 
Levi and Elizabeth Fuller, he a native of New 
Our subject 
was cdueated in this county, where he also 
tilled the soil till after he was twenty-two years 
old, when he commenced clerking in Mt. Ver- 
non in the drug store of Samuel S. Porter. He 
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is now a partuer of Mr. Porter, having a half | office, and may yet be considered a type of 


interest in the store. Our subject was joined 


the old pioneers. Mr. Casey has been married 


in matrimony to Miss Mary J. England, who | twice, his present wife,Sarah C. Hamlin, being 


has been blessed with five children—Norman 
aA. and Maude, deceased ; Harry, born Decem- 
ber 1, 1878; Auna L., born November 19, 
1880, and Neal, born May 27, 1883. Mrs. 
Bond is conneeted with the Baptist Church. 
Mr. Bond holds the responsible oftice of City 
Treasurer, and in polities is identified with the 
Republican party. 

HON. THOMAS S. CASEY, Cireuit Judge, 
Mt. Vernon. For sketch of Judge Casey, see 
chapter on Bench and Bar. 

W. B. CASEY, liveryman, Mt. Vernon, was 
born in June, 1820, in Jefferson Connty. His 
father, William Casey, Esq., was a native of Ten- 
nessee, but reared in Kentucky; he died in this 
county. When about twelve years old, while 
living at Cave-in-Rock, Ill, he and his aunt 
killed a bear which was swimming the Ohio 
River. He was also married at Cave-in-Roek, 
to Amy Barker, a daughter of Ilon. Louis Bar- 
ker, one of the most prominent pioneers of 
Southern Ilinois, who was elected to the Legis- 
lature when Illinois was a Territory, and was 
afterward elected to the Senate. His father, 
Isaac Casey, who was the grandfather of our 
subject, was a brother of Gov. Casey. He 
came here about 1817. (See General History 
about the Casey family.) Squire William 
Casey was a farmer by occupation and at one 
time was considered the wealthiest man in Jef- 
ferson County, donating the ground on which 
Mt. Vernon was built. He held the oftices of 
Commissioner and Justice of the Peace. The 
past record of the Casey family is such that 
their descendants can well be proud of it. Our 
subject was educated in Mt. Vernon, where he 
spent a great deal of his time. His main oceu- 
pation in life has been that of a United States 
Mail Contractor; even as late as eight years 
ago he got sixteen contraets from the Govern- 
ment. He has never held nor sought public 


born in Ohio. She is a daughter of Rhoderick 
Hamlin. The result of the union is three 
daughters—Lora, deceased ; Cornelia, wife of 
John McGuire, and Virginia. Mr. Casey is 
identified with the Democratic party, and dur- 
ing the war belonged to the United States re- 
erniting service. 

WILLIAM C. COWGER, deceased, was 
born in Wilson County, Tenn., February 15, 
1828, and was a son of Adam Cowger, deceased. 
The subjeet of this sketch came to this county 
in 1850, where he lived until his death, which 
occurred February 15, 1883. He followed 
teaming several years, and ran a livery stable 
in Mt. Vernon about twelve years. He was 
married in July, 1849, to Abigail Suter, by 
whom he had one child—William A., born June 
29, 1850, and died January 24, 1874. Mrs. 
Cowger was born in Bedford County, Tenn., in 
1833, and is a daughter of William Suter, de- 
ceased. 

RUSSELL DEWEY, miller, Mt. Vernon, born 
February 11, 1833, in Erie County, Penn. He 
isason of Russell Dewey, Sr., born January 
2, 1800, in New Canaan, N. Y. He was also a 
miller, and died near Quincy, Adams County, 
Ill. The mother of our subject, Elizabeth 
(Miks) Dewey, born March 5, 1805, in Hocking 
Ohio, and died in Adams County, Hl. She 
was married September 17, 1821, at Hocking, 
Ohio, by Rev. Mr. Spurgin, at the age of fifteen. 
She was the mother of twenty children, of 
whom seven are now living. Our subject was 
educated in Pennsylvania and New York, and 
in early life devoted his attention to milling, 
and has followed it in Erie, N. Y., near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in Missouri and in Mt. Vernon, 
to which place he came in 1860. Ile was mar- 
ried twiee. His first wife, Rebecea Kimmons, 
died in Adams County. His present wife, Ku- 
niee (Mills) Dewey, was born January 28 
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1841, in Hardin County, Il. Her parents 
were George and Hannah (Pollard) Mills, the 
latter a native of England. George Mills 
lived eighteen years in Mt. Vernon, merchan- 
dising most of the time, but at one time acting 
as Deputy Sheriff of Jefferson County, in 
which he died. Mrs. Eunice Dewey is the 
mother of eleven children, viz.: George W., 
deceased; Addie, born March 14, 1864; Mary 
O., born October 20, 1865; Emma L., born De- 
cember 2, 1867; Eliza G., born October 26, 


1869; Edgar A., born March 12, 1871; Mattie, | 


born December 27, 1873; Charles L., born No- 
vember 16, 1875; Lucy A., born May 26, 
1878; Harry R., born April 9, 1880; Frank M., 
born September 13, 1882. Mrs. Dewey is a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. He is an 
A. F. & A. M.; alsoa Royal Arch Mason, and a 
member of the Iron Hall. At present, he holds 
the office of Alderman. 

SILAS DOWNER, wagon-maker, Mount 
Vernon, was born July 15, 1831, in Vermont. 
His father, John Downer, was a native of New 
Hampshire. He was a farmer by oceupation, 
but in early life tanght school. In the fajl of 


1832, he came to Jefferson County, and for | 


many years followed teaching as a vocation. 
He is yet living with the subject of this sketch, 
whose grandfather, Silas Downer, was a native 
of New Hampshire, but died in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, to which he came about 1830. The mother 
of our subject, Sarah (Neil) Downer, was a na. 
tive of Vermont; she was a daughter of Wal- 
ter and Hannah Neil, and the mother of eight 


children, of whom four are now living in this | 
Our subject | 


county; she died May 1, 1882. 
was educated in this county, where he has made 
his home most of his life. In early life he 
farmed. At the age of nineteen, he commenced 
working at the blacksmith trade, to which he 
devoted a great deal of attention. He is a 
natural mechanie, and most of his life has been 
spent in shops and mills, of which latter he has 
built and repaired a great many. The last 


l 


, on shop. 


_ work after his father’s death. 


thrce years, however, he has spent in his wag- 
Our subject was joined in matrimony, 
April 13, 1852, in Mount Vernon, to Miss 
Harty L. Schanck, born July 9, 1825, in New 
York ; she is a daughter of Samuel Schanck, a 
native of New Jersey, born in 1799. He came 
here in 1839, following different occupations, 
and is one of the oldest living men in the 
county; he was also the oldest man in his 
regiment while serving in the Mexican war. 
Mrs. Downer’s mother, Abigail (Cole) Schanck, 
was a native of Oneida County, N. Y. She 
was the mother of seven children, of whom four 
are now living. Mr. and Mrs. Downer are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He is an A., F. & A. M., also a member of the 
H.W. Hubbard Chapter of R. A. M.; has been 
Alderman of the Third Ward, and is a Demo- 
crat in polities. 

COL. GEORGE W. EVANS, banker, Mount 
Vernon, This gentleman is a son of Nathaniel 
and Mary Evans, both deceased, who were na- 
tives of Wales, and who came to America when 
they were both young, and were reared by their 
parents in Eastern Virginia, where they died, 
the former in 1846, aged fifty years, and the 
latter-in 1849, aged fifty years. They were 
the parents of two children, viz., Jonathan and 
George W., our subject. He was born in Pres- 
ton County, Va., December 20, 1832, and was 
there reared ona farm, heing bound out to 
When he was 
seventeen years of age, he accompanied an 
overland emigrant train to California, and there 
spent four years in merchandising and mining. 
In the fall of 1850, he returned to Jefferson 
County, Ill., and the following spring began a 
roving life, which he continued until the break- 
ing-out of the late war, when he enlisted in 
Johnson County, Ill, and raised Company E, 
of the Sixtieth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
entered the service as Captain of the same. He 
served through the war, and passed through 
the general rules of promotions, and when he 
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was mustered out of the service he held the 


rank of Colonel. After the war, he settled 
permanently in Jefferson County, Ill, and en- 
gaged in farming in Klk Prairie Township ; he 
is now one of the largest land owners of the 
eounty, and has been very suecessful in farm- 
ing. In 1873, he engaged in the banking busi- 
ness, under the firm name of Evans, Wilbanks 
& Co. In 1865, he married in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Hl., Miss Martha C. Anderson, daughter of 
Gov. Stinson H. Anderson, whose history ap- 
pears elsewhere in this work. This union has 
been blessed with three ehildren. Col. Evans 
is a wide-awake, public-spirited and self-made 
man, and enjoys tle highest respect of the 
eommunity in which he lives. He is an active 
wmember of the A., F, & A. M. and K. of If. 


J. EK. FERGERSON, merehant, Mt. Vernon, | 


was born August 1, 1819, in Sumner County, 
Tenn. He is a son of Nelson Fergerson, a na- 


he returned to Jefferson County (where he had 
lived several years during his infaney), and in 
Mt. Vernon worked at his trade as a black- 
smith with Burton Affleek, till August, 1837, 
when he returned to Bedford County, Tenn., 
where he stayed with his unele from 1837 till 
1841, when he got married and moved to Sum- 
ner County in 1843, where he earried on farm- 
ing with good suecess till 1852, when he lost 
his first wife, Ann 8. Ventress, who was the 


' mother of eight children, of whom three are now 


living, viz.: James M., Frank L. and John L. 
In the spring of 1852, he again came to this 
county, where he engaged in farming and mer- 
chandising. He was married the second time 


_ to Mrs. Margaret 8S. Westeott, who died in 1858. 


tive of Virginia, and a blacksmith by occupa- . 
= % PS p 


tion. 
ing his trade, mostly. He moved baek to Ten- 
nessee in 1822, and died there in 1825. 
father, Edward Fergerson, was also a native of 
Virginia, but died in Tennessee. The mother 
of our subject was Roxoda (Tyler) Fergerson, a 
native of Tennessee, where she died. She was 
married three times, her second husband being 
Gideon Pitt, whodied in Tennessee. Tler third 
bushand was Carter C. Hall. She was the 
mother of eight children, viz.: James KH. Fer- 
gerson, John W.Fergerson, Matilda A. Fergerson 
(deceased) Nelson Fergerson (deceased) Sarah E. 
Pitt, William H. Hall, Andrew Hall and Cath- 
arine Hall. Our subject only went afew months 
to the old subscription schools in Tennessee. 
At the age of thirteen years, he was bound out 
eight years, by the courts, to learn the blaek- 
smith trade with B. F. Simpson, After four 
years, he took the white swelling in his ankle, 


We eame here in the fall of 1819, follow- | 


His | 


After Mr. Fergerson was married, he went back 
to Tennessee in order to bring his children to his 
new home. Mrs. Margaret 8. Fergerson was 
the mother of five children, viz.: Mary A. West- 
eott, wife of William T, Williams; James West- 
cott; Non. John W. Westeott, a prominent mer- 
chant and politician of Xenia, Clay County, IIL; 
Elizabeth Westcott, present wife of T. J. Gas- 
ton, and William B. Westcott, a commission’ 
man in St. Louis, Mo. Our subject was mar- 
ried a third time, to Sarah F. Allen, born in 
Jefferson County. [ler father, Rev. George 


’ Allen, is a loeal minister of the Methodist Mpis- 


eopal Church. She is the mother of six chil- 
dren, viz.. Glendora B., born May 2, 1860; Ju- 
liette E., born September 18, 1863; Kdith L., 
born January 6, 1869; George K., born July 


, 20,1872 (he died, July 6, 1883, from wounds 


received by the explosion of a eoal oil can on 


July 5), Fannie E., born Angust 5, 1876, and 


Carrie M., boru October 25, 1881. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fergerson are members of the Methodist 
Episeopal Chureh. Mr. Fergerson has no aspi- 
ration for oflice, but devotes his attention strict- 
ly to business. He has been engaged as a mer- 


and was laid up almost two years, and finally { ehant, farmer and mannfaeturer since 1852. 


was eured, his employer paying all expenses 
and giving him his liberty. 


He now owns a harness store and an interest in 


In the fall of 1836, | Hudspeth, Taylor & Co.'s dry goods store; also, 
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an interest in the woolen factory, and for many 
years had an interest in the milling business, 
In politics, he isa Republican to the core. 
JOUN GIBSON, farmer, P. O. Mt. Vernon, 
was born October 22,1829,in Monroe County, 
Ohio, the son of James and Mary (Gorley) Gib- 
son. The grandfather of our subject, Joseph 
Gibson, wus a native of Scotland. He was a 
farmer by occnpation, and settled in the North 
of Ireland, where he died. The father was a 
native of County Tyrone, Ireland. He was a 
farmer by occupation, and came from Ireland 
in an early day, and was one of the earliest 
settlers in Monroe County, Ohio, where he 
entered Goverument land. He finally moved to 
Mt. Vernon, where he died. The mother was 
a native of County Dublin, Ireland, and was 
the mother of eight children, of whom seven 
Our subject's education was re- 
ceived in the schools of his native county, and, 
in 1853, he went to California, where he 
mined for a year and then returned to the 
States. In 1855, he came to Jefferson County, 
Il., and farmed for tbree years, and tben went 
.to Pike’s Peak, Colo., crossing the plains with 
two yoke of oxen. He mined in what was 
ealled the California Gulch until 1860, and 
then returning to Illinois, he farmed in this 
county until October, 1861. He then enlisted 
in the Sixtieth Illiuois Volunteer Infantry, 
Company I, and served until the close of the 
war. He entered the army as a private, but 
was soon afterward elected to First Lieutenant. 
He was next promoted to Captain, and held 
that position to tbe close of the war. Among the 
battles in which he participated were the battles 
of Shiloh, Corinth, Stone River, siege of Nash- 
ville, Mission Ridge, Atlanta campaign, Sher- 
man’s “ march to the sea,” and was finally mus- 
tered out at Goldsboro, N. C. Since the 
war. he has been aetively engaged in farming. 
He owns 134 acres, part of which is situated in 
the corporate limits of Mt. Vernon. He was 


are living. 


married, in this county, October 10, 1833, to | 


Mrs. Mary Adeline Coleman, who was born in 
Morgan County, Ohio, October 10, 1833, and 
is a daughter of Charles and Sarah Jane (Web- 
ster) McClure. This lady is the mother of four 
living children—C. C. Coleman (by her first 
husband), born June 12, 1860; Armettie, born 
February 13, 1867; James A., born November 
+.1869.; Emily B., born May 27, 1872. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibson are members of the M. E. 
Church. He is a member of the A., F. & A. 
M. fraternity of Opdyke, and the Union Lodge, 
No. 13. I. O. O. F., of Mt. Vernon. He has 
filled the various chairs in both lodges, and 
has been Grand Representative to the Masonic 
Grand Lodge twice. In politics, he has been 
identified with the Republican party. 

JUDGE ANGUS McNEIL GRANT, banker, 
Mt. Vernon, was born in Christian Co., Ky., May 
26, 1810. His parents, Joshua and Henrietta 
(MeNeil) Grant, originally of North Carolina, 


_and of Scotch parentage, settled in Kentucky 


in the early part of the present century. He 
received in his boyhood an ordinary school 
education, perfected by a subsequent two- 
years course of study in the higher branches 
of learning, at Princeton College, in his native 
State. Upon abandoning definitely student 
life, he became engaged in clerking for an 
uncle, with whom he remained for a period of 
about four years. He was afterward occupied 
in farming and agricultural pursuits, at which 
he continued until 1836. At this date he moved 
to Mount Vernon IIL, and for two years was 
employed in merchandising, at the expiration 
of which time he hecame identified with the 
hotel business and also with farming opera- 
tions. In 1867, he abandoned the botel busi- 
ness; continued busy with farming, however, 
until 1872. In this year, the organization of 
the Mount Vernon National Bank was effected, 
be being the prime mover in the enterprise, and 
to him by election was awarded the presidential 
chair, which he continued to fill with fidelity and 
ability until a serious attack of sickness, in 
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1879, compelled him to resign the position. 
During the days of the Whig party, he was 
one of its adherents and supporters, but since 
its dissolution has been a zealous and consistent 
Democrat. In 1837, he was elected County 
Surveyor, and filled that office for many years. 
He was afterward elected County Judge, but 
resigned before the expiration of his term. Ue 


was one of the earliest pioneers and settlers of | 


Mount Vernon, and is honored as one of its 
most enterprising citizens ; upon his arrival, 
there were but four or five houses in the place, 
and from that time to the present he has con- 
stantly and ably exerted himself to aid in 
securing to it the full development of its 
resources. He was united in marriage in Octo- 
ber, 1836, to Miss Martha Anderson, a native 
of Tennessee, and a daughter of William B. 
and Ann (Galaspie) Anderson. She was born 
in 1810, and died in Mount Vernon, Il., May 
$, 1853. She was the mother of the following 
children: Edward Henry, who died at the age 
of six years; Lena, wife of C. D. Ham; 
Amanda C., wife of M. M. Poole, a prominent 


banker of Shawneetown. Ill, and Augusta 
May, wife of William C. Pollock. Judge 


Grant is a member of the Presbyterian Church 
of Mount Vernon, and enjoys the highest 
esteem of the community in which he lives. 
WILLIS DUFF GREEN, M.D., Mt. Vernon, 
was born in Danville, Ky., January 18, 18217. 
His father, Dr. Duff Green, an eminent physician 
of that place, was the eldest son of Willis Green, 
who emigrated to Kentucky from the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia about the year 1780. 
Me is a brother of Judge W. H. Green, of Cairo, 
Til. We was educated primarily at Center 
College, in his native town, and was a classmate 
of Gen. John C. Breckenridge. Upon relin- 
quishing college life, he began the study of 
medieine with his father, remaining under his 
preceptorship for « period of two years. He 
then, at the expiration of this time, attended the 
Medical Departinent of the Transylvania Uni- 


versity, and graduated from the Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio. He then began the practice of 
his profession at Hartford, y., where he resid- 
ed fora year and a half. He afterward prae- 
ticed for two years in Pnlaski, Tenn., removing 
subsequently, in 1846, to Mount Vernon, TIL, 
which has since been his home, and where he 
has been constantly and suecessfully oecupied 
in the practice of his profession, which extends 
over the entire southern portion of the State. 
In polities, he has invariably and consistently 
supported the principles and platforms of the 
Democratic party, and as the Breckenridge can- 
didate for Congress, was defeated with the head 
of the ticket. Ile is a prominent member of 
the Odd Fellows of Illinois, and has ofticiated 
as Grand Master, also as a Representative to 
the Grand Lodge of the United States. He is 
noted for his generosity in charitable enter- 
prises, and has always been an active and a 
zealous member of benevolent societies and or- 
ganizations. Ue was President of the Mt. Ver- 
non Railroad Company, until it was merged in 
the St. Louis & Southern Railroad, and in the 
performance of the important functions attend- 
ant on that oflice evinced the possession of ad- 
mirable administrative powers. He is a man 
of scholarly attainments, a skillful and reliable 
physician, and a useful member of the commun- 
ity amid which he is an esteemed and loved 
townsman. Ile was married, in 1844, to Cor- 
inne lL. Morton, of Hartford, Ky. 

BLUFORD HARLOW, farmer, P. O. Mt. 
Vernon, was born in Wilson County, Tenn., De- 
cember 27, 1814, and is a son of Overton Har- 
low (deceased), anative of Virginia, who brought 
his family to this county in 1818, and settled in 
Mt. Vernon Township, where our subject has 
since resided. Mr, Harlow was married, Janu: 
ary 7, 1841, to Emma Branson, a daughter 
of Brisco D. Branson. an early settler of this 
county. They have had eleven children, nine 
living—Noah H., John H., William T., Mary 
E., Martha C., Stephen A. D., James O., Joel 


1 


J. and Sarah E. Mr. Harlow owns 160 acres 
of land, and has always been a farmer. 

ROBERT HARLOW, farmer, P.O. Mt. Ver- 
non. was born December 15, 1816, in Wilson 
County, Tenn.,ason of Overton Harlow, of Vir- 
ginia, who married Elizabeth Hunt, of Ten- 
nessee, by whom he had seven children—Joel, 
Bluford, Robert, Mary, Henderson, Charles 
and Elisha. Our sabject came to Jefferson 
County, Tll., in the fall of 1818, where he still 
resides. He was educated in Jefferson County, 
Tll., and isa member of the Baptist Church. 
He was married May 1, 1844, to Serena, daugh- 
ter of William Lisenby, of Tennessee. Our sub- 
jeet has had ten children, seven living—Charles, 
Thomas, Mollie, William, Ellen, Henry IL. and 
Ida. He owns 165 aeres of land, and is en- 
gaged in farming and stock-raising. Politics, 
Democrat. 

WILLIAM J. HARLOW, farmer, P.O. Mt 
Vernon. The subject of thissketch is a native 
of Jefferson County, and was born in Mt. Ver- 
non Township May 8, 1844, son of Joel Har- 
low, of Texas, who removed to Arkansas when 
our subject was quite small, and later to Mis- 
souri. William J., returned in 1863, and has 
since resided in Jetferson County. He was in 
the late war in Company A, Eighth Missouri 
Cavalry, in the State militia. He was mar- 
ried October 9, 1868, to Rosella Warren. 
They had one child—Earl (deceased), Mr. 
Harlow owns forty acres of land, and is en- 
gaged in general farming. He is a member of 
the Baptist Church. 

JOHN Q. HARMON, a son of John M. and 
Christina (Brown) Harmon, was a native of 
Campbellstown, Lebanon County, Penn., born 
on the 10th of August, 1830. 
life, he had a severe and protracted struggle 


with poverty, and when a boy received but a | 
On begin- 


limited common school education. 
ning his business career, he was almost wholly 
uninformed in literature, language, books and 
principles, and had a passionate temper, but 


Daring his early | 
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was blessed with a resolute will, and he then 
determined to overcome these obstacles, and 


| by industry, energy and patience he accom- 
| plished the work and learned to govern him- 
| self. 
| barked on his career in life as a clerk in a 


Leaving home when but a boy, he em- 


country store, and the few months of his stay 
in that position received the first lessons of an 
aetive life. After leaving the store, he ap- 
prentieed himself to the saddler’s trade, but 
for some reason unknown to the writer he 
soon gave it up and began teaching the country 
sehools, and continned thus until he was offered 
a position under the late John B. Irvin, con- 
tractor on the Pennsylvania Railroad. He was 
connected with different railroads, holding dif- 
ferent positions, for a number of years. He 
afterward located permanently in Newark, 
Ohio, and was there employed in the County 
Clerk’s office until 1850, when he came to 
Cairo, Ill., aecepting a clerkship with Ellis, 
Jenkins & Co., contractors in building the 
levees that surround that city. In 1851, he 
went out in the Lopez expedition for the lib- 
eration of Cuba, with Joseph I. Abell, of Cairo, 
and Frank Livingston, of Paducah, and was 
sentenced fo be exeeuted, and onee taken ont 
to be shot, bnt through the efforts of Daniel 
Webster those of the expedition, who were 
not already execnted were finally pardoned, 
Harmon among the number. In 1852, he went 
to Jonesboro, Il., and began clerking in a gen- 
eral merchandising store for C. D. Finch, and 
remained thus engaged for about two years. 
In 1854, he returned to Cairo and engaged as 
book-keeper for Fowler & Norton, wharf- 
boatmen, and later with Williams, Stephens & 
Co., wholesale grocers. At the organization of 
the Court of Common Pleas in 1856, he was 
appointed Clerk of that court, and the follow- 
ing spring was elected City Clerk; he held 
these positions until 1861, when he resigned 
and declined a re-election. On the 30th of 
April, 1860, he was appointed Clerk of the 
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Circnit Court to fill a vacancy in that office, 


and was elected to the same oflice the follow- | 


ing fall and re-elected in 1864 and 1868. In 
1861, he was elected County Clerk and served 
one term. He was Secretary of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1870, and Clerk of 


the Honse of Representatives of the session | 


of 1863 and 186-4 of the General Assembly. 
He was appointed Consul to Chihuahua in 
Mexico, by President Buchanan, but declined 
the appointment. IIe also held the office of 
Master in Chancery of the Cirenit Court, and 
Court of Common Pleas. In 1878, he was 
elected Clerk of the Appellate Court for the 
Kighteenth District of Illinois, and during lis 
term of office, in the year 1882, died of 
Bright’s disease, at Eureka Springs, where he 
had gone in the vain hope of regaining his 
health. He was married on the 24th of June, 
1858, to Mary H., danghter of Joseph and 
Henrietta McKenzie, who still survives, and is 
the mother of the following children: Mary C., 
Rob Roy, Frank B., Kate I. and Gertrude P. 
Mr. Harmon was a Demoerat in politics, and 
was one of the best known and most popular 
men that ever lived in the county. Of an im- 
pulsive, warm and generous heart, his whole 
nature was as genial as sunshine; of blood 
pure and gentle, his companionship was an un- 
mixed pleasure to all his large acquaintanee, 
which extended thronghont the entire State. 
Ilis warm heart went out in sympathy to the 
afflicted, and his purse-string was never tied 
when the appeal of charity came. His integ- 
rity stood every test of life, and was never 
questioned ; brave, chivalric and impulsive, he 
would reseut instantaneously any real or fan- 
cied reflection upon his own or bis friend’s in. 
tegrity, but his pure soul never harbored malice, 
hate or revenge a moment, and he was as ready 
to forgive and forget as he had been to feel and 
resent the wrong. ITis ideal of moral integrity 
was plaeed in the highest niehe, and yet his 
whole life was marked by no deviation from 


the high standard he had placed before him 
when a boy. His life was pure and cleanly— 
both morally and socially. He was a loving 
and affectionate husband and father, and when 
the cruel and irreparable loss came to his loved 
household, with its great and incurable atilic- 
tion, the sympathy and condolence—sincere 
and heartfelt—of all his wide cirele of friends 
went out to them in their honr of severe trial. 
At the head of his grave the sons and dangh- 
ters of posterity may stand and truly say the 
world is brighter and better that he lived. His 
memory will be cherished, and his good deeds 
not forgotten. 

GEORGE M. HAYNES, attorney at law, 
Mt. Vernon, was born in Mt. Vernon. IIb, 
August 27, 1847, and when some two years 
old removed with his family to Washington 
County, where he remained until 1865. He 
then returned to Mt. Vernon, for the purpose 
of attending school, and has since made it his 
home. By the aid of friends, he was enabled 
to attend McKendree College, at Lebanon, III. 
for six months, which, with previous schooling. 
gave him a fair Hnglish edueation. While en- 
gaged asaclerk, he found time to read law 
under the direction of the late Judge T. B. 
Tanner, und in March, 1870, was admitted to 
the bar. Ne did not, however, enter upon the 
active duties of the profession, but pursued his 
studies until March, 1872, when he, with Mr. 
R. A. D. Wilbanks, purchased the Mt. Vernon 
Free Press, the Democratic organ of the county, 
Mr. Haynes took charge of the paper, and un- 


der his management it became a strong and 
vigorous element in the campaign of 1872. In 


October, Mr. Haynes sold his interest in the 
paper to W. H. Mantz, and in June, 1873) 
formed a law partnership with Seth F. Crews, 
which continued for nearly eight years. They 
at onee took a front rank in the profession, 
and held it until 1880, when the partnership 
was dissolved. Sinee that time, Mr. Haynes 
has enjoyed as good a practice as any member 
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of the bar of Jefferson County. From 1873 to 
1879, le was Master in Chancery, an office he 
filled with acceptance. At the December term 
of court, 1877. the State’s Attorney was sick 
and Judge Allen appointed Mr. Haynes in his 
place. In polities, he has always been an un- 
flinching and uncompromising Democrat, per- 
mitting nothing to move him out of line. Mr. 
Haynes is still young in years, and has a use- 
ful future before him. A man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, a lawyer of ability and 
experience, he will yet make his mark in the 
profession. He has written much for publica- 
tion, and is a good, thongh not a brilliant writ- 
er. One of his best efforts is his chapter on 
the bench and bar of Jefferson County, wnritte 
especially for this work. Mr. Taynes was mar- 
ried, August 22, 1876, to Miss Ada Bucking- 
ham, of Hamilton County. They have two 
children living—Maggie and Florence—the lat- 
ter born on the day President Garfield was 
shot—and Ada Lonise dead. 

W. H. HERDMAN, blacksmith, Mount 
Vernon. Among our quiet, steady and reliable 
citizens who deserve mention in this work we 
class him whose name heads this sketch. He 
was born January 25, 1828, in Allegheny 
County, near Pittsburgh, Penn. His father, 


Robert Herdman, was a native of Penusylva- | 


nia, and a farmer and miller by occupation ; 
he was a prominent man in his county, and 
drowned at the age of thirty-eight in the 
Muskingum River. The father of Robert was 
William Herdman, a native of Ireland, though 
the family originally is of Scotch descent. The 
mother of our subject, Jane IIanson, is a na- 
tive ot Pennsylvania ; her father was Thomas 
Manson; she is yet living, aged eighty years, 
the mother of seven children, of whom six are 
now living, viz.: William H., our subject ; Prof. 
Thomas H., now Presiding Elder at Lebanon. 
Ull.; Jolin R., a carpenter and farmer in Clay 
County, Ill; James H.. County Treasurer of 
Warren County, Ill; Mary A , wife of Dr. Elh- 
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ott, of Hagerstown, Ind., and Jane E., wife of 
Dr. Givens, of Paxton, Ford Co., Ill. Our sub- 
ject went to school in Ohio; in early life, he 
farmed and then learned the blacksmith trade, 
which he has followed all his life; he has also 
manufactured plows, wagons, buggies, etc.; he 
came to Mt. Vernon in 1850, and there las fol- 
lowed his oceupation ; he was joined in matri- 
mony, on the 24th day of November, 1850, to 
Miss Mary A. Kirby, born May 3, 1836, in 
Louisville, Ky. Her parents, Moses and Lydia 
(Williamson) Kirby, were natives of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This happy union was blessed with 
eight daughters—Ada L., Ina B., Lydia J. (de- 
ceased), Florence V., Ella A., Etta, Grace and 
Octavia, Mr. Herdman is an J. O. O. F., hav- 
ing filled all offices, and also been a Represent- 
ative to the Grand Lodge and Eneampment ; 
he has been a member of the Town Council 
and Supervisor and School Director. In _poli- 
ties, he is a liberal Republican. 

F.W. HERMANN, merchant tailor, Mount 
Vernon, Among the energetic young bus- 
iness men of Mt, Vernon we must count Mr. 
Hermann, who was born Mareh 24, 1841, in 
Loeban, Prussia, Germany. His father, F. W, 
Hermann, §r., was a native of Germany, where 
he died ; he also served as a soldier in the Ger- 
man Army. The mother of onr subject, Lon- 
isu Heske, an estimable lady, was also a native 
of Prussia, where she died, leaving six chil 
dren to mourn her departure, and of those, five 
brothers are now living. Our subject was edu- 
cated in Germany, where he learned his trade ; 
becoming imbued with a desire to see America, 
the land of wealth and wonder, he, like many 
of his sturdy countrymen, who make such ex- 
cellent citizens, emigrated to the United States 
Angust 12, 1872. landing in New York. He 
worked at his trade four and a half years in 
Little Falls, Werkimer Co.,N. Y. From there 
he went to St. Louis, and finally, August 16, 
1877, he came to Mt. Vernon, where he has fol- 


lowed his trade ever since. He was joined in 
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marriage twice; his first wife, Matilda <A. 
Wachter, was born in Germany; she died in Mt. 
Vernon, leaving three children, viz: E.R. 
August, born January 27, 1871; F. William, 
born August 3, 1876, and Kmma, deceased. 
His present wife. May Stoker, was born May 
8, 1855, in Nashville, TIL. the mother 
of Laura L., born October 18, 1882. Mr. 
Hermann is identified with the Democratic 
party. 

COL. STEPHEN G. HICKS, deceased. A 
sketch of Col. Wicks will be found in the chap- 
ter on the war and military history of the 
county. 

ROBERT N. HINMAN, Postmaster, Mt. 
Vernon, is a native of Jetferson County, Tl, 
born on the ISth of December, 1854. Lis 
father, ITarmon J). Hinman, was anative of 
Vermont, born in 1804. Here he spent his 
early life and received a limited education in 
the common schools. In 1825, he moved to 
Zanesville, Ohio, and there served an appren- 
ticeship at the briek mason’s trade, and was, in 
November, 1830, inarried to Cynthia Eddy, who 
died in 1851, leaving three children as the 
result of their union—Saiford K., deceased ; 
William H., and Mary J., wife of D. C. Groves, 
of Richland County, TI Fn 1833, he removed 
to Madison County, Ind.. and subsequently, in 
IS#1, to Jefferson County. Hl.and settled on a 
farm one and one-half miles northwest of the 
city of Mt. Vernon, where he remained en- 


She is 


gaged farming and working at his trade until 
1859, when he removed to Mt. Vernon, and 
erected by his own design a laree and commo- 
dious brick residence, intending to spend his 
remaining years in the enjoyment of his past 
His death oceurred in the fall of 
1860 from an injury received by being thrown 
from st horse. 
good standing in the community, a member of 
the Presbyterian Chureh. and an active worker 
for the Republican party. 
occurred in this county, in 1851, to Elizabeth 


Inher. 


He was an industrious man, of 


His second marriage 


Moss, a native of Jefferson County, Hl, born 
January 30, 1832, and died December 29, 1871. 
She was the mother of five children—Robert 
N., our subject ; Alma, wife of J. ©. Moss; and 
Rosa. John and Alice (deceased). Robert N. 
Hinman was reared in Mt. Vernon and educated 
in the city schools. When he was fifteen years 
of age, he engaved as clerk for 8. K. Latham, 
Postmaster, and remained thus engaged for 
nine years, and at the expiration of that time 
was appointed Postmaster, which position he 
has since filled. In Ashley, UL, in 1875, he 
married Miss Mlizabeth EK. Burghardt, a native 
of New York, who has borne him the following 
children: Kugene, Earl, and an infant un- 
named. Mr. Winman is an enterprising young 
man, well worthy of the contidence the people 
place in him. He is a Republican politically, 
but takes no active interest. 

KDWARD HITCHCOCK, editor and pub- 
lisher of Mrponcet, Mt. Vernon, was born in 


Evansville, Ind., February 3, 1841. He 
is a newspaper man, and has been in 
that business nearly all of his life. At 


the age 


of twenty, he published the Zerm- 
porance Gurde in Terre Haute, Tnd., in con- 
junetion with J. M. Pool, the editor. 
of the rebellion breaking out, the patriotic 


The war 


ardor of Mr. Hiteheock was so wrought upon 
that. leaving an edition of the paper ineom- 
plete still upon the press, he volunteered * for 
the first call of the Presi- 
dent for 75.000 votunteers to suppress the re- 
bellion, aud April 19, 1861, at) Indianapolis, 
was inustered into the service. [Ip the follow- 
ing August (his term of enlistment having 
expired) he received his discharge. © Aug- 


a soldier” under 


ust 1s. U862, he “donned the blue” again, 
for ~ three years or during the war,’ as 


Orderly in Company E. Seventy-tirst Indisana 
Volunteer Infantry. and two days later was 
Lieutenant, and subse- 
quently promoted to First Lieutenant, Com- 
puny KE, Sixth Fndiana Cavalry. (The regi- 


commissioned Second 
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ment, in 1863, was transferred from the In- 
fantry to the cavalry arm of the service.) 
After passing through the usual privations and 
trials incident to those stirring times (having 
once been taken prisoner and paroled) and the 
rebellion having been crushed—in 1865, he 
was mustered ont at Indianapolis. He located 
in the fall of 1865 in Olney, Richland County, 
Tll., and there engaged in the combined busi- 
ness of provision dealer and job printer. Sub- 
sequently moving his job offiee to Flora, IIL, he 
bonght, in 1866, a half interest in the Clay 
County Union, with 8. P, Connor as associate, 
and moved to Louisville, the county seat. 
Some months later, Connor having “ Andy 
Johnsonized,” Mr. Hitchcock, under political 
compulsion, bought the former's interest in 
the office. For seven years thereafter he had 
sole editorial control of the paper, which he 
had christened The Voice of the People. In 
1871, he bought an interest in the Greenup 
Mail, and for a year or so edited both journals. 
Leasing The Voiee to one of his pupils, Mr. 
C. R. Davis, in 1872, he moved to Greenup, 
and there in person conducted The Mail during 
the memorable Grant-Greeley campaign. In 
1873, he again assumed charge, personally, of 
The Voice of the People. A few months later, 
by purchase, H. R. Miller, another pupil, took 
control, changing the name to the Tribune. 
The parties who had taken The Greenup Mail 
in twelve months suspended publication, and 
in 1874 Mr. Hitehcock was indueed to lease 
and resurrect it. Ie moved the office to the 
eounty seat, Prairie City (mow Toledo), and 
began at “ No. 1, Vol. I,” the publication of 
the Cumberland Republican. Placing the 
paper upon a sound footing, at the end of his 
lease, he repaired to Effingham, subsequently 


at Terre Hante, Ind. (his oll home); he found a | 
Ky.. Mr. Hitcheoek received a flesh wound. 


better opening in the E’zpress otlice, where, 
later, a company was formed, with our subject 
as its President, for the purpose of publishing 
a daily and weekly newspaper. It was named 


. in the Army of the Cumberland, 


the Republican and he was its political editor. 
This was in the winter of 1875-76, and dur. 
ing the carly months of the Hayes-Tilden cam- 
paign. Disposing of his interest in the He- 
publican, Myr. Hitchcock took charge of a job 
oftice on Main street. His friends offering 
suflicient inducement. he, in December, 1876, 
removed to Casey, Clark County, NL, and 
under a lease, established the Lxponent. Hav- 
ing been appointed Postmaster of the thriving 
town, he managed both offices with Mrs. 
Hitchcock's assistance. In November, 1878. the 
Republicans of Jefferson County invited Mr. 
Hitcheock to locate at Mt. Vernon, and to bring 
hither his printing material. He did so; and 
on the 5th day of December, of that year, the 
first number of Vol. INT, of the Hxponent was 
issued in Mt. Vernon. Since that date, now 
nearly five years, the paper has regularly 
appeared, notwithstanding dilliculties and trials 
that possibly are not appreciated by those who 
never tried to stem the tide of an adverse po- 
litical sentiment that uniformly at elections 
sweeps over Jefferson Connty. Mr. Hitch- 
cock was married May 27, 1863, to Miss Hen- 
rictta Barber. Five children is the result of 
this marriage—Edward. Kate, Clyde, Andrew 
H. and Gratton. 

JAMES HITCHCOCK, photographer, Mt. 
Vernon. The subjeet of this sketeh was born in 
Terre Haute, Iud , Dec. 15,1842, and is the son 
of Dr. J. W. Iitcheock, of Mt. Vernon, Dl. Our 
subject received his education in the sehools of 
Terre Hante, Ind. In early life, he learned 
the drug business, and followed the same till 
August 12, 1862, when he enlisted in Company 
FE, Sixth Indiana Cavalry, under Capt. Welsh 
and Col. James Biddle. The regiment served 
During the 
first engagement of the regiment at Richmond, 


Angust 6, 1864, be was captured and lay in 
Andersonville Prison till April 28, 1865, 
June 10, 1865, he was mustered out at Camp 
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Chase, Ohio, and at that time was Sergeant of 
his company. After returning from the army, 
he went to Olney, IIL, where he was again em- 
ployed in his old business as druggist, but 
after a short time he begun in his present pro- 
fession of photographer. Till 1870, he trav- 
eled and did photographing; he then located 
at Mt. Vernon, Ill, and through his superior 
workmanship has bnilt up an extensive trade, 


receiving work from Cairo and other cities at | 


a distance. May 3, 1868, he was married, in 
Olney, HL, to Miss Annie E. Gardner, a native 


of Maryland, and daughter of George Gardner. | 
In early life, she was left an orphan, and dur- | 


ing the war was Assistant Postmaster at 
Petersville, Md., where she was snbjected to 
the experiences found in being in the midst of 
contending armies. Three of her brothers 
were soldiers in the Union army. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hitcheock have three children, viz.: Ruby 
E., Ray and Ethel. He is a charter member 


of Ivanhoe Lodge, No. 683, IK. of H.; also | 


Rowena Lodge, No. 283, K. & L. of H. He is 
also member of the Ioyal Templars of Tem- 
perance, Mt. Vernon Couneil, No. 7. In pol- 
ities, he is a Republican. 

THOMAS IH. WOBBS, miller, Mount Ver- 


non, was born in Sumner Connty, Tenn., on the | 


18th of May, 1820, to David and Chioe (Hunt) 
Hobbs. The elder Hobbs was born in North 
Carolina February 6, 1783, and when a small 
boy was left an orphan, and was bound to 
Jesse Hunt to learn the saddler’s trade, and was 
removed by him to Sumner County, Tenn., 
and there principally reared and educated. 


He subsequently married a daughter of Mr. | 


Hunt, and in the spring of 1826, with his wife 
and seven children, removed to Illinois and set- 
tled in Williamson County, and the fall of the 
sume year came to this connty, bonght a small 
improvement of land, and engaged in farming 
to the time of his death, which oceurred Feb- 
ruary 15, 1852. He was a volunteer of the war 
of 1812, and a member of the Methodist Epis- 


copal Chureh for over fifty years His wife 
and subject’s mother was born in North Caro- 
lina May 19, 1783, and died in Jefferson County, 
Ill., January 8, 1854. She was the mother of 
eight children, of whom six are living. Thomas 
H. Hobbs was principally reared in this county, 
and here received sueh an edueation as the 
schools of the county afforded. In 1849, he left 
his home and went to California by overland 
route, and remained there engaged in mining 
in the mountains for over two years, and 
returned home in 15851, after an sbsenee of 
two years two months and twelve days. Dur- 
ing the years of 1851 and 1852, he was engaged 
in contracting and superintending the traek- 
laying on the Illinois Central Railroad. Ie 
then bought a farm in Washington County, 
near Ashley, and engaged in farming, and cone 
tinued the same only one year, and removed to 
Ashley and engaged in merchandising. In 
1855, he sold his business, returned with his 
family to Mount Vernon, and engaged in the 
hotel business in connection with farming. In 
1560, he engaged in merchandising, and von- 
tinued in this business until 1867. The year 
previous to his selling out, he bought the flour- 
ing mill, which has sinee chiefly oecupied his 
time in connection with stock-feeding, trading 
and shipping. In February, 1543, he married 
Miss Malinda Holtsclaw, who died in £852, 
leaving two children as the result of their 
union. Of these, one is now living —James I. 
a machinist of Mount Vernon. In 1854, Mr. 
Hobbs married Eliza KE. Guthrie, who has 
borne him five children, of whom the following 
are living: Charles A., Alva L., Thomas Kd- 
ward and Ifomer. Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs are 
Methodists ; he is a Republican in politics, and 
a inembersor the ae iis Ae Mes andl (! 
(5 

THOMAS HUDSON, tarmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born in this county June 18, 
1854, and is a son of Joel Iludson (deeeased). 


a native of Temnessee, and a soldicr for the 
B 


ae 
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United States Government in the late war. 
Our subject spent his early life, from the time 
he was seven years old, in Mount Vernon, 
working in the flouring mill of Hobbs & 
Guthrie. He was married, January 20, 1878, 
to Miss Martha S., daughter of Stephen D. C- 
and Elizabeth L. Davis, of this township. Mr. 
Davis is a boot and shoe maker in Mount Ver- 
non. Mr. and Mrs. Hudson have had three 
children, two living—Samuel C. and Alvar T. 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis had ten children, four liv- 
ing—Matilda R. (Foster), Lutitia A. (Winters), 
Alevia (Smith) and the wife of our subject. 
There were ten children in the Hndson family, 
four of whom are living—Joel, Newton, Charles 
and our subject. Mr. Hudson is a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, owns eleven 
acres of valuable land on Scction 18, where he 
now resides, having recently abandoned the 
milling business. 

JOHN B. HUDSPETH, merchant, Mount 
Vernon, was born December 16, 1824, in 
Warrick County, Ind, son of Thomas 
Hudspeth, a native of North Carolina. He 
a farmer in early life, and a 
chant in the latter part of his life, he 
dying in Booneville, Warrick Co., Ind., his 
father being Charles Hudspeth, a farmer. The 
mother, Susannah (Boone) Hudspeth, was a 
native of Warren County, Ky. She is a dis- 
tant relative of old Daniel Boone, the famons 
hunter of Kentucky. Her father, John Boone, 
was a farmer in Kentucky. She was the 
mother of nine children, of whom five are now 
living, viz.: Mary, wife of William Hudson ; 
Thomas J., George P.. John B. and Joseph M. 
Our subject was cducated in Bloomington, Ind., 
at the institute. 1n early life, he worked in his 
father’s store, then learned and followed the 
cooper’s trade five years, and then entered the 
mercantile career and has followed it ever since. 
He, in partnership with his brothers, started a 
general store in Booneville, Ind., buying and 
shipping large quantities of tobacco. They 


was mer- 


were also engaged in the milling business, 
building two flouring mills and one saw mill. 
In 1865, he severed connection with his brother 
and went to Evansville, Ind., where be was con- 
nected with the firm of Hudspeth, Adams & 
Co.; afterward it was changed to Hudspeth, 
Miller & Co. In 1878, Mr. Miller sold out and 
Mr. Curtis took his place. The firm is now 
known as Hndspeth & Curtis ; they are run- 
ning two large retail dry goods houses. A 
year ago last February, our subject sold out to 
his younger brother, Joseph M.,and in Decem- 
ber, 1882, came to Mount Vernon, and in April 
the following year he formed a partnership 
with A. F. Taylor, and runs a dry goods store. 
He was joined in matrimony at Bloomington, 
Monroe Co., Ind., to Miss Mary E. Demny, born 
April 13, 1821, near Lexington, Ky., daughter 
of James and Harriett (Littrell) Denny, natives 
of Kentucky. Subject has three children now 
living, viz.: Lily, wife of F. M. Barbour ; 
Eugene E., March 29, 1857, and Birdie, 
October 18, 1866, and twins (deceased), 
Thomas B. and James L. Mr. Hudspeth is an 
A. F. & A. M., and also an I. 0. 0. F. While 
in Indiana, he was Sheriff of Warrick County, 
and filled other town oftices. Had been a 
Democrat till Fort Sumter was fired on. He is 
now a stanch Republican. 

MAJOR NOAH JOHNSTON, banker. A 
sketch of Major Johnston will be found in 
chapter on the political history of the county. 

JAMES D. JOHNSON, merchant, Mt. Ver- 
non, a descendant of one of the oldest pioneer 
families of Jefferson County, and a prominent 
business man of Mt. Vernon, was born in Jef- 
ferson Connty on the 20th of June, 1838, to 
John N. and Sarah T. (Hobbs) Johnson. Joln 
N. Johnson was born in Tennessee, and there 
reared and educated. Tn 1819, with his par- 
ents, he emigrated to Illinois, and settled in 
this county In 1834, he married, and soon 
after began the study of medicine in the office 
of Short & Frost, and snbsequently graduated 
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at the Ohio Medieal College. In 1850, he gave 
up his professional praetiee and engaged in 
the mercantile business, and continued the 
same with good sneeess until the time of his 
death, whieh oeeurred in November, 1855. He 
was a consistent member of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church for over thirty years, a Hberal 
eontributor to ehurehes and all charitable pur- 
poses. He was a son of James Jolinson, a na- 
tive of Virginia, who removed to Kentucky, 
being one of the early settlers of that State, 
and afterward to Tennessee, and subsequently 
to Illinois, and settled in Jetterson County, 
where he engaged in tarming during the re- 
mainder of his life. Our snbjeet’s mother was 
born in Sumner Connty, Tenn., and is now re- 
siding in Mt. Vernon. She is the mother of 
seven ehildren, of whom the following are uow 
living: James 7)., our subject; Mary P., wife 
of Henry F. Waters; Chloe C, wite et David 
H. Warren; A. Curt, and John N. James 
D. Johnson was reared in Mt. Vernon, and was 
educated in the seliools of the eounty. In 
1857, he engaged as clerk ina store for James 
M. Pace, for three years, and at the expiration 
of that time engaged in merchandising on his 
own aeeount, continning the same until Au- 
gust. 1862, when he entered the late civil war 
as a private in Company B, of the One Hun- 
dred and Tenth Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, 
under eommand of Col. T. S. Casey, and was 
mustered ont of the service in May, 1863. 
He then returned home, and engaged in mer- 
ehandising, and is at present engaged in the 
same business, on the east side of the public 
square. His stock of goods eomprises every- 
thing found in a first-elass general store. Ile 
was one of the gentlemen who built the large 
wollen mills of this city, and was a partner of 
the same for fifteen years. In October, 1860, 
he married Miss Martha Boswell, a native of 
Princeton, Ind., who died in September, 1870. 
leaving three children, viz.: Lucius U., Sarah 
A. and Alva ©. In June, 1875, he married a 
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seeond time, Miss Arabellx Courtney, a native 
of Danville. Tl. This union has been blessed 
with two ehildren, of whom one is now living, 
viz., Leroy ©. Mr. Johnson and 
members of the Methodist Mpiseopal Church ; 
he is a Republican in polities, and has served 
the people in many ot the town offices. 

DR. A. C. JOHNSON, druggist, Mount Ver- 
non,a son of Jobn N. and Sarah T. (Hobbs) 
Jobnson, was born in Mount Vernon, Jefferson 
Co., UL, on the 17th of Angust, 1847. le was 
reared in this county, and was edueated in the 
Monnt Vernon igh Sebools. After his father’s 


wife are 


; death, he engaged as clerk in the mercantile 


establishment of James M. Pace, and remained 
with him for a period of two years. He then 
engaged as elerk in a drug store for Dr. Ki. 
Welborn, and remained thus engaged for three 
years. In 1865, he engaged in tie grocery 
business on his own account. In 1566. he be- 
gan the study of medicine with Hiram 8. Plum- 
mer, M. D., and atter one aud one-half years’ 
study, entered the Miami Medical College at 
Cineinnati, graduated, and entered upon the 
practice of his profession in Elk Prairie Town- 
ship, Jetferson County, and the following year 
eame to Mount Vernon and engaged in the 
drug business, at which he still continnes. In 
October, 1868, he married Miss Amelia R. 
Stratton, daughter of Capt. S.'T. Stratton. They 
have two ehildren. Politieally, he is a Repub- 
liean, an enterprising and publie-spirited citizen. 

JAMES ik. JONES, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born August 14, 1816, in Vir- 
ginia. [le is a son of George Jones, also a 
native of Virginia, and a farmer by oceupa- 
tion. Iedied in Jennings County, Ind. The 
mother of our subject, Prudenee (Keith) Jones, 
was a native of Virginia, but died in Jen- 
nings County, Ind. She was a daughter of 
Rey. Keith. a farmer and minister by oceupa- 
tion. She was the mother of nine children, 
ot whom five are now living. Our subject was 
educated in Indiana. He eame to this county 
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in the fall of 1864, and bas followed farming 
with good success. He built and owned the 
Opdyke Mills, managing it for some time with 
good success ; he finally rented it to other par- 
ties, and afterward ran it again himself for 
four years, when he sold out and came to live 
at Mount Vernon. Our subject was joined in 
matrimony twice. IlLis first wife, Hannah S. 
Keller, was a native of Indiana, and died in 
March, 1872, in this county; she was the 
mother of the following children: Isabella 
Stonemetts, Mary Stratton, Jessie D., Frederich 
C. and Virginia H. Kline. Mr. Jones’ present 
wife, Miss Hannah A. Montgomery, is a native 
of Ohio, but was reared in Indiana. Her 
father, Alexander Montgomery, was a native 
of New Jersey. Mr. and Mrs. Jones are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
isa Democrat and an A., F.& A.M. They 
are raising a little grand-daughter, whose name 
is Eva C. Yost. 

WILLIAM A. JONES, physician, Mount 
Vernon, was born December 2+, 1857, in Shiloh 
Township, Jefferson Co., Il]. His father, Sam- 
uel W. Jones, was a native of Indiana, where 
he was a farmer by occupation. He came here 
in the fall of 185%, farming nine years on 
Moore's Prairie, and finally moved back to Shi- 
loh Township, where he had first settled. His 
father, George Jones, was a native of Virginia, 
but died in Indiana. More about the Jones 
fumily is found in another part of this work. 
The mother of our subject, Mary A. (Henry) 
Jones, was a native of Indiana ; she is a daugh- 
ter of John Henry ; she is yet living, loved 
and respected by all who come in contact with 
her, and is the mother of nine children, viz., 
Nanny P. Wells, George EL., Gilbert D., William 
A., John C., Mary E., Minnie M., Anna M., and 
Samuel 8. (deceased). Our subject was edu- 
cated mostly in the common schools of Jeffer- 
son County. He attended medical lectures at 
the Missouri Medical College, St. Louis, Mo., 


where he graduated March 4, 1880. After | 


practicing ten months he removed to 
Mount Vernon February 1, 1881, where 
he is now engaged in the practice of his 
profession, enjoying the confidence and esteem 
of a large number of people in both town and 
country, and building for himself an enviable 
reputation. He is a member of the A., F.& A. 
M., Marion Lodge, No. 31. In polities, he has 
been identified with the Democratic party, and 
for the last two years has filled the oflice of 
County Physician with tact and ability. 
WILLIS A. KELLER, farmer and livery 
stable, P. O. Mt. Vernon, was born in Lincoln 
County, Tenn., July 1,1826. His father, John 
Keller, was born in North Carolina July 17, 
1804, and moved with his parents to Bedford 
County, Tenn., in 1814, where he received 
his education and married. In December, 1841, 
he moved with his family to Jefferson County, 
ll, and settled in Elk Prairie Township. He 
was a farmer by occupation, but in the win- 
ter often worked at shoe-making and cooper- 
ing. In 1847, he enlisted in the United States 
service of the Mexican war, and died in Jala- 
pa, Mexico, in January, 1847, from a disease 
contracted while in the service. His wife, Mary 
(Nees) Keller, was a native of Lincoln County, 
Tenn., born in 1805, and died in Jefferson 
County, Ill, in December, 1869. She was the 
mother of ten children, of whom Elizabeth, 
Jane, Willis and Jesse are now living. Willis 
A. Keller was reared on the farm, and received 
but a limited education. At ten years of age 
he began working out on a farm by the month, 
and continued the same until he was nineteen 
years of age, when he married and engaged in 
farming on his own account. He commenced 
on a eapital of less than $10, and rented land; 
bnt by good management, economy and integ- 
rity he beeame very successful, and accumu- 
lated over 1,000 acres. In connection with his 
farm, he has, for two years, been engaged in 
the livery business in Mt. Vernon. He was 
married, January 7. 1846, to Miss Mary Dodds, 
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a native of Kentneky, born November 29, 1829, 
and died in Jefferson County, HL, July 1, 1865, 
leaving four children, viz.: Sarah E., wife of 
reorge W. Yost; Judge C A. Keller; Amanda, 
wife of Robert Lloyd, of Kentucky, and Min- 
nie K., wife of Julian, Froehock. Mr. Keller 
married a second time in 1866, Mrs. Luey 
Rentehler a native of Mt. Vernon. She has 
borne him three children, viz.: Mary J., Lu- 
thema and Charles R. Mr. Keller is a self- 
made man, a Democrat in politics, and a mem- 
ber of the 1.0.0. FP. and A. F.& A.M. 
JUDGE COLUMBUS A. KELLER, lawyer, 
Mt. Vernon, isa native of this county, having been 
born aboutthree miles southwest of Mt. Vernon, 
November 24.1851. He was raised on the home 
farm, and during his youth gave his attention 
to farming pursuits. In the eommon schools 
of the vicinity’ he obtained his early school- 
ing, which he supplemented by a three years’ 
course of study, under the preceptorship of 
Prof. T. H. Herdman, then of Mt. Vernon, now 
a Methodist clergyman residing near Vanda- 
lia, Il. Becoming dissatisfied with life on the 
farm, he evineed an early desire to cast his 
lot with some of the higher profession. That 
of law appeared to possess greater attractions 
for him than any other, and he resolved to give 
both time and money to the proseeution of 
studies in this direction, and accordingly, in 
1869, he entered the McKendree College, Leb- 
anon, III., where he subsequently passed the 
required examination, and graduated with hon- 
or in 1871. Ile returned home and continued 
his studies under Judge James M. Pollock, and in 
the fall of 1872 entcred the Ann Arbor Law 
University, where he acquired sueh a_profi- 
ciency in his studies, that he was enabled to 
creditably pass a rigid examination in open 
Supreme Court at Ottawa, Tl Judge Pol- 
lock took him in as a partner, the partnership 
lasting until 1877, when our subject was elect- 
ed County Judge of Jefferson County for four 
years, during which time he discharged the 


duties thereof to the eredit of himself, and to 
the satisfaction of the people at large. Upon 
his retirement from oflice, he resumed the 
practice of his profession, and is at present 
thus engaged. September 16, 1873, he mar- 
ried, in Lebanon, Ill., Miss Nellie FP. Raymond, 
a native of California, and a danghter of 
Charles R. and Jennie L. Raymond. — This 
union has been blessed with three children, viz., 
May, Raymond and Willis. In polities, the 
Judge takes an active interest, being identified 
with the Democrat party. He is Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F., and is also a 
member of the A. O. U. W., K. of H., and R. 
T. of T. It is seldom that we find one who has 
aseended the ladder of fame with more rapid 
strides than has Judge Keller. Rising from 
the lowly position of a farm boy to that of 
Judge of a wealthy and populous county, and 
that, too, atan age which made him by far the 
youngest in the State of Illinois, entitles him 
to that honor and praise which is due to those 
whose pathway is strewn, not with flowers as 
some might suppose, but at whose every step 
are met obstacles and adversities which deter- 
mination and perseverance can only surmount. 

C. KOONS, physician, Mt. Vernon. Among 
the young and rising physicians of this county 
who owe their high standing and the confidence 
that the people place in them not to inherited 
wealth or fame, but to their own exertions and 
go-ahead spirit, we are glad to count him whose 
name heads this sketeh. Ile was born July 
16, 1849, in Athens, Ohio. Tis father, Jona- 
than Koons, is a native of Pennsylvania. and a 
farmer and mechanic by cecupation. He came 
to Illinois in 1855, and is yet living in the 
north part of Franklin County. His father, 
Peter Koons, was a native of Bedford County, 
Penn., near the old battle-field of Bloody Run. 
He was a farmer and died in Pennsylvania. 
The mother of our subject, Abigail (Bishop) 
Koons, was a native of New Tlampshire, and 
died in Franklin County, Ill. She was a dangh- 
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ter of Rey. G. Bishop, a minister of the Bap- 
tist Church and one of the greatest revivalist 
in his day. Hight boys and two girls were the 
result of this happy union. Seven are now 
living—Nahum W., James R., John A., George 
E., Joseph B., Quintillia Taylor and Cinder- 
rellus, our subject, who received a common 
school education at Taylor's Hill in Franklin 
County, and received his medical education at 
the American Medical College, St. Louis, Mo., 
graduating May 16, 1876, after which he fol- 
lowed his profession two years in Franklin 
County, and since 1878 in this connty, being 
located at Belle Rive. June 8, 1883, he located 
in Mt. Vernon, where he now follows his pro- 
fession. Dr. Koons was joined in matrimony, 
October 9, 1870, to Miss Sarah J. Border, born 
May 29, 1846, in Athens County, Ohio. Her 
parents, Joseph and Jemima (Jones) Border, 
were natives of Ohio. Two children blessed 
this union—Alice, deceased, and Nellie, born 
January 1, 1880. Dr. Koons has always been an 
ardent Republican. [lis two older brothers, Su 
B. Koons and J. R. Koons, were soldiers in our 
late war. The former died while in the army. 

SAMUEL K. LATHAM, farmer, P. O. Mt. 
Vernon, was born April 14, 1839, in Jefferson 
County, Ill. His father, James Latham, was a 
native of Jreland, but reared in Vermont. The 
mother of our subject, Anna (Johnson) La- 
tham, was born in 1798 in Virginia, but reared 
in Tennessee, and at the age of twenty-one 
came to this county with her parents, Louis 
and Frankie (Stone) Johnson, natives of Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Anna Latham is yet living, and, 
although in her cighty-fifth year, is quite 
strong, and at this writing does a great deal of 
work. She is the mother of nine children, of 
whom eight were with her first husband, Ran. 
som Moss, a native of Virginia. He died in 
this county. She has altogether 150 offspring, 
ineluding children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, of whom a few are deceased. 
She is a lady who is loved and cherished by all 
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with whom she comes in eontact. She has 
seen almost three generations rise and pass 
away. Our subject went to school when the 
subscription plan was in vogue. He farmed 
till November 10, 1861, when he enlisted in 
Company C, of the Sixtieth Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry. After the second year, he veteran- 
ized and re-enlisted, serving till 1864, when he 
was honorably discharged on account of disa- 
bility. Since then he bas been looking after his 
farm interest. He has also been Postmaster 
of Mt. Vernon for thirteen years. Ile 
joined in matrimony August 12, 1858, in this 
county, to Miss Emeline T. Dukes, born October 
21, 1838, in Tennessee. Her parents, Jackson 
and Elender (Rife) Dukes, were natives of 
Tennessee, having come to this county almost 
forty-five years ago. Hight children now liv- 
ing are the result of this happy noion—Em- 
ma A., John S. and Clara A. (twins), Charles 
L., Vella M., Mandy, Nora and Nina, May. and 
Mrs. Latham and three children are connected 
with the M. E. Church, In polities, Mr. La- 
tham is a Republican, casting his first vote for 
Old Abe. 

CG. W. LINDLEY, merchant, Mt. Vernon, 
was born August 20, 1847, in Lincoln 
County, Tenn., son of Thomas J. Lindley, who 
was a native of Vermont, anda millwright and 
machinist by occupation, who died in Franklin 
County, Fil. his father being Oliver Lindley, a 
native of Connectient, and a farmer by oceupa- 
tion. The mother of our subject, Virginia (Tim- 
mons) Lindley, a native of Tennessee, was the 
mother of ten children. Atthe age of two years, 
our subject was crippled by paralysis, and up to 
the age of twelve he could not walk. He read 
a great deal, and attended school in different 
places, viz.: Oakhill Seminary and Manchester, 
Tenn. After that, in 1863, he came to I}linois 
and attended school in Shawneetown, Spring- 
garden, and then at Mt. Vernon, where he 
clerked about sixteen years, and then was 
elected County Treasurer in 1879, serving till 
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Deeember, 1882, filling the office with tact and 
ability, being the only Republican that has 
ever filled that office. Previous to that, he had 
been Township Colleetor for two years. In 
March, 1882, he opened a grocery store, which 
he has continued ever since. He was married, 
in Mt. Vernon, to Miss Kate Hitchcoek, born 
July 14, 1847, in Terre Hante, Ind., daughter 
of Dr. John W. Iliteheoek, and is the mother 
of two children, viz.: Neil (deceased) and Cliff, 
born February 12,1881. Mrs. Lindley is a 
member of the Congregational Chureh. Te is 
a member of the Christian Chureh, and also a 
member of K. of H., 1.0. M. A., and Tron Hall; 
has been City Treasurer for four years; is a 
Republiean in polities. 

C. B. LINDSEY. merchant, Mount Ver- 
non, born = April Tsao; St: 
Louis, Mo., son of John Lindsey, a na- 
tive of Washington, N. Y., born October 
23, 1815, a harness-maker by occupation. Le 
is yet living in Weatherford, Tex. He eame to 
Illinois in 1840, but for the last nine years has 
lived in Texas. His father, Theodore Lindsey, 
and his grandfather, John Lindsey, Sr., were 
soldiers in the war of 1812. The latter died 
from wounds received in the war. John Lind- 
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sey learned his trade in Troy, N. Y.; he finished | 


in Utiea, N. Y., and followed it in Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Troy, N. Y., and Troy, Ill. In 1844, 
he went to St. Louis, and in 1849 went to Cal- 
ifornia, returning to St. Louis in 185], and to 
Madison County, UL, in 1853. From there, in 
1859, he went to Montgomery County, Ill., aud 
then, in 1875, he went to Texas, where he now 
resides. The mother of our subject, Caroline 
(Smith) Lindsey, was a native of New York. 
She isa daughter of Amos Smith, who lived 
to be ninety-six years old, dying the centennial 
year. She is the mother of ten children, of 
whom five are now living, viz.: Julia A. Whit- 
zell, Rebeeca J. Huey, Lottie M. Campbell, 
Charles B., our subject, and Jennie L. Fouke. 
Our subject was educated in Iinois. He 
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studied pharmacy in the New York College of 
Pharmacy, New York City, returuing to Illinois 
in 1878, clerking in Taylorville, Christian Coun- 
ty, one year, when he went to Warrenton, 
Mo., where he opened a drug store, continued 
it one year, then sold out and started for Texas; 
was wrecked in a railroad disaster, and returned 
to Illinois, where he elerked in MeLeansboro 
till June, 1881. August 17, 1881, he was mar- 
ried, in Mt. Vernon, to Mrs. Belle Reardon, and 
went to Fort Worth, Tex., where he clerked in 
a drug store till March, 1883, when he returned 
to Mt. Vernon, where he now runs a harness 
shop. Our subject is a member of three soel- 
eties, viz.: Knights of Honor, Odd Fellows and 
Ancient. Order of United Workman. In _pol- 
itics, he has never taken an active part, and is 
identified with no particular party, voting for 
the best man. Mrs. Lindsey ts the mother of 
one boy, Edgar B., born September 5, 1882. 
JOHN P. LISENBEY, farmer, P. O. dit. Ver- 
non, is an old settler of Jefferson County, and 
therefore is eutitled to more than a passing 
notice. He was born in Hast Tennessee May 
19,1822, and isa son of William Lisenbey (de- 
ceased), a native of Tennessee also. Our sub- 
ject spent his boyhood days on his father’s ferry 
hoat at Walton’s Ferry, on the Tennessee River, 
in Ray County. He eame with his parents to 
this county in 1833, where he has since resided. 
He served one year in the Mexiean war, in Com- 
pany H, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and participated in the battles of Cer- 
ro Gordo and Vera Cruz. Mr. Lisenbey was 
married, August 31, 1847, to Miss Franees 
Hawkins, a daughter of Meredith and Martha 
Hawkins. This nnion has been blessed with 
eight children, six of whom are living—Laura. 
Huldah M., [delia, William M., Benjamin and 
Charles M. One daughter, Clara, died at the 
age of fourteen years; the other one, Martha 
J., died at the age of four years. Mr. Lisenbey 
owns forty aeres of valuable land, and is en- 
gaged in general farming. He is a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chnreh Sonth. 
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JOHN W. LOCK, D. D., minister, Mount , 


Vernon. The subject of this sketch is another 
exemplification of the truth that character 
does not die; that traits of mind, as well as 
physique, are handed down for generations, 
sometimes obscured, sometimes marvelously 
developed by cirenmstance. Dr. Lock was 
born February 12. 1822, in Paris, Bourbon Co., 
Ky., and is a son of Rev. George Lock. 
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and Rising Sun. Was next appointed Presi- 
dent of the Brookville College, and served in 
that institution four years, and was then ap- 
pointed the Presiding Elder of that district. 
In 1860, he was elected to the Chair of Mathe- 
matics in the Indiana Asbury University, and 
filled that position creditably to himself and 


_ the institution for twelve years. In 1872, he re- 


The grandfather of our subject, David Lock, | 
was a native of the North of Ireland; his — 
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Church of England ; he was also educated for | 


the ministry, but after his arrival in this coun- 
try he followed the profession of teaching in 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky, and finally died 
in Kaskaskia, Ill The father was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1797, but was raised and edu- 
cated principally in Kentucky. In 1816, he 
entered the ministry at an early age. The first 
year of his ministry was spent in the mount- 
ains of Tennessee. He afterward removed to 
Indiana, and was finally elected Presiding 
Elder of a district that was 200 miles long and 
100 miles wide. It extended on both sides of 
the Wabash, through Illinois and Indiana, with 
headquarters at Mt. Carmel, Il. He died in 
1834, and his memory is fondly cherished by 
the people over whom he watched as a tender 
shepherd for so many years. The mother of 
our subject, Elizabeth B. McReynolds, was 
born in 1802, in Virginia, and was a daughter 
of Robert McReynolds, who was also a native 
of that State and a farmer by occupation; she 
was a teacher by profession, and followed it 
after her marriage ; she died at New Albany 
in 1858. Subject is the only one living of a 
family of six children. His education was re- 
ceived at the Augusta College, Kentucky, where 
he fitted bimself for the ministry. He com- 
menced to preach in the fall of 1843, at Bain- 
bridge, Ohio. In 1850, he was transferred to 
the Indiana Conference, and served at Bevay 


signed from the faculty, and was appointed to 
the pastorate at Jeffersonville, Ind. After two 
years’ service there, however, he was elected 
President of the McKendree College at Leba- 
non, Ill, He resigned that capacity after four 
years of service, and was appointed Presiding 
Elder of the Lebanon, Ill., district. In 1881, 
he was transferred to the pastorate of the M. 
E. Church at Mt. Vernon, where he is still sta- 
tioned. His life thus far has been a very busy 
one. In connection with his other ministerial 
duties, he has served ffom his conference as 
delegate to the general conference four times. 
In connection with the degree of B. A., which 
he received from his A’ma Mater at the time of 
graduation, he also took a post graduate course, 
and in 1845 was given the degree of M. A., and 
while professor in Asbury was given the degree 
of D. D. Dr. Lock was joined in matrimony, 
in Jacksonville, Ohio, on June 11, 1846, to 
Miss Matilda Wood. This lady was born in 
Adams County, Ohio, on April 20, 1827, and is 
a daughter of Col. Samuel R. Wood (a soldier 
of the war of 1812 and a native of Kentucky) 
and Ruth (Shoemaker) Wood, a native of Ohio. 
Seven children have come to bless this union, 
of whom three are now living, viz.: George W. 
(a lawyer in Kast St. Louis), Bettie L., wife of 
Mr. Hamilton, of Jerseyville, Tll, and Rev. 
Edwin, now preaching at Sebetha, Kan. Sub- 
ject is a member of the A. F. & A. M. and L. 
O. O. F., and in politics is a Republican. 
CHARLES HARDY MAXEY, farmer, P. O. 
Mt. Vernon, was born in Suinner County, Tenn., 
July 26, 1805, and is a son of William Maxey, 
deceased, 2 pioneer of Sumner County, Tenn., 
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and one of the first settlers of this county. 
Our subject's grandfather, Jesse Maxey, was a 
native of Virginia, and a pioneer of Ten- 
nessee, where he was at one time scalped, toma- 
hawked and left for dead by the Indians, but 
recovered and lived several years. Mr. Maxey 
came with his parents and settled among the 
Indians and wild animals in this county in 
1818. He attended the first school ever taught 
in Jefferson County. Joel Pace was the 
teacher, and the house was a log cabin, with a 
dirt floor, split poles, with pins in them for 
seats, and a puncheon writing desk fastened on 
pins in the wall, just beneath a crack in the 
wall, used for window. Mr. Maxey was married, 
April 1, 1824, to Sallie Bruce, a daughter of 
Azariah B. Bruce (deceased). They have 
had eight children, five of whom they raised 
to maturity, viz.: Artamissa C. (deceased, leav- 
ing four children), Ma4 E., Martha E., Susan 
B. and Druseilla J. Our snbject owns 136 acres 
of land, and has always been a farmer. He is 
a consistent member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South. 

SAMUEL T. MAXEY, farmer, P. 0. Mt. 
Vernon. The subject of this sketch was born in 
Mt. Vernon Township August 29, 1834, on the 
old Maxey homestead, on Section 6, and is a 
son of Dr. William M. A. Maxey, of whom we 
make further mention elsewhere in this work. 
Our subject was reared on the farm and edu- 
cated in Mt. Vernon. He worked for six years 
at the carpenter and bmider’s trade. He 
served four years and two months for Uncle 
Sam during the late war. He was twice a 
Lieutenant, and twice a Captain, having been 
promoted for gallantry. He served one year as 
a private in Capt. R. D. Noleman's Company, 
First Timois Cavalry. After that, he was 
promoted to the Lieutenaney, then to the 
Captaincy. He participated in the battles of 
Stone River, siege of Nashville, Franklin, 
siege and taking of Memphis, Perryville, Ky., 
and others, twenty-one in all. His brigade 


was the only one that held its ground all through 
the battle of Stone River; and in honor of that 
fact the United States Government placed the 
cemetery on the spot of ground where this trans- 
pired. It would be in keeping here to remark 
that the Captain also participated in the taking 
of Island No. 10. After the war, he engaged 
in farming for two years, when he engaged in 
the ministry, spending eleven years in the itin- 
eracy in the Southern [linois Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. When hav- 
ing failed in health, he again settled on the old 
homestead. Mr. Maxey was married, January 
12, 1855, to Miss Lucinda, daughter of the em- 
inent Dr. Joseph Frost (deceased). She was 
born in Monroe County, Ill., near Waterloo. 
Our subject still resides on the old homestead, 
where he owns 310 acres of valuable land, and 
is engaged in farming and raising of graded 
stock. Although the Captain has been often 
solicited, he has never held a civil office. He 
is a member of the Odd Fellows society, in 
good standing, and has been a member of that 
order since he was twenty-one years old. Mr. 
Maxey has always been identified on the side 
of temperance and total abstinence. In poli- 
ties, he is a stanch Republican. 

DR.J.H. MITCHELL, physician. Mt. Vernon. 
The profession is always below the man. Ile 
is not the best Jawyer who lives only among 
the books and dusty documents of his office, 
nor is he the most successful physician whose 
knowledge is confined to bis drugs and the 
narrow range of his daily routine. The man 
makes the profession and the respectability 
depends upon the manner in which it is used. 
Dr. Mitchell, the subject of this sketch, is a 
man who, though most thoroughly qualified in 
every particular of his calling, does not allow 
his profession to tyrannize over him. He was 
born Mareh 15, 1850, in Blairsville, Ind., and 
isa son of Dr. 8. M.and Martha A. (Harri- 
son) Mitehell. The grandfather of our subject, 
Sion II. Mitehell, was a native of North Caro- 
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lina, and was a teacher by profession, He 
came West and died in Raleigh, [ll. The father 
was born in Tennessee ; received his medical 
education in the Rush Medical College, Chi- 
cago ; has practiced in Corinth and Blairsville, 
Ind, and at present leads in the latter place a 
retired life, his practice being carried on by 
his son Henry C, The mother was a native of 
Kyansville, Ind. Subject is one of six children 
—John H., Audubon Q.. Martha J. Jones, 
Henry C., George O. and Thomas M.  Uis 
education was received in Corinth, Ind., and 
afterward at MelKendree College. His profes- 
sional learning was obtained at the Rush Med- 
ical College, from which institution he grad- 
uated in 1874. He first located at his home, 
where he shared his father’s practice until 
1879, and then came to his present location at 
Mt. Vernon,-Tll., where he has followed his 
profession ever since. Mr. Mitchell was 
married April 30, 1874, in Elk Prairie Town- 
ship, Jefferson County, Ill, to Miss Sarah BH. 
Fitzgerrell—a native of this county, being born 
here December 9, 1854, and adaughter of James 
J. and Patsey A. (Martin) Fitzgerrell (whose 
sketches appear elsewhere in this work). 
Three children have blessed this nnion—James 
M., born February 16,1875 ; John 8. and Thom- 
as J., twins, born Angust 10,1877. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchell are both members of the Mt. 
Vernon Methodist Episcopal Church. Subject 
is a member of the A. F. & A. M and I. O. M. 
A. fraternities and of the Iron Hall, Mt. Vernon 
Lodge, No. 68. In politics, he is a Republican. 
At present is a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Mt. Vernon Public Schools, 
RUFUS A. MORRISON, farmer, P.O. Mt. 
Vernon, was born in Hardeman Connty, Tenn., 
December 20, 1844, and isa son of Adlai S. 
Morrison (deceased), a native of Wilson Coun- 
ty, Teun. Our subject was reared on the farm 
and attended the common school. He served 
three years in the late war in Company A, 
Sixth Regiment, Tennessee Cavalry. After 


the close of the war, in 1865, he came to Jef- 
ferson County, where he has since resided, and 
engaged in farming. He was married Sep- 
tember 4, 1873, to Mary, daughter of William 
T. Williams of this township. They have four 
children— Charles, Walter, Robert and John. 
Mr, Morrison owns forty acres of land, and re- 
sides on the northeast quarter of Section 19. 

NORMAN H. MOSS, lawyer, Mt. Vernon, was 
born in Jefferson County, El, Mareh 25, 1856, 
and is ason of Capt. John R. and Parmelia C. 
(Allen) Moss, whose history appears in the de- 
partment devoted to Shiloh Township. His early 
life was spent on the home farm, and received 
the benefits of the common schools of the 
county; besides attended the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Irvington, I[}., and the Southern 
Illinois Normal University. In 1875, he be- 
gan teaching school in the county, and con- 
tinued the same until 1879, when he entered 
upon the study of law in the office of Crews 
& Haynes. He was admitted to the bar May 
5, 1882, and immediately engaged in the prac- 
tice of his chosen profession in the office with 
Mr. Seth F. Crews, and continued with him un- 
til January 1, 1883, when he opened his 
present office. Mr. Moss is a member of the 
Royal Templars of Temperance and the Iron 
Hall Lodge; is Independant in polities, and 
in 1880 was a delegate to the National Con- 
vention for the Greenback party. 

CHARLES H. PATTON, lawyer, Mount Ver- 
non, isa native of Hartford County, Conn., born 
on the 9th of May, 1834. His father, Eliphalet 
W. Patton, was a native of the same county, 
born October 5, 1805, and was there reared, 
educated and married. During his younger 
life he followed boating on the river, and sub- 
sequently engaged in agricultural pursuits. In 
1835, he emigrated with his family to Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, where he remained until 1862, 
when he came to Illinais and settled in Jetfer- 
son County, on a farm in Dodds Township, one 
and one-half miles south of Mount Vernon, and 
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which he bad purchased the year previous. He 
remained in this eounty, actively engaged in 
farming, to the time of his death, which oc- 
curred December 5, 1881. lle was a member 
of the Christian Chureh, a Democrat in poli- 
ties, and a man who took but little interest in 
political affairs. Tlis wife, and subject's moth- 
er, was Ladora A. Griswold. a native of Bur- 
lington, Vt. born February 6, 1814 ; she is now 
residing with her son, Frank E. Patton, Deputy 
County Treasurer, in the city of Mount Vernon. 
She is the mother of six children, of whom 
five are now living, viz., Albert W., Arthur W., 
Adelaide M. (deceased, who married Charles 
AN, Kinney, of Mount Vernon), Byron E., Frank 
E., and Charles H., our subjeet, who is the old- 
est child. He was reared on the farm, and was 
educated in Ohio, under the preceptorship of 
Zuinglas C. Graves, now President of the Leb- 
anon, Peun., Female College. At eighteen 
years of age, he left his home and engaged as 
a sailor upon the lakes, and followed the same 
for three years. When he was twenty-one years 
old, he began teaching school, and by close 
economy he was enabled to save enough that 
would defray his expenses while studying law 
under the preceptorship of Judge L. A. Leon- 
ard, of Pierpont, Ohio. He was admitted to 
the bar March 12,1862. Hecame to Jefferson 
County in 1861, and settled on his father’s 
farm, and the same winter taught school. In 
1862, on the arrival of his parents to take 
charge of the farm, he removed to Mount Ver- 
non, entered into the practice of law in part- 
nership with Judge James M. Pollock, and 
continued with him until 1865, when he was 
eleeted to the office of Connty Clerk, and served 
in that position until 1869; he again returned 
to the practice of his profession. In 1870, he 
formed a partnership with Judge Thomas 8. 
Casey, and continued with him anti] 1873. In 
1880, he took in as a partner Mr, Albert Wat- 
son, a former student, and a young man who 
promises to become a prominent and worthy 


member of the bar. Mr. Patton was married, 
November 17, 1854, to Miss Charlotte Shave, a 
native of Bere Regis, Dorsetshire, Eugland, 
who came to America with her parents at the 
age of cleven years, in 1547. She is the daugh- 
ter John and Charlotte (Lane) Shave, both de- 
ceased. Mr.and Mrs. Patton have the following 
children: Fred W., Lulu L. (wife of Stephen 
G. TH. Taylor), Lillie W. and Otto Charles. He 
and wife are members of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Chureh. He isa member of the bar of 
the United States, District, Cireuit and Supreme 
Courts, and is a member of the orders K. of 
Herand At, ben NE. 

COL. C. W. PAVEY., Collector Internal Rey- 
enue, farmer, ete, P. O. Mount Vernon, was 
born in Highland County, Ohio, November 8, 
1835, and is ason of C, T. Pavey, a uative of 
Kentucky. He was a prominent farmer and 
stoek-raiser, and removed to Highland County , 
Ohio, where he died in 1848.  Politieally, he 
was a Whig, and a great admirer of Gen, Har- 
rison, and took an active interest in everything 
pertaining to the good of the county in which 
he lived. His father, Isaac Pavey, was also a 
native of Kentneky, but died a citizen of Ohio ; 
his death was caused from the etfeets of a fall 
from his horse, and occurred when he was 
eighty years of age. The mother of Col. Pa- 
yey, our subject, was Lucinda (Taylor) Pavey, 
and sprang froma branch of the old Zachary 
Taylor family ; she ts still living, at the age of 
eighty-four years, and is the mother of six 
children, of whom D. D. Pavey, of Sedalia, 
Mo., and our subject are the only two now liv- 
ing. Col. Pavey spent his early life, until twelve 
years of age, on his father’s farm, He was 
educated in the common schools, and at Green- 
field and Athens, Ohio, and after leaving school 
engaged in merchandising, which he has fol- 
lowed the greater part of his life. He remained 
in Ohio nntil 1859, and then came to Mount 
Vernon. IIL, where he opened a grocery store. 
which he carried on suecessfully until the spring 
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of 1862, when he assisted in raising Company 
E, of the Eightieth Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, 
of which he was elected Second Lieutenant. 
He went to Louisville, Ky., with his regiment, 
and in September was detached to the Fourth 
United States Battery, and placed in charge of 
a section. He remained with it until the battle 
of Perryville. Ky., when it was so decimated 
and shattered it was ordered to be disbanded, 
and he ordered to report to Gen. McCook. He 
soon obtained permission to join his company, 
and remained with it until its arrival at Mur- 
freesboro, when he was ordered to brigade 
headquarters for staff duty. He served as 
Brigade Inspector until the spring of 1863, 
when the expedition was organized, under the 
command of Gen. Straight, to go to the rear 
of Bragg’s army. He was placed in command 
of a battery upon his arrival at Nashville, and 
participated in the battle of Sand Mountain, or 
Day’s Gap, in Alabama, where he was wounded 
and left on the field. He was captured by the 
enemy, and kept in the prisons of Knoxville 
and others, then sent to Libby, and finally ex- 
changed. He was kept at Libby for twenty-two 
and one-half months, and with five other offi- 
cers held as hostages. At one time they were 
sentenced to death, and were placed in close 
confinement in a cell under the prison for 105 
days, and then Sent to the North Carolina Mili- 
tary Penitentiary. He remained there until the 
outbreak of the prisoners in 1864, when they 
were removed to Danville, Va. He was charged 
with being one of the instigators of the out- 
break. At Danville he was engaged again in 
an outbreak, and was placed under a heavy 
guard and again sent to Richmond, and put in 
the old cell in close confinement. He stayed 
there until February. 1865. when they were ex- 
changed, as the parties for whom they were 
held were not executed. The exchange was 
brought about by Gens. Oglesby and Logan, of 
Illinois, and friends of the other pirties. Up- 
on his arrival in Washington, President Lincoln 


| did not think him fit for dnty,and granted him 


a leave of absence, and a permit to visit the 
Northern prisons. After the battle of Nash- 
ville, he reported to Gen. Thomas for duty. 
But Gen. T. not thinking him able for field duty, 
ordered him to report to Gen. Rosseau for light 
duty. He remained there until the close of the 
war, and then came home to Mt. Vernon, and 
engaged in milling, grain and general merchan- 
dise, which he followed until the spring of 1880, 
when the firm sold out to Stratton, Fergerson & 
Co. Since then he has been devoting his at- 
tention to farming and stock-raising, and owns 
380 acres of land in this county. He is an 
energetic and active business man, and takes 
great interest in every enterprise for the good 
of his county, and the Republican party, of 
which he is an ardent supporter. In August, 
1882, he was appointed by President Arthur 
Collector of Internal Revenue of the Thirteenth 
District of Illinois, with head quarters at Cairo. 
He was one of the delegates from the Nineteenth 
District to the National Republican Convention 
at Chicago, which nominated Garfield and Ar- 
thur. Hewas a candidate for Congress against 
R. W. Townsend, but was defeated, owing to the 
minority of his party. He was appointed by 
Gov. Cullom Commander of the Third Brigade 
of the Illinois National Guards, located on and 
south of the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, and 
held the position for four years. His wife, Isa- 
bella F., is a daughter of Joel Pace, one of the 
old settlers of the county. She is the mother 
of five children, all living, as follows: Eugene 
M., Lewis G., Neil P., Mabel and Alice. Gen. 
and Mrs. Pavey are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

JOHN C. PIGG, farmer, P. O. Mt. Vernon, 
was born in Warren County, Tenn., March 26, 
1831, and is a son of John Pigg (deceased), a 
native of Tennessee. Our subject was brought 
to this county by his Grandfather Smith in 
1834. where he has since resided, except six 
months in Arkansas. He served about three 
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years in the late war, in Company B, One ITun- 
dved and Tenth Regiment Mlinois Volunteer 
Infuntry, He was on detached duty as team- 
ster from the first, and he was promoted to 
Wagonmaster after the battle of Bentonville. 
Ile was married, March 15, 1849, to Polly M. 
Newbey, by whom he has bad nine children, 
seven living, four boys and three girls, viz.: 
Henry, James T., William P., Frances E., E}len 
C., Hardy and Mary Belle. Our subject owns 
eighty acres of land, and resides on Section 17. 

A. W. PLUMMAR, retired, Mount Ver- 
non, was born December 24, 1826, in Go- 
shen Township, Champaign Co., Ohio, son of 
Joseph and Eunice (Cummings) Plummer. 
She was a native of Massachusetts, and he 
of Vermont. She removed to Ohio with 
her parents when quite young, and died 
there. He came to Ohio in early manhood, 
and died in Mt. Vernon, Ill, They were the 
parents of six children, of whom five still sur- 
vive. Our subject early turned bis attention 
to farming, and followed it for many years. In 
1866, he came to Jefferson County, T,, settling 
on a farm which he yet owns. It contains 120 
acres, and is situated two miles south from Mt. 
Vernon, He was the second owner, the land 
having been entered during Tyler’s administra- 
About the year 1868, he formed the ac- 
quaintance of G. 8. Winslow, and he in partner- 
ship with that gentleman assisted in the con- 
struction of the Southeastern Railroad. After 
its completion, they became contractors on the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern Railroad. 
After a five years’ sojourn in the Northwest, he 
returned to his family in Mt. Vernon, Ill., where 
he yet resides, looking after the interests of his 
farms, Our subject was married, November 11, 
1847, in Ohio, to Miss Maria Flemming, who was 
born and reared in Clark County, Ohio. Her 
parents were James and Elizabeth (Bunnell) 
Flemming. She is the mother of four dangh- 
ters, viz.: Malvina C., wife of L. KE. Legge, of 
Sedalia, Mo.; Janette, deceased, wife of James 
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Bussell; Olive, wife of James Tyler, and Alice 
L. In 1864, he enlisted in Company C, One 
Mundred and Thirty-first Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, for the 100-day serviee; served as color- 
bearer of the regiment under Col. Armstrong, 
of Champaign County, Ohio. The regiment 
joined Gen. Butler at City Point, on James Riv- 
er. Mr. Plummer is a member of A. F.& A. M., 
Mt. Vernon Lodge, No. 31, and while in Ohio 
represented his lodge in the Grand Lodge of the 
State. Since the breaking-out of the war, he 
has been associated with the Republican party. 

HIRAM 8. PLUMMER, M. D., Mayor of 
Mt. Vernon. The spirit of self-help is the root 
of all genuine growth in the individual, and as 
exhibited in the lives of many it constitutes the 
true source of national vigor and strength. 
The record of Dr. Plummer is such as to entitle 
him to a prominent place among the self-made 
and successful men of Illinois. His life is an 
example of the power of patient purpose, reso- 
lute working and steadfast integrity, showing, 
in language not to be misunderstood, what it 
is possible to accomplish, and illustrating the 
eflicacy of self-respect and self-reliance in en- 
abling a man to work out for himself an honor- 
able competency and a solid reputation. He is 
the third child of Joseph and Kunice (Cum- 
mings) Plummer, and was born in Marysville, 
Union Co., Ohio, on the 25th of February, 1831, 
Joseph Plummer was a native of Rutland 
County, Vt., born in 1794, and was there reared 
until he was eighteen years of age, and with his 
parents then removed to Lower Canada. Here 
he remained with his parents until he reached 
his majority, and then moved to Union County, 
Ohio, where he engaged in farming. In 1871, 
he came to Mt. Vernon, Hl., and resided with 
the Doctor until he died, which sad event oe- 
eurred in 1873. Wis wife, and mother of our 


| subject, was born in Marietta, Ohio, in 1802, 


and was married on the 3d of February, 1820; 
she «ied in Mechanicsburg, Ohio, in 1865. Hi- 
ram $. Plummer spent his early life at home, 
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assisting to till the farm, and receiving the ben- 
efit of the common schools. At twenty years 
of age, he left his home and began the study of 
medicine under the preceptorship of Dr. Andrew 
Wilson, of Urbana, Ohio, and remained with 
him three years, subsequently graduating from 
the Cincinnati College of Medicine and Surgery 
with the degree of M. D. He immediately en- 
tered upon the practice of his chosen profes- 
sion, and continued the same until the breaking- 
out of the late rebellion in 1862. He yielded 
to the promptings of patriotism, and enlisted as 
Assistant Surgeon of the One Hundred and 
Tenth IllinoisRegiment. After the battle of Per- 
ryville, he was detached to take charge of the 
wounded, and subsequently, in June, 1863, he 
was appointed Surgeon in charge of the hospital 
at Nashville, Tenn., and on the consolidation of 
his regiment in November of the same year, he 
was mustered out of the service, bnt remained 
in charge of the hospital under contract until 
the spring of 1864, when he resigned his posi- 
tion, returned to his home in Mt. Vernon, IIL, 
and resumed his practice, continuing the same 
until February, 1865, when he again entered the 
service, this time as Surgeon of the One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-second Regiment. In October 
of the same year, he returned home and has 
been engaged in his professional work, doing a 
large and lucrative practice. He was married, 
in September, 1860, to Miss Martha, a daugh- 
ter of Harvey T. Pace, one of the old pioneers 
of the county. Mrs. Plummer is a native of 
the county, and is the mother of the follow- 
ing seven children: Hollie, Grace, Minnie M., 
Nanie, Ada R., Lulu and H. Gale. Dr. Plim- 
mer is an active worker for the Republican par- 
ty, and has held several oftieial positions. He 
is now Mayor of the city, isa member of the or- 
der A. F. & A. M., and a member of the South- 
ern Illinois Medical Association. 

JUDGE JAMES M. POLLOCK, lawyer, Mt. 
Vernon, was born in County Down, Ireland, and 
is a son of William and Mary Ann (Corrongh) 


Polloek. Wilham Polloek was born, reared 
and educated in Scotland, and during the war 
of his native country, he with his parents re- 
moved to Ireland, and was there married and 
engaged in farming. He subsequently emi- 
grated to America, locating in Allegheny 
County, Penn., bringing with him at the time 
his wife and seven of his children. He died 
in Pennsylvania. His wife was a native of 
Treland and died in Pennsylvania. She was 
the mother of nine children, of whom six are 
now living, James M. Pollock, our subject, be- 
ing the fifth child. He emigrated to America 
alone at the age of sixteen years, and joined 
his brother, who resided in Pennsylvania. He 
spent his early life in farming, asa hired hand. 
and by his industry and economy he was able 
to save enough means to receive an edueation. 
He entered the Meadville (Penn.) College, 
and graduated with honor in the elass of 1849. 
Previous to this, and while working on the 
farm, he had purchased some law books, and so 
diligently did he study that in 1850 he was 
admitted to the bar. He then began the prac- 
tice of his profession, at New Castle, Lawrence 
County, Penn. In 1852, he was eleeted State's 
Attorney for Lawrence County, and served 
four years. In I857, on aceount of his failing 
health, caused by the close confinement to his 
profession, he turned his face westward, de- 
termined to find a more healthful climate. On 
the 20th of April, 1857, he came to Mt. 
Vernon, and finding the climate beneficial to 
his health, he decided to remain, and imme- 
diately began the practice of law. In 1863, he 
was elected Circuit Judge, and filled that office 
until 1872. He is now engaged in a large and 
Inerative law practice in-partnership with his 
sons. He was married in Meadville, Penn., 
in 1848, to Carolina M. Lyon, a native of 
Canada, but who was reared in Pennsylvania. 
She is the mother of three children—William 
C., James L., and Alice, who died at the age 


of nine years. Judge Pollock is a member of 
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the LO. O. F; a Democrat in polities, and with 
his wife unites with the Presbyterian Church. 
GEORGE WILLIAM REID, jeweler, Mt. 
Vernon, was born in Woburn, Mass.. May 19, 
1854, and is a son of J. B. and Emmu T. 
(Holden) Reid. The father is a native of Lve- 
land, is a shoe-maker by trade, and is living in 
Greenville, Il. The mother of our subject is a 
native of Massachusetts, and a daughter of 
William and Catharine Ilolden. The parents 
are also natives of that State. To her has 
been born ten children, nine of whom are now 
living—William G., Lizzie (wife of a Mr. 
Dickey), Ward J., Katie (wife of a Mr. Rodgers), 
John D., Susie, Lilly, Frank and Tina. Subject 
received his education in Greenville, III. 
early life, he farmed and clerked, and finally 
came to Mt. Vernon, where he learned the 
trade of a machinist, and afterward that of a 
jeweler under Mr. Morgan. He afterward 
formed a partnership with his employer, which 
still exists. 
he was married to Gertrude A. Schank, who 
was born in Rochester, N. Y., November 26, 
1852, and is a daughter of Lafayette and 
Delia (Wilson) Sehank, also natives of New 
York. Four children have come to bless this 
union—Delia . (born October 1-4, 1876), atie 
W. (born June 28, 1878), Jobn B. (born Jan- 
uary 26, 1880), Minnie G. (born December 138, 
1881). Mr. and Mrs. Reid are members of the 
Baptist Chureh. Subject is a member of the 
A. O.U. W. In polities, he is a Republican. 
JOHN A. ROBINSON, farmer, P. O. Mt. 
Vernon. Among the enterprising and substan- 
tial farmers of Mt. Vernon Township is Mr. 
Robiuson. He is a native of this county, and 
was born in Spring-Garden Township July 18, 
1841. His father, John Robinson (deceased), 
was a pioneer of this county and a native of 
Sonth Carolina. He was a soldier in the war 
of 1812, and, in 1815, came to Franklin County, 
Til., and helped build the first house in old 
Frankfort, in that county, and a short time 


In 


In Greenville, on May 19, 1875, | 


afterward came to this county and settled the 
old Weseott farm in Shiloh Township, on the 
Centralia road. He was a blacksmith, and 
struck the first liek on the forge in Jefferson 
County. He was a hard-working man, and 
cleared up several farms. In stature, he was six 
feet and seven inches. Ile married Rhoda San- 
ders, who survives him. She was born in North 
Carolina ; came to Rutherford County, Tenn., 
when a girl, where she beeame acquainted with 
Mr. Robinson ; they grew up children together, 
and married in that county. The old folks had 
fourteen children, seven boys and seven girls, 
of whom the subject of this sketch is yonngest. 
But three of them are livine—Jemima Malone, 
of Mt. Vernon; Theresa Phelps, near Creal’s 
Springs, Williamson County, Il. ; and John A. 
The father died during the cholera plague in 
1852, of that dreaded disease. John A. Robin- 
son has been a druggist thirteen years, but bad 
to abandon it on account of failing health. He 
was married, Angust 6, 1863, to Susan, danghter 
of Isaac Dodson, aud by her be has had seven 
children, five living—Edward M., eighteen 
years old; Jolin &, Lulu, Frankie M., and 
George N. Mr. Robinson owns eighty acres of 
valuable land, and is engaged in farming and 
trading. lle is turning his attention to short- 
horn eattle. He is a member of the Odd Fel- 
lows order, and of the M. K. Chureh. I 
politics, a Republican. For seven years he 
superintended the County Infirmary and dis- 
charged his duties faithfally. 


R. KE. RYAN, merchant, Mount Vernon. It 


| is edmitted that a poet is born not made, and 


of a true painter the same may be said. A 
strong natural bias or inclination for a special 
course in life will strnggle for development 
and in most cases with suecess, and the 
gentleman whose name heads this sketch is an 
example of both of these principles. Among 
the self-made men of Mount Vernon, none de- 
serve a more honorable meution than Mr, 
Ryan, who was born in Princeton, Ind., July 
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21, 1852. Our subject is of direct Irish de- 
scent, his father, John M. Ryan, having come 
from Iveland at an early age. The latter is 


also a merchant by occupation, and is at pres- | 


ent engaged in business in Evansville, Ind. 
Ellen (Little) Ryan, the mother of our subject, 
was a native of Charleston, 8. C., and died in 
Princeton, [nd., in 1867. Subject is the second 
of five children, viz., Mary J. (wife of a Mr. 
Page, of California), Robert E. (our subject), 
James L., John M. and Margaret. 
his education goes, it was received in the com- 
mon schools of his native town. When quite 
a boy, he commenced life in 4 woolen mill, and 
then clerked in a general store. He remained 
in that town five years, and then went to 
Evansville, Ind., and clerked three years for 
Miller Bros., of that place. In the spring of 
1878, he came to Mount Vernon, and, in com- 
pany with George H. Bittrolff, opened a general 
store. It was a stock of about $1,500, and 
consisted mainly of dry goods and boots and 
shoes. Since then, by careful industry and 
perseverance, the stock has been increased to 
about $15,000, and the firm now occupy one of 
the most commodious and handsome store 
rooms in Mount Vernon. Mr. Ryan, in his 
bnsiness career, has proved himself to be truly 
a selfmade man—one that can rely entirely 
upon his own ability; and he has made a mark 
for himself in the business circles of the city. 
Our subject was joined in matrimony in this 
city, Apri] 28, 1881, to Christina May Harmon, 
who was born in Cairo, on May 7, 1859, and 
is a daughter of John Q. and Mary (McKenzie) 


TJarmon, the father being among the pioneers | 
| County, I. 


of Southern Illinois. The mother was a native 
of Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. Ryan is a member 
of the Kpiscopal Church of Mount Vernon. 
Mr. Ryan is a member of the K. of P. and 
I. O. M. A. fraternities. In politics, he is a 
Democrat. 

JUDGE JONN R. SATTERFIELD, Justice 
of the Peace, Mount Vernon, was born in Pen- 


As far as | 


{ 
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dleton County, Ky., September 28, 1809, to 
Jeremiah and Elizabeth (Breshiers) Satterfield. 
When he was eighteen months old, he was 
adopted by Edward Maxey, by whom he was 
reared. He was brought to Jefferson County, 
Ill., in October, 1818, and here he received the 
principal part of his education. He engaged in 
farming, and continued in that vocation until 
1843, when he was elected to the ottice of 
Justice of the Peace, which he still continues 
to hold, having served in it for over forty years. 
In 1843, he was also elected County Recorder, 
and served in that office for a number of years. 
In 1845, he was elected School Superintendent, 
and held the office one term. In 1842, he 
served as Deputy Sheriff, and also in 1846 and 
1847. In 1850, he was elected Sheriff for two 
years. In 1850, he was elected County Judge, 
and held the same position for twenty-three 
years. In all his official positions, Judge Sat- 
terfield did his duty, and won the highest 
esteem of the people at-large. He was married 
in Jefferson County, Ill, January 30, 1833, to 
Elizabeth P. Johnson, a native of Tennessee, 
born in 1815. She came to the connty with 
her parents in May, 1818. She is the mother 
of nine children, of whom the following are 
living—Kdward V., John N., Prudence (wife of 


| Frank Fry, of Colorado), Martha (wife of Sam- 
_ uel D. Cooper) and Laura. 


The Judge was in 
the Black Hawk war for three months, and 
held the oflice of Sergeant. Politically, he is a 
Democrat. 

JOSHUA SHORT, farmer, P. O. Mount Ver- 
non, was born in Clinton County, Il., Mareh 
23, 1830, a son of Thomas J. Short, of Clinton 
He was edneated in Jetferson 
County, and was in the late war, in Company 
I, Forty-eighth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, he 
was in the battles of Fort Donelson, Shiloh 
and several skirmishes, serving nine months, 
He was married, November 24, 1857, to Abigail 
Williams, of Ohio, by whom he had one child— 
Martha Jane. Mrs. Short died July I, 1862, 


and was buried in Jefferson County, Te was 
again married, May 26, 1864, to Lucinda Tur- 
ner, by whom he had eight children, six living 
viz., Sarah S., Lena L., John T., George W., 
Alice I. and Albert A. Mr. Short owns sixty 
acres of land and is engaged in farming and 
stoek-raising. Polities, Republican. 

THOMAS H. SIMONDS, farmer, P.O. Mount 
Vernon, was born in Rutherford County, Tenn., 
February 25, 1833, and is a son of Richard 
Simonds (deceased), a native of Virginia. Our 
subject attended the subseription schools in the 
old log sehoolhouse, sat on a split pole seat, 
and wrote ona slab. ecame to this county 
in Mareh, 1852, where he has since resided. 
On the Ist of Febrnary, 1854, he married 
Sarah Vanee, by whom he has had eight chil- 
dren, seven living—John, William, James E., 
Mary E., Susan i, Robert and Rebecca. Mr. 
Simonds owns eighty acres of Jand, and is en- 
gaged in general farming on Section 23. 


MAJ. W. HW. SUMMERS. Mt. Vernon, was | 
1821, in Muhlenbarg County, | 


99 
225 


born June 
Ky. Ie is ason of David Summers, a native 
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of North Carolina and a farmer by occupation: | 


who came to Jefferson Connty in 1828, and 
died here after a useful career, in which he 
filled the oftice of Justice of the Peaee for a 
number of years. [is father. William H. Sum- 
mers, Sr., was alsoa farmer. The mother of 
our subject. Mary A. (Cash) Summers, was a 
native of North Carolina. She is yet living, 
and was the mother of six ehildren who reached 
maturity, and of whom Wmeline, wife of M. 
Redmond, and our subject are the only ones 
now living. The latter was educated in this 
county. In early life he farmed. 
tinguished himself asa soldier in two wars. 


He has dis- — 


He fought in the Mexican war and in our late : 


war, enlisting in the summer of 186] in the 
Fortieth [linois Volunteer Infantry, Company 
Ki. He was elected Second Lieutenant, and 
from that rose rapidly through his merit and 
bravery to the rank of First Lieutenant, then 
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Captain and finally Major, and as such mus- 
tered the regiment out at the close of the war, 
at Louisville, Ky. Maj. Summers participated 
in many thrilling scenes and famons battles, 
among others those of Shiloh, Jackson, Chat- 
tanooga, Mission Ridge, the Atlanta campaign, 


; and was with Gen. Sherman in his famous 


“march to the sea,” and while on the route he 
and his regiment participated in what they 
called the “side-show at Griswoldville,” and af- 
terward in the battle of Bentonville and other 
At the battle of Shiloh, 
he was shot in the right leg. and for three 
months did not know that the bullet was iu 
the leg. It is in there yet, a fit memento of the 
hardships gone through. [He was also wound- 
ed at the engagement of Griswoldville. At the 
battle of Mission Ridge, he was stunned by a 
shetl, which shock impaired his hearing and 
otherwise injured him. The United States 
sovernment has granted him a pension for his 
faithful and valuable service. After the war, 
Maj. Summers returned to this county, where 
he engaged in farming and milling, and at pres- 
ent Keeps the “Farmers’ House” in Mt. Ver- 
non, where he intends to pass his days. Tle 
was joined in matrimony twice.  Ilis first wife, 
Theresa Lisenbey, died in this county. This 
union was blessed with two children, AA 
Charles F., deceased, and John D., a farmer in 
Moore's Prairie. His present wife, Loviza J. 
(Short) Summers, is a native of Tennessee. 
She is the mother of three children, viz.: Ne- 
braska Van Dyke, William 8. and Thomas J. 
Ife and his estimable wife are connected with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. We has filled 
thie office of Justice of the Peace, and in polities 
has been identified with the Republican party. 

JOUN W. SUMMERS, deceased. Among 
the worthy and once useful men of this eounty 
was Mr. Summers. Te was a native of this 
county and was born in this township July 2, 
1825. His father, John Summers, was a native 


of Scotland, but spent most of his life after 
oO 


minor engagements. 
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coming to this country in Jefferson County, 
except one year, which time he spent in Texas. 
He was engaged mostly in the milling business. 
He owned a saw and flouring mill and carding 
machine, in partnership with his father. He 
also made some furniture, and was a kind of 


general mechanic. He .married Winey J. 
Hutchison September 22, 1847; she is a 


daughter of William Hutchison, deceased. 
This union was blessed with nine children, 
eight of whom are living, viz: Jobn W., Lin- 
da W., Rufus A.. Margaret F., James C., Winey 
C., Thomas E. and Bertha L. Mr. Summers 
yas a consistent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He died July 14, 1864. 
loved by all who knew him. 


Mrs. Summers | 


married William Finley December 30, 1866, | 


and by him had one ebild, Everard W. Mr. 
Finley is also dead. The latter was a Presby- 
terian minister, and a native of Warren Coun- 
ty, Ky., bora November 30, 1800, 
JEREMIAH TAYLOR, banker and farmer, 
P.O. Mount Vernon, was born in Warren 
County, Ky., on the 26th of November, 1816. 
His early life was spent at home, assisting 
to till the soil of the furm, and receiving such 


an education as the subscription schools of 


that period afforded. At seventeen years of 
age, he began teaching school, following the 
same during the winter months, and in the 
snmmer divided his time in working on the 
farm and trading in stock, shipping by flat- 
boats to New Orleans. 


in 1842 he was obliged to give up trading and 
seek other pursuits. He began the stndy of 


chemistry and daguerreotyping for the purpose | 


of securing a business that would enable him 
to travel and thereby regain his health. After 
six months of laborious study and practice, he 
became master of the art, and immediately 
began traveling in the interests of his business, 
making a tour through the following States : 
Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee, Missonri and 


The exposure incident | 
to such a business so impaired his health that | 


Illinois, which occupied five years of his life. 
He is now one of the oldest artists in the 
United States. On the 13th of June, 1848, he 
arrived in Mount Vernon, and became one of 
Jefferson County's permanent settlers. He 
worked at his trade in the city of Mount Ver- 
non until the following September, and then 
married and engaged in farming and_ stock- 
raising on a farm nine miles sonth of Mount 
Vernon. He proved to be a very practical and 
successful farmer, and by economy and good 
management he soon acqnired sufficient means 
to start a tanyard, saddlery and shoe shop, 
which he operated in connection with his farm 
duties, continuing thus until April, 1867, when 
he retired and removed to Mount Vernon. 
Having always been a man of active business 
qualities, he soon tired of this easy life, and 
after three months engaged in the mercantile 
business, taking in as a partner his step-son, 
Mr. C.D. Ham. This business was continued 
for five years, and with good success. In 1872, 
after selling his mercantile interests, he, in 
company with several other prominent men of 
the county, organized the Mount Vernon Na: 
tional Bank, and which has oceupied a great 
portion of his time since. He has, however, 
managed his farm during all this time.  [n 
September, 1848, he married Mrs. Frances Ham. 
He and wife are connected with the M. EF. 
Chureh ; he is a member of the A. F. & A.M. 
and I. O. O. F., and politically isa Republican. 

A. F. TAYLOR, merchant, Mount Vernon. 
As a worthy example of Western enterprise, 
no better can be found than he whose name 
heads this article, a man who, beginning life 
withont wealth or position, with no other help 
than a determined will and native abilities, has 
amassed quite a fortune, and has risen to a 
position of honor among his fellow-townsmen, 
Mr. Taylor is a native of this State, and was 
born in Schuyler County, IIL, on November 22. 
1832. He is son of Rev. W. 11. and Elizabeth 
(Spehnohimmore) Taylor. The grandfather of 
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our subject was a native of Hngland, and came 
to this country in an early day and settled in 
Vermont, where the father was born August 
27, 1800. The latter eame West in 1818, and 
settled in what+is now Sehuyler County, Ill, 
und became minister of the M.K. Chureh. In 
1847, he came to Jetferson County, where he 
followed his noble calling until his death, 
in this county on April 
The mother native of 
Kentucky, und a daughter of — Philip 
Spohnhimmore, a native of Pennsylvania 
Subject was one of a family of eight children ; 
his edueation was received mostly in this 
county. At the age of sixteen, he commenced 
clerking in Mount Vernon, and remained there 
until the spring of 1861, when he eulisted in 
the Fortieth Regimeut Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry. In that regiment he served as Quarter- 
master for two-years, with the rank of First 
Lieutenant. Ile was then detached to serve on 
the staffof Col. licks, with the rank of Brigade 
Adjutant. Ile afterward served in the same 
capacity under Gen. Meredith, who commanded 
the district of Western Kentucky. In that line 
of duty he served until the close of the war. 
Among the battles in which he participated 
was that of Shiloh, Vicksbarg, Jackson (Miss.), 
and many other smaller skirmishes. After the 
war, our subject returned to Mount Vernon, 
when he again devoted himself to the mercan- 
tile business. Ie first opened a clothing store, 
in company with $. H. Watson. At the end of 
one yeav the partnership was dissolved, how- 
ever. and he went into the dry goods trade with 
J. F. Watson. This firm continued in opera- 
tion about five vears. The firm was then 
changed to Johnson, Taylor & Co., and at 
present the business is being transacted under 
the name of Hudspeth, Taylor & Co. In Mount 
Vernon, Ill, he was wedded to Miss E. A. 


which occurred 


ai, Jie, was a 


i 


| es appear elsewhere in this work. 


Hicks, who was born January 16, 1834, 
near Kadwardsville, Ill, This lady is the 
daughter of Stephen G. and Eliza R.. 


Bi) 


(Maxey) Hieks, the father being a native of 
Georgia, the mother of Tennessee. The result 
of this union has been three children, two of 
whom are now living—Stephen G., born May 
21,1859; Nellie A.. July 16,1866, and Will- 
imm W. (deceused). Mr. and Mrs. Taylor are 
both members of the M. KE. Church. Subjeet 
is a member of the A. F. G A. M. fraternity, 
and has filled most of the offices of that organ- 
ization. It is Mr. Taylor’s desire to bend all 
his faculties and abilities to his bnsiness, and, 
in consequence is no office seeker, but as far as 
his political feelings and principles go, he gives 
his iniluence to the Republican party. 

8. G. H. TAYLOR, merchant, Mt. Vernon, 
Among the many successful business men of 
Mt. Vernon, there are none whose earcer affords 
a much better example of what steady perse- 
verance will accomplish than the gentleman of 
whose life this isa brief sketch. Still a young 
man, Mr. Taylor has already made himself’ a 
mark among the business men of this city, 
Ile is a native of the town in which he is doing 
his duty as a good and true citizen. being born 
here March 21, 1859. 
F. and Elmira A. (Hicks) Taylor, whose sketeh- 
Our sub- 
ject’s education was received in the schools of 
this city, aud then took a course in the McKen- 
dree College at Lebanon, Ill. After his return 
from that institution. he clerked in his father’s 
store fora short time, and then in 1881, he 
having chosen the mereantile profession as his 
callmg for life, he opened a grocery store, 
where so far he has had a fair share of the 
patronage of Mt. Vernon and vicinity. In the 
pleasant little city of Mt. Vernon, on Septem- 
ber 8, 188], he was wedded to Miss Lulu L. 
Patton, who was born in Ohio and is a daugh- 
ter of Charles [. and Charlotte (Lake) Patton, 
the father a native of Ohio, the mother of Kng- 
land. Both Mr.and Mrs. Taylor are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of this city. 
Me is a member of Marion Lodge, No. 31, A. 


Ile is a son of Albion 
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F. & A. M, and the I. 0.0. F. In_ politics, 
he is identified with the Democratic party. 
ALLEN C. TANNER, County Clerk, Mt. 
Vernon. The grandfather of our subject, Allen 
C. Tanner, a merchant, and connected with 
many of the best families of Virginia, emigrat- 
ed to Missouri in 1824, and there engaged in 
frontier trading. His wife, Martha (Bates) 
Allen, was of a highly respectable family. 
Tazewell B. Tanner, subject’s father, was born 
in Danville, Va., November 6, 1821, His edu- 
cation was acquired in the McKendree College, 
located at Lebanon, IIL, although his home was 
in St. Louis. After leaving college, he engaged 
in school teaching, and continued at that avo- 
cation during the ensuing four years, He then 
went to California in search of gold, remaining 
on the Pacific slope for one year. Upon his 
return to Illinois, he was elected Clerk of the 
Circuit Court of Jetterson County, serving two 
years, at the expiration of which time he re- 
signed his position. He was subsequently 
elected to the Lower House of the Illinois Leg- 
islature, and in the following year conducted 


the Jeffersonian newspaper, a journal intend- | 
gust 4, 1854. 


ed to educate the people upon the question as 


to the propriety of donating swamp lands to | 


aid in the construction of railways, a mission 
which it ultimately accomplished. In the 
meantime, he studied law with the Hon. Will- 
iam H. Bissell, and later nnder the supervision 
of Judge Scates. While conducting the Jeffer- 
sonian, he was occupied also in practicing law, 
meeting with much success. At the end of fif- 
teen months, he sold ont his interest in the 
newspaper and devoted himself exclusively to 
the increasing calls of his profession. In 1862, 
he was eleeted a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, and served prominently and ably 
with that body until its dissolution. He was 
while thus engaged Chairman of the Committee 
of Revision and Adjustment, and while officiat- 
ing in this capacity elicited the praise and en- 
cominms of all concerned, and was especially 


complimented for the masterly manner in which 
bills were revised and adjusted, and redeemed 
from bareness by the elegant language in which 
they were expressed. In 1873, he was elected 
Judge of the Twenty-fourth Judicial District, 
which position he held to the time of his death, 
which oceurred March 21, 1881. He was al- 
ways associated with the Democratic party. 
and was one of its most esteemed supporters, 
His skill and judgment as a legal practitioner 
and as an exponnder and definer of the law 
was unimpeachable. Ile enjoyed the respect 
and confidence of the entire bar, and was high- 
ly commended for the fairness and soundness 
of his decisions. He was married. May 22, 
1851, to Sarah A., daughter of the late Gov. 
Anderson, of Illinois, whose history appears 
elsewhere in this volume. Mrs. Tanner was 
born on the 11th of April, 1831, in Jefferson 
County, Ill., and is now residing in the city of 
Mt. Vernon, She is the mother ot the follow- 
ing children: Allen C., our subject; Winona, 
wife of R. A. D. Wilbanks, Mary, Blanche and 
Neil. Allen C. Tanner, whose name heads this 
sketch, was born in Jefferson County, Il, Au- 
He was educated in the Union 
School of Mt. Vernon, Champaign University 
of Illinois, and the Christian Brothers’ College 
of St. Louis. At eighteen years of age, imme- 
diately after leaving school, he began the study 
of medicine under the preceptorship of Dr. W. 
Duff Green, of Mt. Vernon, but at the end of 
two months was compelled to relinquish his 
study on account of poor health, and immedi- 
ately started West to Colorado and spent a 
considerable time in fishing and hunting, and 
atterward went North to Minnesota, where he 
remained thus engaged for the benefit of his 
health, and in 1874 returned home to Mt. Ver- 
non. Ile immediately engaged with Cireuit 
Clerk Bogan and remained in his employ un- 
til, December 14, 1880, he was appointed Coun- 
ty Clerk to fill a vacancy, and was elected to 
the sume oflice in the fall of 1882, fora term of 


four years. Mr. Tanner, like his father, is an 
active worker for the Democratic party. He is 
an active member of the orders [. O. O. F. and 
A. 0. U. W. He was married, on the 28th of 
September, 1880, to Miss Mabel W. Pace, who 
has borne him one child, Florence. 

HON. GEORGE Wf. VARNELL was born 
in Georgetown, D. C., February 2, 1833, the 
second child in a family of ten childrea of 
George W. and Mary Ann (Gibson) Varnell. 
George W. Varnuell was a native of Alexandria, 
Va., born in 1808, and Mary Ann Gibson, 
born in St. Mary’s County, near Leonardstown, 
Md., in 1813; she died in 1854, leaving her 
husband and the father of her ten children a 
citizen of Georgetown, where he now is spend- 
ing the evening of his green old age, residing 
in the same house where he has spent the past 
forty years of his life. In early life, he was a 
hard-working brick mason, and worked and 
struggled hard for his large young family. For 
some years now, he has retired from the active 
business of life, and is enjoying the fruits of 
his early labors, and the loving eare of his 
children and friends. The childhood of Hon. 
George H. Varnell was spent in Georgetown, 
where he passed through the various phases of 
infancy, and when old enough did “ with shin- 
ing face trudge unwillingly to school ””—to the 
Benevolent Catholic School—hut at the prema- 
ture age of thirteen years this childhood was 
cut short, and he found himself launched upon 
a rather selfish world and foreed to enter upon 
the greut strugele for existence—a mere child 
taking up the cast-down gauntlet, and in steady- 
eyed confidence entering the lists where every 
hour for so many thousands of years have 
gone down in despair and gloom so many and 
such strong, well-developed men—dashed to 
pieces upon the rocks of strife warring with 
their fellow-men. He embarked on his career 
in life as a mule-driver for a canal boat on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, and worked at the 
same for two years. He then went to Wash- 
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ington, and there spent his first week walking 
the streets and asking for an apprenticeship at 
some trade, and at the expiration of the above- 
named time his ambition was rewarded by 
being taken as an apprentice to Harvey & 
Hay, house and sign painters. He was bound 
to this firm for a term of three years, and 
faithfully served it out, not losing a day, and 
even remained one month louger than his 
allotted time to benefit himself. He then bor- 
rowed $25, which enabled him to buy a smalt 
stock of brushes, paints, ete., for the purpose of 
opening a business of his own. He worked in 
this way diligently for ten years, from the first 
getting all the work he could do; in tact, 
very soon began to hire assistants and widen 
his business, and soon was enabled to take con- 
tracts, and rapidly rose to the position of chief 
workman and contractor in the city, until he 
secured the work of painting the publie build- 
ings, and often had a hundred men in his 
employ. In this time, his untiring indnstry 
was rewarded with a net profit of $75,000, 
when he elosed up his business and turned his 
face westward and came to [Hinois, arriving in 
Mt. Vernon, his present home, October 20, 
1861. On his arrival bere he completed his 
arrangements to study law, and immediately 
entered the oflice of Tanner & Casey. He was 
admitted to the bar subsequently, and after 
heing engaged to defend two eases, and afler 
having painted his own sign, which he never 
hung up, he became dissatisfied with his pro- 
fession and gave it up, determined to engage in 
a more uctive business that would be more 
adapted to his ambitious life. He engaged in 
mereantile pursuits in Mt. Vernon, which he 
continued for five years, and from its eom- 
mencement began erecting some of the most 
substantial buildings—business houses, mills, 
residences and manufacturing establishments, 
which now stand as a monument to his memory, 
showing how much he has done to beautify and 
improve the city. Among these editices might 
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be mentioned the large mill of Hobbs & Sons, 
and the Continental Hotel, whieh was built ata 
cost of $30,000. During the war, he also car- 
tied on mercantile establishments in Cairo and 
McLeansboro, and was also engaged in farming 
and conducted a large tannery. In the twenty 
years’ stay in this county, be has bought several 
thousand acres of wild land, and, after making 
all modern improvements, would sell again, 
and it might be said to his honor that in this 
way he has undoubtedly done more to improve 
Jetferson County thau any other one man. Te 
now owns 600 acres of land, one of the model 
farms of the county, which is located within 
one mile trom the limits of Mt. Vernon, At 
the time when the St. Louis & Southeastern 
Railroad was talked of intersecting this por- 
tion of Southern Tllinois, he became one of the 
most active workers toward the enterprise, 
and besides using his money freely, he made 
many enthusiastic speeches at points between 
St. Louis and Shawneetown, which at once 
caused the people to wake up to the impor- 
tanee of snch an enterprise, aud he was suc- 
cessful in his object. He has also been en- 
gaged extensively in the lumber and saw-mill 
business, and during the last ten years he has 
furnished different Western railroad companies 
with timbers and ties. During the summer 
months of 1882, he furnished over 2,000 car- 
loads of ties and timbers for railroad compa. 
nics ; being well experienced in this line of’ busi- 
ness, he has made it a financial success. For 
all he has been engaged so extensively in busi- 
ness, he has found time to serve his people in 
several different positions of trust. He was 
Trustee of Mt. Vernon for a number of years 
a member of the Board of Supervisors; Super- 
intendent of the County Almshouse, and the 
manner in which this institution was eon- 
dueted under his management brought to him 
great credit; Mayor of the city for four con- 
secutive terms, and, in 1882, was clected to fis 
present otlice, to the General Assembly. Tle 
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has been President of different associations, one 
of which was the Jefferson County Fair Asso- 
ciation. He is now an active member of the 
orders, LO. OOF ., i of Haand KX. .& Ey of I 
He is a liberal contributor to all charitable 
enterprises, and has donated largely to the 
building of many of the churehes of the 
county. He was married, on the 18th of No- 
vember, 1352, to Miss Susan 8. Bogan (see 
history of John S. Bogan). This union has 
been blessed with eleven children, of whom the 
following are now living: Mrs. Anna (Frank) 
Patton, born July 25, 1857; George L., born 
June 19, 1859; John G., born April 9, 1862; 
Mary Nellie, born June 7, 1865; Daisy, born 
March 3, 1874, and Elbert Leo, born December 
15, 1877. In polities, he has been a consistent 
Democrat, yet he has never forfeited the respect 
nor confidence of even his most earnest politi- 
sal adversaries. His broad and just benevo- 
lence and liberal charity have shed their bless- 
ings upon his fellow-man, his prudent foresight 
and active, liberal business transactions have 
immeasurably benefitted the county, and his 
whole life work has helped mankind in that 
great human contest where fate is on one side 
and fortune on the other. He has won the 
goal, and the “ well done thou faithful servant” 
is stained with no shadow of 2 dishonored lite, 
is blistered with no tear of widow or orphan. 
An inactive or uneventful lite may easily drift 
with the cnrrent and attract neither attention 
nor temptation, and to say of it when it is over 
that it was steered successfully between Seylla 
and Charybdis, is bat a commonplace that is 
idle and means but little, but when we look 
back over a great and active life, one that has 
stood in the foreground, breasting life’s rudest 
storms and attracting the attention of the most 
cunning tempter, and yet has never fallen, 
never faltered, but has gone onward and up- 
ward, carrying the feeble, sustaining the weary 
and faint-hearted, feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and winning life’s chiefest victories. 
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We have a picture—a biographieal sketch, so 
to speak. worthy the study and contemplation 
of the youths of the country, where they may 
read the most valuable lesson of their lives. 
Such we esteem the story of the Hon. George 
H. Varnell’s life, and we give it to the world, 
only too briefly, as a most valuable paragraph 
in the history of Jefferson County. 

G. F. M. WARD, clothier and gents’ fur- 


nisher, Mount Vernen. The successful man 
is he who ehooses his life-work with ref- 
erence to his native ability and tastes. The 


men who fail in their calling are not men with- 
out ability; often they are men of brilliant 
genins, but they are they who have turned the 
current of their life foree into a wrong ehannel. 
Mr. Ward is a sueeessful business man. His 
success has followed his work naturally as ef- 
fect follows cause. His early tastes inclined 
him toward a mercantile life. He eherished 
this feeling till it became inwrought in the 
very fiber of his being, so that when he began 
aetive life he had little to decide; the atmos- 
phere of mereantile life has beeome his native 
element. Our subject was born in Harrington, 
Litchfield Co., Conn., on October 11, 1854, and 
isa son of Henry and Lucy A. (Todd) Ward. 
The father is a native of Waterbury, Conn., 
and is a farmer by oceupstion. In 1853, he 
came to Illinois, and first settled near Carbon- 
dale. He is at present living near Duquoin- 
The mother was a native of Connecticut, and 
is still living. To her have been born six chil- 
Elmira (deceased), Julius U., Will- 
iam D. (both in business in Duquoin, IIl.). 
George T. M., John N. (deceased), and Samuel 
(a merehant in Carbondale). The education of 
our subject was received principally in the 
schools of Carbondale. When young, he lent 
an assisting hand on his father’s farm. On 
April 7, 1874, he eommenced elerking for M. 
Goldman, at Carbondale. We remained with 
this gentleman until May 10, 1875, and then 
formed a partnership with John Hayden, and 


dren, viz.: 


| tian Chureh of Duquoin. 
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put in operation the Carbondale Marble Works. 
In August, 1875, he, however, sold out his in- 
terest in that concern and eame to Duquoin, 
where he elerked for Joseph Solomon, until his 
arrival in Mount Vernon, on August 1, 1879. 
In this city he formed a partnership with his 
employer, and opened a clothing honse under 
the firm name of Ward & Solomon. This firm 
continued in operation until January 1, 1883, 
when the firm dissolved by mutual agreeinent, 
and since then our subject has carried on the 
business alone, and at present has in stock one 
of the most eomplete assortments of gents’ fur- 
nishing goods in the city. In Duquoin, IIL, 
on June 2, 1880, Mr. Ward was married to 
Miss Sarah KE. Pope. This lady was born July 
31, 1857, in Franklin County, IIL, and is a 
daughter of Dr. B. F. Pope, of Daquoin. Two 
ehildren haye blessed this union—Todd P., born 
February 16, 1881, and Leota, born September 
4, 1882. Mrs. Ward is a member of the Chris- 
Mr. Ward is a inem- 
ber of Marion Lodge, No. 18, 1. O. O. F., and 
Jefferson Mncampment, No. $1. He at present 
represents the Third Ward in the Mount Ver- 
non Common Council. In_ politics, he is a 
Democrat. 

JOEL F. WATSON, capitalist, Mount Ver- 
nou, was born in Pendleton County, Ky., on 
the 26th of Mareh, 1821. His father, John W. 
Watson, was a native of Maryland, born in 
1771. Te was removed by his parents to Vir- 
ginia when a small boy, and was there reared. 
He studied medicine, and was a graduate of 
the Jefferson Medical College. He married in 
Virginia, and, in 18]1, removed to Bourbon 
County, Ky., and soon after to Pendleton 
County of the same State. After about ten 
years, he turned his faee Westward and came 
to [llinois, arriving in Mount Vernon in Novem- 
ber, 1821. His journey was made overland, 
with a two-horse which earried his 
family and all of his earthly possessions. Ie 
settled on a farm known as Mulberry Hill, and 


wagon, 
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the following year (1822) bought land one-half 
nile north of Mount Vernon, on the Vandalia 
road, where he remained and managed his 
farm, in connection with the duties of bis pro- 
fession, until he died, which sad event occarred 
Jnue 38,1845. He was the first physician of the 
county, and his ride extended over a great por- 
tion of this part of the State. He often made 
rides of fifty and one hundred miles, on horse- 
back, in one day. In 1828, he was called on 
a professional visit to Williamson County, and, 
from: the long ride, his horse became exhausted 
and died on his arrival at his journey’s end, and 
he was obliged to borrow a horse to get back 
to his home. He was of Welsh descent, a 
Democrat politically, and a man of unswerving 
honesty and integrity. His wife, Frances (Pace) 
Watson, was born in Virginia in 1785, and died 
in this county on the 3d of March, 1845. She 
was the mother of nine children, of whom Joel 
F. Watson, our subject, is the only surviving 
child. He was brought to the county by his 
parents when an infant, and was here reared 
on his father’s farm. His education was lim- 
ited to the subscription schools of that early 
day. supplemented by one term in the Mount 
Vernon Academy. In 1842, he engaged in 
teaching in the common schools of Franklin 
County, and, in 1843, was elected to the office 
of County Clerk of Jefferson County, and held 
the office for fourteen consecutive years. In 
1849, in conjunction with his official duties, he 
engaged in merchandising in Mount Vernon 
on a small seale, as his capital at that time was 
small; he was engaged in this business most 
of the time until 1876, when he retired from 
active business. He is the owner of large tracts 
of land, and, at the present day, is nudoubtedly 
the wealthiest man of the county. He com- 
meneed life a poor boy, and now, in the latter 
years of his life. he is surrounded with those 
comforts, and enjoys those pleasures that are 
ever the result of honesty, industry and econ- 
omy. .He was married, on the 2d of January, 
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| 1849, to Sarah M. Taylor, a native of Pike 


County, Ill. She died in March, 1859, leaving 
fuur children as the result of their union. Of 
these, Walter, Howard and Albert are now 
living, and all enterprising young men. In De- 
cember, 1860, he married Mrs. Sarah E. Page. 
He and wife are connected with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He is a member of the or- 
der of A., F. & A. M., and a Democrat in poli- 
tics. 

8S. H. WATSON, dealer in agricultural im- 
plements, Mount Vernon. From one of the 
oldest families in this county the gentleman 
whose name heads this sketch is descended. 
He was born here November 5, 1838, and is a 
son of John H. and Elizabeth M. (Rankin) 
Watson. The grandfather of our subject, Dr. 
John W. Watson, was born in Maryland in 
1791, and was removed to Virginia at an early 
day by his parents; he was educated in that 
State, then read for a physician, graduated from 
the Jefferson Medical College, and practiced 
medicine the rest of his life. About 1803, he 
married Frances Pace, and to them the father 
of our subject was born in 1805. In 1811, the 
grandfather with bis fumily moved to Bourbon 
County, Ky., but soon after moved to Pendle- 


* ton County, same State, where the family lived 


until 182], when he started to Jefferson Coun- 
ty, I. His journey was made overland in a 
two-horse wagon, which contained his family 
and all of his earthly possessions ; they camped 
out nights, and experieuced great fear from the 
wild animals. Arriving in this county, the 
Doctor first settled on a farm on what is called 
the Mulberry Hill,” where he resided one year 
and then removed toa farm on the Vandalia 
road, one and oue-half miles from Mt. Vernon. 
Here he resided for a number of years, and, in 
connection with the management of his farm, 
he followed his profession. He was the first 
physician in the county, and was kept very 
busy, his practice extending over this as well 
as adjoining counties, and he was obliged to 
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make on horseback a trip of from 50 to 100 
miles long. On June 3, 1845, he departed this 
life, and left an example worthy of imitation 
by the coming generation. He was of Welsh 
descent, and was a man of unswerving honesty 
and integrity. The father of our subject grew 
up to manhood in this county, receiving his ed- 
ucation in the subscription schools. Jn 1827, 
he was married to Elizabeth M. Rankin. In 
his youth, he learned the trade of a carpenter 
and made that his occupation through life. He 
served as Justice of the Peace in this connty 
for twenty-four years in suecession, and also 
served one term as County Treasurer. Ile was 
an upright member of the M. KE. Church, and 
was one of the pillars of the organization in 
Mt. Vernon, having been one of the organizers 
of the church. In politics, he was a Democrat, 
as his father had been before him. He died 
September 26, 1860, and was buried by the 
Masonic fraternity, of whieh he was a member. 
The mother of onr subject was a native of Ten- 
nessee, and to her were born nine children, of 
whom seven are now living. Our subject was 
educated partially in Mt. Vernon, and at the 
age of ten he went to St. Louis, and there 
clerked until he was eighteen ; he then came to 
Tamaroa, I!L, and there clerked antil 1860, and 
then came to Mt. Vernon. Here he clerked 
until the sammer of 1861, when he enlisted in 
the Fortieth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Com- 
pany G. Entering as private, he served first 
as Quartermaster Sergeant ; then, on April 1, 


next promoted to First Lieutenant. On Janu- 
ary 26, 1863, and while serving in that capacity, 
he was detailed to act as Aid on the staif of the 
General commanding. On March 5, 1864, he 
was promoted to the Captaincy, and afterward 


was appointed Inspector of the brigade, which | 


position he held until the close of the war. 
He participated in many thrilling scenes and 
famous battles, among which were the battles 
of Shiloh, capture of Vicksburg, Knoxville, 


| Mt. Vernon. 


Mission Ridge, Jackson (Miss.), Atlanta cam- 
paign, and Sherman’s march to the sea. After 
the war, he returned to Mt. Vernon, where he 
engaged in the drug business for a short time, 
and then embarked in the clothing business. 
He followed that for abont a year and a half 
and then went to Ashley, Washington County, 
where he resided about eleven years. In that 
place, his principal business was dealing in 
stock, also running an agricultural implement 
In 1879, he returned to Mt. Vernon, 
and opened an implement store here. This he 
still carries on, having on hand besides a full 
stock of farm machinery, wagons, buggies, 
pianos and organs. My. Watson was married 
in Mt. Vernon, on October 1, 1860, to Anna A. 
Goetschius. This lady is a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and a daughter of Isaac D. and Eliz- 
abeth (Tucker) Goetschius, who were natives of 
New York. The result of this union was Fred 
P., born July 22, 1865, and Harry W., born 
December 16, 1867. Mr. and Mrs. Watson are 
both members of the M. EK. Church. Subject is 
a member of the A, F. & A. M. fraternity of 
In politics, he is a Republican, 
and is at present Chairman of the Republican 
County Central Committee. 

WALTER WATSON, M. D., Mt. Vernon, 
was born on the 14th of May, 1851, in 
Mt. Vernon, Tll., and is the oldest of three chil- 
dren born to Joel F. and Sarah M. (Taylor) 
Watson. He waseducated in the High Schools 


store, 


| of Mt. Vernon, supplemented by a four years’ 
1862, was elected Second Lieutenant, and was | 


course in the McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Til., graduating from that institution with hon- 
ors in June, 1872. Beturning home, he imme- 
diately began reading medicine in the office of 
Dr. W. Duff Green, of Mt. Vernon, IIL, and in 
September of the same year entered Ohio Med- 
ical College at Cincinnati, and graduated from 
that institution with the degree of M. D. in 
March, [875. At this time he was successful 
in winning a prize of $50, which was offered 
for the one most snecessful in the examination 


in ophthalmology. After his examination, he 
entered a competitive examination for the po- 
sition of resident physician of the Good Samar- 
itan Elospital of Cincinnati. Being successfal, 
he entered upon the practice of his profession 
in that position and continued the same for 
one year. In 1876, he was elected to fill the 
chair of Demonstrator of Anatomy in the col- 
lege where he graduated. Ip 1877, on account 
of the failing health of his father and the imn- 
portance of being with him to attend to his 
business, he resigned his position and returned 
home to Mt. Vernon, where he has since re- 
mained engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion. During 1877-78, he was practicing in 
partnership with Dr. Green, but since that time 
he has practiced by himself. He was married 
in September, 1880, to Miss Nettie Margaret 
Johnson, of Champaign, Ll., and a daughter of 
George W. and Margaret G. (Lawder) Johnson. 
This union has been blessed with one child, 
Margaret. Dr. Watson is a Democrat in poli- 
tics, a member of the A. F. & A. M. and K. of 
H., and is State Medical Examiner for the 
latter. 

ALBERT WATSON, lawyer, Mt. Vernon, 
is the youngest of a family of three sons born 
to Joel F. and Sarah M. (Taylor) Watson, 
whose history appears elsewhere in this work. 
He was born in Mt. Vernon, Jefferson Co., IL, 
on the 15th of April, 1857. He attended the 
schools of Mt. Vernon and the McKendree Col- 
lege at Lebanon, Ill, graduating from the lat- 
ter place with honors in 1876. He then began 
teaching school and continned the same for 
two years, when he began reading law under 
the perceptorship of C. H. Patton, sq., and 
passed his examination in July, 1880, receiving 
his admittance to the bar in September of the 
same year. Since then he has been engaged 
in the practice of his chosen profession, in part- 
nership with Mr. C. Uf. Patton. Ie was mar- 
ried in Mt. Vernon on the 12th of August, 1880, 
to Miss Mary li. Way, a native of Washington 
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County, Ll, and a daughter of Newton EK. and 
Lizzie II, (Heaton) Way, both natives of Ohio, 
the former deceased and the latter resides in Mt. 
Vernon. They have been blessed with one 
child, Marena. 

T. KE. WESTCOTT, dry goods merchant, Mt. 
Vernon. One of the most prominent dry goods 
merchants of Mt. Vernon is the gentleman 
whose name heads this sketch. Mr. Westcott 
is a native of this county, being born here 
March 4, 1846, and is a son of James and Teli- 
hat (Downer) Westcott. The grandfather of our 
subject, David Westcott, was a native of New 
Jersey, and came West when a young man and 
settled in Ohio. There he marricd Margaret 8. 
Willis, who was a native of Maryland. To them 
the father of our subject was born, June 12, 
1826. In 1838, the grandparents came to this 
county, and settled in the south part of it. 
There the father grew to manhood and married 
Telitha Downer, who was born August 22, 
1827, in Vermont. The result of this union 
was seven children, four of whom are now liv- 
ing, viz: Thomas E., Sarah M. (wife of a Mr. 
Dare), James and George. The father is at 
present following the trade of a carpenter. In 
his life he has held many responsible offices, 
among which are that of Sheriff, Treasurer, 
Assessor, and Commissioner of Highways. In 
politics, he has been a life-long Democrat. The 
common schools of Jefferson County attorded 
our subject his means of education, and when 
not in school when a youth he would assist his 
father in ranning the old homestead. He com- 
menced life for himself as a clerk in Ashley, 
and remained in that town twelve years, and 
finally he came to Mt. Vernon, and in this city 
he clerked for two years, and then in company 
with his uncle, W. B. Westcott, he opened a 
general store. At present, he carries a com- 
plete stock ot dry goods, groceries, and boots 
and shoes. In McLeansboro, IIL, Mr, Westcott 
was wedded to Miss Nannie Shoemaker. This 


| lady was born April 1, 1847, aud is a daughter 
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of Joshua and Artimissa (Mauiding) Shoe- 
maker. This marriage has resulted in six chil- 
dren, viz.: Freddie L., Bertram E., Robert L., 
Walter, Clarence and Thomas KH. Mrs. West- 
cott is a member of the Mt. Vernon M. E. 
Church. Mr, Westcott is a member of the A., 
F,& A. M. fraternity and in politics is 2» Dem- 
ocrat. 

W.N WIITTE, State's Attorney, Mt. Vernon. 
It is an encouraging phase of onr present age 
that the prizes of honest work and vigorons 
energy are open to all, and that the young man 
may win the highest emoluments equally with 
the man of long and varied experience. Mr. 
White, though but a young man, has risen to a 
high rank in his profession, and sustains a rep- 
utation worthy only of the truest ability. He 
was born on the 17th of October, 1856, near 
Mt. Vernon, in Jetferson County, Ill. His ear- 
ly life was passed on a farm. bnt, unlike many 
whose boyhood is thus spent, he so economized 
his time and improved his opportnnities as to 
gain a knowledge of a wide range of studies. 
He began the stndy of law in 1876, with Green 
& Carpenter, of Mt. Vernon, and was admitted 
to the bar in February, 1879, having passed his 
examination before the Appellate Court. He 
immediately engaged in the practice of lis pro- 
fession, and has continued the same with 
marked success. In November, 1880, he was 
elected to the oftice of State’s Attorney, and is 
now filling the same otlice with the approval 
and satisfaction of all. 


In Mt. Vernon, May , 


26, 1881, he married Miss Laura Casey, daugh- | 


ter of Samuel K. and Anna LL. Casey, both de- 
ceased. Mr. White is an active member of the 
orders I. O. O. F. and “ Tron ILall,’ and a Dem- 
ocrat in politics. 

ROBERT A.D. WILBANKS, Clerk of Ap- 
pellate Court, Mt. Vernon, was born in Jetter- 
son County, LL, June 23, 1846. is grand- 
father, Daniel Wilbanks, was a native of North 
Carolina, and emigrated from South Carolina 
to Illinois in about 1820, and settled on Tur- 


| key Will in St. ClairCounty, Being a practical 
surveyor, lie was employed to survey Iands in 
that county. In 1$24, on account of being af- 
tlicted with malarial chills in St. Clair County, 
he removed with his family to Jefferson Coun- 
ty, IH., and settled in Moore’s Prairie Town- 
ship. Our snbject’s father, R. A. D. Wilbanks, 
was born in South Carolina in 1805, and was 
there reared and educated. He came to IIli- 
nois with his parents, and while residing in St. 
Clair County was employed to carry the mail 
from Belleville to Metropolis, making the trip 
ou horseback. Soon alter coming to Jetterson 
County, he engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and after the death of bis father purchased 
most of the home farm, and subsequently be- 
came the largest land-owner of the conuty. 
Tn 1828, he married Miss Sarah }Tam, who bore 
him the following children: Thomas J. (cle- 
ceased), Naney, widow of Robert E. Yost, she 
resides in Cairo, UL; Judith Ann, who married 
William K. Parish, and is now the wife of Dr. 
Venson 8. Benson, of Mcleansboro; Mary, 
who married C. C. Campbell, a lawyer, both 
deceased. He married a second time, Madaline 
(Arington) Wilbanks, a native of Ballard Coun- 
ty, Ky., who died in Benton, IIL, April 13, 
1849. This union was bicssed with two chil- 
chen—Sarah Illinois, wife of Judge M. C. 
Crawford, of Jonesboro, Ill, and Robert, our 
subject. Mr. Wilbanks was an enterprising 
man, a kind, indulgent father, and his taking 
away by death July 7, 1847, was mourned by 
all. He had represented his district in the 
State Senate, and had held many of the county 
offices; was a Democrat in politics, though he 
took no active part. 

WILLIAM T. WILLTAMS, Sr., minister and 
farmer, P. O. Mt. Vernon, was born in Mont- 
gomery County, Ky., May 29, 1810, and is a 
son of John Williams, deceased, a native of Vir- 
ginia. Our subject was brought up on the 

farm and attended a subscription school. Ife 
, came to this county in 1840, where he has 
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since resided. Ile was married to Mary A. D. 
Westcott September 10, 1840, and has had 
four children, three living—John D., School 
Superintendent of this county; William T., 
Jr., present County Surveyor of Jetferson 
County, and Mary A. Morrison, Mr. Williams 
owns forty-eight acres of land and resides on 
the southeast quarter of Section 18. Heisa 
minister in the Christian Chnreh, in which ca- 
pacity he has served for fifty years. He has 
always been an earnest worker in the Master's 
cause, and has given thousands of dollars to 
promote the cause. 

ELISHA R. WILLIAMS, brick-mason, Mt. 
Vernon, was born in Hamilton County, II]. 
October 20, 1842, and is a son of Wylie Will- 
iams, of Hamilton County, []l., and a native of 


Tennessee. Onr subject was reared on the 
farm and attended the common schools. He 
came to this county in February, 18S2. He 


manufactures brick and also raises a crop each 
year. He served three years in the late war, 
in Company A, Kighty-seventh Regiment IIli- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and participated in 
the battles of Vicksburg, Wilson’s Hill, Saline 
Cross Roads, Pleasant Hill and others. Mr. 
Williams was married, December 27, 1858, to 
Mary Daily, by whom he bad eight children, 
seven living—Alice L., Elisha M., Emily R., 
Mahala D., Celia J., Elnora and Zora Z. Mrs. 
Williams died June 2,1879. He again mar- 
ried, September 14, 1880; this time to Margaret 
J. Gordon, by whom he bas had two children, 
one living, Mary E. He isa member of the 
Odd Fellows and the United Workmen socie- 
ties, and the, Baptist Church. Mr. Williams’ 
father was a soldier in the Black Hawk war, 
and helped to drive the Indiaus out of the 
northern part of Illinois. He was tomahawked 
in the right arm during that campaign, not far 
from Vandalia, and was in the battle of Car- 
lough’s Grove, and now draws a pension. 
DAVID H. WISE, merchant. Mount Vernon. 
The gentleman whose name heads this sketch 


was born September 20, 1846, in Hungary. 
and is a son of Lefko and Amalia Wise. 
Both the mother and father are still liv- 
ing iu Hungary ; the father is a hotel-keeper. 
To the mother have been boru seven children, 
who are now living. Our subject was educated 
in the Hungarian language. When thirteen 
years old, he went to Pesth, the capital of that 
province, and there remained about five years, 
where he learned the trade of a tailor. In 1865, 
he came to the United States, and first settled 
in Tennessee. In that State he first made his 
start, carryiug his goods on his back, and selling 
them from house to house. After four years 
of traveling, he became tired of wandering, and 
obtained a situation as salesman in Uniontown, 
Ala., with the firm of Edler Brothers. After a 
residence of three years in that city, he went 
to Yazoo City, Miss., where he opened a gen- 
eral store. In 1874, he sold out his stock of 
goods and went to Europe. After six mouths 
sojourning in that country, he returned to the 
United States, and came direct to Mount Ver- 
non. In this city he opened a clothing store, 
in which he still engages, now carrying a very 
fine stock of clothing and gents’ furnishing 
goods. Mr, Wise was joined in matrimony, in 
Duquoin, in 1876, to Miss Augusta Hammer. 
This lady was born, in 1860, in Prussia, and is 
the daughter of Samuel Hammer. She is the 
mother of three children, viz.: Morris, born 
December, 1877 ; Joseph, born January, 1879, 
and Rosa M., born May, 1881. Our subject is 
a member of the I. O. O. F. fraternity. In poli- 
ties, he is a Democrat. The youngest child, 
Rosa M., was burnt with coucentrated lye when 
one year old, and exactly one year from that 
day she broke her left arm. Mr. Wise is a 
member of the Masonic fraternity. 

HENRY WLECKE. proprietor of Central 
Hotel, Mount Vernon, was born June 5, 1837, 
in Hanover, Germany. His father, Ernst H. 
Wlecke, was also a native of Hanover, a car- 
penter by occupation; he died, in 1865, in 
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Washington County, Tl. His father, Mrnst | Hoyleton, Washington County, Ill, serving as 


Wlecke, the grandfather of our subject, was 
born and died in Ilanover, where he was a 
tailor by occupation. The great-grandfather of 
our subject was a native of Sweden, and came 
to Germany as a soldier under their beloved 
leader, Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
who was a Protestant, and came to Germany to 
assist his brethren against the Catholics in the 
thirty years’ war. Even after his death, at 
Lutzen, the Swedes stayed in Germany, aud 
many stayed after the wir, marrying in that 
country. Among them was the great-grand- 
father of onr subject. The mother of our snb- 
ject, Maria H. (Wulif) Wlecke, was a native of 
Hanover, born April, 1797. She died Novem- 
ber 20, 1882, in Washington County, [lL She 
was the mother of two children, viz.: Henry 
and Mary Wlecke. The mother of our subject 
was a woman who was only known to be loved 
by all. Onur subject was educated in the place 
of his birth, and, at the age of seventeen, came 
to the United States with his father. Ile worked 
on the farm till 1867, when he kept a saloon in 
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CHARLES A. BAKER, operator, Belle 
Rive, was born August 19, 1858, in Benning- 


ton, Ill., son of Willaim H. Baker, a native , 


of Boston, Mass., where he was a merchant. 
He came West about 1852, and engaged in 
the mercantile business till his death. which 
occurred in 1858. The mother of our snb- 
ject was Emily Moore Baker, a native of 
Ohio. She is yet living, and the wife of 
John Robinson. She is the mother of five 
children, viz., Charles A. (our subject), Mary 
Harvey, Effie Seely, Louella Robinson and 
Lunetta (deceased). Our subject was educat- 
ed at Olney, Ill., where he also clerked in a 


Constable at the same time. He finally re- 
moved to Okawville, where he entered the gen- 
eral merchandising business, and continued it 
till he came to Mount Vernon, in 1881, where 
lie now keeps the Central ITotel. Our subject 
was joined in matrimony, January 31, 1861, to 
Miss Wilmina Rolfing, a native of West Far- 
ling, Alswede, by Lubke. She was a resident 
of St. Lonis at the time of her marriage. She 
was born July 25, 1836, yet living, the mother 
of nine children, of whom five are now living, 
viz.: Mary, born August 2, 1863; Caroline, 
born April 8, 1866; Fred, born January 26, 
1868; Anna, September 16, 1869, and 
Lizzie, born May 18, 872. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wlecke are members of the Evangelical 
Church. Mr. Wlecke has, by dint of hard toil 
and perseverance, succeeded in gaining enough 
of this world’s goods to make him comfortable, 
and he enjoys the esteem of all with whom he 
comes in contact. In politics, he is identified 
with the Democratic party. 


TOMENS FIP, 


grocery store for three years. In 1872, he 
went to Madisonville, Ohio, where he learned 
telegraphy, and secured a position on the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, working 
at Dahlgren, New Memphis and Belle Rive, 
where he is now following his vcenpation, 
also acting in the capacity of station agont, 
filling the office with tact and ability. He is 
an active member of the Masonic fraternity, 
Belle Rive Lodge, No. 696; also Good Tem- 
plars. In politics, he is identified with the 
In the spring of 1883, 
the people honored him by electing him a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Belle Rive. 


Republican party. 
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AMOS B. BARRETT, farmer, P. O. Belle 
Rive. This gentleman is another type of our 
self-made, enterprising men. He came to 
this county in 1840, with his father, Joshua 
P. Barrett, who was a native of Illinois. He 
was a tanner by trade inearly life. He died 
in Mount Vernon in 1852, being retired from 
active life. His father, Thomas Barrett, was 
a native of Hagerstown, Md. He was of 
English descent. The mother of our subject, 
Priscilla Long, was born in the same neigh- 
borhood that her husband was. She died in 
1879. She was a daughter of William Long, 
born Angust 9, 1756, near Mount Vernon, 
the old home of George Washington. He 
died in 1850, in Mount Vernon, Ill., aged 
ninety-four years; also of English descent. 
He was a brave soldier in the Revolutionary 


war. He was one of the first to espouse the 


' Church. 


cause of the Colonies, and fought throngh | 


the whole conflict. He participated in many 
thrilling scenes and battles, among others 
that of Brandywine and Germantown. He 
was one of Gen. George Washington's body 
guard, He was the father of twenty-six chil- 
dren, of whom twenty-two reached maturity. 
Thirteen with his first wife. Eleanor Ford,and 
thirteen with bis second wife, Elizabeth 
Thomas, daughter of Capt. John Thomas, of 
Baltimore, Md , a very noted family, filling 
then and now some of the most important. 
offices in the State, one of them having been 
Governor of Maryland. Mrs. Priscilla Bar- 
rett was the mother of seven children, who 
reached maturity, viz., Hiram G. (deceased), 
Julia A. T., Eliza H., Amos B., Cyrus A.. 
Horace C. (deceased) and Mary KE. Our sub- 
ject was edneated at Mount Vernon. In early 
life he farmed, taught school one year, and 
after marriage farmed again till 1859, when 
he again moved to Mount Vernon, where he 
was appointed Postmaster in 1561, filling 
the office four years, when he resigned in 


favor of a crippled Union soldier; after 
which he went to merchandising till 1577, 
when he bought a farm of 200 acres near 
Belle Rive, where he now resides, owning 
now 260 acres of fine land. He was married, 
Apri] 11, 1852, to Helen M. Eldridge, born 
Febrnary 22, 1830, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
daughter of Charles and Sopronia (Hinman) 
Eldridge. She is the mother of three chil- 
dren, viz., Martha C., wife of L. C. Thomp- 
son: Charles W., he married Nellie B  Fos- 
ter, daughter of Judge J. Foster; Mary J., 
wife of George W. Meyers, a miller by occu- 
pation. Mr. and Mrs. Barrett are religious)y 
connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Mr. Barrett is a member of the [. 
O. O. F. fraternity, Marion Lodge, No. 13. 
He has filled minor offices, and was elected 
to the Twenty-ninth General Assembly by 
the Republican party, filling the office with 
tact and ability. In polities, he has always 
been identified with the Republican party,, 
and is the only one living of the six men 
who organized the Republican party in this 
county in 1556. 

J. W. BROUGHER, farmer, P. O. Op- 
dyke, was born October 17, 1527, in Jennings 
County, Ind., son of Jacob Brougher, a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, a farmer; he died in 
was well known as an indns- 
The mother of our 


Indiana, and 
trious, well-doing man. 


" subject, Isabella Foutz, was a native of 


South Carolina; she was a daughter of Louis 
and Sarah Foutz, natives of South Carolina, 
and was the mother of nine children; she 
died in Indiana. Our subject was educated 
in Jennings County, in the old-fashioned 
pioueer subseription schools. He has farmed 
all his life. In 1859, he came to Jefferson 
County, and here owns 310 acres of land. 
He is no office-seeker, and in politics he is 
identified with the Republican party. His 
wife, Nancy Hilton, born in Indiana, daugh- 
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ter of James Hilton, is the mother of two 
children, now living, viz.. Alvin L., born 
September 22, 1860; Jacob C., born July 28, 
1864. Mrs. Brougher is a member of the 
Methodist Church. He believes in no par- 
tieular church, but believes it right to do to 
others as he would have them do to him. 
RUSSELL BROWN, farmer P.O. Opdyke, 
was born June 9, 1824, in Genesee County, 
N. Y., son of Samue! Brown, a native of Ver- 
mont. He was a farmer by occupation. He 
lived twelve vears in this county, but is now 
living in Fulton County, Tl. His father, 
Thomas Brown, was a native of New Jersey. 
His four brothers wers soldiers in the Revo- 
Iutionary war, of whom three were killed— 
one at the battle of Yorktown. The mother 
of our subject, Mary E. (Burr) Brown, was 
born in Steuben County, N. Y. She was the 
mother of a large family, of whom eight chil- 
dren are now living. Our subject was edu- 
cated but little in early life. He came to 
Illinois one year after the Black Hawk war. 
He lived in Tazewell County till 1851, when 
he came to Jefferson County, where he has 
farmed ever since. In the summer of 1861, 
he enlisted in the Forty-fourth Tllinois Regi- 
ment Volunteer Infantry, Company I, as pri- 
vate, and after standing guard one night he 
was promoted to Fourth Sergeant; after a 
few days was promoted to First Lieutenant; 
for two years he was Quartermaster. He 
served three years and two months, being 
mustered out at Atlanta, Ga. He participated 
pated in many thrilling scenes and fainous 


battles, viz., Perryville, Ky., Pea Ridge, Ark., ' 


Stone River. Chickamauga, Mission®idge, the 
Atlanta campaign and others. After the war, 
he came home and went to farming. He was 
joined in matrimony, September 22, 1853, to 
Miss Mary E. Bennett, born August 4, 1836, 
in this county, daughter of Levi and Nancy 
(Myett) Bennett, both natives of Tennessee. 
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They cume here in a very early day, and were 
highly esteemed people. This union was 
blessed with four children now living, viz., 
Shelby C., born Mareh 4, 1855; his twin 
brother. William O., being deceased; Thomas 
E., born October 12, 1857; Estella C., de- 
ceased; Gideon 8., born November 18, 1865, 
and Rodia ©., born July 4, 1868, Mrs. 
Brown is a member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. He has 200 acres of land, and 
in politics is a Republican. He is an A., 
F. & A. M, also an I. O.0.F. He has been 
Township Collector and Supervisor for many 
years. 

JOHN E. CALHOUN, mechanic and rail- 
road engineer, Opdyke. Among ihe self-made 
and enterprising men on Long Prairie, we 
must count him whose name heads this sketch. 
He was born May 24, 1880, in Chittendon 
County, Vt. His father, Samuel Calhoun, was 
a native of Massachusetts, and died at Optain 
River, eight miles west of Chicago, supposed 
to have been murdered, about the year 1843. 
He was a self-made, energetic man. His 
father, Samuel Calhoun, Sr., was a native of 
New England. The mother of our subject, 
Luthera Farnsworth, a finely educated lady 
and teacher, was a native of Vermont, yet 
living near Chicago, and the mother of eight 
children—of whom our subject is the only 
one living. Her parents, Josiah and Judith 
(Lynde) Farnsworth, were wealthy and high- 
ly respected people; they were natives of New 
Hampshire and Connecticut, but died in Ver- 
mont. Our subject was edneated at Maria 
Four Corners, Hssex Co., N. Y. In early life 
he clerked and farmed, and then learned the 
machinist trade at Rutland, Vt. This trade 
he followed from 1548 to 1873; then left it 
four years to follow milling, farming and 
selling goods. In 1878, he sold out, and 
again followed his trade for two years, alter 
which he followed farming on account of in- 
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cipient locomotor ataxia. He has dealt 
largely in real estate for the last twenty 
years, owning ut present nearly 600 acres, 
having owned at times 1,600 acres of land 
in different States. Mr. Calhoun was mar- 
ried twice. His first. wife, Fannie Peas, died 
in 1856. His present wife, Ellen (Dow) 
Calhoun, was born February 23, 1842, in 
Governeur, N.Y. She is a daughter of John 
D. and Charlotte (Hawley) Dow, natiyes of 
Vermont, and is the mother of four children, 
viz., John E., Jr., born November 3, 1859; 
Fannie D., born December 26, 1861; Char- 
lotte L., born October 2, 1863, and Samuel 
T., born January 4, 1878. Our subject is a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, being a 
Roya] Arch; is an J. O. O. F.; also a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. In politics, he is a high tariff man, 
or Henry Clay Whig. While engineering, 
he has filled the positions of Master Mechanic 
for years, and the last two years was Laco- 
motive Inspector for the United States Roll- 
ing Stock Company. 

JESSE M. CATRON, farmer, P. O. Belle 
Rive, was born May 7, 1860, in this county. 
We count Mr. Catron among our thrifty 
young farmers on Long Prairie. He isa 
son of Jonathan Catron, a native of Penn- 
He was a farmer by occupation, 
and died in Greencastle, near Nashville, 
Tenn., while a soldier in the late war. He 
went to the war with the regiment raised in 
Jefferson County to protect the stars and 
stripes. He was a gallant soldier and good 
citizen, participating in many thrilling scenes 
and battles. The mother of our subject, 
Martha Moore, was a native of Tennessee; 
she is yet living, the wifeof William Richard- 
son. Our subject was educated in this coun- 
ty. In 1872, he went to Kansas, living there 
till September, ISSO, when he returned to 
his native county, where he now cultivates 


sylvania. 


his farm of 181 acres. He was joined in 
matrimony, February 15, 1883, to Miss Mary 
Ellen Green, born March 2, 1866, in this 
county. She is a daughter of Wiley and 
Minerva (Flint) Green. Mrs. Catron is a 
member of the Baptist Chnrch. Mr. Catron 
is identified, politicaily, with the Democratic 
party. 

L. D. DAVENPORT, dealer in lumber 
and farm implements, Belle Rive. born No- 
vember 14, 1838, in Indiana, son of Edmund 
Davenport, of English descent, born in Vir- 
ginia, where he farmed. He came to Jeffer. 
son County in about 1835; he farmed till his 
death, which occurred in 1848. The mother 
of our subject, Mary Davis Davenport, a 
native of Kentucky, died in this county, 
leaving seven children, viz., Thomas, Sarah 
J.. William, Serena, Edmund, Lorenzo Dow 
(our subject), Martin, Lydia C. and Eliza; of 
whom Sarah J., Thomas and Edmund are de- 
ceased. Our subject went to school mostly 
in Jefferson County. In early life he farmed, 
and then learned the blacksmith trade, which 
he followed twenty-five years. In 1882, he 
formed a partnership with William Hunter, 
and engaged altogether in the lumber and 
agricultural implement business, having, pre- 
vious to that time, been engaged in various 
occupations. He was married twice. His 
first wife, Mary C. Estes. died October 27, 
1873, leaving five children, viz., Minnie E., 
born January 11, 1863; Nellie T., born De- 
cember 16, 1866; Mary M., born June 8, 
1869; Josie C., born November 2, 1S70; 
Lydia C., born September 29, 1873. His 
second wife, LonisaS. (Bunnell) Davenport, 
born March 12, 1851, in Ohio, daughter of 
Jessie and Julia F. (Stratton) Bunnell. He 
was married to his second wife December 24, 
I874. She is the mother of three children, 
viz., Jessie, deceased; Otis, born December 
26, 1878, and Evaline, born March 11, 1S81. 
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Mr. Davenport is an A., F, & A. M. 
ities, he is a Republican 

JOHN ESTES, farmer, P. O. Opdyke. was 
born May 28, 1826, in Osage County, Mo., 
sun of John Estes, Sr., farmer, a native of 
Tennessee; he died in Missouri. 
was also called Joln Estes, and lived to be 
one hundred and one years old. The mother 
of our subject, Dicy Jordan, was a native of 
Tennessee. She died here, and was the mother 
of ten children, of whom only five are now 
living. Our subject was reared in this coun- 
ty, being brought bere by his mother in 1828, 
and has been identified with the county most 
of the time. He was married, in Hamilton 
County, Tl].—where he also lived four years 
—to Caroline Irvin, born in Hamilton Coun- 
ty, daughter of Runyon and Harriet (Allen) 
Irvin, and is the mother of five children, viz. : 
William H., Sarah F., Rnnyon I., James W., 
Delbert J. Mr. and Mrs. Estes are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He has 
a farm of eighty acres, and in politics is a 
Democrat. He is a member of the Opdyke 
Lodge, A., F. & A. M., No. 368. 

JAMES W. ESTES, merchant, Opdyke, 
This gentleman is a descendant of one of our 
He was born January 7, 1556, 


In pol- 


old settlers. 
in Hamilton County, Ill., son of John Estes, 
The mother of our 
subject, Caroline Estes, is a native of I]h- 
nois, and the mother of five children. Our 
subject was educated in the common schools 
of Jefferson County, where he farmed in ear- 
ly life, and in 1874, he, in partnership with 
his brother, Runyon J., started a general 
store in Opdyke, continuing in it till 1SS82, 
when they started a hardware store. Our 
subject was joined in matrimony, March 24, 
1880, in Opdyke, to Miss Rosie L. Jones, 
born June 22, 1857, in Indiana. She is a 
daughter of George D. Jones, deceased, and 
is the mother of two children. viz., Harry, 


a native of Missouri. 


+ 


His father | 
| Massachusetts. 


| children, now living, viz.. Jonathan 


| born January 20, 1881, and Otto, born Feb- 


ruary 8, 1883. Mr. Estes is identified with 
the Democratic party in polities. 

JUDGE JARED FOSTER, Belle Rive, 
was born January 25, 1807, in Ontario Coun- 
ty, N. Y., son of Jonathan Foster, a native of 
He was a farmer, and died 
in New York. His father, Jonathan Foster, 
Sr., was of English descent. The mother 
of our subject, Elizabeth (Wright) Foster, 
was a native of Massachusetts She died in 
New York. She was the mother of seven 
children, of whom two are now living, viz., 
Riley Foster, of Indianapolis, Ind., and our 
subject, who was educated in Indiana, study 
ing law with William A. Bullock, attorney at 
law. At the age of nineteen, he learned and 
followed the trade of millwright, mostly till 
he came to Jefferson County in 1861. Here 
he farmed principally, and yet owns almost 
four hundred acres of good land. He was a 
magistrate for many years in Indiana. In 
1873, he was elected County Judge in Jeffer- 
son County, filling the office with tact and 
ability for four years. He is now principal- 
ly retired from active life, and enjoys the 
quiet of his comfortable country residence, 
as well as the esteem of al] his fellow-men. 
He bas been married four His first 
wife, Polly Branhan, was the mother of two 
and 


times. 


Mary KH. Marsh. His second wife, Jane 
Branhan, a sister to his first wife, was the 
mother of Lucy Cornelius. His third wife, 
Jane Sweet, was the mother of Eli Leavett. 
His present wife, Orpha Ann Denison, is a 
native of Hamilton County, Ohio. 
daughter of Daniel and Orpha (Sweet) Den- 
ison. She is the mother of eight children, 


living, Denison, Clark and Cornelia W., de 


She is a 


ceased; Alice Metz, Frank E., Mmily Tucker, 

Nellie V., Barrett and Mareus C. 

Foster and wife and five ehildren are mem- 
D 


Judge 
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bers of the Christian Church. He is a Royal 
Arch Mason and also an J. O. O. F., in high 
standing in both orders. In pulities, he has 
always been identified with the Republican 
party. Mr. Daniel Denison was a native of 
Connecticut, but reared in Vermont, and his 
wife, Orpha Sweet, was a native of Rhode 
Island. 

GEORGE W. GARRISON, teacher, Belle 
Rive. We take great pleasure, in writing 
the history of Jefferson Connty, to record in 
the list of young, intelligent men, him whose 
name heads this sketch. He was born August 
4, 1847, in Hamilton County, Ill., son of 
Jefferson Garrison, a native of Northwestern 
Virginia, of Scotch desevnt. Te was a farm- 
er and merchant by occupation, a well-known 
and prominent man in that country. He 
came to Hamilton County in 1830, where he 
died in 1874. The mother of our subject 
was Francis Drew Garrison, a native,of North 
Carolina, but reared in Indiana. She was of 
Eaglish descont, and the mother of seven 
children, viz., Mastin E., deceased; Caleb, 
John, Thomas J., all farmers; George W., 
our subject; Elizabeth Bask and Sarah 
McGColgan, now resident of the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Our subject was educated in Bloom. 
ington and Southern Illinois College, then 
located at Carbondale. After his school days 
were over, he commenced to teach school, and 
devoted all his time to his profession till 
1878, when he opened a lumber and genoral 
azricultural honse in MeLeansboro; eontin- 
ned it till the fall of 1880, when he became 
Principal of the MeLeansboro School, with 
six assistant teachers. In February, 1882, 
he came to Belle Rive, where he tuok charge 
of the schools, aud is yet its Principal. Our 
subject was joined in matrimony, Uctober 2, 
1872, in MeLeansboro. TI1., to Miss Letha E. 
Baily, daughter of Gephart and Elizabeth 
(White) Baily, he a native of Baden, Ger- 


many, she a native of Kentucky. Mrs. Letha 
KE. Garrison was born December 26, 1851, in 
Hamilton County, Ill. She is the mother of 
one little boy—Chalon, born March 15,1582. 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrison are members of the 
Christian Church. He is a member of the 
A., F. & A. M., Belle Rive Lodge, No, 696, 
and also an J. 0. O. F., MeLeansboro Lodge, 
No. 191. In polities, he is identified with 
the Democratic party. 

S. EF. GRIMES, roerchant, Belle Rive, born 
January 26, 1838, in Gibson County, Ind., son 
of William H. Grimes, born 1801, a native of 
Frankfort, Ky. He died February 21, 1563, 
in Wayne County, Ill. He was a house ear- 
penter by occupation, coming to Wayne Coun- 
ty in 1850, and his father, Steven Grimes, was 
a soldier of the Revolutionary war, the Florida 
war and the Black Hawk war. He was fam 
ous as an Indian fighter, and was sealped and 
tomahawked, but survived, although he lost 
his eyesight. He died at a ripe old age near 
MecLeansboro, Ill. The mother of our sub- 
ject, who was a native of Lexington, 
Ky., was born 1811; she died 1872, in 
Wayne County, Ill. She was the mother of 
eleven children, of whom five are now liv- 
ing, viz., Mary A. Jewell, Martha Millner, 
Steven F. (our subject), William W. and 
Robert O. Our subject was educated in 
different counties in Illinois and Indiana. 


| He farmed in early life; worked at the print- 


er’s trade one year; then studied medicine 
three years, and then, September 15, 1861, 
he enlisted as private in the Forty-eighth 


Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Company I; was 


commissioned as Second Lieutenant, and 
after the battle of Shiloh was promoted to 
First Lieutenant; he was wounded, and after 
his recovery was promoted to Captain of Com- 
pany A, serving in that capacity till after the 
battle of Ft, McAllister, where he was wound 
ed a second time; and finally, at Savannah, 


° 
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Ga., was honorably discharged and returned 
home. 
scenes and famons battles, among others, 
those of Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
Jackson, Miss., Mission Ridge, with Gen. 
Sherman in his world-famed “march to the 

* and the battles which occurred in that 
march and after reaching the coast. Our 
subject has been merchandising ever since 
the war, keeping a general store in Piatt 
County, Ill: at Spring Garden, this county, 
where he moved in 1866; stayed there till 
the spring of 1873, when he came to Belle 
Rive, where he now keeps a general store. 
He is a man that stands high in the commn- 
nity in which hye lives. Heisan A., FP. & 
A. M., and also an I. 0. O. F. He is no 
politician, and votes the Republican ticket. 
Our subject married Miss Laura A. Hoskin- 
son, born January 26, 1517, in Mount Carmel, 
I)l., daughter of William W. and Emeline 
(Geddis) Hoskinson, both natives of Ohio. 
This union was blest with three chiJdren, 
viz., Florence B., born ,November 26, 1564; 
Minnie M., born December 2, 1867, and Lora 
1873. Mrs. Laura 
Grimes is a member of the Methodist Mpis- 
copal Church. 

8. C. GUTHRIE, druggist, Belle Rive, 
born May 16, 1558, in Adams County, Obio. 
We count him whose name heads this sketch 
among our most wide-awake and intelligent 
young business men. He is a son of James 
Guthrie, a native of Virginia, born 1801, who 
died here in 1874; he was a shoe maker by 
occupation, but followed farming here. The 
mother of our subject, Sarah Huff, born in 
1825 in Ohio, is yet living, and the mother 
of six children now living, viz., Marion D.., 
John E., Emmerson L., Sebastian C., Frank 
S., Louella. Our subject received a common 
school education in this county. At the age 
of fifteen, he entered R. J. Eaton’s drag 


sea, 


A., born January 26, 


He participated in many thrilling | 


| R. J. Eaton. 


oi 


store, where he clerked about six years, when 
he took stock in the store and continued the 
business himself, being the successor of Dr. 
He keeps the only drug store 
in Belle Rive. He is Township Cierk, lav- 
ing been elected twice. He was joined in 
matrimony, February 26, 1880, to Miss Mary 
A. Grant, born November 7, 1861, in Pen- 
dleton Township. She is a daughter of 
William M. Grant, a native of I)inois, where 
he was Mrs. Mary A. Gnthrie is 
the mother of one little girl—-Lela Anna, 
born June 30, 1881. Mrs. Guthrie is relig- 
iously connected with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Mr. Guthrie is a member of 
the A., F. & A. M. fraternity, Belle Rive 
Lodge, No. 66, In politics, he is identified 
with the Democratic party. 

ORLANDO M. D. HAM, farmer, P. O. 
Opdyke. was born July 4, 1840, in Jefferson 
County, Ul. His father, James Ham, was 
born 1805, in Kentucky; he died in 1545 
He was classed amoug our best citizens. His 
father, Moses Ham, was also a native of Ken- 
tucky. James Ham followed farming, tan- 
ning and merchandising as his occupation. 
The mother of our subject, Frances T. Crisel, 
a native of Gallatin County, IIL, was born 
February $8, 1817. Her parents, Henry aud 
Sally (Truss) Crisel, were natives of North 
Carolina. Our subject has one brother liv- 
ing—Christopher C., who is connected with 
the Mount Vernon National Bank. Mr. Ham 
early turned his attention to farming, and at 
present owns 160 acres of good land. He 
was joined in matrimony, February 10, 1862, 
in this county, to Marinda E. Goodner. who 
was born June 28, 1838, in Washington 
County, Ill. She was a danghter of Elijah 
Goodner, and is the mother of three chil- 
dren, viz., Charles R., born November 22, 
1862; Orley T., born January 18, 1868, and 
Ulah Dove, infant girl, deceased. Mr. and 


a farmer. 
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Mrs. Ham and children are esteemed by the 
community in which they live. They are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Ham holds the office of Township Collec- 
tor, and in politics is identified with the Re- 
publican party. 

THOMAS G. HOLLAND, farmer and 
stockman, P.O. Belle Rive. This gentle- 
man is one of our old settlers and self-made 
men, who have made their way up in the 
world by hard work and perseverance. He 
was born October 6, 1814, in South Carolina. 
His father was Hugh Holland, a native of 
South Carolina, where he farmed. He was a 
soldier in the war of 1512, with a good rec- 
He never came home, 
and was numbered among the missing heroes. 
The mother of our subject was Priscilla 
Her 
father, Austin Brown, was a silversmith by oc- 
She was 
married a second time, to J. Bowyear, a shoe- 
maker, who was the father of two children, 
of whom William Bowyear is now living in 
Our subject only went to the old- 
fashioned subscription schools of Tennessee 
about twelve months. He has been with 
strangers all his early life, having to work 


ord as a brave soldier. 


Brown, a native of Richmond, Va. 


cupation and a native of Scotland. 


Missouri. 


on the farm for his living, and for very small 
He came to Jefferson County, Hl., 
in the spring of 15387, working for small 
wages, til] he was married, July 28, 1840, to 
Armilda Goodrich, born June 20, 1820. She 
is a daughter of Samuel and Calender Good- 
rich. Mrs. Holland reared ten children, viz., 
Callie A. Dixon. a widow lady; Mary, wife 
of I. M. Casey; Priscilla, wife of Thomas J. 
Smith, John G., who married Hattie Baker; 
Minnie, wife of J. H. Wheeler, M. D.; 
Douglas, married Nettie Kirkpatrick: India 
Viola, wife of C. J. Riddle: Laura, William 
St. Clair and Thomas G. are deceased. Af- 
ter Mr. Holland got married, he settled on 


wages. 


Government land. He was poor in purse, 
but rich in muscle and perseverance. After 
raising nine crops, he sold his claim, and then 
moved to Moore’s Prairie, and there bought 
an improvement and deeded 160 acres of land 
with a Mexican land warrant, and then com- 
menced to farm and raise stock in earnest, 
with good success. He has now a good farm 
of 240 acres in this county, having deeded 
his son 120 acres of land. He also owns 
forty acres of timber land in Hamilton Coun- 
ty. Mr. Holland has been elected twice as 
Township Supervisor, and also filled minor 
offices. Myr. and Mrs. Holland are religiously 
connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In polities, he is a Democrat. He 
is a stockholder, and at present Vice Presi- 
dent of the Mount Vernon National Bank. 

W. A. HUGHEY. physician, Belle Rive. 
Among our medical men in this county we 
are proud to record him whose name heads 
this sketch. He was born March 9, 1886, in 
Crittenden County, Ky., son of John R. 
Hughey, a native of Virginia, a farmer. He 
came to this county in 1869, and is yet liv- 
ing here, having reached the ripe old age of 
seventy years. 
Polly Ann (Crider) Hnghey, a native of Ken- 
tucky; she is yet living, and the mother of 


The mother of our subject is 


nine children. Onur subject is principally 
self-edneated, receiving his primary educa- 
tion in Kentucky. At the age of twenty-one, 
he commenced to read medicine with his nn- 
ele, Dr. C. M. Hughey. 
years, he commenced the practice of medicine 
in Wayne County, Il]. He came to this 
county in 1S57, and has been here most of 
the time since. He is yet following his pro- 
fession in Belle Rive. In September, 1561, 
he enlisted in the Forty-eighth Regiment II- 
linois Volunteer Infantry, Company F, serv- 


After reading tavo 


ing three years and three months. He par- 


ticipated in many thrilling battles, among 
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others that of Ft. Donelson, Jackson, Mission 
Ridge, Atlanta and others. The Doctor 
taught one term of school after the war, and 
then farmed one year and finally took up the 
inedical profession. THe was married, in 1559, 
to Lois Smith, a native of this county, born 
November, 1S40. She is the mother of eizht 
children, viz., Rosa V., Isaac A., Thomas L. 
M., Sarah B. (deceased), John S., Lenora L., 
Joanna M. and Benjamin F. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughey are religiously connected with the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. He is a 
Republican. 

WILLIAM H. HUNTER, lumber and 
farm implement dealer, Belle Rive, born 
June 5, 1846, in’;Rush County, Ind., son of 
William Hunter, a native of Pennsylvania, a 
farmer; he died in 1S7S in this county. His 
father was John Hunter, a native of County 
Donegal, Ireland. The mother of our sub- 
ject was Elizabeth Kirk, a native of Mary- 
land, yet liviny, and the mother of nine ehil- 
dren, of whom two are now living, viz.: 
David S., and William H., our subject, who 
received a common school edueation in Taze- 
well County, IIL, and attended one year at 
the Vermillion Institute, Ohio. In early 
life, he farmed till he was seventeen years 


old, when he enlisted, March 12, 1861, in the |! 


Ninety-fourth Tlinois Volunteers, Company 
T; served as a private in that company till 
June, 1865, when he 
Thirty-seventh Hinois Volunteer Infantry, 


was transferred to the 


Company G,. and was promoted Corporal of 
He was not 
He participated in the 


the Color Guard, 
till May 30, 1866, 
siege of Fort Morgan. Ala.. Franklin Creek, 


discharged 


Miss .Spanish Fort, Ala. After le eame home. 
he farmed and taught school. [np April, [SS], 
he came to Beile Rive. where he has been in 
the lwmber and harness bnsinesses, and is 
now engaged in the lumber and farm imple- 
ment business, in partnership with L. D. 


Davenport. Our subject was marri-d, Octo- 
ber 5. 1S71, to Miss Olive H. Rotramel, born 
December 20, 1852, daughter of David and 
Mary (Myres) Rotramel. She is the mother 
of two children, viz., Harry (deceased) and 
Fred, born May 7, 1875. Mr. and Mrs. Hun- 
ter are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He is an A., F. & A. AL, also an 
170: 0, Feeand WoO Ga leand. “O, ke H 
has been Assessor of Moore’s Prairie Town 
ship, and in polities is identified with the 
Republican party 

WILLIAM A, JONES, merchant, Opdyke. 
This gentleman represents one of the 
Jones families who came here when the 
southwest part of Jefferson County was a 
wilderness. Hie was one of that class who 
helped, by his industry and perseverance, to 
make out of a wilderness a beautiful and 
He was born May 1), 
1810, in Virginia, but was reared principally 
in Indiana. He was a farmer and merehant 
in Indiana, and in 1868 moved to this coun- 
ty, where he tilled the soil for about fourteen 
years, breaking np the very soil on which the 


productive country. 


| village of Opdyke now stands, having built 
| the first substantial frame house on this 
prairie, About ten years ayo, he again eim- 
barked in the mercantile business, which he 
now follows. He was joined in matrimony 
to Sarah Ann Conner, a nuative of Ohio, but 
She was a daughter of 


Willoughby and Rachel (Johnson) Conner, 


reared in Indiana. 
and is the mother of ten children, of whom 


four are now living. viz.: George W. and 


James W. are twins (they were born July 3, 
1836, both are married and mechanies by oc- 
fanuary 10, 
iSt!, and is married to Martha Foster, a 


eupation); Alanson C. (born 


grand daughter of Judyve Foster, and the 
mother of four children, viz.: Melnotte, born 
November 18, 1876; Pearl ML, born June, 
{S75; Augusta, born June ISS), and Royal 
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H., born 1882); Mary Maria Jones (who is 
The father of 
our subject, George Jones, was a native of 
Virginia, a farmer by occupation. He came 
to Indiana in 1816, and died there in his 
seventy-fifth year. The mother of our sub 
ject, Prudence Keith Jones, was a native of 


yet living with her parents). 


Virginia; she died in Indiana, and was the 
mother of eight children, seven sons and 
one daughter. All the boys have been res- 
idents of this county. Our subject and wife 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which he is also a local minister. 
He is an I. O. O. F., and in polities has al- 
ways been a Democrat. He was a member 
of the County Board who built the court 
house. 
itician. 

MRS. SARAH J. JONES. Opdyke, was 
born July 29, 1821. She is a daughter of 
Jacob Brougher, who was a native of North 
Carolina, but was reared in Indiana, where 
he died July 28, 1853. The mother of our 
subject, Isabella Foutz, was born in 1504, in 
North Carolina; she died August 23, 1879, 
in Jennings County, Ind., and was the moth- 
er of nine children. Her parents, Lewis and 
Sarah Dougan, were natives of North Car- 


He has been no office-seeker nor pol- 


vlina, but reared a large family in Clark 
County, Ind. Mrs. Sarah J. Jones went to 
school in Jennings County. Ind. She was 
married in 1$41, in Indiana, to George D. 
Jones, born May 12, 1821, in Indiana, dying 
May 14, 1879. 
Prudence Jones, of Virgimia. 


He was a son of George and 
George D. 
Jones, deceased, was a man of considerable 
intelligence. He was identified with the 
affairs of the county to a great extent, acting 
as Justice of the Peace for many years; also 
was Notary Public, and filling many minor 
offices. Among the secret societies he was 
The A., F. & A. M. fraternity 


connted him among her active members, as 


well-known. 


did also the I. O. O. F. Commencing with 
small means. he accumulated wealth. The 
family lost in him a true husband and a good 
father, and the county an exemplary citizen. 
He was the father of seven children now 
living, viz., Lewis E., Silas W., Jacob B., 
Sarah C (the widow of A. J. Wilkerson), 
Rosa (wife of James Estes), Isaac N., Clem- 
ent L V. (boru July 25, 1863). Our subject 
has a farm of 165 aeres of good land, left 
her by her industrious husband. Mrs. Jones 
is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. Her husband was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Epicopal Church (South). 
He came here in 1865. 

ALONZO JONES, farmer, P. O. Opdyke, 
was born December 24, 1843, in Jennings 
County, Ind., son of Jonathan C. Jones, a 
native of Indiana and a farmer. He died in 
1875, in this county, to which he had come 
in 1858. He was a wide-awake, intelligent 
farmer, and has set an example worthy of 
imitation. He was prominently connected 
with thg Methodist Episcopal Church Sonth. 
In politics, he was Democratic. His father 
was George W. Jones, a native of Virginia. 
The mother of our subject, Delilah Keller, 
was a native of Indiana. She was a dangh- 
ter of Adam Keller, from New Jersey, of 
German descent. She is yet living, and the 
mother of twelve children, of whom our sub. 
ject is the oldest. He was educated in In- 
diana and Illinois. He has now a farm of 
136 acres, which le keeps in a high state of 
cultivation. He was married, November 19, 
1875, to Miss Ellen Newby, born September 
28, 1847, in Jefferson County, Ill. She is a 
daughter of Hezekiah B. and Naney (Brown) 
Newby, he a native of North Carolina and 
she a native of Tennessee. This union was 
blessed with two children now living, viz., 
Curran N., born Angust 14, 1878, and Rado, 


born November 1, 1881. Mr. Jones is a 


member of the I. O. O. F., Moore’s Prairie 
Lodge, No. 397. 
with tiie Democratic party. 

J. D. JONES, merchant, Opdyke, born 
May 22, 1846,in Jennings County, Ind., son 
of James K. Jones, a native of Virginia. He 


In polities, he is identified 


was a farmer, principally, and is yet living 
in Mount Vernon. His father, George Jones, 
was a native of Virginia The mother of our 
subject, Hannah S. (Kellar) Jones, was born 
in 1819in Indiana. She died in 1874 in this 
county. She was of German descent, and 
the mother of five children now living, viz., 
Isabelle D. Stonemetz, Mary L. Stratton, 
Jesse D., Frederick C. and Virginia H. Our 
subject was educated principally in Mount 
Vernon. In early life he tilled the soil. In 
1878, he engaged in the mercantile bnsiness 
in Opdyke, where he now keeps a general 
store. Our subject was joined in matrimony, 
October 24, 1869, to Sarah F. Estes, born 
May 1, 1854, daughter of John and Caroline 
(Irvin) Estes. She is the mother of four 
children, viz., Carrie A., born September 21, 
1870; Nellie J., deceased; John K., born 
November 8, 1875; Jessie R., born October 
4, 1877. Mrs. Jones is an active member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Jones 
is a member of the I. O. O. F. fraternity, 
Moore's Prairie Lodgo, No. 397. In politics, 
he is identified with the Democratic party. 
F. C. JONES, farmer, P. O. Opdyke, 
This gentleman is a member of the Jones 
family, who settled in this part of the county 
in an early day, aud who have done much for 
the advancement of education and the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country. He was born 
March 15, 1848, in Jennings County, Ind., 
son of James K. and Hannah 8. (Keller) 
Jones. Our subject received his education 
partly in Indiana, and the rest in Jefferson 
County, Jil, where he follows farming, own- 
ing sixty acres of good land, which he keeps 
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in a high state of cultivation. He was 
juined in matrimony twice. His first wife, 
Ella A. Brittin, died, leaving five children— 
Myrta L., Jesse M., Anna A.; Sophia and 
Freddie are deceased. His present wife, 
Mrs. Catharine J. Wood, was born in 1851, 
in Columbus, Ind. She is a daughter of 
James McEndree, a farmer by occupation. 
She is the mother of two children—James 
and Flora Wood. Mrs. Jones is a member 
of the United Brethren Church, and Mr. 
Jones is religiously connected with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. In polities, he is 
identitied with the Democratic party. 
JESSE LAIRD, farmer, P. O. Belle Rive. 
This gentleman is one of our self-made and 
most enterprising and successful men in Jef- 
ferson County. He started in life without a 
dollar and without an edneation. Yet, eleven 
years after he started he had accumulated 
$20,000, He is not known for style, but for 
solid business qualities. He was born April 
7, 1825, in Macon County, N. C., son of David 
Laird, a native of Virginia. He died in this 
county, to which he had come in about SBT 
He was a farmer. The mother of our sub- 
ject was Elizabeth (Tumbleson) Laird, a na- 
tive of North Carolina. She died here. She 
was the mother of ten children, of whom 
three are now living—Samuel, of Ottawa, 
Kan.; Naney Cofield and Jesse. Our sub- 
ject. went to school only about three months, 
to the old-fashioned subscription school. He 
worked on his father’s farm till he had 
reached his majority, when he went to the 
American bottoms, where he worked for Blair 
& Mclean; finally came to Jefferson County, 
where he bought hogs und drove them to St. 
Louis, where he sold them. Getting an in- 
sight in the stock business, he devoted his 
whole attention to it, and amassed quite a 
fortune. He was the most successful stock- 
man in this county in his day, and to-day 
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owus 280 acres of good land. He is, to a 
great extent, connected with the railroad his- 
tory of Jefferson County. Our subject was 
married June 1S. 1856, in this county, to 
Miss Martha J. Goodmer, born November 15, 
1828, near Belleville, St. Clair County. Il. 
She is a daughter of Elijah and Mary (Gore) 
Goodmer. Mrs. Martha Laird is the mother 
of six children—an infant daughter (de- 
ceased: Clara L.. born February 23, IS5?. 
wife of Dell Guthrie, of Belle Rive: Samuel 
T.. born July 11. 1861; Sarah A.. wife of H. 
A. Shields: Flora B., born July 23, 1566. 
she died October 10, 1882: Cora E.. born 
February 9, 1868. Mr. and Ms. Laird are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. 
of which he was once a local preacher for 
two years. 

JACOB METZ, farmer. P. O. Opdyke. 
This gentleman was born June 19. 1849, in 
Dayton. Ohio, son of Jacob Metz. Sr.. a na- 
tive of Hessen, Germany. where he was a 
weaver in silk and satin. and after coming to 
the United States he followed carpet weaving 
for about twenty-three years. but for the last 
twenty-five years has followed farming in 
Warrick County. Ind. The mother of our 
subject, Anna Fischbach, was a native of 
Germany: she died in 1556. in Dayton, Ohio. 
She was the mother of six children now liv- 
ing—Henry. Belle, Matilda, Julius, Jacob 
and Emma. Our subject attended school 
mainly in Indiana: also took a commercial 
course at Evansville. fitting himself for the 
mercantile business, of which he followed 
various branches in Evausville, Ind. In 1874, 
he came to Belle Rive. Ill., where he was en- 
gaged in the lumber and saw mill business 
till STS, when he was married and settled 
down on a farm, where he is considered a 
practical farmer. September 26, 1577, at 
the residence of Judge Foster. he was mar- 
ried to Alice Foster. who was born June 9, 


1850. She is the mother of two children 
now living—Harry Foster, born September 
22. 1880, and Ruby Nell. born September 
24, 1882. Mr. Metz is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, and his wife is 
reliziously connected with the Christain 
Chureh. He is astrong Prohibitionist. and in 
polities he is connected with the Republican 
party. 

ED MILLER, physician. ‘This gentle- 
man, who may be connted among our wide. 
awake physicians, was born August 16, 
1847, in Jefferson County, Ill. son of John 
W. Miller, a native of Ohio, where he was 
a carpenter. He is now in the furniture 
business in Belle Rive, and his father, John 
J. Miller, a farmer and miller by occupation. 
The mother of our subject. Harriet N. 
Dodridge Miller. was a native of Ohio, and 
daughter of Enoch and Elizabeth (Miller) 
Dodridge. He a native of Virginia, a 
saddler, and she a native of Ohio. and 
born 1820, in Lawrence County, and died 
January 7, ISSO. She was the mother of 
nine children, of whom three are now living 
—John E.. Dr. Merritte S. and Edward, our 
subject. Dr. Miller received his primary 
edueation in his native county He worked 
on his father’s farm till he was eighteen years 
old: he then worked at the carpenter's trade 
three years, and then kept a drug store in 
partnership with his brother, Dr. Merritte 
Miller, in Mt. Vernon. At the end of two 
years, they sold out to Ed Shephard. and both 
went to Kansas, where they remained about 
two years. In 187], he returned to Jefferson 
County, where he read medicine with Dr. 
Eaton. and the following year entered the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons at Keo- 
kuk. Iowa, graduating in February, Sis: 
after which he returned to Belle Rive. where 
he commenced the practice of his noble pro- 


fession. He is yet following it. enjoying the 
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esteem and confidence of the people. He was 
joined in matrimony, August 8, 1576, in 
Opdyke, to Miss Anna J. Barbee, born June 
17, 1858, in this county, daughter of William 
and America (Harshbarger) Barbee. She is 
the mother of two children—Walter F., de- 
ceased, and Lizzie A., born July 24, 1878. 
Dr. Miller is an active member of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. Belle Rive Lodge, No. 696, 
also a member of the O. I. H. He is identi- 
fied with the Republican party. 
M. V. B. MONTGOMERY, 
Opdyke. 
Ohio, being born near Cincinnati March 4, 
1837, on the day President Martin Van 
Buren was inaugurated. and whose initials he 
bears. His father. Alexander Montgomery, 
was a native of New Jersey, of Scotch 
descent; he was a farmer, and died in this 
county, to which he had come in May, 1869. 
The mother of our subject, Catharine (Jag- 
gers) Montgomery. was a native of New 
Jersey. She was also of Scotch descent, and 
the mother of twelve children; she died in 
this county. Our snbject is the youngest of 
the twelve children. who are all living and 
married except one. He was educated in 
Indiana. and received his medical educa- 
tion in the Ohio Medical College at Cincin- 
nati. Dr. Montgomery followed his pro- 
fession two vears in Indiana, and then in 
1563, came to Jefferson County, Il., settling 
near Lynchburg, and in 1570 removed to 
Opdyke, where he now follows his profession, 
enjoying the esteem of the people. The 
Doctor was joined in matrimony, April 25, 
1861, in Jennings Cvounty. Ind., to Miss 
Serena P. Jones. born January $, 1$40. in 
Jennings County. daughter of David ©. and 
Susan C. (Prather) Jones, he anative of Vir- 
ginia, and shea native of Indiana. Mrs. Dr. 
Montgomery is the mother of two children 


physician, 


now living —George W., born May 10, 1566, | 


This gentleman is a native of | 


and Lena L., born Mareh 7, 1569. Dr. 
Montgomery is an A. F. & A. M, also an I. 
O. O. F. He owns a fine farm of 160 acres 
near Opdyke. In politics. he has always 
been identified with the Democratic party. 

W. H. POOLE, merchant, Opdyke, was 
born May 10. 1842, in Robertson County, 
Tenn., son of William Poole, a native of 
that State, a farmer by occupation, who is 
now living at Mount Vernon. His father, 
Ephraim Poole. was a miller. The mother of 
our subject was a descendant of the Cham- 
bless family. She was the mother of twelve 
children. of whom nine boys are now living. 
Our subject was educated in Montgomery 
County, Tenn. At the age of twenty-two, he 
left Montgomery County. and came to Wash- 
ington County. Ill.: this was in 1566; he 
ran a grocery store there one year, then sold 
out and came to Jefferson County, where he 
ran a wagon shop in Mount Vernon for 
about twelve years, and then came to Opdyke. 
where he ran a wagon shop till the fall of 
18S0, when he engaged in the mercantile 
business with J. C. Tucker. keeping a general 
store till July, 1883. when he bought his 
partner ont and continued in the business 
himself, keeping a large and good stock of 
goods and doing a cash business. Our sub- 
ject was married, August 15, 1867. in Mount 
Vernon, Iil.. to Miss Amelia V. Davison, 
born May 3, 1$31, in Jefferson County, M1, 
danghter of Hardin Davison, and is the mother 
of five children—-Fannie E., Gertie, Edith, 
Judson C. and Ida. Mr. and Mrs. Poole are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He has always been identified with the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

JAMES W. RENTCHLER. merchant. Op- 
dyke, was born October 22, 1856, at Hams 
Grove, Jefferson Conuty, sonof John Rentch- 
ler. a native of Pennsylvania. He was a 
farmer, and died in this county, to which he 
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had come about 1852. His father, Jacob 
Rentchler, Sr., was a native of Pennsylvania 
and of German deseent. The mother of our 
subject, Lucy J. (Adams) Rentchler, was a 
native of Jefferson County. She 
daughter of Dr. W. W. Adams, # native 
of the South. She is yet living and 
the mother of eight echildren—John D., 
W., William D., Ella E., Clara 
A., are from her first husband. Her second 
husband, W. A. Keller, was the father of 
Mary, Lulu and Charles. Our subject re- 
ceived his education in Belleville, Ill. In 
early life he farmed. 
for his uncles, D. & H. Rentchler, in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. He 
afterward becaine cashier of the St. Louis 
Bridge & Tunnel Company. January |, 
1882, he came to Opdyke, where he engaged 
in the mercantile business, in company with 
D. D. Smith. He was married December 
22, 1880, to Miss Flora D. Kerr, born July 
6, 1859, in Edinburgh, Scotland. She is a 
daughter of John and Jane (McDonald) Kerr. 
Mr. Rentchler is a member of the Legion of 
Honor, St. Louis, Mo., “ Alpha Council.” In 
politics, he is identified with the Republican 
party. 

W. R. ROSS, physician, Belle Rive. Of 
the wide-awake physicians in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, who are a benefit to the human race, we 
count him whose name heads this sketch. 


James 


is a 


He afterward worked - 


He was born June 11, 1855, in Jefferson 


County, Penn., son of James M. Ross, a 
native of Pennsylvania, an architect by oc- 
cupation, which he yet follows, though quite 
aged. He was the builder of the Grand 
Paeifie Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. His 
father came from Scotland. The mother of 
our subject, Mary (Herrin) Ross, a native 
of Pennsylvania, is also living, and the 
mother of five children—Maggie B. Hop- 
kins: John H., deceased; William R., our 


suoject; Samuel M. and James B. Our 
subject was educated in Marietta, Ohio; he 
received his medical education in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons and Mary- 
land Women’s Hospital, at Baltimore. Af- 
ter he graduated, he to Wayne 
County, Ill, settling on Long Prairie; 
practiced there two and a half years, and 
then came to Belle Rive, where he now fol- 
lows his profession. He was joined in 
matrimony September 13, 1852, in South 
Bend, Ind., to Miss Jennie M. Thomas, a 
native of New York State, born February 23, 
1861, daughter of Ephraim P. and Saphora 
(Shepard) Thomas. He is of Welsh descent 
and a native of New York State, and she 
also a native of New York State. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross of the Presby- 


came 


aye members 


| terian Church. He is a member of the Arm- 


strong County Medical Society. 
he is a Republican. 

HENRY A. SHIELDS, section boss, Belle 
Rive. This gentleman was born December 
18, 1851, in Pittsburgh, Penn, son of Hen- 
ry C. Shields, a native of Ireland. He wasa 
soldier the best part of his life while in Ire- 
land, occupying the office of Lieutenant in 
the same regiment in which his father, Maj. 
Henry Shields, served all his life, who par- 
ticipated in the Crimea war and also in the 
Sepoy insurrection in India. Lieut. H. 
C. Shields came to the United States in 
about 1851, but was drowned in the Ohio 
River in 1852, while on his way to Cincin- 
nati, The mother of our subject. Minnie 
(Shute), a native of Ireland, died in 1879 in 
Louisville, Ky. She was married a second 
time to Charles Moore, and was the mother 
of ten children, of whem six are now living 
—Charles, Lewis, Walter, Lizzie, Albert, and 
Our subject was the only child from 


In politics, 


Emma. 


_the first marriage; he received five weeks’ 


schooling in Louisville, Ky., but by reading 
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has acquired a large fund of useful knowledge. 
In early life he worked in a tobacco factory 
in Louisville, Ky. 
worked at railroading, and then entered the 
regular United States Army, serving till 
1878, when he again took to railroading, com- 
ing to Belle Rive in 1579. He has charge 
of a seetion. He is the Superintendent of 
the Sunday school. Mr. Shields was mar- 
ried, December 31, 1879, in Belle Rive, to 
Sarah Alma Laird, daughter of Jesse Laird. 
She is the mother of Henry L. Shields. Our 
subject is a member of the A. F. & A. M, 
and also an I. O. G. T. In polities, he is a 
Republican. 

JACOB STONEMETZ, physician, Opdyke. 
Among onr wide-awake physicians in this 
eounty we are proud to record him whose 
name heads this sketeh. He was born May 
13, 1825, in Montgomery County, N. Y. His 
father, John Stonemetz, was a native of New 
York, born 1796, where he farmed till his 
death, which occurred Oetober 12, 1860. 
His father was born in Germany. The 
mother of our subject, Leah Dingman Stone- 
metz, was a native of New York, born 1797. 
She was the mother of nine children, of 
whom four are now living, viz., Mary Nel- 
son, Eliza Moore, James M. and Jacob. The 
following are deceased: 
nah Rector, Gitty Freeman and Catharine. 
Mrs. Leah Stonemetz died August 29, 1861. 
Our in Jefferson 


subiect was edneated 


| 


| 


| of his fellow-men. 
From 1869 to 1873, he | 


| 
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fession, enjoying the confidence and esteem 
He built the first house 
in Opdyke. and is, therefore, one of the first 
settlers in this town. Dr. Stonemetz was 
joined in matrimony, August 4, 1852,in Jen- 
nings County, Ind., to Lucinda J. Wilson, 
boru April 29, 1833, in Jennings County, 
Ind. She was a danghter of Samuel and 
Sarah (Chapman) Wilson, he a native of 
West Virginia and a merchant by oceupa- 
tion, and she was a native of Kentucky. 
Mrs. Stonemetz was the mother of five 
ehildren. viz., Alice C., bom May 25, 1853, 
wife of Andrew J. Cook; William EK. 
Elva M., deceased; Guy Nelson, born March 


and 


| 8, 1863; and Leah M., born February 26, 


Philip. John, Han- | 
‘he was 


County, Ind., and graduated at the Medical | 


College of Ohio at Cincinnati. Having pre- 
vious to this read medicine with Dr. John 
H. Reynolds, of Wirt, Ind.. Dr. Stonemetz 
eommeneed to practice at Azalia, Bartholo- 
mew Co., Ind. After one year, he returned 
to North Vernon, Ind., and vicinity, where 
he remained ten years, and then, in 1559, 
emigrated to Moore’s Prairie, in Jefferson 
County, where he yet follows his pro- 


1868. Dr. and Mrs. Stonemetz are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He isan A., F. & A. M., also been an I. O. 
O. F. for thirty years. In polities, he is 
identified with the Republican party. 
LEWIS CAMPBELL WATERS, Belle 
Rive, was born May 17, 1850. His father, 
Moses Waters, a farmer by trade, was bor n 
in Wilkes County, N. C., in 1806, from 
whieh State he emigrated with his father. 
Isaac Waters, to Tennessee, where he re 
mained until 1834, the year from which 
dates his loeation in Jefferson County, Ll. 
Soon after his arrival at the last-named plaee, 
married to Elizabeth Campbell, 
danghter of Scoteh parents, her father, Dou- 
gald Campbell, being a deseendant of the 
famous Campbell family of Scotland. This 
union was the result of six ehildren—Tliza- 
beth, John C., Isaac N., George W., Lewis 
CQ. and William D. Waters. Of these, the 
first two died at the ages of three and five 
years respectively. The remaining four—ex- 
cept Isaae N., who now resides in Southern 
Kansas—are at present residents of this 
county. But few of the early settlers of this 
county did more to encourage the cause of 
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education in their respective localities than 
Moses Waters. With him the student was 
always a welcome guest. He died at his farm 
residence, half a mile north of the present 
site of Belle Rive, Ill., February 14, 1875, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age, his 
wife, Elizabeth, having departed this life 
March 10, 1864. George W., now one of 
Jefferson County’s most experienced teachers 
divides his time alternately between his pro- 
fessiou and farm. W. D. Waters, the young- 
est of the family, is a man of liberal educa- 
tion, having studied three or four different 
languages, including the German, which 
languago he speaks with ease and fluency. 
The last six years of his life have been de- 
voted to the study of medicine, upon the 
practice of which profession he expects soon 
to enter. Lewis C. Waters, the true subject 
of this sketch, is next youngest of the fami- 
ly. His father sent him to the district school 
until he was nineteen years of age, by which 
time he had completed the common school 
branches, including the elements of algebra. 
During the winter of 1870, he was engaged 
in the business of teaching, and thus earned 
sufficient means to defray his expenses at the 
select school of Prof. John Turrentine, who 
afterward founded the Entield High School. 
Here his time was devoted to the study of 
the elements of the natural sciences and 
higher algebra. In 1573, he entered Kwing 
College, where he spent several terms, teach- 
ing at intervals to defray expenses. In the 
spring of 1876, he entered upon the study of 
the law with Judge T. B. Stelle, of Hamil- 
ton County, as his preceptor. August 30, 
1877, he was married to Miss Hettie E. 
Vance, daughter of the Rev. T. M. Varce, of 
Franklin County, Ill, the result of which 
marriage is two daughters—Lottie and 
Maud, aged respectively four and two years. 
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resided in the village of Belle Rive, contin- 
uing his legal studies with the Hon. T. 5. 
Casey, now Presiding Judge, as his precep- 
tor. It was here he first engaged in the 
practice of his profession. In the fall of 
1879, he removed to Benton, Franklin County, 
this State, where he was engaged in the practice 
of the law till January, 1883, being admitted 
to the bar in the spring of 1880. He now 
resides with his family at Belle Rive, Ill., 
and is numbered with the bar of his native 
county. His energies in the future will 
chiefly be devoted to the study and pravtice 
of criminal jurisprudence. 

Q. A. WILBANKS, farmer, P. O. Belle 
Rive. Of the many men in the county who 
are descendants of the old pioneers, and who 
have given strength, stamina and prosperity 
to their immediate neighbornood, we count 
him whose name heads this sketch. He was 
born in February, 1825, in St Clair County, 
Tll. His father, Joseph Wilbanks, a native 
of Sonth Curolina, he came here about 1825, 
in company with his father, Daniel W1l- 
banks, who was a mechanie by occupation. 
He settled on Moore’s Prairie, fourteen miles 
southeast of Mount Vernon, where he died. 
Joseph Wilbanks died in South Carolina, 
where he had gone on account of his health. 


| The mother of our subject, Candace Picker 


ing, is well remembered by many old settlers 
as one of the uoblest women in this county. 
She was the mother of four children, viz., 
John, Luke, Quiney A. and Margaret (de- 
ceased). Her second husband, 8. H. Ander- 
gon, was the father of five children, viz., 
William B. Anderson, our present County 
Judge; Sarah, the widow of Judge T. B. 
Tanner; Dewitt C. Anderson; Nebraska, de- 
ceased, former wife of R. A. D. Wilbanks, 
and Edward Anderson, deceased. Our sub- 
ject was educated in our old-fashioned log 


The year following his marriage, Mr. Waters | house subscription schools, and in early life 
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tilled the soil ou his wnele, R. A. D. Wil- 
banks, Sr.’s farm. After he had attained his 
majority, he went to the Mexican war with 


| 


the Third Illinois Regiment, Capt. Hicks, | 


of Company H. After one year’s servive, he 
returned to Moore's 


gayed in the mercantile business and farm- 


Prairie, where he en- 


ing, with splendid success, which is the sure 


result of honesty, industry and frugality. 
Sinee 1873, be has been identified with Belle 
Rive, then a mere station on the L. & N. 
In January, 1883, he sold ont his 
mereantile interest, and now devotes all his 


Railroad. 


attention to farming, owning 190 acres of 
good land. He is an I. 0. O. F., and in pol- 
He also served one 
term as Township Supervisor. He las been 
married twice. His first wife, Hester Wilkey, 
died in 1861. She was a daughter of Dr. 


ities is a Democrat. 


Wilkey.and was the mother of Eldorado C., | 


deceased: William H., born December 3, 
1851, he married Josia Parks, and 
a resident of Texas; Douglas P., deceased; 
and Sallie N., born July 30, 1856, wife of 
Dr. R. J. Eaton. His present wife, Mary 
Riddle, born June 28, 1850, in Hamilton 
County. Ill. isa daughter of Charles and 
Harriett ([vrin) Riddle. Her grandfather, 
Abraham [rvin, was a native of New York. 
He came to Illinois about the time it became 
a State. Mrs. Wilbanks is the mother of 
three children, viz., Lena, born December 8, 
1872; Robert E. J., born February 3. 1875, 
and Lottie Lee, born July 2, 1579. Mrs. 
Wilbanks is religiously connected with the 
Christian Chureh. 

PATRICK WILLIAMSON, farmer, P. 
O. Belle Rive, was born August 1-4, 1829, in 
Wayne County, Il]. His father, Henry Will- 
jamson,was born in North Carolina, but died 


is now 


in this county, a true type of our old pio- 
neers. The mother of our subject, Nancy 
(Nothen) Williamson, was the mother of 


nine children. Our subject came to this 
county when quite young. He never enjoyed 
the advantages of an education and followed 
farming for a livelihood. He was joined in 
matrimony to Sarah Aun Dow, a native of 
Illinois. She is the mother of seven chil- 
dren, viz., David H., Joel, Lewis, Charley, 
Ella M. and Albert. Mr. Williamson lives 
on his farm of 240 acres of land. He is no 
more a young man, and althongh life’s em- 
bers are burning low, he yet, with a youthful 
heart, loves to recall the days of the old 
pioneers. In political matters, he is connect- 
ed with the Democratic party. 

J.W. WRIGHT, merchant, Belle Rive, 
born September 20, 1549, in Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Lll., son of James H. Wright, a native of 
Tennessee, an active, energetic man. He 
came to Hamilton County in an early day, 
and there was engaged in the mercantile and 
milling business. He is yet living, in the 
Black Hills, where he is now mining. The 
mother of our subject was Elizabeth Webb, 
anative of Kentucky. She died in April, 
1882, near McLeansboro, Hamilton Co., Il. 
She was the mother of nine children, of 
whom six are now living, viz., Thomas B., a 
large and wealthy business man in McLeans- 
boro, Ill.; James H., of Chicago; Andrew J., 
a farmer in Hamilton County; Mary E., Ar- 
wninta Smith, and Joseph W., our subject. 
Sallie C., Henrietta and Vliza J. are de. 
ceased. Our subject was principally educat- 
ed in McLeansboro, Ill In early life he 
clerked for his father in the mill and store. 
At the age of twenty-two, he embarked in the 
mercantile business on his own account, keep- 
ing a grocery and dry goods store in Belle 
Rive, to which place he had come in 1873. 
He is yet engaged in the same business, and 
is also the principal grain dealer of Jefferson 
County. He is now Superintendent of Con- 
struction of the T. T. & R. G. Railroad, and 
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also General Contractor of timbers on this 
division. He is identified with the Repub- 
liean party. He is no officeseeker nor politi- 
cian. He was married, October 6, 1871, in 
Hamilton County, Ill, to Miss Artemesia 
Maulding, born September 7, 1852, in Ham- 
ilton County, Ill, daughter of Jarrett and 


| Julia (Hall) Maulding; they were very old 


| settlers. Mrs. Wright is the mother of two 
children now living, viz., Commodore, born 
January 1, 1874; Edward, born March 6, 
1878. Mr. and Mrs. Wright are both relig- 
iously connected with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 
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TOBIAS K. BUCK, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born in Blair County, Penn., 
June 13, 1832, and is a son of Abraham 
Buck, a native of Juniata County, Penn. 
Our subject was raised on the farm and 
edueated in the common schools of Ogle 
County, Ill., where the family removed 
in 1842. He was married. Nuvember 27, 
i863, to Maggie M. Miller, a daughter of 
Otho D. Miller. They have had eight chil- 
dren, seven living—Otho M., Alma E., 
Walter §., Hattie D., Grace, William and 
Gaylord W. Mr. Buck came to this county 
in December, 1877, and now owns eighty 
acres of land; is engaged in general farm- 
ing. 

CLINTON M. CASEY, farmer, P. O. 
Mount Vernou, is a son of Thomas M. and 
Harriet (Maxey) Casey, whose history ap- 
pears in another part of this work, and was 
bora near his present residence on the 14th 
of December, 1821. His early life was spent 
at home, receiving the benefits of the sub- 
scription schools of the period, and assisting 
to till the soil of his father’s farm. When 
he was of age, he engaged in farming on his 
own account, at which he is still actively en- 
gaged. He is the owner of 525 acres of well 
improved land, upon which he has a good 


home. In 1864, he responded to the call of 
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| his country and enlisted in Company G of 
' the Second Infantry, and served nine months 
and was in the battle of Wise’s Cross Roads. 
He was married, November 16, 1845, to Miss 
| Artemisia, danghter of Thomas L. and Ag- 
nes Harrel. He is a native of Gallatin 
County, Ill, and she of Kentucky. They 
died in Missouri, he September 5, 1831, she 
August 15, 1831. Mr. and Mrs. Casey have 
three children living, viz., Thomas Alexan- 
der, Lucy J. Gaddis and McKendree Ames. 
| Also three sons and three daughters dead, 
| three of whom passed away almost at the 
same time. Myr. Casey is Republiean 1n pol- 
itics and has held different offices in the 
county. For seven years he was Revenue 
Assessor of this county for the Government. 

JAMES H. CLAYBOURN, saw will, 
Woodlawn, was born in Rome Township, 
Jefferson County, Ll, April 27, 1843, and 
was ason of William D. and Frances A. 
(Haulker) Claybourn. ‘They were both na- 
tives of ‘Tennessee, the father of Knox Coun- 
ty, the mother of DeKalb County, where the 
marriage was solemnized. In 1838 or 1839, 
they came to Gallatin County, then to this 
county, where the father still resides and 
| gives his attention to farming. The result 
|of this marriage was eight sons and six 
daughters, and of this number eleven are 
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now living. 
the father was again married, and has since 
had two children. During his life, our sub- 
jeet has made this county his home most of 
the time, except for a two years’ residence in 
Franklin County. He was reared cn the 
farm, but has given the most of his attention 
to other business pursuits. 
gaged principally in saw and grist milling ; 
is at present engaged in saw-milling, in 
partnership with J. V. Bruce, at Woodlawn. 
The mill is fitted with a fifteen-horse-power 
engine, a sixty-inch saw and a eapacity for 
6,000 feet per day. The firm also runs a 
thresher and engine in the summer. Mr. 


Claybourn was married in Shiloh Township | 


in November, 1865, to Miss Polly A. Yan- 
dell. She was born in this county, and a 
daughter of James Yandell, deceased. The 


The mother died in 1863, and 


Has been en- , 


result of this union was one child, Mrs A. | 
V. I Lacey. This Mrs. Claybourn died in | 


December, 1866, and in August, 1867, he 
was again married to Miss H. A. Maxey, a 
danghter of King Maxey, one of the oldest 
families in this part of the county. This 
union resulted in seven children, six of whom 
are now living, viz., Eva M., Alma B., Nora 
M., Orley F., Bertie M. and Libby F. May 
GS, 1861, he enlisted in Company C of the 
Twenty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, but soon afterward re-enlisted in 
the First [linois Cavalry, Company H, un- 
der Capt. Noleman, of Centralia. He served 
one year with this company, when they were 
mustered ont. He again enlisted, this time 
in the Hightieth Illinois Volunteer Infantr y, 
Company H, and seryed until Jnly, 1864, 
when he was wounded, and in September of 
the same year was transferred to Company C, 
Eighth Veteran Reserve Corps, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. There he remained on 
duty until July, 1865, when he was mustered 
out. In polities, he isa Republican. 


' of Windsor and Naney (Burger) Pettit. 
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WiLLIAM COLEMAN, farmer, P. O. 
Mount Vernon, was born in Delaware Coun- 
ty, Ohio, September 15, 1844. Is the son of 
Valentine and Mary (Worline) Coleman. He 
was born in Pennsylvania, she in Ohio. He 
is stili living and resides in this county. 
To them six children were born, three of 
whom still survive, viz., Mrs. Elizabeth 
Shultz and Mrs. Isabelle{Strattan, both of 
Marion Connty, Ohio, and our subject. In 
1855, our subject was brought to Stark 
County, Ill, and two years later to this 
county, where his father settled on the pres- 
ent farm, whieh contains 123 acres, our sub- 
ject having charge of the same. He was 
reared on a farm and such has been his oceu- 
pation during life. December 9, 1869, he 
was merried to Miss Maria Pettit, daughter 
Mr. 
and Mrs. Coleman have two children living 
and one dead, viz., Luetta, Effie, and Es- 
tella (deceased). In polities, Mr. Coleman is 
Republican, but in local elections votes for 
the man. 

JAMES R. DRIVER, farmer, P. O. 
Woodlawn, was born in Wilson County, 
Tenn., February 21, 1831, to John and 
Mary (Campbell) Driver. He was a native 
of North Curolina and she of Virginia; they 
eligrated from Tennessee to Jefferson Conn- 
ty, Ill., in 1841. He, born in 1809, died in 
1862; she, born in 1809, died in September, 
1852. They were the parents of ten chil- 
dren, fowr of whom are now living. Our sub- 
ject was bronght tu the county by his par- 
ents in 1841, and since that time has prinei- 
pally resided in the county. He commenced 
his eareer in life in the saw mil! business, 
and continued the same for twenty-seven 
years, operating mills in Jefferson, Chris- 
tian, Alexander and Union Conuties during 
different periods. In 1878, he began farm. 
ing, at which he is actively engaged, and is 
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the owner of 335 acres of good land. In 
response to the call of the country for volun- 
teers of the late civil war in 1861, he en- 
listed on the 10th of December, in Company 
C of the Sixtieth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
under Co]. Toler and Capt. Moss. In Sep- 
tember, he was discharged on account of 
physical disability, having been injured in 
the back. In August, 1852, he was married 
to Miss Matilda C. Allen, who died in Feb- 
ruary, 1558, leaving four children, of whom 
John M. is still living. He was mar- 
ried a second time, October 10, 1860, to 
Mrs. Evaline Pate, widow of Lewis Pate, 
and a daughter of John Roberts. Mr. Driver 
is a wide-awake, publie-spirited citizen, a 
Republican in politics and has served as 
Justice of the Peace for sixteen years. He 
and wife are members of the Baptist Church. 
Mr. Driver’s son was born February 10, 
1857, was educated for the ministry, and for 
five years has been thus engaged, now being 
pastor of a Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Boston. 

JOHN L. FERGERSON, farmer, P. 0. 
Mount Vernon, was born in Sumner Coun- 
ty, Tenn,, June 23, 1844. and is a son of 
James E, and Anna (Ventress) Fergerson. 
The father was born in this county, but 
when a small boy he went to Tennessee, 
where he remained until 1851, when he 
again returned to this county, where he has 
since given his attention to farming and the 
mercantile profession. He is at present en- 
The 
was born in Tennessee and died 
there prior to her husband’s removal to this 
county. Our subject received his education 
principally in the schools of this connty, 
and has since that time given his attention to 
farming. He now owns 160 acres, most of 
which is under cultivation. It is the same 
farm that was settled by Kev. Rhodam Allen. 


gaged in business in Mount Vernon. 
mother 


' try, Col. Moore, Company G. 
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Mr. Fergerson was married, March 29, 1869, 
to Miss Rose Moss, a daughter of Thomas L. 
Moss. The result of this union was _ five 
children —Lena, Charles, Minnie, Homer and 
Flora. Mr. and Mrs. Fergerson are both 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In polities, he is a Republican. 

S. B. GILBERT, farmer, P. O. Wood. 
lawn, was born in this county, February 25, 
1841, and was a son of Eli and Lucy (Fair- 
child) Gilbert. The father was born March 
2, 1800, in Waterbury, Vt., the mother 
June 10, 1805, in Preston, Mass. The twain 
came to this county in 1839, where they 
lived until their death, which occurred Janu- 
ary 20, 1878, both dying on the same day. 
The father was a farmer by occupation, and 
to them were born five sons and two daugh- 
ters, and of that number five are now living. 
Our subject has made this county his resi- 
dence all his life. His education was of the 
common school character, and since then he 
has been engaged in farming, now having a 
farm of 100 acres. He also deals in} stock. 
In the spring of 1865, he entered the service, 
enlisting in the Forty-ninth Regular [Iofan- 
Our subject 
was stationed at Paducah, Ky., ,;where he re- 
mained until the close of the war. My. Gil- 
bert was married in 1862, to Mary A. Right- 
nowar, a native of this county, andja daugh- 
ter of Henry Rightnowar. one of the lead- 
ing farmers of this county. The result of 
this marriage has been ten children, nine of 
whom are now living —James H., David P., 
Mary i., Martha A., Hiram E., Robert H., 


| Lucy M., Lavina J., Ida KE. and jWilliam 


I. Samnel B. is the one deceased. Onr 


‘ subject is a member of the A. F. & A. M. of 


Mount Vernon, No. 31, and has acted as 
representative of this organization to the 


Grand Lodge. In politics, he is a Democrat; 


‘has served his connty and township in nu- 


sHILOW 


merous offices,among which are Justice of the 
Peace, Constable, Supervisor and Assessor. 
C. B. HARPER, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born in Wilson County, Tenn., 
May 11,1821. He isthe son of John and 
Elizabeth (Bracket) Harper. They were from 
Virginia and Tennessee, moving there after 
their marriage. In 1831, they moved to INi- 
nois and settled on the farm now owned by our 
subject. He was born December 28, 1773, 
and died December 11, 1875, being nearly 
one hundred and two yeurs of age. She 
died some years before at the age of about 
eighty years. Both retained perfect health 
and their mental faculties till their final 
sickness. They were the parents of three 
children, our subject being the youngest, and 
only one now living. Our subject was reared 
in this county, and in the pioneer style, his 
father, having settled on an improved farm, 
and entering Government land. Our subject 
in early life attended school in the rude 
schoothouses of the day, and when embark- 
ing 1 life for himself, he chose the same oc- 
eupation as his father-——that of farming— 
and has continued in the same business all 
his life on his preseut farm, which contains 
140 acres, and is ina high state of cultiva- 


tion, with good farm buiidings. He was 
married in this county, October 22, 1843, to 


Miss Matilda Bateman. She was born here 
October 21, 1823, daughter of Asahel and 
Milhe Bateman. They were both of Ten- 
nessee, coming here at an early date —1819 
—her mother being a daughter of Rev. Lew- 
is Johnson. Mr. Bateman died about 1845, 
and his widow January, 1583, at over eighty 
six years of age. Mr. and Mrs. Harper 
have five children, living. viz., Isabelle, 
Mary J., Thomas B., Mattie and C. M. He 
and wife are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh. In polities, he is a Re- 
publican. 


DONS STUNT! 


] 
| 
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HENRY J. HOLTSCLAW, farmer, P. O. 
Mount Vernon, was born in Barren County, 
Ky., June 27, 1815, and is a son of James 
and Rhoda (Brooksher) Holtsclaw, the latter 
a native of South Carolina and the former of 
North Carolina, and his father, Henry Holts- 
claw, was a genuine Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, who emigrated to North Carolina and 
thence to Kentucky. In 1827, both he and 
his son (father of our subject) came to Tli- 
nois and settled in this township, where both 
died, the latter in 1831 or 1832, and his wife 
about the year 1860. They were the parents 
of ten children, only three of whom are liv- 
ing—Mrs. Margaret Booth, near Centralia, 
fll.; Richard J., residing in Xenia, Clay 
County; ‘and our subject. Myr. Holtsclaw 
was left to battle for himself at an early age, 
his father dying soon after his removal to 
Illinois, and leaving his wife with a large 
family of children. He had but few chances 
for receiving an education, as he says it was 
“root little pig or die.” But by the most 
persevering industry he won his way in the 
world, and after helping his mother to rear 
the younger children, he commenced to work 
for himself. He owns the old homestead, 
upon which the third generation of the fam- 
ily now lives. It embraces 360 acres of 
land, well improved and in a fine stato of 
cultivation. Indeed. it is one of the finest 
farms in the county, and probably the finest 
barn in the county is on it. Mr. Holtsclaw’s 
Pennsylvania Duteh blood shows in this, as 
it is a maxim with them, that “a good barn 
will soon pay for a residence, but a fine res- 
idence will not pay for a barn.” He was 
married, in 1859, to Miss Elizabeth John- 
son, a daughter of Rey. Lewis Johnson, an 
early pioneer of Jefferson County. They 
have four children—Martha Ann, ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, John Henry and Ida A,, all of 


whom are living. He and his wife are mem. 


E 
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bers of the Baptist Church. 
has never sought office, but takes an active 
interest in politics, as all patriotic citizens 
should, and is a Democrat of the Jackson 
school. He has a great veneration for that 
old hero of New Orleans, under whom his 
father served as a soldier. Mr, Holtsclaw 
came here a small boy,’ when the country was 
new and wild, and game of all kinds was 
plenty. He is an old man now, and has 
seen the country improved and civilized and 
the wilderness made to rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. For more than fifty years he 
has lived upon one place, and by his own 
hard work has gathered plenty around him, 
and now in his old age he is prepared to live 
at his ease. 

THOMAS C. JOHNSON, farmer, P. O. 
Monnt Vernon, was born in Jefferson Coun- 


ty, Tll., June 14, 1827, and is the son of | 


James Johnson, Sr. (deceased), who came 
with the Maxeys and Caseys from Tennessee 
in 1818, and was a native of Virginia. His 
wife was Clarissa Maxey. They were the 
parents of fifteen children, six of whom are 


now living. Our subject was educated in the | 


early schools of this county, and assisted in 
developing the resources of the country. 
January 14, 1847, he was married to Miss 
Sarah J. Frost, daughter of Dr. Joseph 
Frost. My. 
children, seven of whom still survive, viz., 
Mary E., Eliza C., Lanra A., John S., Alice 
A., Luey J., Sarah E. and Joseph M. (de- 
ceased). Mr, Johnson’s farm contains nine- 
ty aeres of well improved land, good farm 
buildings, ete. He and family are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Cliureh; in poli- 
ties, he is a Democrat 

JEHU G. D. MAXEY, farmer, P.O. 
Monnt Vernon, the youngest son of William 
Maxey (deceased), was born in Sumner 
County, Tenn., Mareh 16, 1814, and came 


and Mrs. Johnson have eight | 


| vember, 1823. 


| 
Mr. Holtsclaw | to this county with his parents in May, 1818, 


where he has since resided. T[ifty-two years 
of this time he has spent on the farm he now 
occupies, which is on the southeast quarter 
of Section 12. He attended a_ subscription 
school, the first m Jefferson County, in a log 
cabin, dirt floor, clapboard roof, with a log 
left out and with nothing in the opening for 
a window. He was married. January 12, 
1832, to Mary A. Bruce, a daughter of Azariah 
B. and Martha Bruce. They had but one 
child—James Henry—(deceased). Mr. Max- 
ey owns ld acres of land, and is engaged 
in farming and stock-raising. He is a 
worthy Methodist, of which church he has 
been a member since a boy, and has been a 
licensed exhorter in the church since 1541. 
He has been President of the Pioneer Asso- 
ciation of Jefferson County for the past 
twelve years. Mr. Maxey spent much of his 
time for twenty years in hunting. Has shot 
many a deer standing in his saddle; shot 
deer running !and his horse running also at 
full speed. 

THOMAS L. MOSS, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon. Among the more active, upright 
and highly respected citizens of Shiloh Pre- 
cinct who have, by their honesty, industry 
and indomitable energy, carved out a sue- 
cessful career, is Mr. Thomas L. Moss, 
whose name heads this sketch. He was born 
in Jefferson County, I11., on the 30th of No- 
His early life was spent on 
the farm, experiencing all of a pioneer’s life 
and receiving such an education as the log 
schoolhouses of the period afforded. — Arriv- 


| ing at his majority, he embarkel on his ca- 


reer in life as a farmer upon his own ac- 
count, with afarm of forty acres of unim- 
proved land. He still resides on the same 
farm, but by hard work and close economy. 
he has been able to make the necessary ini- 
provements and to add to it until now he 
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owns 1,000 acres of well improved land, 
upon which he has a large and commodious 
residence, which was erected from his own 
designs. He was married in this county, 
September 27, 1542, to Miss Sarah Brock, a 
native of Missouri, born June 7, 1824. Her 
parents, Tarlton F. and Susan (Antrobus) 
Brock, were natives of Virginia and early 
settlers of Missouri. She is the mother of 
the following children: Thaddens C., Ma- 
hala A., Rose, Lafayette B., Walter D., Ella 
and Elsah, all of whom are married except 
the youngest child, and are all residents of 
Jefferson County except Thaddeus C., who 
resides in Missouri. Since their marriage, 
Mr. and Mrs. Moss have been leading mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church; in 
polities, his sympathies are in accord with 
the views vf the Republican party, and he 
has held numerous offices of the county. 
Ransom Moss, his father, was a native of 
Virginia, where he was raised and educated, 
and where, when a young man, he removed 
to Tennessee, where he was married. He 
emigrated to Illinois and settled in Jefferson 
County in 1819, aud here engaged actively 
in farming to the time of his death, which 
occurred on the 2d of August, 1835. His 
first wife was Charlotte Clark, who bore him 
two children, a son now residing in Ashley, 
Ill., and a daughter, who married Hon. 
Washington Ewing, a native of Rensselaer 
County, Ky. He married for his second 
wife Anna Johnson (subject’s mother), a 
daughter of Rev. Lewis Johnson, an early 
settler of the county, who came in 1819. 
This union was blessed with eight children, 
of whom four are now living. Mrs. Moss is 
still living, and is the widow of James 
Latham, by whom she had one child, S. D. 
Latham, a resident of Mount Vernon. : 

HON. JOHN R. MOSS, farmer and breed- 


er of thoroughbred stock, P. O. Mount Ver- 
non, was born May 13, 1830, in Jefferson 
County, son of Ransom Moss (deceased). 
(See sketch of Thowas L. Moss.) Our sub- 
ject was educated in this county, and has 
made farming and stock-raising his oceupa- 
tion. His farm contains 250 acres of land, 
and his homestead is that which was first 
settled by ex-Gov. Zadok Casey, and is 
known as the Redbud Hill Stock Farm. In 
1879, Mr. Moss imported the first sheep 
ever brought to this county, at that time 
bringing them from Canada—four ewes and 
one buck of the Cotswold breed. He now is 
engaged in raising thoroughbred short-horn 
and Jersey cattle, Berkshire swine and Cots- 


wold sheep His son, Angus Moss, is also 


_ a breeder of thoroughbred cattle, having une 


of the finest herds of short-horn cattle in 
Southern Tilinois. January 30, 1853, Mr. 
Moss was united in imarriaye with Miss Par- 
melia C. Allen, daughter of Rev. George W. 
Allen (deceased), and grand-daughter of 
Rev. Rhodam Allen. This union has heen 
blessed with six children, viz., Angus, 
Hannah If., Adda M., Anna E., Harry C. 
and GraceS. October 10, 1861, My. Moss 
enlisted in the service of his country in 
Company C, Sixtieth IHinois Infantry, and 
was made Captain of the company. On ae- 
connt of physical disability, he was dis- 
charged in 1563, and was appointed Deputy 
Provost Marshal for the Eleventh District, 
and in this capacity served till the close of 
the war. Capt. Moss served in the Yhirty- 
first Genera] Assembly uf the Illinois Legis- 
lature, having been elected by the In- 
dependents, in 1878, but when neeces- 
sary co-operated with the Republicans, to 
which party he belongs, and has taken an 
active part in furthering the interests of the 
Republican party in this district. He is a 
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Royal Templar of Temperance and a strong 
Prohibitionist, and a prominent member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

J. H. PAYNE, merchant, Woodlawn, is a 
native of Jefferson County Ill., born Octo- 
ber 27, 1837, to Joseph and Harriet (Stan- 
ford) Payne, both natives of Tennessee, who 
emigrated from Smith County to Illinois, lo- 
cating in Jefferson County in 18385, where 
. they engaged in farming till the time of 
their death. They were the parents of seven 
children, of whom three are now living, viz., 
J. H., Essex and J. T. Our subject spent 
his early life at home, assisting to till the 
soil of his father’s farm, and during the win- 
ter months attending the common schools. 
Arriving at his majority, he embarked upon 
his career in life as a farmer, and continued 
the same uninterruptedly until 1874, when 
he engaged in the mercantile business, at 
which he is at present engaged, doing a large 
and thriving trade at the town of Weodlawn, 
and where he and his partner, Mr. Sharp, 
buy the most of the grain and general prod- 
uce of the surrounding country. He was 
married, on the 2d of November, 1862, to 
Miss Mary Webb, a native of the county and 
a danghter of Bennett Webb, a prominent 
farmer of the county. Mr. and Mrs. Payne 
are members, he of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh (South), and she of the Baptist 
Chureh. In polities, he is a Democrat. Like 
his partner, Mr. Payne is a self-made man, 
who depends upon his own resources for a 
livelihood. 

J. N. PETTIT, farmer, P. O. Mount Ver- 
non, was born in Crawford County, Penn., 
April 22, 1844, a son of Windsor and 
Ann Kliza (Burger) Pettit. The father was 
a native of Crawford County, Penn., and 
the mother of New York. The former is 
still living, but the mother died in this coun- 
ty March 27, 1882. Of the family there are 


t 


three sons and five daughters now living. 
Tn 1846, our subject’s parents came to Illi- 
nois, and ina few years after removed to 
Iowa, where subject received his education, 
There he also remained until August 15, 
1862, when he enlisted in Company I, 
Twenty-seventh Iowa Volunteer Infantry. 
A part of the Second Brigade of the Sevond 
Division of the Sixteenth Army Corps, Gen. 
A. J. Smith commanding. He was in the 
battles of Nashville, Red River expedition 
and others of less importanee. He was dis- 
chargod at the close of the war, after having 
been out three years, less six days. At the 
close of the war, he came to this county, 
where he has since given his attention to 
farming. He now owns a farm of forty- 
nine acres. Mr. Pettit was married, Febru- 
ary 14,1869, to Miss Eliza C. Johnson, a 
daughter of Thomas and Sarah (Frost) John- 
son, both of whom are now residents of this 
township. This union resulted in three chil- 
dren—Mary F., Charles A. and Thomas W. 
Our subject is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, and in polities is a Re- 
publican. 

SHERWOOD PIERCY, physician, Mount 
Vernon, was born in Greene County, II1., 
April 1, 1837, and is the son of Anderson and 
Catherine (Lasator) Piercy. He was a na- 
tive of Virginia, she of South Carolina, but 
died in this county at an advanced age. 
They were the parents of twelve children, six 
of whom are still living, our subject being 
the youngest of the six. In abont 1844, they 
came to this township, and here our subject 
was reared and educated. At about the age 
of twents-tive years, he began reading medi- 


' cine under Dr. Peavler, of Mount Vernon, 


and then with Drs. Green & Peavler, con- 
tinuing with them fer about four years. In 
1866, he began the practice of his profession 
in Belle Prairie City, Hamilton County, and 
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remained till 1879, when, on account of ill 
health, he had to leave, so purchased the 
present farm, but gives his attention to the 
practice of his profession and has built up a 
good business. He was married in August, 
1861, to Miss Mary F. Mangrum. She was 
born in Tennessee, but came to this county 
when small. Dr. and Mrs. Piercy have five 
children living and one dead, viz., Lovona 
E,, Lovina C,, John Anderson (deceased), W. 
Duff, Annie Jane’ and Cora Agnes. Dr. 
Piercy is a member of the Masonic frater- 
nity. He and wife are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In polities he 
is a Democrat. Dnring the civil war, he saw 
some active service, enlisting in 1561 in 
Company D, One Hundred and Tenth Ilh- 
nois Volunteer Infantry. 

JOHN A. REED, farmer, P. O. Wood- 
lawn, was born in Jefferson County, IIl., 
September 10, 1842. son of Bird and Emily 
(Piper) Reed. 
Tennessee, and came to this county in 1839, 
and died here—she September 24, 1872, he 
December 13, 1878. They were the parents 
of thirteen children, eleven of whom still 
survive. Our subject obtained his education 
in the common schools of this county, and 
his ocenpation has been various, but mostly 
that of farming and stock-dealing. His 
present farm contains eighty acres of land 
in a high state of cultivation. September 1, 
1863, he was first married to Miss Eliza E., 
youngest daughter of Isaae and Sophia 
Hicks. Mrs. Reed died September 23, 1852. 
Seven children were the result of this union, 
four of whom still survive. viz., Cora, Min- 
nie, Fannie and Joseph Carl. Mr. Reed was 
again married. He is a member of the In- 


dependent Order of Odd Fellows, being in-— 


ed 


itiated into the Marion Lodge June 7, 1875. 
Now is a member of Woodlawn Lodge, No. 
522 


aay 


They both were natives of, 


) 
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sented his lodge in the Grand Lodge. In 
politics, he is a Democrat, and has held var- 
ious township offices—Assessor, Collector, 
ete., and for years has been Chairman of the 
Democratic Central Committee of the town- 
ship. In 1861, he entered the service, Com- 
pany I, Sixty-eighth Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, Col. Taylor, and served in the Hast 
till discharged. 

LEWIS 8S. SEWARD, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born in Montgomery County, 
this State, April 28, 1545, and is a son of 
George C. Seward, of Montgomery County. 
Our subject was raised on the farm and edu- 
eated in the common schools; he has always 
been a farmer. His mother died when he 
was quite small, and he wus bronght here 
and raised by his grandparents. Mr. Seward 
was married, July 21, 1S78, to Margaret 
Frost, a daughter of Newton L. Frost, of 
this township. They have one child—Lill- 
ian—a bright little girl of four years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Seward are members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Mr. Seward owns 
eighty acres of valuable land. 

J. F. SHARP, merchant, Woodlawn, was 
born in Gibson County, Ind., October 19, 
1823, to Mieajah and Naney (Wright) Sharp, 
both of whom were natives of Maryland and 
early settlers of Kentucky, and afterward re- 
moved to Indiana, where they remained to 
the time of their death. He was a cabinet. 
maker, bat followed the oceupation of farm- 
ing during the principal part of his life. 
They were the parents of ten children, our 
subject being the only living child. 
reared and ednueated in his uative county, 
and, arriving at his majority there, engaged 


He was 


in farming until 1873, when he came to Dli- 
nois and located at Woodlawn, his present 
residence, and engaged in the mercantile 


business. Their stock comprises a general 


and has held all the offices and repre- : line of merchandise, and they do a $25,000 
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business annually. In connection with this 
business, the firm of Payne & Sharp do a 
general grain business and also handle rail- 
road ties. Mr. Sharp was married in Gib- 
son, Ind., October 25, 1847, to Miss Marga- 
ret A. Yerkers, a native of Pennsylvania; 
the result of this union is one child. He 
and wife are members of the Presbyterian 
Church. He is a member of the I. O. O. 
F., anda Republican politically. He is a 
self-made man in every respect, being left an 
orphan when quite young; he has by his hon- 
esty, industry and ecanomy, accumulated his 
property and the worthy name he bears. 
WILLIAM SIDES, blacksmith, Wood- 
lawn. The subject of this sketch was born 
in 1842 in Cape Girardeau Connty. Mo., son 
of Samuel and Margaret (Miller) Sides. He 
was a farmer, who was born in North Caro- 
lina, came to Cape Girardeau County, Mo., 
and then to Union County, IIl., where he 
died, She was a native of Cape Girardeau 
County, Mo., and died in Union County, II1. 
They were the parents of eight children, 
only two of whom are now living, viz., Sa- 
pora Ann, wife of Jacob Reynolds, and our 
subject. William Sides was left an orphan 
at nine years of age, and from that time he 
was thrown among strangers. He gained 
such an education as the circumstances would 
pennit, having the opportunities of attend- 
ing school but about six months. In early 
life, he worked on a farm, but when he grew 
older he commenced learning the black- 
smiths trade. Although still a boy, he 
wished to defend the stars and stripes when 
the rebellion broke out, so in June, 1862, 
he enlisted at Ashley, Ill, in the Sixteenth 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and partici- 
pated in numervus engagements, among which 
was the battle at Jonesville, Lee Co., Va., 
and there was taken prisoner, January 3, 
1864. For nearly fourteen months he snf- 


fered untold miseries in Southern prison 
pens, being at Belle Isle, Andersonville, Ga., 
Charleston, S. C., Florence, S. C., and final- 
ly Richmond, Va. At Charleston, they 
were put under fire while the Federals were 
shelling the city. February 14, 1865, he 
was exchanged, but was taken sick and laid 
in the hospital at Columbus, Ohio. Finally, 
when able, he returned to Ashley on fnr- 


| longh, and in June, 1865, rejoined his regi- 


ment. Angust 17, 1865, was mustered out 
at Nashville, Tenn. After returning to Ash- 
ley, he completed his trade of blacksmith, 
and remained there till June, 1867, when he 
came to Jefferson County, and in 1870 set- 
tled in Woodlawn, his baing the third fam- 
ily in the village. Mr. Sides has a large 
shop in Woodlawn, and is partner in the flour- 
ing mill-here. He deals in grain, agricult- 
ural implements, ete. Mr. Sides is a self- 
made man, and through his personal integ- 


xity has made a name respected and honored 


by his many acquaintances. His life has 
been one of activity, but his labor here has 
had its reward --coming here with only $2.59 
in money, and now having amassed a prop- 
erty of upward of $20,000. He is identified 
with the Republican party. March 18, 1866, 
near Ashley, he was married to Miss Nancy 
E. Eubank. She was born in Washington 
County, Ill, daughter of Spencer 3. and 
Sallie (White) Eubank. This union has re- 
sulted in seven children, viz., Adria Oscar, 
Samuel Wiley (deceased), Albert, Ollie, Adda 
and Edda, twins, and William, the youngest. 
Mrs. Sides is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

JOHN T. SMITH, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born in Sumner County, Tenn., 
November 2, 1827, and is a son of James 
Smith (deceased), a native of Clark County, 
Va.,who brought his family to this county in 
1829. Here our subject was brought up in 
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a thinly settled country, where there was 
plenty of game, shooting deer from their 
door. He attended a subscription school, 
taught in a log cabin, with slab seats and 
greased paper over a crack in the wall for a 
He married Polly, daughter of 
Green Casey, in 1867. They have two chil- 
dren—Kugene and Walter N. Mrs. Smith 
was born in this county; both are Method- 
ists. My. Smith was School Trustee for four 
years. He now owns 223 acres of land. 

J. C. TYLER, farmer, P. O. Mount Ver- 
hon, isa native of Jefferson County, II1., 
born on the 28th of March, 1829. His 
father, James H. Tyler, was a native of 
Sumner County, Tenn., and was one of the 
early settlers of this county. He died here 
in the spring of 1877, having been a resident 
of the county for about sixty years. His 
wife, Catherine (Casey) Tyler, is one of the 
oldest living settlers of the county. She was 
born December 15, 1809, and is the mother 
of five children, of whom two sons and one 
daughter are now living. Our subject was 
raised on a farm and edueated in the common 
schools. He is one of the successful farm- 
ers of Jefferson County, and is the owner of 
165 acres of good land. He was married, 
October 30, 1850, to Miss Martha H. Max. 
ey, who has borne him six children, all of 
whom are dead except [Ida M. Mr. Tyler is 
now serving his third term as Township 
Supervisor. He is a Republican in polities, 
an active member of the A., F. & A. M. and 
I. O. O. F., and, with his wife, unites with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

JOSEPH VY. WARD, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, is a native of Lawrence County, 
Ohio, and was born April 7, 1882. His 
father, William Ward (deceased), was a na- 


window. 


tive of Maryland and came to this county | 


with his family in 1844. Our subject at- 
tended the old-fashioned subscription school. 
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taught in a log cabin with split-pole seats, 
puncheon floor, a log out for window and a 
stick and clay chimney. He was married, 
November 4, 1552, to Nancy Hales, a 
daughter of Thomas Hales. They had seven 
children born to them, of whom five are liv- 
ing, viz., William T., James W., John H., 
Joseph M. and Hiram Ulysses. Mr. Ward 
was a soldier of Uncle Sam in the late war, 
in Company C, Sixticth Regiment [linois 
Volunteer Infantry, under Gen. Morgan and 
Col. Anderson. He served in this capacity 
for two years, and was Sergeant eighteen 
months in Company H, Virst United States 
Engineers. He was hurt at Chattanooga by 
a falling timber when assisting to erect a 
magazine He now draws a pension in con- 
sequence of said injury. Mr. Ward owns 
162 aeres of valuable land, and is engaged 
in farining and stock-raising. He isa Meth- 
odist and a Mason. For the past six years 
he has filled the office of Highway Commis- 
sioner. 

DR. J. H. WATSON, Woodlawn Among 
the able practitioners of Materia Medica in 
Shiloh Township is Dr. J. H. Watson, whose 
name heads this brief biography. Ho is a 
native of the county, born July 31, 1846, 
and is a son of John H. and Elizabeth M. 
(Rankin) Watsou. The father was a carpen- 
ter by occupation, and in his latter years 
gave his attention to the office of Justice of 
the Peace at Mount Vernon. He was a na- 
tive of Virginia, and son of Dr. Watson, a 
native of England, who first settled in Vir- 
ginia and afterward in Jefferson County, 
Hl. She,is a native of Tennessee and the 
mother of nine children, of whom seven are 
now living, our subject being the youngest 
child. He was reared and educated in the 
eity of Mount Vernon, and where he studied 
medicine with De. Green. He afterward at- 


' tended medical lectures in Cincinnati and St. 
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Louis, and graduated from the medical eol- 
lege of the latter place in 1880. He first 
began the practice of medicine in 1867 in 
Dunklin County, Mo. In 1868, he returned 
to his native county and located in Wood- 
lawn, where he has since remained, with the 
exception of two years spent in Colorado. 
He was married in Woodlawn in 1870, to 
Miss Melissa, daughter of William Wood, 
for whom the town of Woodlawn was named. 
This nnion has been blessed with the follow- 
ing children: Elizabeth Neva and Thomas 
Bertrand. The Doctor is an enterprising, 
public-spirited citizen, and is an honor to 
the profession to which he is devoted. He 
is a member of the A..F. & A. M., and a 
Democrat in politics. 

W. C. WEBB, farmer, P. O. Woodlawn, 
was born in Wilson County, Tenn., October 


27, 1880, son of Bennett and Martha (Hall) | 
They were natives of North Caro- | 


Webb. 
lina, but came to Tennessee when young, 
and in 1844 came to Jefferson County, Ill, 
where they died. Of their family of ten 
children, seven still survive. Our subject’s 
opportunities for an education were very 
limited. His occupation has always been 
that of farming. In January, 1872, he was 
married to Miss Mary Frost, daughter of 
Newton Frost and grand-daughter of Dr. 
Frost, an early setiler of the county. Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb have two children, viz., Wil- 
ford Bennett and Newton Eldridge. Mr. 
Webb's farm contains 320 acres, about 200 
in cultivation. For twenty years he has 
been an active member of the Baptist 
Church. He holds to the principles of the 
Democratic party, and has held different 
offices of the township. Mr. Webb is one of 
the successful farmers of Shiloh Township, 
and has made his success through his own 
efforts. 


WILLIAM WEATHERFORD, farmer, P. 
O. Woodlawn, was born in White County, 
Tenn., April 15, 1832, son of James and 
Rebecca Weatherford. natives of South Caro- 
lina, who came to this county in 1856 from 
Tennessee. _ She died when our subject was 
small, he March 5, 1875. Our subject was 
reared in Tennessee, and his life has been 
spent in different places and engaged in var- 
ious business pursuits. For a number of 
years he lived in Mount Vernon and in Col- 
orado, ete. in the fall of 1866, he bought 
his preseat farm in partnership with his 
brother, M. C. His brother died in 1876, 
and our subject has since purchased the en- 
tire farm of 240 acres. He did not remain 
on the farm all the time till 1880; now, how- 
ever, he gives his entire attention to it. Mr. 
Weatherford is not a member of any society, 
but is always ready to aid the furtherance of 
any good enterprise. In polities, he asso- 
ciates with the Republican party. 

JOHN N. WHITE, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born in Brown County, Ohio, 
June 11, 1831, to Warner and Elizabeth 
(Daniel) White. He was born in Virginia 
May 21, 1801, and was reared on a farm in 
his native State. Upon reaching his matur- 
ity, he removed to Brown County, Ohio, 
where he was married to the mother of our 
subject in 1831. For some time he was en- 
gaged at his trade of shoe-maker, but soon 
after marriage began farming, and has fol- 
lowed the same since. In the spring of 
1843, he emigrated with his family to this 
county and now resides on the farm on which he 
moved soon after coming to the county. In 
politics,, he is Republican, and for many 
years has been an active and liberal member 
of the Presbyterian Church. Heis the son 
of Warren White, a descendant of one of 
the Pilgrims who came in the Mayflower. The 
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mother of our subject, who also is still living, 
was born January 14, 1811, in Ohio, a 
daughter of Joseph Daniel, a native of Vir- 
ginia, who settled in Brown County, Ohio, 
when reaching manhood. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren White six children were born, five 
of whom still survive, viz., onr snbject, Will- 
tam, Sarah (widow of Charles H. Maxey), 
Robert and James. Our subject remained 
on the farm till about 1$49, when he began 
working at the carpenter’s trade, and has fol- 
lowed the same for many years since. In 
185+, he was married to Miss Eliza H. Max- 
ey, who was born in Jefferson County in 
1837, and is the mother of two children— 
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Warner N. and Lora E. In January, 1862, 
he enlisted in Company H, First [linois 
Cavalry, under command of Capt. Noleman, 
of Centralia. In July of the same year, he 
was mustered out. In August, 1862, he 
again enlisted in Company B, One Hundred 
and Tenth Llinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
served in that tillin the spring of 1863, when 
he was mustered out. While in the service, 
he received a wonnd in the ankle while mak- 
ing a charge, from the effects of which he still 
suffers. After retnrning from the service, 
he again engaged at his trade, but in 1876 
began farming, at which occupation he is now 


engaged. In polities, he is a Republican. 
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WILLIAM T. ADAMS, farmer, P. O. Blu- 
ford. This gentleman is one ot those self: 
made, energetic men who have worked their 
way up in the world by hard work and perse- 
veranee. He was born June 22, 1826, in this 
county. Ilis father, Willonghby W. Adanis, 
was a native of North Carolina and reared in 


Alabama, who died in Jefferson County, IIL, 


where he was classed ameng the most highly - 


respected citizens. The mother of our subject 
was Jane (Tunstel) Adams, a native of Ken- 
tucky, who diced in this county, Our subject 
was educated in the common schools of Jetter- 
son Connty, and there married Harriet A. 
Wright, born April 15, 1832, in Kentueky, 
daughter of Robert 8. Wright, a native of that 
State. Her mother, Rachel Davis, was also a 
native of Kentucky. This union was hlessed 
with twelve children, of whom eight are now 
living—Robert W., born July 12,1852 ; George 
W. born November 1, 1854; Lydia I, born 
November +, 1856 (wife of William Nation, and 


| adopted, Minna M., born May 17, 1878. 


the mother of four children—Oliver R., Lula 
L., Julia A., Lizzie B., deceased, Thomas J., 
born May 24, 1859; Charles [I., born May 7, 
1863; John Q.. born July 31, 1865; Naney 
M., born January 7, 1868; Jacob D., born No- 
vember 31, 1873. Mrs. Adams is a member of 
the Christian Chureh, and has one little girl 
Mr. 
Adams has a farm of 320 acres. In politics, 
he is a Democrat. 

CHRISTOPHER BROOKMAN, farmer, P. 
O. Pigeon, was born in Pulaski County, Va. 
The records were burned when he was quite 
small, and the date of his birth is not certainly 
known. THe was brought by his parents to 
Clinton County, IIL, in infancy, and to this 
county when about twelve years old, where he 
has sinee lived. Married, in 1858, Rosetta 
Sledge, by whom he had six children, five liv- 
ing—John F., David, William L., Minnie and 
Lillie. He owns 166 acres of land, and is 
engaged in farming and stock-raising. He 
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served in the late war, Company C., Highth 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry. one year, and par- 
ticipated in the charge at Mobile. 

LEONARD W. BRUCK, farmer, P. O. Mar- 
low, the pioneer of Webber Township, was 
born in Wilson County, Tenn., March 13, 1819, 
and is a son of Azariah Bruce (deceased), a 
native of Virginia, who brought his family to 
this county in 1826. Our subject attended 
school in a log cabin, sat on a split, and wrote 
on a slab, supported on pins in the wall. The 
cabin had no floor except “mother earth,’ and 
the window was the aperture made by remov- 
ing a log. In 1850, he married Caroline, 
daughter of James Bridges. They had nine 
children, eight living—Mary, Rebecca, Adda, 
Roland, Hardy, Nannie, Ellen and Peter. Mr. 
Bruce owns 200 aeres of valuable land. Is a 
member of the Masonic fraternity. 

JESSE J. CLARK, farmer, P. O. Pigeon, 
was born born in Robertson County, Tenn., 
May 28, 1828, and is a son of Jesse Clark 
(deceased), a native of Virginia. Our subject 
was brought up on the farm, and has always 
been a farmer. Came to this county in 1856. 
Married, December 27, 1855, to Fannie Winters, 
by whom he has had eight children, six living— 
Mollie, Fredonia, Wade, Naunie, Della and Mer- 
tie. Mr. Clark owns ninety-eight acres of land. 
Is a member of the Baptist Chureh. 

JOSEPH F, CLARK, farmer, P. O. Pigeon, 
was born in Robertson County, Tenn., Septem- 
ber 8, 1831, and is a son of Jesse Clark (de- 
ceased). Came to this county in 1856. Was 
married, February 26, 1857, to Sarah Smith, by 
whom he had nine children, seven living— 
Florence, Ardelia C., Edith, Cora, Lillie, George 
and Thomas. Is a member of the Baptist 
Church. Owns seventy-seven and a balf acres 
of land on Section 32. 

ANDREW J. COOK, stock-raiser, P. O. 
Pigeon, was born in Germany February 28, 1851. 
His father, Henry Cook, bronght his family to 
America in 1858, and loeated in St. Louis. 


Mr. Cook came to this county in 1860. He 
married Alice Stonemetz in December, 1873. 
They had three children—Ola (deceased), Dena 
(deceased), and Nellie ; the latter is six years 
old. Mr. Cook is extensively engaged in 
breeding short-horn cattle, and has one of the 
finest, if not the finest, herd of cattle in Southern 
Illinois. His bull weighs 2,000 ponnds, and is 
four years old. Ile owns 180 acres of fine, 
well-improved land. We began life fifteen 
years ago withont a dollar. His fine cattle and 
extensive improvements show that he has been 
eminently successful. He is a hard worker 
and very industrious. 

WILLIAM P. DAVIS, farmer, P. O. Tilford, 
is a native of Surry County, N. C., and was 
born May 11,1827. His father, Reece Davis, 
deceased, was also a native of Surry County, 
aad brought his family to this county in 1849, 
where he died in 1854. Our snbject attended 
a subscription school in a log cabin with a dirt 
floor, and sat upon a split-pole bench. His 
mother’s maiden name was Patsy Harris. She 
still resides in this township, and is eighty-five 
years old. Mr. Davis was married, February 
I4, 1864, to Margaret Dagg, daughter of James 
Dagg, deceased, a native of Ireland. They had 
seven children, five living—Mary F., Martha J., 
Theodosia, Lucinda and William R. Mr. Davis 
owns 157 acres of land, and is engaged in 
farming and stock-raising. The family are 
Baptists. 

WILLIAM B. DULANY, farmer and 
teacher, P.O. Tilford, is a nativeof Van Buren 
County, Tenn., and was born November 28, 
1849. His father, John P. Dulany, resides at 
Black Oak Ridge, this county. The family 
eame to this county in 1867. Our subject was 
educated at Ewing College, Franklin Co., IIl., 
and has taught school for the past eleven win- 
ters, and farmed during the summers. He 
married Martha A. Bruce September 25, 1873. 
She is a daughter of 8. VY. Bruce, of Mount 
Vernon Township. They have had four chil- 
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dren, three living—Kdith B., Silas F. and Ina. 
Mr. Dulany owns 100 aeres of land, and makes 
the raising of fine horses a speeialty—the Nor- 
man stock. Jle held the office of Assessor 
two terms. Is a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity. 

BRITTEN D. ESM.AN, merehant and farmer, 
P. O. Tilford, was born in Monroe County, 
Tenn., July 20, 1847, and is a son of Wilham 
Ksman, deeeased, who brought his family to 
this county in 1858. Onur subject preached 
regularly in the Baptist Chureh for ten years 
in this eounty. In June, 1883, he engaged in 
the mereantile business at Bluford, and has 
built up a good trade in general merchandising. 
He also carries on the farm. He married Cyn- 
thia Patterson February 28, 1869. Five ehil- 
dren were the fruit of this union, four of whom 
are living—Rosa I., Mary J. Ida F. and 
Anne. 

SAMUEL H. HILLIARD, physician, Pigeon, 
was born in Tensas Parish, La., January 10, 
1851. Lis father, John D, Hilliard, is a native 
of New Iampshire, and resides in Carlyle, 11. 
Our subject was edneated in Washington Semi- 
nary, at Riehview, Ill. He graduated from the 
Medical Institute, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in Mareh, 
1877. He eame to this eounty in 1877, soon 
after graduation, and has built up a large and 
remunerative practice. Was married in 1879 
to Miss Florenee, daughter of Josepii F. Clark, 
of Farrington Township, this county. The 
Doctor owns 40 acres of land and is a mem- 
ber of the Masonie fraternity. 

LANSON K. LATRD, farmer, P. O. Tilford, 
was born in Athens County, Ohio, September 
28, 18-44, and is ason of John Laird (deceased), 
a native of Greene County, Penn, Mr. Laird 
was a soldicr for Unele Sam in the Jate war, in 
Company G, Ninety-second Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and participated in the battles of Chick- 
amauga, Mission Ridge, Hoover's Gap, Wilder- 
ness, Ft. Sumterand others. He came to Eifing- 
ham County, TL, in 1866, and to Texas in 1869, 
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traveling through Texas, Indian Territory and 
Kansas until 1874, when he came to Douglas 
County, Tl., and in 1881 he came to this coun- 
ty. Ue was married, September +4, 1868, to 
Miss Hettie Wintering, who died about eight 
months later. On the 30th of July, 1879, he 
married Mrs. Mary Evinger, a daughter of 
John Woods. She had threé children by her 
first husband, viz.: Emma, Rosa and Kura F. 
Evinger. Mr. L. owns 120 aeres of land. Is 
a Mason. 

LORENZO M. LIVESAY, deeeased, was 
born in Tennessee October 9, 1825. Ile eame 
to this eonnty in the fall of 1856, where he 
died June 6, 1876. He was twice married— 
the first time to Margaret J. Thompson, Octo- 
ber 22, 1845. By her he had twelve ehildren, 
but four of whom are living—Mary C., Ephraim 
J., Elizabeth P. and Lafayette 8. Mrs. L. died 
Oetober 28, 1868, and on the 16th of May, 
1869, he mmuried Sarah 8. Lane, daughter of 
Henry Lane (deeeased). She was born mm Cald- 
well County, Ky., and came with her parents 
to Clinton County, Tl, in 1840. Mr. Livesay 
was a faithtul Methodist, and a useful, honest 
man, 

ABRAM MARLOW, farmer, ?. O. Marlow, 
was born in Wilson County, Tenn., September 
8, 1822, and is a son of James Marlow (de- 
ceased), a native of Virginia, who brought his 
family to this county in 1828, and settled on 
Bulloek’s Prairie, four miles west of Mt. Ver- 
non. Mr. Marlow attended a subseription 
school in a log eabin, with stick chimney, and 
sat on a split pole, with pins in for legs. When 
the Marlows settled here, there were many deer, 
turkeys, wolves, wild cats, and a few bears and 
panthers here. Our subject was married, in 
1842, to Elvira, daughter of Burrel Warren 
(deceased). They had eleven ehildren, seven 
living—Winfield §., Millard ¥., Sarah A., A. 
Lineoln, Lueretia J., Hiram P, and Cora. Mr. 
Marlow was Justice of the Peace fifteen years, 
Supervisor three years, Postmaster at Marlow 
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one year, and is Notary Public. Member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and Masonic 
fraternity. 


SAMUEL G. MARTIN, farmer, P. O. Til- , 


ford, is a native of Bedford County, Tenn., born 
November 24, 1838, and is a son of Asa Mar- 
tin (deceased), a native of North Carolina. My. 
Martin came to this county in 1854. He was 
a soldier in the late war, in Company B. One 
Hundred and Tenth Mlinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, United States Army, nearly three years, 
participating in the battles of Mission Ridge, 


Chickamanga, all through the Atlanta cam- | 


piign, with Sherman to the sea, and back 
through the Carolinas, and lastly participated 
in the battle of Bentonville, N. C. He was 
married, January 16, 1862, to Mary Schanck, 
by whom he had seven children, four living— 
Alcora [., Ina L., Willard W. and Otto C. Mrs. 
Martin died December 3, 1876, and he again 
married. April 11, 1879, to Mrs. Hester A. Gib- 
son (maiden name Buronghs). By her he has 
two children—Mareus and Ruby (twins). She 
had five children by her first husband—Adda 
J. (deceased), Mary, Laura M., Margaret and 
Ettie. Mr. Martin owns 120 acres of land. 


JAMES C. MAXEY, farmer and stoek- ' 


raiser, P. O. Pigeon, was born in Shiloh Town- 
ship, this connty, June 14, 1827. He was 
bronght up on the farm, and received his edu- 
cation ina subscription school in a log cabin. 
He married Nancy J. Moss October 31, 1850. 
Her father, Ransom Moss (deceased) is of the 
large tribe of Mosses (or as some spell it, 
Morse), whose ancestral lineage can be traced 
back several hundred years. Ransom Moss 
came from Virginia to this county about the 
year 1818, and settled among the Indians and 
wild animals. 
county, and is eighty-five years old, the oldest 
lady member of the Pioneer Society of this 
eounty. My. and Mrs. Maxey have had eight 
children, seven living—Jobn R., Walter S., Os- 
ear 8., Albion F., Henry B., Lillie B. and Ran- 


Mrs. Moss still resides in this 


son M. One son, Oliver W., died at the age of 
nineteen years. Mr. Maxey owns 120 acres of 
valuable jland, and resides on Seetion 2. His 
father, Henry B. Maxey (deceased), was a na- 
tive of Wilson County. Tenn., and a pioneer of 
this connty, having settled here in 1818. Ue 
was a mason hy trade, and when away bnild- 
ing chimneys his wife often had to throw ven- 
ison to the wolves and bears to prevent their 
breaking into the cabin. She was a brave 
woman. On returning late one night he feigned 
to frighten her by disguising his voice, but she 
was equal to the emergency, and took the gun 
down and made ready to shoot as she opened 
the door at his command, whereupon he ‘ran 
around the house, holloaing, “ Don’t shoot, 
Peggy, it’s me.” 

HARVEY M. MAXEY, farmer and mer- 
chant, P. O. Pigeon, was born in this county 
March 26, 1840, and is a brother of James C. 
Maxey, of this township (see his biography). 
Mr. Maxey received a common school educa- 
tion. He taught school about four years, and 
clerked in different stores in Mt. Vernon sev- 
eral years, but has also carried on his farm. 
For the past year, he has been selling goods at 
Keen Station. Tis oldest son, Albion T., su- 
perintends the farm, of which there are over 
200 aeres (but in different tracts). Mr. M. 
married, October 24, 186+, Elizabeth Rook, by 
whom he had seven children. six living—Albion 
T., Frederick N., Harry R.. Edward B., Orvil 
and Clarence. 

THOMAS F. MOORE, stock-dealer, P. O. 
Tilford, was born in MeMinn County, Tenn., 
April 10, 1839, and is a son of Alexander 
Moore, of Pendleton Township, who bronght 
his family to Jefferson County in 1840. Onr 
subject spent his boyhood days on his father’s 
farm. and received a limited education. As a 
business man Mr. Moore has been eminently 
suecessful, although at first everything seemed 
dark. At the age of nineteen years, he engaged 
in the mereantile business at Lynchburg, in this 
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county, but soon afterward failed ; and when he | 


was mnarried he “ was not worth anything.” He 
then began to raise stock, which suited his dis- 
position. He has since been prospered be- 
yond his most sanguine expectations, until at 
present he owns about 2,500 acres of land, be- 
sides a large general store at Bluford. Ue also 
deals very extensively in poultry and produce 
as well asin stock. Mr. Moore owns also a 
first-class flouring mill at Opdyke, in this 
county. But few men in Southern Illinois 
handle as much money as does Mr. Moore. 
was married, February 7, 1863, to Catherine, 
danghter of William Serivner. They have had 
ten children, eight living—William N., Mollie, 
Margaret, Thomas I’, Lydia, Alexander, Oliver 
R.oand Cora. Mr. Moore held the oftice of 
Colleetor two terms, and is the present Super- 
visor of Webber Township. He is a stoek- 
holder in the Jefferson County Agricultural So- 
ciety, a member of the Masonic fraternity, and 
of the Baptist Church. 

ALEXANDER MOORK, Jr., farmer, P. O. 
Tilford, was born in this county, September 14, 
1543, and is a son of Thomas Moore (deceased), 
anative of Tennessee. Mr. Moore was brought 
up on the farm, and has always been a farmer. 
In January, 1865, he married Nancy Davis, by 
whom he has seven children—William T., Mar- 
tha, Annie, Mary, Ford, Freddie and Riley. 
Mr. Moore owns 120 acres of land, and is en- 
gaged in raising and dealing in stock as well as 
farming. 

WILLIAM A. NATION, teacher and Justice 
ofthe Peace, Tilford, is a native of Hamilton 
County, [l., born November 30, 1852, and is a 
son of John ll. Nation, of Wamilton County. 
Mr, Nation received a common school educa- 
tion, but isa self-made man. For the past 
eleven years he has been engaged in teaching. 
Ile owns forty acres of land where he resides 
on Section 34. Is the present Justice of the 
Peace for Webber Township. He was mar- 
ried, August 15, 1573, to Lydia F., daughter of 
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William T, Adams, of this township. They 
nad four children, three living, viz.: Oliver R., 
Lula L. and Julia A. 

JOSEPIT H. NEWTON, physician, Marlow, 
was born in Robertson County, Tenn., Septem- 
ber 9, 1837, und is a son of Anderson Newton 
(deceased), a native of Orange County, N. C., 
who emigrated with his parents to Tennessee in 
1815, and brought his family to this county in 
1852, where he died in 1862. Our subject was 
brought up on the farm, and received a com- 
mon school education; but most of his educa- 
tion was obtained at home ina chimney corner. 
He began the practice of medicine in 1864, in 
Hamilton County, UL, and came to this county 
in 1866, and has built up a large practiee. He 
was married in 1864, to Lovina, daughter of 
George Starner. They have had nine children, 
six living—Eva C., Alluna, Ann, Walter IL, 
Kate und Leda. The Doctor is an Odd Fel- 
low. 

OSCAR J, PULLIAM, farmer, P. O. Til- 
ford, was born in St. Clair County, Tl, Septem- 
| ber 28, 1854, and is a son of Richard C. Pull- 

iam (deceased), a native of the same county. 

Mr. Pulliam was brought up and educated in 
Belleville, in his native county. He followed 
| railroading for eight years, and for the past five 
years has been farming in this county, where 
he came in 1878. We married Miss Adda J. 
Gibson September 25, 1880, but she died the 
following November. Our subject's mother, 
his two sisters and a brother reside with him 
‘on the homestead, of which there are eighty 
Mr. P. is a Baptist, as also are his 
mother and elder sister. The father died De- 
cember 12, 1872. We was also a consistent 
Baptist. 

WILLIAM STONK, farmer, P. O. Opdyke, 
was born in Dearborn County, Ind., January 
22. 1843, son of Orman Stone (deceased). 
Caine to White County, IIL, in 1868, and to 
this county in 1873. Married Melvina Jacobs, 
by whom he had two children, one living— 


acres, 
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Frank. Mys. Stone died in 1863, and he mar- 
ried, February 13, 1865, Mary M. Dosher, by 
whom he had three children, two living—War- 
ren H. and Bertha L. Mr. Stone owns 210 
acres of land; isa member of the Christian 
Church. 

THOMAS 8S. VOYLES, farmer, P. O. Pig- 
eon, was born in Hall County, Ga., February 
20, 1832, and is a son of David Voyles, who 
emigrated to Greene County, IIL, several years 
ago. He now resides with his son, and is nine- 
ty-six years old. Our snbject was married, 
July 5, 1860, to Minerva A., daughter 
George W. Hunter (deceased). 
ten children; nine of these are living—Thomas 
A., James M., Calloway H., Harriet E.. Mary 
Ay sarah By Willie Mr 
H. Mr. V. brought his family to this county 
in 1878. He owns 160 acres of land; 
member of the United Brethren Church. 

LEWIS C. WORK, farmer, P. O. Tilford, 
was born in Brown County, Ohio, February 11, 
1826, and is 2 son of William Work, of Obio, 
and a native of the same county. 


Amanda J. and John | 


is a | 


Mr. Work 


| vember 
of | 
They have had | 


_ the raising of fine stock. 


was brought up ona farm, but learned the 
earpenter’s trade, at which he worked ‘ nine 
years in Middletown, Ohio. He came to this 
county in 1875. Married Caroline Lysher, by 
whom he had seven children—Marnelvia (de- 
ceased), Annie, Francis M., Mary, William L., 
Benjamin L. and Joseph H. Mr. Work owns 
160 acres here and 40 acres in Richland Coun- 
ty, Fl. 

ROBERT 8. YOUNG, farmer, P. O, Pigeon, 
is a native of this township, and was born No- 
14, 1858. His father, Robert 8. 
Young (deceased), was an early settler of this 
county. There were ten children in the fa- 
ther’s family, of whom the following are living : 
William L., Mary, Lucy, James B., Robert 8S. 
and Nannie H. Their mother’s maiden name 
was Rachel Brown. Our subject owns an nn- 
divided third of the homestead, which consists 
of 240 acres. He is paying some attention to 
He has been Assess- 
or two terms. Is a member of the United 
Brethren Church. 
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R. B. BALTZELL, farmer, P. O. Dix, was 
born in Jefferson County, Ill, February 4, 
1845, to @. J. and Nancy A. (Bryan) Baltzell. 
He was born in Ohio, she in Virginia. They’ 
were married in Missouri, and moved to Mount | 
Vernon, Ill, about 1842, where he probably 
manufaetured the first hat manufactured in the 
county. They afterward moved near to Walnut 
Hill, where our subject was born, and where 
his mother died of the cholera, in August, 
1853. lle afterward moved to Centralia, where 
he still resides. Our subject then was mostly 
reared and edueated in Centralia, and engaged 
in different business ventures till Mareh, 1874 


when he came to his present farm. He had 
been engaged in the dry goods business, photo- 
graphing, farming, ete. He bought his farm of 
| ninety acres from M. C. Kell, and is the one 
first settled by Thomas Kell, and the old store 
building still stands in which were sold the first 
goods from this part of Jefferson County. May 
20, 1864, onr subject entered the service of his 
country, in Company E, One Hundred and 
Thirty-sixth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
did station duty at Columbus, Ky., and St. 
Lonis, Mo., until mustered ont, October 22, 
1864. December 24, 1867, he was married, in 
Centralia, to Miss Mary J. Croe. She was 
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born in Ohio, but was left an orphan, almost 
in infancy, her parents dying in 1853. Mr. and 
Mrs. Baltzell have six children, viz. : 
W., Bertha A., Blanehe A., Silas L., Raleigh 
C. and baby. He is a member of the 1. O. O. 
F., Walnut Hill Lodge, No. 710, and holds the 
oflice of Warden. In polities, he is a Repub- 
lican. 

S. B. BOGAN, M. D., physician, Dix. The 
subject of this sketch was born in Grand 
Prairie Township, Jefferson Co., Ill., January 
24, 1853, and is the son of Henry M. and 
Hlizabeth (Casey) Bogan. He is a native of 
Virginia, and brother of John S. Bogan, whose 


sketch appears in this work. Sheis a daughter | 


of Samuel Casey. Our subject is one of a 


family of six children, all of whom are still liv- | 


ing. His early life was spent in assisting to 
till the soil on the old home farm. At the age 
of eighteen years, he was sent to Irving Col- 
lege, where he remained for two years; he 
then went to Columbia College, Washington, 
1). C., where he took the degree of B.S. He 
then attended medical lectures at the same in- 
stitution, and ‘graduated with honor in the 
medical department. In 1876, the Doctor, wish- 
ing to remain in his native county, located at 
Woodlawn, and began the practice of his pro- 
fession. Here he was very successful, bnt, in 
1880, he decided to change his location to 
Rome, where he now resides, and has built up 
a good practice in his new ficld. September J, 
1880, he was married to Miss Louisa Cascy, a 
native of this county, and daughter of Robert 
Casey, of Rome, The result of this union is 
one child—Pearl Irene. Dr. Bogan is a mem- 
ber of the Rome Lodge, No. 721, A. I. & A. 
M., and also the W. H. Hubbard R. A. Chapter 
of Mount Vernon. In polities, he is a Demo- 
erat, having followed in the footsteps of his 
ancestors. 

W. A. BOGGS, farmer, P. O. Dix, was born 
in Marion County, Il, Jannary 21, 1833, to8. A. 
and Martha (Kell) Boggs. He was born in 


George | 
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North Carolina in 1801; she in South Carolina 
about 1808. They were married in North Car- 
olina, and came to Hlinois in 1826, settling in 
Marion County within one-quarter mile of the 
Jefferson County line. Both died in that 
county—she in 1856, he ia 1873. His oceupa- 
tion had always been that of farming and stock- 
raising, and at the time of his death owned 
about 700 acres of land which he had pnr- 
chased from the Government, and was well 
known in Marion Connty asa good business 
man and stock-dealer. In early life he was a 
Whig in politics, but in later years was a Re- 
publican. He enlisted in the Black Hawk war, 
but it closed before the company got into the 
field For many years he was a prominent 
member of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
contributing largely toward the construction 
and maintenance of houses of worship, and for 
over twenty years was Treasurer of the church, 
Tle was the father of fifteen children, there be- 
ing a triplet of sons who died in mfancy, Of 
the fifteen only three now survive—William 
A., Hugh, and Mrs. Sarah Telford. Our snb- 
, jeet was reared in Marion County, and had the 
advantages of good common schools. lis oc- 
cupation has always been that of farming. In 
1855, he came to his present farm, whieh con- 
tains 150 acres, ten of which are in orchards. 
October 16,1852, he was married, in Perry 
County, Ill, to Miss Sarah Kk. McMillan, a na- 
tive of that county, and daughter of James S. 
MeMillan. This union has been blest with 
seven children, viz.: James <A.; Jane, wife of 
Franklin Campbell; Margaret, wife of John 
Hayes; Lora (deceased), wife of Elmer Hayes; 
Lucy, wife of D. Norfleet; Charles and Ada, 
He and family are embers of the church, and 
all but one son of the U. Pb. Church. He is an 
ardent worker in the Sunday school cause. In 
politics, he is a Republican, and has always 
taken an active part on political questions, and 
has held various township offices. 
JOSEPH BOLKES, farmer, P. O. Walnut 
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Hill, was born in Indiana September 27, 1541, to 
Hugh and Lethe (Reed) Boles. He was of 
Irish parentage, and was either born in Ireland 
or soon after his parents came to America. 
She was of English parents, and is still living. 
He died in this county. Of their family of 
children, five are still living, and by her second 
marriage she has one child. Our snbject was 
reared ona farm and mostly in this county, 
and also educated here. Jn 1861, he enlisted in 
Company F, Forty-ninth Dlinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, Capt. Jones, Col. Morrison, but served 
only for about eighteen months, when he was 
discharged on account of disability, he having 
contracted rheumatism in the service. In the 
spring of 1865, he was married to Miss Harriet 
Breeze, daughter of Owen Breeze, of Centralia, 
a retired farmer. This union has heen blest 
with six children, viz.: Alice, Owen, Otto, Em- 
met, and the twins, Maud and Mabel. In 1867, 
they moved to their present farm, which con- 
tains 336 acres, and in high state of cultivation, 
and on which he raises stock and grain. Heis 
a member of Walnut Hill Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
No. 710. In polities, he is a Republican, 
and wife are members of the Christian Church. 

M. D. BRUCE, farmer, P. O. Dix, was born 
in Wilson County, Tenn., March 19, 1812, to 
Azariah and Patsy (Keeling) Bruce, natives of 
Virginia, he the son of Michael Bruce, a native 
of Seotland. In Virginia, Azariah Bruce was 
married to the mother of our subject, and in 
1801 emigrated to Tennessee. During his res- 
idence in Tennessee, he enlisted in the army, 
serving in the war of 1812, heing at the battle 
of New Orleans. In 1523, he emigrated to 
Jefferson County, Ill., and continued to follow 
his chosen profession of farming, taking quite 
a pride in keeping his farm in perfect order. 
He died in this county about 1854, his wife 
having died a short time before. He had 
passed his seventy-seventh year of age, and had 
served a number of terms as County Comunis- 
sioner. He was the father of thirteen children, 


He > 


eight of whom still survive, six residing in this 


county. Our subject has resided in this county 
since 1823, and received his education in the 
early schools of the county. He served during 
the Black Hawk war, and also in the Mexican 
war. During the latter, he was engaged in the 
battles of Cerro Gordo and Vera Cruz. Jan- 
nary 12, 1838, he settled on his present farm of 
100 acres. He entered land from the Govern- 
ment at $1.25 per acre. February 13, 1834, he 
was married to Jane Brown, a native of Smith 
County, Tenn., and daughter of James and Sally 
(Clayborn) Brown, natives of South Carolina. 
He died in Tennessee 2 short time hefore the 
birth of Mrs. Bruce. About 1828 or 1830, 
Mrs. Brown moved to this county, and died 
about 1854. Mr. and Mrs. Bruce have had ten 
children, six of whom are still living—Francis 
M. (deceased), Charlotte, Sally (deceased), 
Martha A., James D., Malissa, Mary (de- 
ceased), Samantha (deceased), Alice and Aza- 
riah. For many years he and wife have been 
members of the Christian order. He is a 
member of the I. O. O. F., Rome Lodge, No, 
394, and has represented his.lodge in the 
Grand Lodge. In politics, he is a Democrat, 
and takes an active part toward securing the 
success of his party. 

Ss. W. CARPENTER, miller, Dix, was born 
in Knox County, Ky., January 5, 1812, son of 
Benjamin and Melea (Shook) Carpenter. Her 
father, William Shook, was a native of Ger- 
many, and her mother an Englishwoman. 
Both died in Bedford County, Tenn. Our 
subject's father was engaged in boating on the 
Mississippi River at the time of his death, but 
his family resided in Indiana at the time. [is 
widow then removed to Tenuessee with her 
family to her people, where they resided until 
January, 1830, when they came to Jefferson 
County, where she died. She was the mother 
of seven children, only two of whom still sur- 
vive—our subject and Jesse W., now of Texas. 
Our subject has made this county his home 
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since 1830. Till about 1860, he had given his 
entire atuention to farming. He then, in part- 
nership with his son, William R., purchased 
their present mill, which they have run to do 
custom grinding. He also hasa farm of sev- 
enty-seven acres, which he oversees. Mareh 7, 
1833, he was married to Lucinda QO. Stoekton. 
She was born in [linois, daughter of Robert 
and Phoebe Stockton. Twelve children have 
been born to Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter, nine of 
whom still survive—Pheebe C. (Maxey), Will- 
iam R., Robert W., Margaret (Spiller), Mary 
L. (Frost), Jemima M. (Beagle), Sarah T, (Will- 
iams), Helen M. (Metzenthin) and Isane D. 
Mr. 
Methodist Episeopal Chureh, and be has been 
since he was sixteen years of age. In politics, 
he is Demoeratic, and for about forty years has 
acted as Justice of the Peace. For eight 
years he was Associate Justice of the county. 
He is one of the few survivors of the Blaek 
Hawk war. 


ISAAC CASEY (deceased) was born in 


Tennessee Mareh 25, 1811,to Abraham and | 


Naney (Baker) Casey. He was bronght to 
this county at an early date, and was mostly 
reared and edueated here. His oceupation was 
always that of farmer. October 31, 1833, he 
was married to Tabitha White, present wife of 
James C. Baldridge. In 1835, he bought a 
farm in Grand Prairie Township, where be 
resided till time of death, November 23, 18-40. 
He was the father of three ehildren—Martha 
A. (dleeeased), wife of George Davis; Mary A., 
wife of E. S. Noleman; and Robert F. Mr. 
Casey volunteered from Mt Vernon during the 
Black Hawk war, and was at Kellogg's Grove 
when so many were decoyed from the fort and 
killed. We helped to keep wet blankets on the 
fort. so that the Indians could not fire it. Mr. 
Casey was an energetic and successfal business 
man. In polities, he was Democratic, and he- 
fore death was a professor of religion. 

RK. F. CASHY, merchant, Dix. was born in 


and Mrs. Carpenter are members of the | 


| Jetferson County, Ill, August 17, 1838, and is 
the son of Isaac 5S. Casey (deceased), whose 
sketch appears in this work. Through the 
death of his father, our subject was left an or- 
phan at an early age, but resided with his 
mother—who subsequently married Mr. J. C. 
Baldridge, of Grand Prairie—till he was six- 
teen years of age. [le then embarked in life 
on his own aceonnt, engaging for the first year 
as a farm hand, at $6 per month. A month 
before the year was ont, he decided to attend 
school, so bought off his time by paying $10 
to his employer. In this way he sueeceded in 
obtaining a good business edueation, working 
and then studying, attending one year at Me- 
Kendree College, at Lebanon, [I], From 1859 
till 1865, he was engaged in dealing in stock. 
In 1866, he embarked in the mereantile busi- 
ness in Rome, but remained in that only till 
1868, when he again began in farming and 
stock dealing. In 1876, he again sold his farm, 
and has sinee been doing a prosperous busi- 
ness as a general merehant in Rome. He ear- 
ries a general stock of merchandise, valued at 
about $3,000, with annual sales of about $10,- 
000 to $12,000, and also has a farm of eighty 
acres near Rome, on which he keeps stoek, 
raises grain, ete. June 1-4, 1860, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary E., second daughter of 
Hiram Milburn. She born in Gibson 
County, Ind., but, when about six weeks of 
age, was brought to this county by her parents. 
Mr. and Mrs. Casey have three children living, 
Lonie, wife of Dr. 8. B. Bogan; Irene 
Rose and Mary F. He and wife are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh South. In 
politics, he is a Democrat, and has held many 
of the local offices. IIe is » member of the A., 
WO & A. M., Rome Lodge, No. 721, and has sev- 
eral times represented it in the Grand Lodge. 

RILEY COPPLUE, farmer, P.O. Walnut Hill, 
was born in Clark County, Ind, January 17, 
1826, and resided there till 1837, when he came 


with his parents to this county, and has resided 
Fr 
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here since. When coming to the township there | 


were no schoolhouses here, so his opportunity 
for an edueation was very limited, attending 
but three months dnring his life, and that in 
Marion County. His oeeupation has always 
been that of farming, and, when reaching his 
majority, he embarked in life as a farmer on 
his present place. Success has not been lack- 
ing, and now he owns a well improved farm of 
200 aeres. He was married, on September 16, 
1850, to Miss Sarah C. Dukes. She was born 


in Tennessee, March 14, 1834, to John and — 


Kleanor (Rife) Dukes. 
Tennessee, and she still survives. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Copple ten children have been born, seven 
still living, viz.: Elizabeth E., Mary J., Dar- 
thula A., John H., Liley B., James R. (de- 
ceased), Sarah E., Hattie (deceased), Ahlute 
A.and an infant deceased. He and wife are 
members of the Christian Chureh. In politics, 
he is a Republican. He is the son of John and 
Elizabeth (Garren) Copple, natives of North 
Carolina, who was twice married, by his first 
wife having one son, Jacob, who was drowned 
in the Ohio River when a lad. He was married 
to the mother of our subject in Indiana, and 


They were natives of | 


souri till he was grown, and received his edn- 
cation in the common schools. In 1859, he re- 
turned to his native county, and in Angust, 
1861, enlisted in the serviee of bis country. 
Company C, Eleventh HMlinois Volnnteer In- 
fantry, Capt. George C. McKee, Col. W. H. L. 
Wallace. He served for three years, and was 
discharged at Vicksburg, Miss., in August, 
1864. During his term of service, he was in 
some of the hardest fought battles of the war, 
being at Fort Donelson, Fort Henry, Shiloh, 
Corinth, Vicksburg, ete. After returning from 
the army, it was again to this county, and to his 
occupation of farming, and in 1865 purchased 
the farm on whieh he was born. He now owns 
104 acres in a good state of cultivation. No- 
vember 25, 1865, he was married to Miss Han- 
nah Grubb, a native of Indiana, and daughter 
of Virgil Grubb. She died September 22, 1882, 
bearing to him four children, viz.: Joel, Benja- 
min F., Virgil I. and Ida Dora. Ie was mar- 
ried, December 29, 1882, to Virginia A. 
Fouteh. She was born in Jefferson County, 
Ill., daughter of William Foutch. Mr. Copple 


| is a member of the Walnut ITill Lodge, I. 0. 0. 


| F., No 710. 


by her had twelve children, five of whow still | 


survive, viz: Abram, Riley, David, John, Mar- 


garet, wife of B. Harvey, now of the Indian 
Nation. David resides in Missouri, and the 
other three brothers in Jefferson County, Il. 
DAVID COPPLE, farmer, P. O. Walnut 
Hill, was born on his present farm, December 1, 
1839, to Isaae and Martha (Green) Copple, both 
natives of Indiana; he the son of John Copple, 
a native of North Carolina. They moved 
from Indiana to this county in 1837, and he, 
Isaae Copple, died in 1843. He was the father 
of three sons, viz.: David, John R., who was 
killed in the army, and one son who died 
small. His widow afterward married M. D. 
Victory, of Missouri, and now resides there. 
After his father’s death, our subjeet lived with 
his mother in Marion County, Ul., and in Mis- 


He and wife are members of the 
Christian Chureh. In polities, he is a Repub- 
lican. 

JOHN F. CORRELL, farmer, P. O. Mt. Ver- 
non, was born in Bedford County, Penn., April 
24, 1833, to Abram and Charlotte (Mellott) 
Correll. Both were born in Pennsylvania, she 
of German and he of English parentage. In 
1845, they came to Jefferson Connty, Hl, and 
died here in 1862. His oecupation was that of 
a tanner, having a tan yard in this county for 
some years. For several years previous to his 
death, he had been engaged in saw milling. 
Onr subject spent his early life in assisting his 
father in the tan yard, and continued in the 
same as long as his father, hut then went to 
farming, and has given his attention to the 
farm since, now owning I+0 acres of well im- 
proved land. July 24, 1854, he was married. 
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in this county, to Miss Mary Greer, danghter of 
William L. Greer, an old settler of this town- 
ship. By her he has six children living, viz.: 


Sarah M., wife of John Hall; Joseph, Mary A., 


Zella, John, und Lottie. His wife died Mareh 
18,1875. January 14, 1876, he was married 
to Sophia Hill, She was born in Marion 
County, IIL, daughter of John Hill. She is the 
mother of three children, viz.: Viola, Lena, and 
George. In polities, Mr. Correll isa Democrat, 
but takes no part in politieal matters. 

CG. L. CUMMINS, farmer, P. O. Dix. Among 
the substantial ruralists of Rome Precinct is 
G. L. Cummins, born October 15, 1833, in Jef- 
ferson County, HL. Ilis father, Samuel Cum- 
ming, was a native of Barren County, Ky., born 
in 1801, and his mother, Elizabeth (Holtsclaw) 
Cammins, was born in the same borough two 
years subsequent to the father, The former 
died in this county in 1867, the latter died in 
1845. The father was an active member in the 
Democratic party, and was selected by that 
party to fill several offices. He came to this 
county about the year 1824, in company with 
his wife and children. His union gave him ten 
children, six of whom survive, viz.: Patrick; 
Minerva, widow of H. M. Watson; Mary, wife 
of W. T. Maxey; G. L.; Abigail, wife of Frank 
Galbraith ; and Martha, wife of I. F. Hamlin. 
Our subject received a good common school 
education, and was brought up ona farm. On 
reaching his majority, he began for himself on 
his present farm of 140 acres, which is well im- 
proved, and on which he makes a specialty of 
raising grain and stock. Ile was married, July 
4, 1861, to Lucy Andrews, a native of this 
county, and daughter of Sidney and Margaret 
(O’Melvaney) Andrews, old settlers in this bur- 
ough. His union blessed him with two chil- 
dren—Wayne and Omer. He is a meinber of 
the A., F. & A, M., Rome Lodge, No. 721, and 
has held the various offices of the same. He 
was elected by his party, the Democrats, to the 
office of County Treasurerin 1877, and has been 


Supervisor, JHs grandfather, Henry Holts- 
claw, came from Virginia to Kentueky, and 
thence to this county, while his grandfather, 
Cummins. removed trom Pennsylvania to Ken- 
tueky, where he died, The Cummins family is 
of Seoteh origin. 

JOHN BR. CUNNINGHAM, farmer, P. O. 
Dix, was born in Perry County, TIL, March 5, 
1837, to Matthew J. and Esther EK. (Little) 


' Cunningham. He is a native of Kentucky, she 


of Sonth Carolina. Both are still living, and 
reside in Centralia. January 27, 1883, they 
celebrated their golden wedding. His oceupa- 
tion has always been that of a farmer. but for 
some years has been retired from active life. 
They are the parents of eleven children, six 
sons and five daughters, three sons and the 


| daughters still living. Our subject, when about 


nine years of age, came to this county with his 


| parents, and has made the immediate neighbor- 


hood his home since. He received his educa- 
tion in the schools of the county. IHlis occupa- 
tion has always been that of farming. Mr. 
Cunningham was probably the first man to en- 
ter the service from this county during the 
civil war, enlisting in April, 1861, with Com- 
pany G, Twelfth Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, 
from Perry County, Fl., under Capt. Brookins, 
of Duaqnoin, and Col. MeArthur, of Chicago. 
Their term of service expired in Angust, 1861, 
and our subject returned home and remained 


| till August 12, 1862, when he enlisted in Com- 


pany H], Highticth Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 
Capt. James Cunningham, Col. Thomas G. Al- 
len, our subject being commissioned Second 
Lieutenant of his company, and afterward First 
Lieutenant. He remained in the service till 
June, 1865, when they were mustered out. He 
participated in from twenty-five to thirty en- 
gagements. Was at the fall of Atlanta, but 
after that was no longer with Sherman, but re- 
mained under Gen. Thomas, and was at the 
battles of Franklin and Nashville, Tenn., ete. 


| Since returning from the service, he has been 
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engaged in farming. December 28, 1865, he 
was married to Miss Mollie T. Ellis. She was 
born in Fayette County, Ind., daughter of Les- 
ter and Sally K. Ellis, natives of New York 
State. Both died in this county, he June 26, 
1868, she July 8, 1879. Mr. and Mrs. C. have 
gix children, viz.: Carrie M., Lester K., Maud 
B., Silas A., Theodore B. and Lonie B. In 
polities, he is a Republican. and takes an ac- 
tive part to seeure the sueeess of his party. 
The Cunningham family is of Scotch-Irish de- 
scent, the grandfather of our subject coming to 
the United States when about eight years of 
age. 

J. MB. GASTON, farmer, P. O. Dix. The 
subjeet of this sketeh was born in Randolph 
County, U1, Mareh 22, 1824, s0n of William 
and Elizabeth (Couch) Gaston, both natives of 
South Carolina. She was born in April, 1803, 
and her parents removed from South Carolina 
to Tennessee in October of the same year. 
About 1806, her parents, James and Elizabeth 
(McBride) Coueh, eame to Illinois and died 
here at advanced ages. The father of our sub- 
jeet removed to Kentucky previous to the war 
of 1812, and enlisted in that war from the vi- 
cinity of Hopkinsville, Ky. Some time after 
the close of the war, he settled in Indiana, and 
it was there that he was united in marriage to 
his tirst wife, Jane MeMillin. 
a family of five children, none of whom now 
survive. He was married to the mother of our 
subjeet in Randolph County, [., and by her 


had four sons and four daughters, all of whom | 
are still living, oar subject being the eldest. | 


He died September 21, 1869, at the age of 


eighty-three years six months and some days. | 


He was a son of William Gaston, who was a 
Revolutionary soldier, as were many other 
members of the Gaston family of Sonth Caro- 
lina. The Gaston family is of French descent, 
and several generations sgo were banished 
from France on aceount of religious — belief. 


Our subject was mostly reared in 


By her he had — 


Marion . 


County, where his parents moved when he was 
small, but his education was obtained aeross 
the line in Jefferson County. His leading oe- 
enpation in life has been that of farming, but 
for some months worked at coopering, and also 
about five years at the blacksmith trade. For 
seventeen months has served in the Mexican 
war, being under Gen. Price in New Mexico. 
In 1851, he came to Rome Township, and in 
1856, to his present farm, where he has sinee 
resided, exeept three years during the late re- 
bellion. In 1861, he enlisted in Company C, 
Twenty-second Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
Col. Dougherty, and was out for three years, 
but at the battle of Belmont, Mo., he was so 
severely wounded that he was unable for fur- 
ther aetive duty. Mr. Gaston has twiee been 
married, first to Miss Mary Storment, in Marion 
County, Ill., February 5, 1852. She was the 
daughter of John Storment, and was born in Jef- 
ferson County, Il]. She died September 28, 1866, 
aged thirty-six years eight months twenty days, 


; and was the mother of four children, one now 


living, viz.: Margaret E., wifeof W. H. Michael. 
September 12, 1867, he was married to his sec- 
ond wife, Mrs. Nancy J. (Hill) Creel, widow of 
DeWitt Creel, and daughter of William Hill, 
who came to Llinois in 1803, landing in the vi- 
cinity of Kaskaskia on Christmas Day. By her 
first husband Mrs. G. has two sons living, viz.: 
James M.and William D. One sou by her pres- 
ent husband, viz., John H., deceased. My. and 
Mrs. Gaston are members of the M. E. Chnreh. 
In politics, he isa Republican. 

H. H. WUTCHISON, farmer, P. O. Dix, 
was born in Wilson County, Tenn., June 24, 
1840, to William and Jane (Williams) Hutehi- 
son. They were both natives of South Carolina, 
and moved to Tennessee after marriage, and in 
about 1845 to this county, where they remained 
till death. They were the parents of fourteen 


' children, twelve of whom still survive; of their 


deseendants now living there are about 200. 
From early life, our subjeet was reared in this 


ROME TOWNSITP. 


county, and received sueh an edueation as the 
eommon sehools atforded, and afterward at- 


tended the eollege at Lebanon, Tenn., for one | 
He then remained in the South for six | 


year. 
years longer, engaged in teaehing, with excel- 
lent results. Sinee returning North, he has 
still been engaged in teaching to some ex- 
tent, having taught in all eighteen sessions of 
school. 
mereantile business in Rome, but in latter part 
of 1876 traded the store to Mr. R. F. Casey for 
his present farm, on whieh he has since been 
actively engaged as a suecessful agriculturist. 
His farm contains 100 acres. February 25, 
1877, he was married in this county to Miss Min- 
nie F. Davis, born in Centralia, and daughter of 
George Davis, now a resident of Rome. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hutehison have three children, and 
one dead, viz.: Mary Ethel, Maud Eltha and 
Mona Hsther, and an infant deeeased. He is a 
member of A. F.& A. M., Rome Lodge, No. 
721. In polities, he isa Democrat. 

B. P. MAXFIEL)), retired farmer, P. O. Dix, 
was born in Overton County, Tenn., July 17, 
1818, and is the son of John and Sarah (Car- 
penter) Maxfield. She was a native of Virginia, 
he of Tennessee. In 1825, they removed from 
Tennessee to Indiana, and in 1829 to Sangamon 
County, Ill., where they remained till 1831; then 
to Effingham County, Ill, and made that their 
home for ten years, when they loeated in St. Clair 
County, Ill., and he died there. His oceupation 
was that of farming. They were the parents of 
ten children, seven of whom reaehed maturity. 
Of the number, but four are now living, viz.. B. 
P., Seth, John and Mrs. Rhoda Fineh. In 18-46, 
our subject eame to Jefferson County, [1., and 
has resided here sinee. His mother, who also 
eame, died in the eounty. Until 1858, he was 
engaged in farming and then embarked in the 
milling business at Rome, and continued in the 
same till 1865, when he again went to farming, 
and has made that his business sinee. Now, 
however, he has retired from active life. 


August 21, 1875, he started into the | 
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Maxfield has been very suecessful in business, 
and has done a good part by his children. His 
farm now ninety aeres adjoining 
the village of Rome. November 15, 1840) 
he was married to Miss Lueinda Galloway. 
She was born in Kentucky November 15, 1817, 
daughter of Adam and Sarah (Loek) Galloway. 
In 1818, they moved to Edwards County, HL, 
but afterward to Sangamon County, where he 
died. She died inJackson County. They were 
the parents of twelve children, nine reaching 
maturity, but three now surviving—Mrs. Max- 
field, Mrs. Sarah Flowers and Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Staey. Both the fathers of Mr. and Mrs. Max- 
field served in the war of 1812, under Jaekson. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Maxfield six children were born, 
three now living, viz., Sarah, wife of Matthew 
Tilford, and Mary A.. wite of Robert White, 
both of this township, and one son. Hiram, now 
a resident of Mttingham County. For over 


eontains 


‘thirty years, Mr. M. has been a member of the 


Methodist Episeopal Charch, of which church 
his wife is also a member. In politics, he is 
Republiean. 

WILLIAM A, McMILLAN. farmer, P. O. 
Walnnt Hill, was born in Perry County, Il., 
May 3, 1853, to James and Jane (Cunninghain) 
McMillan. They were both natives of North 
Carolina, and of [rish deseent. His occupation 
was that of a farmer. Both died in Perry 
County, Ill. Of their children, six are still liv- 
ing, our subject being the youngest. Me was 
reared and educated in Perry County, H1., but 
was left an orphan at an early age, his mother 
dying when he was but four years of age, and 
his father about tour years later. When our 
subjeet was seventeen years of age he started 
in life upon his own aceount. Ile was married 
August 23, 1870, to Miss Martha J. Brown; 
she was born in Perry County also; danghter 
of Andrew and Margaret L. (Brown) Brown, 
both natives of South Carolina,and neither now 


surviving. Mr. and Mrs. MeMillan have one 


Mr. | ehild dead and four living, viz.: lra Delbert, 
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horn in 1874, died July J, 1875, at about four- 
teen months ofage; Minnie L., born March 17, 
1876; Cora L., born February 14, 1878; Charles 
B., born July 29, 1880; Frederick, born May 4, 
1883. In polities, he is Republican. Mrs. 
MeMillan is a member of United Presbyterian 
Church. 
MeMillan had about $700 in money and his 
wife 100 acres of timber land. Their farm 
now contains 93 aeres of well-improved land. 
They came to this county, to their present 
home, in 1876. 

NEWTON MILBURN, farmer, P. O. Dix, 
was born in Rome Township September 9, 
1855, and is the son of Hiram Milburn. 
subject was rearcd on his father’s farm, and ed- 
ucated in the common sehools of the county. 
May 25, 1876, he was married iu this county to 
Miss Mary Douthet, born in Franklin County, 
ML., in 1858, daughter of Campbell and Betsie 
(Fox) Douthet. Mr. and Mrs. Milburn have 
three children, viz., Lucy J., Hattie and Mary 
A. Our subject has made farming and stock- 
dealing his occupation, and in his chosen pro- 
fession has been very sueecssful by close atten- 
tion to business. Soon after marriage, he 
moved to his present farm, which contains 140 
acres in ahigh state of cultivation. Most of his 
attention is given to buying young stock and 
keeping it till he can realize a handsome profit 
through its growth. Jlis father, Hiram Mil- 
burn, was born in Indiana January 23, 1816, to 

tobert and Nancy Milburn. Both had come to 
Indiana at an early date, and were married 
there in 1812. By trade, he was a hatter, but 
for many years was engaged in the milling bus- 
iness, and was one ofa eompany who erected a 
steam tlouring mill at Princeton, Ind., the first 
built in Sonthern Indiana. He was an old sol- 
dier, having served with Gen. Harrison at the 
battle of Tippecanoe. He was the father of a 
large family of children, five of who still sur- 
vive. Our subjeet, Hiram Milburn, came to 
Lilinois in 1839, but settled in Marion County, 


Tn starting in life for themselves, Mr. | 


Our | 


where he remained until 1854, when he came to 
his present farm, where he has since resided. 
June 11, 1836, he was married near Evansville, 
Ind., to Miss Mary A. MeCoy. who was born 
July 24, 1819. This union has been blessed 
with the following-named ehildren: Mrs. Rose 
McWilliams, Mrs Mary E. Casey, Mrs. Malinda 
W. Meyers, Mrs. Louisa M. Free, Thomas N. 
and William A.; also two sons deceased, one 


| dying while young, the other, Robert, in 1866, 


from disease contracted while in the four years’ 
serviee of hiseountry. Mr. Milburn is assoeiat- 
ed with the Republican party in political mat- 
ters, but takes no active part in politieal life. 

JOHN SANDERS, farmer, P. O. Walnut 
Hill, was born in Marion County, Il., February 
22, 1835, to John and Sarah (Copple) San- 
ders. He was born in North Carolina; she in 
Indiana. His parents moved to Indiana when 
he was about eighteen months of age, aud it was 
there he was reared and educated, and died 
about July 6, 1875. She is still living. To 
them nine ehildren were born, five of whom 
still survive, viz.: Thomas, Elizabeth, John, 
Charles and Isaac. In 1857, our subject came 
to this county and settled on bis present farm, 
which contains 280 acres of land. He was 
married in Indiana, in 1854, to Miss Elizabeth 
Cook, who was born in Orange County, Ind., 
daughter of Absalom Cook. Their union has 
been blessed with nine children living, viz.: 
Thomas, William R., John A., Absalom, Cena, 
Samuel, Charles, Ira and Edward; also three 
dead. Mr. Sanders has been one of the suc- 
cessful farmers of this township, but his success 
in life has been made through his own energy. 
From April 7, 1865, till July 29, 1865, he was 
in the army, and served in Company H, Fifty- 
third Illinois Infantry. He is a member of 
Walnut Hill Lodge, I. O. O. F., No. 710. In 
polities, he is Greenbacker. For over thirty- 
one years he and wife have been active mem- 
bers of the Christian Church. 

JOUN TELFORD, farmer, P. O. Walnut 
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Hill, Marion County. The subject of this 
sketch was born in South Carolina September 
17, 1824, to Joseph and Martha (Craven) Tel- 
ford. Ile was a native of South Carolina, born 
in 1791; sheof Virginia, born 1798. In June, 
1831, they moved from South Carolina to [li- 
nois, bringing a family of five children. They 
settled in Marion County, but the farm lay partly 
in Marion and partly in Jetferson County. At 
the time of his death, September 7, 1850, he 
had 326 acres of land. She died in 1877. 
They were the parents of nine sons and two 
daughters. Only two of the family dead; the 
remainder are living in this and Marion County. 
In politics, he was a Whig, then Republican, 
and in religion was connected with the Associ- 
ate Reformed Church. Our subject was reared 
on the farm in Marion County, and attended 
the schools in Marion and Jefferson Counties. 
The first year after embarking in life for him- 
self, he lived ont asa farm hand. February 1, 
he began the improvement of his present home- 
stead, then having 40 acres of land given to 
him by his father. His farm now contains 
286 acres, besides a farm owned by his wife. 
He has also deeded 40 acres to each of his 
three children. Aprii 27, [S-+8, he was mar- 


ried to Miss Sarah M. Boggs, sister of William | 


Boggs 


gos, whose sketch appears in this work. 
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JOHN H. ARNOLD, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born October 2, 1846, in Jefferson 
County, Ill., to which his father, John Arnold, 


came in 1827, with his father, Steven Arnold, | 
who was a soldier in the war of 1812, his wife, . 
trom Tennessee. , 


Elizabeth Arnold, coming 
John Arnold died October 10, 1878, in this 
county. The mother of our subject, Elizabeth 


This union has been blessed with the three 
following-named children: Julia A., wife of 
William L. Boles; Joseph C. and Charles R. 
He and wife are members of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. In politics, he is associated 
with the Greenback party. 

B. F. WIMBERLY, farmer, P. O. Dix, was 
born in this county Jane 25, 1843; is the son of 
Elijah and Maria (Hollin) Wimberly. She was 
anativeof Virginia, he of Tennessee. They came 
to this county at an early date, and died here. 
They were the parents of thirteen children, of 
whom four sons and two danghters are still liv- 
ing. Our subject’s early life was spent in till- 
ing the soil, and with but little advantage fora 
school education. When reaching his majority, 
he embarked in life for himself, and has through 
his own exertions been very snecesstul. Most 
of his life he has been engaged in farming, but 
for eighteen months was in the mercantile 
business at Rome. He now, however, is active- 
ly engaged in making his present farm of 160 
acres a complete snecess. In 1865, he was 
married to Miss Sally Walls. She was born in 
Marion County, IL, danghter of Henry Walls. 
Five children are the resnlt of this union, 
viz.: Alonzo, Emma, Robert, Clarence and 
Cora. In politics, his views coincide with those 
of the Democrat party. 


TOWNSEIE, 


W., born January 28, 1812, in ‘Tennessee, was 
a daughter of John W. and Mary MecBrian, na- 
tives of Virginia, and the parents of eight chil- 
dren, of whom four are now living, viz.: Steven 
W., John 11., Martha T. and Mlizabeth A. 
Prior L.and William J. died while in the Unit- 
ed States Army in our late war. The former 
died Jannary 29, 1863, and the latter died 
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March 29. 1868. Onur subject was educated in 
his home district, and has carried on the farm 
of 260 acres. In politics, he is a Democrat. 

Cc. N. BAUGH, farmer, P.O. Mount Vernon, 
was born November 19, 1840, in Jefferson 
County, Ill. son of John Baugh, a native of 
Lookingglass Prairie, I; he died in Texas in 
1881. His father, John, was a native of Vir- 
ginia. The mother of our subject, Elizabeth 
Bruce, was born in Tennessee, but reared in this 
connty. She is yet living in Texas and the 
mother of eight children now living. Oursub- 
ject served in the United States Army during 
our late war, in the Sixtieth Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, Company D; he was a blacksmith a 


part of the time, but was also in many battles, 


being wounded twice, and receives a pension. 
His wite, Sarilda Honser, a native of Union 
County, IIL, born“ October 13, 1846, is the 
mother of six children, viz.: May B., Viola R., 
Luella R., Millard A., John K. and Scott I. He 
bas a farm of 120 acres, and in politics is a 
Greenbacker. 

PHILLIP BRESACHER, farmer, P. O. Mt. 
Vernon, was born July 13, 1833, in Alsace, 
France, but which now belongs to Germany. 
His father, John Bresacher, was a native of the 
same place ; he was a farmer also. He came to 
the United States when onr subject was only 
four years old. The mother of our subject was 
of Germany also. She was the mother of seven 
boys. Ofthe boys only two are now living, viz., 
Henry Bresacher and our subject, who received 
his education in Centreville, St. Clair Co., IIL, 
where he was also married March 12, 1856, to 
Mise Louisa Schramm, born April 9, 1834, in 
Saxony, Germany, danghter of Michael and 
Klizabeth (Hugch) Schramm, natives of Ger- 
many. This union was blessed with seven chil- 
dren, all of whom are living, viz.: Angust, born 
December 2, 1867; Clara, born August 12, 1869 ; 
Sophia, born April 17, 1871; Pena, born Jan- 
vary 6, 1874 ; Louisa, born September 14, 1877 ; 
Phillip, born November 14, 1879, and Lawrence, 
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born June 18, 1881. Mr. and Mrs. Bresacher 
are members of the Evangelical Church. Our 
subject has a farm of 240 acres, and in polities 
he is a Republican. He and his wife lived 
among the Indians for quite awhile, and were 
treated nicely all the time. He came to this 
county in February of 1879. 

WILLIAM 8. BUMPUS, Jr., farmer, P. OU. 
Mount Vernon, was born May 22, 1837, in Han- 
over County, Va. His father, William 8S. Bum- 
pus, Sr., was a native of Virginia. He was 
also a farmer, and had also served an appren- 
ticeship at the house-carpenter trade, in Old 
Virginia. He moved to Kentucky in 1838, and 
there our subject was reared and schooled. He 
came to this county about fourteen years ago, 
and is yet living. His father, Evan Bumpus, 
wus a native of Virginia. The mother of our 
subject, Charlotte Buckner, was a native of 
Virginia, and the mother of six children. Our 
subject was joined in matrimony, in Butler 
County, Ky., to Miss Elizabeth Sharer, born 
December 24, 1837, in Butler County, Ky. 
She was a daughter of John and Rosa Ann 
Sharer, both natives of Kentucky. This union 
resnited in seven children, now living, viz.: 
Charles I., born October 27, 1858; Eugenia C., 
born July 31, 1860; William, born September 
25, 1864; Theodore, born December 28, 1869; 
Millard, born November 9, 1871; Edgar, born 
December 26, 1874; Alpheus, born October 
21,1877. Mr. Bumpus isa member of the 
A. F. & A. M., Mount Vernon Lodge, No. 31; 
and I.O 0. F., Williams Lodge, No. 242; also a 
member of the Encampment. He has a farm of 
240 acres, and came to this county in 1856. 
He has been Justice of the Peace four years; 
was re-elected aud resigned. He then was Sn- 
pervisor, being the first in the township; served 
three years; then was Collector three years, and 
is now Township Supervisor. In polities, he is 
identified with no particular party. 

A. D. COWGER, farmer, P. O. Mount Ver- 
non, was born August 13, 1825, in Wilson 
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County, Tenn., son of Adan Cowger, a native 
of Pennsylvania, a farmer and blacksmith; he 
died in Tennessee. The mother of our subject, 
Keziah Davis Cowger, was a native of Virginia, 
and died in Tennessee. She was a daughter of 
Isnm Davis, a native of Virginia, and the 
parent of ten children, of whom only Ann EK. 
KF. Walker, Jacob Cowger, of Texas. and Mar- 
tha P. Watson are now living. Our subject re- 
ceived no edneation at all, in early life. He 
eame to Jetferson County about 1856, and here 
he has now a farm of 120 acres of land. He is 
self-made, and in political atfiirs is connected 
with the Democratic party. Ilis first wife, 
Martha C. McConnell, was the mother of Mary 
Luster, now living. His second wife, Elizabeth 
Hunt,is the mother of three children now liv- 
ing, viz.: Ida Luster, Benjamin K. Cowger, now 
in Texas, and Electra Sursa. Ilis present wife, 
Vermont Gorham, is a Kentuckian, born July 
2,1848. She is a daughter of Henry 8. and 
Mary (Cooper) Gorham. She is the mother of 
six children, viz.: Rado, Walter J., Minnie M., 
Clara, living, and two deceased. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowger are connected with the United Baptist 
Church. 

ADAM CULLLI, Jn, farmer, P.O. Mt. Vernon, 
was born October 17, [856, in St. Clair Coun- 
ty, IIL. son of Adam Culli,Sr., a native of Al- 
sace, France. 8 mason by oceupation in the old 
country, but who follows farming in St. Clair 
County, Ill. His father, Christian Culli, was 
also a native of France, a tailor by oecupation, 
and now living in St. Clair County, aged nine- 
ty-two years. The mother of our subject, 
Christine Baker, a native of France. is yet 
living, and the mother of five children, viz., 
Adam (our subject), Phillip, Christian, Leon- 
hard, and Albert (deceased). Our subject was 
educated’ in St. Clair County, where he was 
joined in matrimony, May 18, 1880, to Miss 
Eva Dintelman, born July 24, 1860, in St. 
Clair Connty. She is a danghter of John and 


Sophia (Miller) Dintelman. This union was 
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blessed with one child, Adam 4, born March 
18, 1881. Mr. and Mrs. Culli are members of 
the Lutheran Church. He has a farm of 320 
acres of good Jand, with good buildings. In 
polities, he is a Republican. 

LAWRENCE CUNIO, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born Octoher 13, 1832, near Genoa, 
Italy. lle is a son of Andrew Cunio, also a 
native of Italy, where he was a mason by oc- 
cupation. The mother of onr subject was Isa- 
belle Cunio, also a native of Italy. She was 
the mother of eight children, of whom John 
Onr 
snbjeet never went to school in his life, but 
while in the United States Army obtained the 
rndiments of an education. He came to this 
conutry in November, 1855, landing in Boston. 
He came to this county in 1859. In Mareh, 
1863, he enlisted in the Forty-ninth Hlinois 
Volunteers, Company K, paying his own way 
to his regiment, which was stationed near 
Memphis. He served till the close of the war, 
participating in many thrilling scenes and fa- 
mous battles, viz. Pea Ridge, Fort Jerusha, 
La, on the Red River, Alexander, Pleasant 
Ili], and other engagements. After the war, 
he returned to Jefferson County, where he was 
married to Mrs. Parthenia Maneas, born Jan- 
19, 1843, on Wolf Prairie, Jefferson 
County, daughter of Barton and Dorothy (Car- 
ter) Wells, of Tennessee. was 
blessed with tive children, viz., Charles A., born 
September 9, 1866; Laura B., December 15, 
1868 ; Plummer HK. and Ktta May, twins, Jan- 
uary 27, 1873; and Johnny, October 31, 1875. 
Mr. Cunio has a farm of 150 acres, and in 
politics he is identified with the Republican 


B., Juana and Lawrence are now living. 


nary 


This union 


party. 
JOHN DOWNER, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born Mareh 27, 1834. in 


Jefferson County, Itl, on Moore’s Prairie. 
Wis father, John Downer, Sr., was born in 
New lflampshire in 1802. 
in this county, to which he came in an early 


He is yet living 
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day. He was a farmer and teacher by oceu- 
pation, being one of the first teachers, and 
ulso one of the first to organize a Sunday 
school. His father. Silas Downer, was a native 
of New Hampshire. The mother of our snb- 
ject, Sarah Neal, was born in Vermont; she 
died in this county. She was a daughter of 
Walter Neal, a native of Vermont, and was the 
mother of nine children. Our subject went to 
the schools in this county before the free-school 
system. He has been a farmer all his lite, 
owning now a farm of 130 acres. Our subject 


was married in this county to Sarah F. Brad- | 


ley. born Angust 13, 1834, in Ohio, daughter 
of Joseph and Mary (Van Cleve) Bradley, he a 
native of Delaware and she a native of New 
York. Mrs. Downer is the mother of nine 
children, viz.: Mary and Martha, deceased ; 
Oscar M., who married Anna Maltby; O. 
QO. Amy B., Lydia M., Willie B. John 
F. and Eunice. Mr. and Mrs. 
religiously connected with the M. E. Church. 
Tu politics he has been Democratic, but dnring 
the last few years he has been rather inde- 
pendent. Mr. Downer has been the Collector 
for three vears, and is now the School Treas- 
urer. 

JOHN W. ESTES, 
Vernon, was born January 4, 1837, son of 
James Estes, born 1809, in Tennessee, a farmer, 
who came to this county when a young man, 
und died here in 1872; his father, Absalom 
Estes, died here also. The mother of our sub- 
ject, Temperance (McBrian) Estes, came from 
Middle Tennessee. She died in 1871. leaving 
three children, viz.: John W., Mary C. Daven- 
port, deceased, and James A. Our subject was 
educated in the common sehools in this town- 
ship, and here be married Miss Susanuah B. 


Smith County, Tenn.. 
Downer are | 


farmer, P. O. Mount 


Lynch, born November 17, 1838, in Jackson | 


County, Ill, daughter of Marmaduke B. and 
Sarah A. (Wolsey) Lynch, natives of Tennessee. 
Six children now living are the resu{t of this 
happy union—Rosella F. Jones, born October 
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27, 1858; Anna E., born December 11, 1860; 
James M. W., bora December 19, 1862; John 
E. L., born November 18, 1864; George E., 
born April 7, 1869; Charles R., born August 
16. 1871. Our subject served in One Hundred 
and Thirty-second New York Regiment, and 
also the Fiftieth Illinois Regiment ; served till 
the close of the war. He has a farm here of 
eighty acres. He was the first Constable, was 
also Township Clerk and Assessor. In_poli- 
ties, he is au Anti-monopolist man. 

ISAAC GARRISON, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon. This gentleman is one of that good 
old class of settlers who have made their way 
in the world amid privations and hardships that 
would discourage the most of our young peo- 
ple of the present day. He started with noth- 
ing, and is to-day classed among our well-to-do 
farmers. He was born January 16, 1814, in 
His father, David Gar- 
rison, who is well known to the old pioneers as 
the owner of a horse mill east of Mount Vernon, 
was a native of North Carolina, and his father, 
Moses Garrison, was also a native of that State. 
The mother of onr subject, Elizabeth (Newby) 
Garrison, was a native of Tennessee. She and 
her husband died in this county. She was the 
mother of twelve children, of whom four were 
twins. Of the children, only three are living, 
viz.: Rebecca Bridges, Mary Vaughn and our 
subject, who helped bis father in his early life 
a great deal, and whose early career is remark- 
able for his privations, persevcrance and final 
success. He never went to school, but learned 
to read and write from his first wife, Margaret 
Elder, who was the mother of seven children, 
viz.: William C., James W., Elizabeth Ackerson 
and Rebecca Jones, living. and Dr. David Gar- 
rison, Nancy and Azariah, deeeased. His sec- 
ond wife was Mrs. Margaret Davis, daughter of 
James Murry, and the mother of Laura and 
Mary Jackson, both deceased. His third wife 
was Mrs. Elmyra Estes, daughter of Henry 


_ Goodridge, and the mother of Isaac Newton, 
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deceased. Our subject's present wife was 
Mrs. Mary A. Beasley, daughter of Andrew and 
Mary (McFall) Clark, both natives of Virginia. 
Mrs. Garrison was born Deeember 23, 1826, in 
Smith County, Tenn. Mr. and Mrs. Garrison 
are connected with the Baptist Church. He 
has now nearly 600 acres of good land, which, 
though he is almost seventy yeurs old, he over- 
sees. He is now a well-to-do man, and has 
helped all his children in life, who are all well 
to do. In polities, he has been a Democrat. 
He has split rails for 25 cents per hundred, and 
worked tor $3 per month, being hired out by 
his father, whom he had helped a great deal in 
after life. He came here first in 1830, and af- 
ter one year he went to Gallatin Connty, IHL, 
where he first worked the farm of his uncle, and 
lived in the county twenty years, returning to 
this county in 1853. While in Gallatin Coun- 
ty, he was Captain of the militia for seven 
years, 

WILLIAM C, GARRISON, farmer, P. O. 
Mount Vernon. This gentleman, who may 
properly be classed among our thriftiest and 
well-to-do farmers who are mainly self-made 
men, without whom no county ean be properly 
developed, and who are the main stays in all 
moral, financial and religious matters, was born 
September 7, 1834, in Saline County, Til. His 
father, Isaac Garrison, was born January 16, 
1814, in Smith County, Tenn. Heis yet a farm- 
er in this county, to which he came in 1829; 
his father, David Garrison, was a native of 
North Carolina. Our subject was educated in 
Southern Mlinois, but is principally self-edueat- 
ed. We came here with his father, and has 
been identified with the county ever sinee, fol 
lowing farming mainly. In 1862, he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Sheritf by Sheriff J. B. Good. 
rich, serving two years. He filled the oflices of 
Township Assessor and Supervisor twice, to 
the entire satisfaction of the people. He hasa 
farm of 220 acres with good improvements and 
weil watered. In politics. he was formerly con- 


nected with the Democratic party, but of late 
years he has been identified with the Greenback 
and Republican parties. Our subject was 
joined in matrimony, April 26, 1866, in this 
county, to Mrs. Mary J. Noel, born February 
23, 1839, in Gallatin County, Ill. She was a 
daughter of George and Hannah (Pollard) Mills, 
he a native of New York, shea native of York- 
shire, England, and yet living. the mother of 
seven children. Mr. and Mrs. Garrison have 
been blessed with four children, viz.: Jennie, 
born July 4, 1867; William E., born February 
3, 1870; John C., born December 15, 1871; 
James FE, born June 5, 187-4; and she is also 
mother of Johnette Noel, born April 11, 1858, 
daughter of her first husband, Jon Nocl. Mrs. 
Garrison is a member of the Baptist Church. 

J. W. GARRISON, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born June 21, 1839, in Saline 
County, TIL, son of Isaac and Margaret Carri- 
son, old settlers, who are mentioned elsewhere. 
Our subject went to school in our old-fashioned 
subseription schoolsin Southern Illinois. He 
came to thts eounty with his parents, and has 
been a farmer all his life. He now owns 310 
acres of land in this county. In 1862, he 
joined the army, enlisting in the One Uundred 
and Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteers, Com- 
pany G; he served till the close of the war, 
and was mustered out at Washington, D. C. 
lle participated in different engagements, and 
after the war again went to farming. He was 
married twice. Ifis first wife, Nancy J. Vaughn, 
was born and died in this county; his second 
wife, Lydia Hughes, was born August 8, 1850, 
in Athens County, Ohio. She is a daughter of 
Cyrus 8. and Louisa i. (Dye) Hughes, and is 
the mother of four children, viz., Louisa May, 
horn September 23, 1876; Ora 1, July 17, 
1878; Cyrus L., Febrnary 23, 1880 ; and Lee 
Ann, February 4, 1882. Our subject is iden- 
tified with the Greenback party, favoring the 
anti-monopoly movement. 


SAMUEL GIBSON. farmer, P. O. Mount 
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Vernon, was born October 23, 1827, in the 
southeastern part of Ohio, son of James Gib- 
son, a native of County Tyrone, Ireland. James 
was a farmer, and came to this county before 
the war, and died here. His father, Thomas 
Gibson, was also a native of Treland. The 
mother of our subject, Mary (Gourley) Gibson, 
was a native of Ireland, and died in this conn- 
ty. She was the mother of eight children. 
Our subject received his education in the com- 
mon schools of Obio, but is mainly self-edu- 
cated, especially in latter years. He learned 
the blacksmith trade in Zanesville, Ohio. In 
1849, he came to this county, following his 
trade in Mount Vernon when it was a small 
village ; in 1854, he bought 160 acres of land, 
farmed on it several years, and then returned 
to Mount Vernon. In 1861, he again moved 
on to his farm, and the next year entered the 
army as First Lieutenant in the One Ilundred 
and Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteers, Com- 
pany G; the following year he resigned on ac- 
count of sickness. Since then he has farmed, 
and served the people in the capacity of Jus- 
tice of the Peace for about twelve years, filling 
the office to the present day. He has 
filled minor offices, and in politics is independ- 
ent, voting for the best man. He has now 460 
acres of land in this county, besides town 
property. He was married, November 30, 
1851, in Mount Vernon, to Miss Angeline New- 
by, born July 10, 1835, in Illinois, daughter 
of Hezekiah B. and Nancy (Brown) Newby, old 
settlers, and highly respected people. This 
union resulted in ten children now living —Au- 
gustus, Mary 1.. John K.. Oscar N., Thomas 
O., Adela, William E., Samuel A., Nancy &. 
and Walter. Mr. and Mrs. Gibson are mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church, of which he 
is an Elder; he is also a member of the I. O. 
O. F., Marion Lodge, No. 13, Monnt Vernon, 111. 

JOHN A. JOHNSON, farmer, P. O. Monnt 
Vernon. This gentleman, who is one of our most 
energetic and enterprising farmers, is well de- 


also 


serving a place in the history of Jefferson Conn- 
ty. He was born April 19, 1842, in Tennessee. 
He came to this county with his parents when he 
was quite young. He has been a tiller of the 
soil all his life, and now owns about 300 acres 
of land in this township. He was joined in mat- 
rimony to Miss Margaret C. Daniel, born Novem- 
ber 16, 1846, in this county. She is a daugh- 
terof Jacob and Emeline (Scott) Daniel, natives 
of Kentucky. Mrs. Johnson is well worthy 
the esteem and confidence with which she is re- 
garded everywhere. She is the mother of six 
children, viz.: Lillian Z., Vernadell, Lanra B., 
A. Floyd, Gustavus and Virgil. Mr. Johnson 
isno aspirant for public office and in political 
matters he has been identified with the Repub- 
lican party. 

JAMES WILLIAM LINDSEY, engineer, 
Opdyke. This gentleman isa native of Ross 
County, Ohio, where he was born December 29, 
1831, son of Abraham Lindsey, a native of 
Ohio. The mother of our subject, Nancy Ban- 
non Lindsey, was a native of Delaware, and 
the mother of one son, our subject, who was 
edueated in Ohio, where he also learned the 
engineering with his uncle. Sims Davenport. 
He was joined in matrimony in Columbus, 
Ohio, December 23, 1854 to Miss Catharine 
Freck, born November 8, 1833, in Wurtemberg, 
Germany, daughter of Tilman and Fannie 
(Harmon) Freck, both natives of Germany. This 
union was blessed with the following children: 
Mary L, wite of William Snider; Alice P., wife 
of Jeptha Jones; Emma L., wife of Owen M. 
Smith; Charles F., born May 1, 1863; Nancy E., 
born May 20, 1866; Catharine IT , born June 26, 
1868; Frank B., born January 14,1871; Albert 
R., January 8, 1875; John W., January 17, 
1877. Mr. Lindsey came to this county in the 
fallof1877. He owns 196 acres of land, but at 
times follows his trade as engineer. In poli- 
tics, he is 2 Republican. 

S. T. PACE, farmer, P. O. Mount Vernon, 
was born August 4, 1833, son of Joseph Pace. 
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The subject of this brief sketch is one of Jetfer- 
son County’s most unassuming but worthy citi- 
zens. He has made farming his chief ocenpa- 
tion and now owns 600 aeres of land near 
Mount Vernon. In the fall of 1861, he enlisted 
in the Sixtieth Regiment Tlinois Volunteer ln- 
fantry, Company [. He served three years, par- 
ticipating in many thrilling scenes and famous 
battles, among others those of Mission Ridge, 
Kenesaw Mountain and Peach Tree Creek, 
losing his right arm at Jonesboro, near Atlanta. 
Atter the war, he returned home and again 
turned his attention to farming. In polities, he 
has been identified with the Republican party. 

CORNELIUS PEERY, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born June 9, 1808,in Tazewell 
County, Va. His father, James M. Peery, was 
a native of Virginia, and also a farmer ; he 
died in Perry County, Ul. His father, John 
Peery, came from Ireland. The mother of our 
subject, Phaebe Pickens, was a native of Vir- 
ginia, and the mother of eleven children ; her 
parents, Thomas and Sarah (Brown) Pickens, 
were also natives of Virginia, Our subject was 
educated in Kentucky. He came to Washing- 
ton County, Hl, in 1833 ; he commenced farm- 
ing there, and in 1867 he came to this county. 
He was married more than once. [is first 
wile, Rhoda B. Ayers, was born in St. Clair 
Connty ; she died in Washington County, Ll. 
His second wife, Mrs. Polly Gore, is 1 daughter 
of Richard Hull. She is the mother of seven 
children, viz., James M. Gore, Mscalana Gore, 
George M. (deceased, aged one year and six- 
teen days), Jonathan A., Richard A. (a law stu- 
dent in Belleville, IIL), Mary M. (deceased) and 
Martha N. Gibson. Our subject began life with 
nothing to speak of, and is to-day classed 
among our well-to-do men in this county, In 
politics, he has been identified with the Demo- 
cratic party. 

SILAS ROGERS, farmer, P.O. Mount Ver- 
non, was born November 8, 1845, in this coun- 


ty. His futher, William A. Rogers, was a 


native of Tennessee; he came here in an early 
day, and died January 1, 187-4, his father, 
Abraham Rogers, being also a native of Ten- 
nessee. The mother of our subject, Amanda 
A. Pace, a native of Kentucky, was a daughter 
of John M. Pace, and is the mother of ten chil- 
dren. Our subject was educated here. Te 
was joined in matrimony, January 11, 1883, in 
Brighton, Macoupin Co., IL, to Miss Mollie 
McKenny, born January 25, 1860, in Union 
County, Ky., daughter of John B. and Mary 
(Church) MeKenny, natives of Kentucky. Mrs. 
Rogers is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chareh. In polities, Mr. Rogers is a Democrat. 

JOHN TIPTON, farmer, P. O. Opdyke, was 
born January 9, 1838, in Knox County, Mast 
Tennessee, son of Isaac Tipton, a native of 
Hast Tennessee, where he yet resides. The 
mother of our subjeet, Dama Tipton, was a na- 
tive of Kast Tennessee, where she died. Onr 
subject has been a farmer all his life. He came 
to this county in 1866, and the next year he 
joined the Union army, Forty-fonrth Tlinois 
Volunteers, Company I, serving till the close 
of the war. He participated in many thrilling 
seenes and battles, among others that of Pea 
Ridge, Stone River, Chickamauga, Mission 
Ridge, Strawberry Plains, Nashville, Atlanta, 
and many minor engagements. He was only 
about one week away from his command dur- 
ing his entire term of service. After the war, 
he came back to Jefferson County, where he 
married Anna Bates, who died after giving 
birth to four children, viz., Eva (deceased), im- 
ma, Lucinda, Lotta (deceased)$ His secoud 
wife, Mary Ann Presly, was born in North 
Carolina, She is the mother of two children 
now living, viz., James and Mima, Mr. Tipton 
is amember of the Methodist Episeopal Church. 
He basa farm of 240 acres of lund. In poli- 
Mr. Tipton is a self- 
made man in every respect. Tis great-grand- 
futher, Billy Tipton, was a soldier in the Revo- 
lutionary war, being shot through the body, 


ties, he is a Republican. 
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and his son, Jacob Tipton, was a soldier in the 
Mexican war. 

JAMES T. WOLF. coppersmith, Mount 
Vernon, was born January 23, 1853, in 
St. Louis, Mo. His father, Abraham D. Wolf, 
is a native of Pennsylvania. His career in 
life has been a checkered but a very honora- 
ble one. He came West long before Horace 
Greeley gave his advice on the subject, and has 
been one of the pioneer boatmen of the Western 
waters. He started as a ship carpenter, but, 
through his own exertion and perseverance, he 
worked his way up to mate, pilot and Captain, 


| 


| and followed the coppersmith trade. 


acting in the latter capacities almost thirty-five — 


years. Heis yet living on his farm of 320 
acres. The mother of our subject, Virginia 
Sexton Wolf,is a native of Virginia. Ter par- 
ents, John and Phasbe Sexton, were also na- 
tives of Virginia. Mrs. Virginia Wolf is the 
mother of nine children, of whom four are now 
living, viz., James, George R., Fannie W. (Me- 
Knight), and Phebe 8S. Our subject was edu- 
eated in St. Louis, Mo., where he also learned 
In No- 
vember, 1876, he came to this county with his 
parents and here he has followed his trade part 
of the time. In politics, he is identified with 
the Democratic party. 
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JESSE: A. DEES, farmer, P. O. Laur. A 
life of nearly fourscore years; launched upon 
its tempestuous sea in cireumstances poor and 
lonely; hardships, trials, temptations on every 
hand; peace and rest unknown; but he struggles, 
the tide turns gradually in his favor, he slips, 
falls back, only to strive again; time and perse- 
veranee are not to be battled; obstacles the 
most formidable are grappled with at every step, 
but to his matchless energy they succumb, and 
are consigned to the rear; onward he strides, 
the land of peace and plenty is in sight; he is 
there, the goal of his highest ambition is at 
last reached, and as he turns and glances back- 
ward o'er the rugged pathway he has trod, can 
it be other than with commingled feelings of 
just pride and honor. Such is a circumstantial 
outline of the lives of many of our great and 
noble men, and it is strikingly applicable to 
that of the worthy subject of this sketch, the 
necessary brevity of which compels us to do 
him but meager justice. Jesse A. Dees was 
born June 11, 1808, Abbey ville District, South 
Carolina, being the place of his birth. His 
father was Robert Gillam, and his mother Na- 
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omi Dees, whose name onr subject retained. 
He lived with her until becoming of age, she 
havingin the meantime married Lewis Green, 
by whom she had one child. His advantages 
of au early education being extremely deficient, 
and his mother’s circumstances poor, our youth 
was compelled to rely wholly upon his own re- 
sources to obtain the four-and-a-half months 
schooling, which was all that he ever received. 
This he paid for by setting bait for bee-trees, 
and finding two of the latter, he disposed of the 
honey seeured to a Catholic seminary, at $] 
per gallon, and was thus enabled to proudly 
defray the expenses which his limited course of 
study had incurred. This was in Perry County, 
Mo., whence his step-father had removed, after 
living awhile in Arkansas and still previously 
in Jefferson County, Ill, having first come here 
during the close of the year 1824. Our subject 
was hired out by his step-father, and afterward 
worked out on his own account. He went to 
St. Louis in his twenty-first year, and was there 
variously engaged for about six months. Ue 
earried a hod to the fourth story of the court 
house, then in course of construetion, dug cel- 


lars, labored on the wharves, and worked at 
anything his cager hands could find to do. He 
returned to this county, and with his hard- 
earned savings built a little honse, opened a 
little farm, and last, though not least, married 
a good little wife, and thus he commenced the 
journey of life, with fair winds and a clear 
head. His happy affianced was Naomi Booth, 
born March +, 1809. She is still living, and the 
vencrable conple have long since celebrated the 
golden anniversary of their wedded life, Iav- 
ing no children of their own, they have raised 
several during their life, most of whom have 
grown up and started ont for themselves. Mr. 
Dees has farm property to the extent of 1,400 
acres of selected land, all in this county, four or 
five hundred of which constitute the home place, 
on which be had moved in the spring of 1837. In 
1871, he erected a handsome and commodions 
residence, the finest, perhaps, in the surrounding 
country. During his life, he has engaged in 
farming in its various branches, and has given 
particular attention to stock, having at times 
large herds of cattle and mules, and at present 
has a herd of sixty of the latter. Mr. Dees isa 
member of the A. F. & A. M., Clay Lodge, No. 
152, being also a Royal Arch Mason. Ie has 
filled most of the offices of his township, and 
for many years has served as President of the 
County Agricultural Society, and is a present 
stockholder therein. Politically, he is a Demo- 
erat of the Jacksonian school, but his votes 
have repeatedly shown that he strives to secure 
the services of an honest man, be his political 
faith what it may. We have now given thie 
record dates in the life of Mr. Dees, and as 
these mark the different periods therein, they 
but fecbly portray the many vicissitudes through 
which he has passed. Being born to a poor 
mother, whose humble circumstances permitted 
her to do but little for her child, he was thus 
thrown upon his own resonrees, and the in- 
genuity and energy which he displayed in his 
endeavors to secure means to pay for an early 
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schooling . and to obtain a start in life, devel- 


_ oped traits in his character upon which a solid 


. fortune, for he never inherited a dollar. 


foundation could rest. He was virtnally his 
own educator, his own genins was his teacher, 
and he was likewise the architect of his own 
Fis 
tle was a great lover 
of the chase, and many bear, and hundreds of 
deer have succumbed to his unerring aim. Still _ 
hale and hearty, Mr. Dees and his noble wife 
have, apparently, years yet to live, and as they 


life was at first varied, 


_ go down in the evening of life, the blessings 


and well-wishes accompany them of the com- 
munity in whose midst they have lived and 
toiled for somany years. 

ELI FAIRCHILD, farmer, P. O. Laur, is a 
native of Wabash County, Ind., born Decem- 
ber 11, 1829, to Krastns and Elizabeth (Gid-. 
dings) Fairchild, he of New York und she of 
England. The father was a fariner. He 
moved to Ohio, then to Indiana, where Eli was 
born, and afterward back again to Olio. He 
came to Jefferson County in 1839, and located 
in Blissville Township, but removed again to 
Bond County, Ill, where he died. Ile was 
married a second time to Kdith Shelton. By 
his first wife he had eleven children, of whom 
three are living—Eli, Melissa‘and Ann M. 
Our subject obtained but a limited education, 
and he has always given his attention to farm- 
ing pursuits; he has 320 acres of land, and in 
1871 he erected a fine frame residence. He 
was first married to Maranda L. Haines, who 
bore him one child— Maranda L, His second 


marriage was with Sarah 1.. Place, by whom he 


had nine children—Rhoda, George W., Emily, 
Luna, Daniel 8., Eli W., Dora M., Minnie F. and 
Ennice. Mr. Fairchild was murried a third 
time, to Susan K. Boswell.’who has also depart- 
ed this life, the mother of one child—Mary EK. 
Politically, Mr. Fairchild is a Republican. 
CYRUS GILBERT, farmer, ?. O. Laur, was 
born in Washington Connty, Ohio," January 
26, 1823, a son of Kli und Susanna (Gale) Gil- 
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bert, natives of New Hampshire. The father 
was acloth dresser by trade, and worked at it 
for several years in Ohio; he also ran a water 
mill, and in after years gave his attention to 
agricultural pursuits. He was a very enter- 
prising man, and after coming to Jefferson 
County in 1839, built the house where our sab- 
ject now resides, out of lumber brought from 
Ohio. The old folks had a family of seventeen 
children, of whom there are living Ira, Tru- 
man, Josiah, Philo, Cyrus, Malissa, Menzis R.., 
Waldo, Lois and Alvin. Our subject received 
a little schooling in his native State, and after 
coming to this county with his parents, attend- 
ed the old schools here. In 1842, he contract- 
ed ascrofulous disease, which was cured under 
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and he engages in mixed farming. Le was 


the skillful treatment of an Indian doctor, who 


resided in this State. Mr. Gilbert studied 
with him a year, and he has since been ealled 
upon himself to attend to many cases of this 
nature, and his knowledge of the various herbs 
which seem to possess remarkable medicinal 
qualities has rendered his services of value to 
the atilicted. Mr. Gilbert has several hundred 
acres of land, and he engages mostly in farm- 
ing. He married Eliza J. McClendon, and has 
a family of four children—Mary E., Stephen 
U., Mary F. and Annie. Mr, Gilbert has five 
children deceased. He is a member of the A., 
F. & A. M., Mt. Vernon Lodge, and with his 
wife of the Universalist Church. Politically, 
he is a Republican. 

MENZIS R. GILBERT, farmer, P. O. Lan, 
was born February 23, 1831, in Washington 
County, Ohio, ason of Eli Gilbert. (See sketch 
of Cyrus Gilbert elsewhere.) Subject came 
with his parents to Jefferson County in 1839, 
and here continued his attendance at school, 
although his eyes, which had been seriously af- 
fected from his birth, prevented him from doing 
much studying. 
and has duriug his life, given his attention to 
no other employment. Ilis present farm of 
400 acres is under a good state of cultivation, 
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married, January 19, 1858, to Elizabeth Ford, 
born January 22, 1841, a daughter of Solomon 
Ford, of this county. Five children have 
blessed this union, of whom three survive— 
Waldo K., born September 30, 1861; Luna O., 
June 12, 1863,and Tilman L, August 15, 1868. 


i Mr. Gilbert bas a good residence, which he 


built in 1859, and made some substintial addi- 
1875. Having a farm especially 
adapted to the raising of stock, he intends to 
devote some time to this branch of farming 
hereafter. He is a Republican in politics, and, 
with his wife, member of the Universalist 
Chureh. 

ALVIN GILBERT, farmer, P. O. Laur, was 
born in Washington County, Ohio, March 8, 
1839 (for parents see sketch of Cyrus Gilbert), 
coming to this county with his parents in Octo- 
ber of the same year. Our subject obtained 
what little education the common schools of 
this vicinity afforded. He has given his con- 
stant attention to farming pursuits, with the 
exception of two years, 1858-60, during which 
period he ran a general store in Ashley, IIL, in 
partnership with his father. His present farm 


property consists of 440 acres of land, located 


mostly in Blissville Township. He was united 
in marriage, June 4, 1858, to Annie M. Wat- 
kins, a daughter of Jacob R. and Aun E. (An- 
derson) Watkins. Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert are the 
parents of six childrea—Walter J.. Thomas KE. 
Orloff, Linnie, Maggie M. and Maude.  Polit- 
ically, My. Gilbert is a Republican. 

EDWIN GREEN, farmer, P. O. Laur, was 
born December 30, 1823, in this county, to 
Reuben and Drusilla (Dees) Green, both of 
whom were natives of Georgia. Reuben Green 
was one of the first settlers in Jefferson County. 


- He was a farmer by occupation, and he served 


He was’brought up ona farm, } 


in the Black Hawk war. The parents were 
blessed with a large family, eight of whom are 
living. Our subject obtained but a few months’ 
schooling in his early life, and he started in 
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life as a tiller of the soil, and has always been 
thns engaged, with the exception of a short pe- 
riod during which he was engaged in business 
in Ashley, Til. His first marriage was with 
Nancy Landrum, a daughter of Henry Landrum. 
She died December 30, 1870, the mother of 
eight children, of whom five survive—Sarah, KH. 
F.. Mary C., Charles L. and Thomas J. Mr, 
Green’s second marriage was with Jane Out- 
house, adaughter of Meredith Outhouse. This 
union has given five children—William M., Lu- 
lu M., Claude E., Harry KE. and Andrew FE. In 
February, 1865, Mr. Green joined the One 
Hundred and Fifty-second Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, Col. Stevenson. He was mustered 


out at Memphis, and came home the first of | 


September of the same* year. He has filled 
many offices in the county, inclnding those of 
Constable, Assessor, Justice of the Peaec, and 
is at present an ofticer iu the latter capacity. 
Ile is a Democrat in politics. Iehas a farm of 
240 acres, which is given to farming in its gen- 
eral branches. Mr. Green and his brothers are 
among the oldest citizens that were born in 
Jefferson County. 

BARNETT GREEN, farmer, P. O. Laur, is 
a native of this county, born September 23, 
1827, a son of Reuben Green. (See sketch of 
Edwin Green.) Our subject received but a 
limited education in his younger years. and 
farming has always been his occupation. His 
present firm eonsists of 160 acres. whieh is 
given to mixed farming. Ife was united in 
marriage to Martha J. Page, a daughter of 
William and Margaret (Taylor) Page, and the 
union has been blessed with eleven children, 
nine of whom are living—Margaret, Harvey, 
Mary W, Sarah, Delilah, Marshall, Albert, 
George and Charlie. Politically, Mr. Green is 
a Demoerat. 

WILLIAM HICKS. farmer, P. O. Laur, was 
horn in this connty September 16, 1828, to 
Tsaae and Rebecea (Casey) Hicks, both of whom 
were natives of Kentucky. The father was a 


substantial farmer; he moved from Kentucky 
to this county at an early day, and one of his 
sons, Thomas, was the first white male child 
born in this county. The parents had six 
ehildren, only two of whom are now living— 
James and our subject. The latter obtained 
but about three months’ schooling, in the old 
subscription schools, and, giving his attention 
to farming in early life, has been thns engaged 
most of lis life. Ile has at present a farm of 
120 acres, which is given to general farming. 
He was married, in December, [8.18, to Martha 
M. Ames, and nine children have blessed the 
union, of whom are living — Thomas, 
Mary, George W., Millie, Charlie and Eliza. 
In 1861, Mr. Hicks enlisted in the Vorty-fourth 
Town Volunteer Infantry, Col. Noblesdorf. The 
first time out he served as Licutenant. Le re- 
signed on account of il health, came home aud 
in the spring of 1864 volunteered again and 
rejoined the same regiment, and served until 


six 


' the fall of £865, being mustered out at Spring- 


field; he fonght at Pea Ridge and other battles in 
Missouri, and was with Sherman thoughout bis 
eanpaign. Mr, [Hieks served also in the Mex- 
ican war—a year in the Third Ulinois Volunteer 
Infantry; was at Cerro Gordo, and other severe 
engagements. Politically, Mr. Hieks is a Re- 
publican. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, furmer, P.O. Ashley. 
came from Washington County, Penn., where 
he was born October 28, 1822, a son of John 
and Lydia (Updegraff! Johnson, both natives 
of the same State. The father, who was a son 
of John Johnson, came from Mngland, learmed 
the shoe-maker’s trade and worked at it many 
years, bat gave his attention to farming pur- 
snits in after life. The parents had thirteen 
children, of whom five are supposed to be liv- 
ing—Samnel, Henry, Warmon, William and 
possibly Timothy. 
tle schooling in early life, and at the age of 
ten removed to Ohio, where he remained until 


coming to this county, in 1865, having the year 
G 


Our subject obtained a lit- 


. 
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before purchused 140 acres of land here; he is 
at present engaged in general farming Ile 


was married to [fester Johnson, a daughter of | 


Thomas J. and Julia; Bruce) Johnson, and the 
union has given twelve children. seven of whom 
survive—Jennette, Dennis J., Sarah, Jobn W., 
Samnel A. George W. and David P. Mr. 
Johnson has three grandchildren living with 
him—Ailen T., Hester and Elizabeth—children 
of his daughter Julia, who was the wife of 
Richard J. Brunson. 
1879. Mr, Johnson isan A., F. & A. M., Clay 
Lodge; he has filled the office of Supervisor, 
and is at present School Treasurer and J. P., 
having discharged the duties of the latter office 
for a period of fifteen years. He is a Demo- 
crat in politics. 


JOSEPH LAUR, farmer, P. O. Laur, was | 


born in Lower Canada, in the town of Wolf 
River, March [4, 1814, a son of Charles and 


Luey (Deuame) Laur, he of Vermont and she | 


of Canada, of French descent. The parents 
had six children, our subject being the only 
one living from all that is known, The father 
had been twice married before marrying our 
subject’s mother, and by his former wives had 
seventeen children. Our subject reeeived but 
a limited education; he eould only speak 
French until he became eighteen years of age. 
In 1833, he emigrated to Lincoln, Mass., and 
after farming a few years, served an apprentice- 
ship to the shoe maker's trade, but only worked 
at ita few years. In 1839, he went to boating 
on the river, selling general merchandise be- 
tween Pittsburgh and New Orleans. Ile came 


to Jefferson County in 1840, but returned to | 1 
ine 


the river, and three years later came back and 
settled on his farm, which he had previously 
come into possession of. He was married in 


served as sueh through the war. 


She died October 17, : 
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turned in December, 1851, by way of Centrat 
America. October 19, 1861, be enlisted in 
Company K, Forty-ninth Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, Col. Morrison. He was shortly after- 
ward elected Captain of his company, and 
He took part 
in the battles of Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, 
was in the Red River expedition, and at Vicks- 
burg, ete. His present farm consists of 240 
acres. The post office at Williamsburg was 
named in his honor. He and wife are members 
of the Methodist Church. Politically, he is a 
Republican. 

THOMAS HU. MANNEN, farmer, P. O. Laur, 
is a native of Bracken County, Ky., born June 
24, 1839, eldest child of Sidney 8. and Eliza 
A. (Walton) Mannen, natives of the same State. 
The father was a tanner by trade, and was thins 
engaged in his native State and also in Illinois, 
removing in 1841; he dealt also largely in 
stock, and in early days followed the river, 
dealing in horses, ete.; he also farmed in late 
years, and he died on election day, 1871. fis 
wife is still living in this county. The parents 
had nine ehildren, one of whom is deceased ; 


, those living are T. H., Josiah H., John J., 


Leslie C., Robert W., Sidney 8., Anuie KE. and 
Mr. Mannen obtained but a limited 
Ile started out as a 


Jerome. 
education in early years. 


| farmer, but after some time thins engaged, he 


went into the mercantile business, and rau a 
general store in Williamsburg for several years, 
since which he has given his attention to farm- 
Tle has about 400 aeres of land, 
and raises and deals in cattle and stock large- 
He was first married to Isabel Norris, 


ing pursuits. 


' who died in 1870; she bore him five children, 


the spring of 1844 to Mary E. Philp, and the | 
/ was Margaret (Dodds) Norris, widow of A. J. 


union has been blessed with seven children— 
Charles T., Benjamin ., Laura, Harriett, 
James W., Mary E. and Elizabeth. In 1850, 


Mr. Laur went to California overland, and re- 


four living—Olive M., Annie E., Martha EK. 


and Thomas E. Mr. Mannen’s present wife 


Norris, and daughter of John Dodds. This 
union has given one child—Suanie O. In poli- 


ties, Mr. Mannen is a Demoerat. 
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GEORGE NEWELL, farmer, P. O. Laur, 
was born in this county about one-half mile 
from where he at present resides, April 15, — 
1841, the eldest ehild of Asa B. and Eleanor 
(Shuttlesworth) Newell, he a native of Ver- 
mont, and she of Ohio. The parents had five 
children—George, Levi, Lucy, Oscar and Icha- 
bod. The mother died when our subject was 
about twelve years old, and the father married 
Margaret Hayes, who is still living. Of this 
marriage, there were three children, two of | 
whom are living. Philip and Stephen D. Our > 
subjeet obtained but a meager schooling, and 
he started out asa farmer. ITis present farm 
consists of 120 acres. He was married to Sa- , 
vah C. Gilbert, a daughter of Stephen Gilbert. 
This union has been blessed with seven ehil- 
dren, of whom six are living—<Asa, Laura, Mina, 
Rufus N., Orla and Minnie. August 2, 1861 
Mr. Newell enlisted in the Forty-fourth I|linois 
Volunteer Infantry. He served out his time of | 
enlistment and was discharged at Atlanta, (ra, 
in October, 1864. Ife lay siek for several 
months ia the hospital, and fonght afterward at, 
Chattanooga, Chickamauga and Atlanta, and 
other severe engagements. Politieally. he is a 
Republican. 

O. P. NORRIS, 
Williamsburg, was born in Bracken County, Ky., 
August 29, 1843, a son of Joseph and Rebecca R. 
West (Morris), the father a native of Kentueky, 
and the mother of Pennsylvania. The father fol- 
lowed boating in early life, but later he engaged 
infarming. The parents were blessed with nine 
children, of whom there are five living—O. P., 
William H., Millard F.,Joseph D, and Edward. 
Our subject obtained a little schooling in his na- 
tive State, and after eoming to this eonnty with 
his parents, about 1851, he continued his studies 
here, attending in after years the school at Nor- 
mal, Ill. In September, 1864, he was dratted 
into the war, and joined the Thirty-seeond TIli- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, which belonged to the 
Seventeenth Army Corps, under Blair. The 


physician and surgeon, 
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regiment joined Sherman at Atlanta, and fonght 
under him at Savannah, Columbia, Bentonville, 
etc Our subject returned at the close of the 
war, and attended the high school at Mount 
Vernon, Il. We hada desire for studying med- 
icine, and he read under the instruction of Dr. 
J. C. Gray, of Mount Vernon. We afterward at- 
tended the Ohio Medieal College, Cincinnati, 
and received a till course of lectures, and later 
the Cincinnati College of Medicine and Surgery, 
from which institution he graduated, and re- 
turned to this county, where he has since en- 
jeyed a liberal patronage ; le has given a good 
deal of attention to diseases of the eve, but of 
late has given his time to the study of obstet- 
rics, in whieh branches of the profession he is 
especially suceessful. The Doctor has dealt 
largely in real estate, having at present several 
hundred acres of land in the county, and also a 
fine residence in Williamsburg, which he erectcd 
in 1873. 
eight years at this point ; has administered sev- 
eral estates, and was engaged in the drug and 


He has been Postmaster for seven or 


dry goods business until his praetice assumed 
sueh proportions as to demand all of his atten- 
tion. He was united in marriage to Sarah M, 
Smith, and the union has given four children, 
three of whom are living—Myrtie K., Lena F, 
and Verner 8. The Doetor is a member of the 
A.B. & A.M. and has also been an I. O. O. F, 
for many years. Ie has filled many of the ofli- 
ces of the township, inelucding that of Supervisor. 
Politically, he is a Democrat. 

SIDNEY PLACK, farmer, P. 0. Laur, is 
one of the old and respected residents of Jef- 
ferson County. Ile was born in Chittenden 
County, Vt, April 21, 1807, youngest child of 
John and Lydia (Garland) Place, hoth natives 
of New Hampshire. The father was a carpen- 
ter by trade, but in late years he engaged in 
farming. tle volunteered, and served six 
months in the Revolutionary war, and fought 
at the battle of Bennington ; he died April 22, 
1828. The parents were blessed with ten chil- 
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dren, only two of whom are living—Hannah 
and Sidney. The father had been married 
twice, his first wife bearing him three children. 
Our subject got but a meager education in 
early life. At about ten years of age, his par- 
ents removed to New York, and then to Ohio, 
where the father died, and afterward to this 
county in 1839, where the mother died in Au- 
gust, 1845. Mr. Place worked at boat-building 
several years in Ohio, and after coming to this 
county engaged in farming ; he has a farm of 
280 acres. He married Rhoda Dnfur, a daugh- 
ter of David Dufur, of Ohio. This union has 
been blessed with ten children, five of whom 
are living—Emily, Luther, Isaac, Rufus and 
Malissa. Mr. Place had five sons in the late 
war, one of whom, Stephen, died in Anderson- 
ville Prison. Politically, Mr. Place is a Repub- 
lican. Tle has nine great-grandchildren living. 

ISAAC W. ROBINSON, merchant and No- 
tary Public, Williamsburg, was born in Frank- 
lin County, this State, July 20, 1845, the eldest 
child of Isaac W. and Margaret (Knox) Robin- 
son, he of South Carolina and she of Tennessee. 
The father was a farmer and stock-dealer during 
life, and was a strong Democrat in politics. 
The parents moved to Jefferson County when 
our subject was about two years old. There 
were six children in the family, four of whom 
survive—Isaac W., William A., Mary J. and 
John A. Our subject obtained his early school- 
ing first in an old log schoolhouse, and he after- 
ward attended a select school for about eighteen 
months. During his life. he has dealt exten- 
sively in stock, and bas also given some time 
to farming pursuits. Thinking that he would 
take np law as a profession, he studied during 


his leisure moments in this direction for many | 


years. He, however, went into bnsiness in 
partnership with J. D. Norris, and being burnt 
out some time afterward, received a consider- 
able set-back, but opened a general store himself 
in Febrnary, 1878, which he still rans, carrying 
a line of drugs, groveries and dry goods. He 
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has been Assessor in this and McClellan Town- 
ship, and has also been for several years Notary 
Public. He married Lonvina J. (McConnaugh- 
ey) Gilbert, widow of William H. Gilbert, and 
danghter of James McConnaughey, of this 
county, and this union has been blessed with 
two children—James W. and Martha J. In 
March, 1864, Mr. Robinson enlisted in the 
Forty-fourth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Col. 
Opdyke, which regiment was engaged in many 
heavy battles through the Southern campaign, 
and was finally sent to Texas, where they re- 
mained until mustered out at Springfield, this 
State; politically, Mr. Robinson is a Republican. 

ANDREW J. SHURTZ, farmer, P. O. Ash- 
ley, is a native of Warren County, N. J.. born 
February 3, 1834, the eldest child of Robert 
W. and Hannah (Cole) Shurtz, both of whom 
were born in Essex County of the same State. 
The grandfather was Andrew Shurtz, of Ger- 
man descent. Robert W. Shurtz was a black- 
smith by trade, and worked at it during odd 
spells, but was mostly engaged in farming. He 
was a robust, hard-working man, but died early 
from the effects of over-working. He was a 
bass drummer for many years in the State 
militia. Our subject got but a little schooling 
in early years. He has been engaged at canal- 
boating, saw-milling, ete, but has generally 
given his attention to farming pursuits. In 
the fall of 1835, he removed with his parents 
to Hamilton County, Ohio, and shortly after- 
ward removed to Warren County, same State. 
In April, 1859, he came to this county, and 
located on what is called the Monroe farm, and 
after moving around several times, finally pur- 
chased part of his present place, before moving, 
inthe spring of 1877. He has 120 acres in 
Blissville and 165 in Bald Hill Townships. 
His first marriage was with Catharine Wheeler. 
who died in 1859. He was married a second 
time, to Martha McConnaughey, who bore him 
seven children, of whom six are living—John, 
Annie, Georgie, Witliam, David and Sarah. 
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He married his present wife, Mary E., June 3, 
1875 ; she is a danghter of D. H. and Naney 
B. (Hargett) Thomas. This union has given 
four children—Kttie, Mary, Arthur and Carrie. 
In the fall of 1864, Mr. Shurtz joined Company 
G, Thirty-second [llinois Volunteer Infantry. 
The regiment joined Sherman at Atlanta, and 
went through the entire campaign with him. 
Mr. Shurtz came home from St. Louis in June, 
1865. He and wife are embers ot the Free- 
Will Baptist Church. He has filled many of 
the offices in his township ; is a Republican. 
IIARRISON M. SMITH, tarmer, P. O. Ash- 
ley, was born in this county September 2, 1838, 
to Drury and Rachel (Whitten) Smith, the 
father a native of South Carolina and the 
mother of Johnson County, Ill. Drury Smith 
is a substantial farmer, and now resides in 
SnHivan County, Mo. Ye was married a sec- 
ond time, to Widow Towell, who has borne him 
five children, three of whom are living. Onur 
subject’s own parents were blessed with nine 
children, of whom six survive— Ambrose, Cole- 
man, Harrison M., Nimrod, Meredith and Deli- 
lah. Mv. Smith reecived but a limited edneation 
in early life. He has always given his attention 
to farming pursuits, and at present rents land 
and engages in mixed farming. He married 
Elizabeth Flannigan, a danghter of Robinson 
and Finice Flannigan. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
are the parents of eight children, one of whom, 
Lydia, is deceased; those living are Drury, 
Wilham, Hulda, Belle, John, Riley and Lou- 
vina. Subject and wife are members of the 
Christian Church. Politically, he is a Democrat. 
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JOSIAH TUTTLE, turmer, P. O. Ashley, is 
a native of Guernsey County, Ohio, born August 
19, 1823, the eldest child of John A. and Mary 
A. (Douglas) Tuttle, natives of Maryland. They 
were the parents of seven children, five of 
whom are living—Josiah, Ilenry, Joha A., J. 
N. and Mary J., who married David John- 
son. Mr, Tuttle’s mother died when he was 
small, and he was raised by his step-mother, 
who was a Miss Annie Marsh. IIe was raised 
on a farm, and has always given his attention 
to farming pursuits. Since seventeen years of 
age, he has been a member of the Methodist 
Chureh and also of the Quarterly Conference, 
and for thirty years past he has heen a li- 
censed preacher in that church, and is also 
the local Elder. Mr. Tuttle was first married 
to Hlizabeth Wells, who died in (844, the 
mother of one child—Mary A., who died No- 
vember 27, 1872. She had married! John 
Dasher, by whom she had four children, of 
whom three survive—Annie, Elizabeth and 
Phebe. Mr. Tuttle was married a second 
time to Phabe Welch, a sister of Andrew 
Welch, of this county. This union has been 
blessed with tive children, two of whom are 
living—Thomas H. and Ann Kk. Mr. Tattle 
came to Jetferson County in 1853. _ Ilis pres- 
ent property consists of 800 acres of land and 
some town property in Ashley, LL. Ie built a fine 
residence on the home place in 1871, and is 
counted as one of Jefferson County's substan- 
tial farmers. He is « member of the I. O. O. 
F., Ashley Lodge, No. 302. In polities, he is a 
Republican. 
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JOSEPIL ADCOCK, farmer, P. O. Spring 
Garden, was born in Hawkins County, Tenn., 
January 4, 1816, son of John and Ellender 
(Hieks) Adeock. 
Rockingham County, Va. Soon after the 
birth of onr subject, the parents separated, 
the mother taking the custody of the children 
She afterward married Solomon Goddard, and 
in 1828 the family 
where they settled in Dodds Township. Snb- 
ject attended subscription schools but very 
little; but after he eame to manhood taught 
himself. 
menced to work around among the farmers of 
this connty, and after two years’ work here 
he went to St. Louis, where he ran on the 
river from that point to Alton. He re- 
mained there some six or seven years, and 


then returned to this county, just as he was | 


nearing manhood. In this neighhorhood, he 
commenced to farm himself, and first settled 
ona farm in Dodds Township, but only re- 
mained there about eighteen months, and then 
came to Spring Garden Township, where he 
settled about one and a half miles from 
where he now lives. On that farm he resided 
until 1846, when he came to his present farm, 
a tract of [00 aeres, lying in Sections 9 and 10 
of Town 4, Range 3 east. Has eighty acres in 
cultivation. Mr. Adcock was married in 
Spring Garden Township, April 2, 1833, to 
Polly Kimball, a daughter of William and 
Sarah (Burns) Kimball. The father was a na- 
tive of Germany. She was the mother of four 
children, three of whom are living—John II, 
Kliza J. (wife of R. V. Gibson) and William 
M.,in Marion County. This lady died Sep- 
tember 30, 1845, and subject was married the 


moved to this county, | 


As soon as he was able, he com- ; 


His father was a native of | 


i) 


second time, to Sarah Jane Pitts, a native of 
Virginia, and a daughter of Jesse Pitts, of 
Pittsylvania County, Va. This marriage re- 
sulted in eight children, four of whom are now 
living—Naney Ellender (wife of Marion Page), 
Jesse ©. (in Dodds Township), Minerva (wife 
of John Rines) and Willaby (now at home 
with his father). This lady also died, on Feb- 
reary 5, 1866, and he was married the third 
time, to Elizabeth Addison, a native of Logan 
County, Ky., and a daughter of Jonathan and 
Elizabeth (Grigsby) Addison, the father heing 
a native of North Carolina. Mrs. Adcock is a 
member of Moore’s Prairie Methodist Church. 
Mr. Adcock is a Democrat in polities. 
THOMPSON ANGLEN, saddler and har- 
ness-maker, Spring Garden. Subject was born 


_in Rockingham County, N. C., September 15, 


1822, was a son of Caleb and Hannah (Powel) 
The father was a native of Pittsyl- 
yania County, Va., the mother of North Caro- 
lina. Subjeet was the ninth of thirteen chil- 
dren, and of that number six are now living. 
In his native county he attended the first 
school, and in 1831, the father brought his 
family to Montgomery County, Tenn., where 
he died in 1856. Subject finished his educa- 
tion in the schools of that county, and then as- 
sisted on the home farm until 1849. Decem- 
ber 19 of that year, he came to Jefferson Coun- 
ty, and settled on a Government improvement, 
in Pendleton Township, about a mile east of 
Belle Rive; he, however, only farmed there for 
four years, and then came to Mt. Vernon, where 
he clerked in a general store then owned by 
Thorn D. Balzell; remained with them bat 
one year and then retnrned to Pendleton Town- 
ship, and there purchased the home farm. In 


Auglen. 
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connection with bis farm, he also ran a store 
for the accommodation of his neighbors in that 
township; he only remained three years, and 
then exchanged his farm for a hotel in Mt. 
Vernon, then owned by a Mr. Thomas. It stood 
(1858) where Pavy and Allan’s bnilding now 
stands, 
when he came to Spring Garden Township. 
Here he first purchased a half-interest in a 
tlonring mill and still house which then stood 
about one and one-half miles south of the vil- 
lage, but only remained about a month there, 
and then eame to the village, where he has 
since resided. His first venture in the town 
was merchandising, and he followed that for 
abont two years; be then opened his hotel, 
which he still continues to run; he also turned 
his attention some to stock trading and en- 
gaged in that for about three years. He next 
purchased a harness shop and commenced tol- 
lowing the oeenpation of a harness-maker. 
now carrigs a stock of about $1,500. 
len was married in Montgomery County, Tenn., 
ou June 10, 1846, to Nancy J. Smith, a daugh- 
ter of Joseph II. and Nancy (Clifton) Smith, 
natives of that county. This lady was the 
mother of five children, of “whom four are now 
living, viz.: H. V., in Prineeton, Ky.; KE. J., in 
Huron, Dak.; Thomas, in Macon County, IIL, 
and Lilly, in Prineeton, Ky. This lady died 
February 14, 1864, and subjeet was married 
the seeond time, in Spring Garden Township, 
May 11, 1865, to Mrs. Nancy F. Williams, a 
daughter of Joseph Felps, of Robertson Conn- 
ty, Tenn. The result of the marriage is one 
child—Ora Mande. Mr. Anglen has served in 
numerous eounty and township offices, among 
which are Justice of the Peace of Mt. Vernon 
Township, from 1859 to 1865, and since his ar- 
rival in this township he has held the otlice al- 
most continually ever sinee. In April, 1872, 
was appointed School Treasurer, and is still 
holding that offiee. llas also served as mem- 
ber of the County Board of Supervisors. Is a 


Mr. Ang- 


Tn that hotel be remained until 1865, | 


He | 
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member of Williams Lodge, No. 242, LQ. O. 
F., of Spring Garden. [Tas held all the offices 
in that lodge and is now Past Grand. For the 
past fifteen years has also served as Treasurer 
of that organization; isa member of the Spring 
Garden Baptist Church. Tn politics. is an Tn- 
dependent. 

C. M. BROWN, farmer, P. O. Spring Garden, 
was born in Washington County, TIL, Decem- 
ber 24, 1827, and is a son of Stephen and Kliza- 
beth (Spoon) Brown, who eame to this State 
from Guilford Connty, N.. C. Subject 
the sixth of eleven children, of whom six 
are now living. His education was received 
in the subscription schools of that day. He re- 
mained at home with his father until twenty- 
five, and then started out in life for himself; 
settled on his present farm, where he now owns 
840 acres, which lie principally in Sections 19, 
20, 25, 29, 31 and 36. Of the whole, there are 
about 700 acres under cultivation, about six- 
teen aeres inorchard. Mr. Brown was married, 
April 9, 1851, in Ewing Township, Franklin 
County, Ill, to Ann Eliza Foster, a native of 
Franklin County, and a daughter of E. H. and 
Cynthia Freeman Foster, natives of Tennessee. 
This lady is the mother of nine children, of 
whom five are living—B. F., 5. ., Margaret A., 
Martha F. and Melissa EK. Our subject was a 
soldier in the Mexiean Knlisted in the 
Sixth Regiment of Uliuois Infantry, Col. Collins, 
Company A, Capt. James Bowman, in May, 
1846, and was out until July, 1847. Has been 
a member of the County Board of Supervisors, 
four terms, and is at present serving in that 
capacity. He also served as School Virector 
of his district for the last twenty-five years. In 
polities, Mr. Brown is an Independent. 

JOSEPIL CARROLL, blaeksmith, Spring 
Garden, was born in this county October 26, 
1832, and was a son of James and Elizabeth 
(Delaney) Carroll, natives of Tennessce, but 
emigrated to this county abont 1829, settling 
first in Monnt Vernon Township, and then 


was 


war. 
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moved into Dodds Township, where the father 
died in 1849, and the mother in 1877. 
subject was the third of eight children, of whom 
three are now living. His cducation was re- 
ceived mostly in the schools of Mount Vernon 
and Dodds Townships. On his father’s farm he 
remained until twenty-two, and then started out 
in life for himself. He settled in Dodds Town- 
ship, where he farmed until about 1858. In 
that year he came to Spring Garden Township. 
ITere he first farmed for about two “years, and 
then came to the village, where he has since 
earried on the blaeksmith trade. In connec- 
tion with his shop he also carries a stock of 
plows, wagons, cte., which generally runs on 
the average to about $1,500. He also owns a 
farm of 530 acres, part of which is in Section 
7 and the rest in 15, of Town 4. Range 3 east. 
Also owns some in Hlk Prairie Township. Of 
the whole piece, there are about 320 acres in 
cnltivation. Mr. Carroll was married in this 
county in August, 1854, to Martha Shatfer, a 
native of Tennessee, and a daughter of David 
Shaffer. She was the mother of four ehildren, 
two of whom are now living—Mollie (wife of 
Harvey Gardner, of Colorado), and Charles H. 
This lady died abont 1866, Our subject: was 
married the second time,in August, 1868, to 
Mrs. Sibyl Garrison, a daughter of Uriah Cramp- 
ton, a native of Mississippi. The result of this 
marriage is four children, two of whom are now 
living, Willie and Clyde. He is a member of 
Mount Vernon Lodge, No. 31, A. F. & A. M, 


and Williams Lodge, No, 242, of Spring Gar-— 


den. In politics, our subject is a Democrat. 
LOGAN FITZGERRELL (deceased) was 
born in Posey County, Ind., in 1837, and was a 
son of Michael and Mary (Overton) Fitzgerrell. 
The parents moved to Jefferson County as early 


as 1840, and settled on the farm afterward | 


owned by our subject. Our subject was edu- 


cated in the schools of his county, and at. the — 


age of eighteen assumed the responsibilities of 
life for himself, and settled on the farm which 


Our | 


his widow now occupies. Originally, the father 
gave his son a tract of eighty acres, and that 
has since been increased until at present the 
farm contains 336 acres, located in Seetions 21, 
22, 23, 24 and 27, of Town 4, Range 3 east. 
Of the whole, there are about 250 aeres in proc- 
ess of cultivation. Mr. Fitzgerrell was married 
twice. The first time in 1855, on the celebra- 
tion of his eighteenth birthday, to Miss Miranda 
Johnson, a daughter of George and Elizabeth 
Johnson, of this county. The result of this. 
marriage was one child—James Michael (now 
deceased). This lady died only a few years after 
her marriage, and onr subject was married the 
second time, February 20, 1858, to Nancy 
Simpson, who was born in Gibson County, Ind., 
July 12,1836, and is a daughter of Richard 
and Hlizabeth Simpson, descendants of Old Vir- 
ginia stock. This lady has been the mother of 
the following children: Hiram R., Mary, Lu 
cinda (wife of William Harmon), Melissa HE. 
Daniel J.., Luther, Miranda 8. and Naney. Our 
subject was a member of Williams Lodge, No 
242, 1 O. O. F., of Spring Garden. In his life 
time, he sought to walk in the retired paths of 
life as much as possible, and tried to follow out 
his duty as a citizen good and true. His aspira- 
tions did not tend toward public office-seeking, 
bnt toward preparing for bis family's wants. 
And thus Mr. Fitzgerrell’s life came to a close 
January 1, 1879. His family was left well 
provided, and as his neighbors, in words soft 
and low, paid their respects to the bereaved 
family, none spoke but to praise him. At 
present, Mrs. Fitzgerrell, assisted by her sons, 
is earrying on the farm. 

G. W. HAYS, farmer, P. O. Mt. Vernon, was 
born in Rutherford County, Tenn., July 4, 18-40; 
was a son of John and Rebecca (Maltus) Hays; 
was the fifth of twelve children, of whom eight 
are living. When only two months old, his 
parents moved to Jefferson County, where the 
father settled in Spring Garden Township, about 
one mile from where our subject now lives, 
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but only lived there a short time, and then 
caine to Dodds Township. In that township he 
held quite a number of offices of trust and 


profit, and there he died in 1863—the mother in | 


1862. Our subject attended the subscription 
schools of his county, and remained on the 
home place until about twenty. In starting 
out in life for himself, he first settled in Elk 
Prairie Township, but only remained there a 
short time, and then exme to his present farm, 
where he now owns 190 acres in Sections 5 and 
6 of Township 4, Range 3 east. There are 
about 180 acres under cultivation. Mr. Hays 
was married in the fall of 1865, in Spring Gar- 
den Township, to Margaret Howard, a native 
of Illinois and a daughter of Charles and Jane 
(Mendenhall) Howard. This lady is the mother 
of three living children—Lilly, Josie and a 
baby boy, born April 6,1883. Our subjeet en- 
listed in the Fifteenth Illinois Cavalry, Col. 
Bacon, Company KE, Capt. Hutchins, in the win- 
ter of 1861, Was out three years and three 
months. Was in the engagements of Ilick- 
man, Ky., Union City, Tenn., Corinth, Miss., 
Island No. 10 and many other smaller skir- 
mishes. Mrs. Hays is a member of the Kaster 
M. E, Chureh of Spring Garden Township. 
Mr. Ilays has held the oflices of School Direc- 
tor, Road Supervisor, ete. 
Greenbacker. 

JAMES JONES, farmer, P. O. Spring Gar- 
den, was born in Todd County, Ky., November 
9, 1822; is a sonof William and Chrissie (Gib- 
son) Jones, natives of Tennessee. Subject 
was the elder of two children. The father 
died when the son was about two years old, and 
when eight years old his mother moved to this 
county and settled in Spring Garden Township, 
where she afterward married a man named Na- 
thaniel Morgan. Subject’s education was but 
very meager as far as schooling goes, but after 
his marriage he managed to teach himself some. 
He remained at home on bis step-father’s farm 
until twenty-one, then started out for himself. 


In polities, he is a 


| to his present farm. 


IIe settled about a mile and a half from his first 
farm, where he lived until IST1, when he came 
lle now owns about 1,000 
acres, situated in Sections 11, 12, 14,15, 19, 20, 
22 and 23, of Town 4, Range Seast.  ILas about 
300 aeres in cultivation. Mr. Jones was mar- 
ried in Jefferson County, on January 1, 18-45, to 
Mrs. Klizabeth Allan, a daughter of Mrs. Nan- 
ey Cochran, a native of North Carolina. This 
wnion has resulted in the following children ; 
Mary K., wife of Martin Knowles, of this town- 
ship; John, Nathaniel, Chrissic, Josiah and 
James, and: David. Mr. Jones has served in 
numerous township and district ottices ; in pol- 
ities, is a Democrat. 

WILEY KNOWLES, farmer, P. O. Spring 
Garden, was born near Savannah, Ga., April 25, 
1809; wasason of Putaman and Patsey (Greer) 
Knowles. The parents went from Delaware to 
Georgia, the mother, however, coming over to 
the former State from Scotland when a child. 
Subject was the fourth of ten children, of whom 
only four are living. When two years old, his 
parents came to Indiana, and settled near Black 
River, in Gibson County. [lis schooling was 
very limited; remained at home with his father 
until about twenty-two, and then purchased a 
farm in Owensville Township, Gibson County. 
On that farm, he remained until the spring of 
1845, when he caine to Illinois, and settled in 
Spring Garden Township, Jefferson County, ou 
his present farm, where he now owns 240 acres 
in Section 16, 130 acres in Scetion 4, 120 in 
Section (, 40 in Section 8, and 10 in Section 10, 
all of Town +, Range 3 west. IIe also has 120 
in Dodds Township. Of the whole, there are 
about 280 cultivation, = Mr. 
Knowles was married in Gibson County, Ind., 
July 8, 1830, to Minerva Scott, a native of 
Bullitt County, Ky., being born there in 1811. 
She is a daughter of Mrs. Mary Scott. who was 
one of the old pioneer residents of Gibson 
County. The result of this union was eleven 
children, ten of whom are now living— William 


acres under 
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R., residing in Missouri; Meniecs, wife of 
Joseph Wilbanks, of Logan County, III.; Patsey, 
wife of George Farrish, of Clackamas County 
Oregs, Martin. farming in Spring Garden Town- 
ship; Asa, in Custer County, Colo.; Ananias, in 
Moore's Prairie Township, his sketch appearing 
in that part of the work ; Leander, also farming 
in Spring Garden Township; Francis M., on 
the home farm; Sarah, wife of Richard Davis, 
of this township ; and Lizzie Caroline, wife of a 
Mr. Gamber, of Portland, Oreg. Mr. and Mrs. 
Knowles are members of the Mount Nebo Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. Mr. Knowles 
has been a Democrat, but in the last few years 
has been voting the Greenback ticket. Francis 
M., the eighth child of Wiley and Min- 
erva (Scott) Knowles, was born in Spring Gar- 
den Township, Jefferson County, September 1, 
1848. In his yonth, he attended the free 


schools of his county, and helped on the home | 
place until be married, and then erected a fine 
country house; has settled down near his fa-— 
ther, and now has the management of the home- . 


stead. He was married in Moore’s Prairie 
Township, this county, April 17, 1879, to Flor- 
ence Smith, who was born in this county Janu- 
ary 28, 1852, and is a daughter of Jesse H. and 
Jane Biiss Smith, whose sketches appear clse- 
where. This lady is the mother of three chil- 
dren—Norman Smith, Eliza and Wiley H. 
in politics, Mr. Knowles is at present a Green- 
backer, but formerly, like his father, voted the 
Democratic ticket. 

J. W. MARSHALL, farmer, P. O. Spring 


\ 


Garden, was born in Jackson County October — 


15, 1836. His parents were William 
Judith (Minor) Marshall, who came originally 
from North Carolina. When subject was three 
years old, his parents came to Franklin Conn- 
ty, and settled in Goode Township. There 
subject was permitted to attend school but 
slightly, but since coming to manhood’s estate 
he has taught himself. He early commenced 


and 


to render all possible assistance to his father . 
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on the home farm, and remained with the lat- 
ter until twenty-four, and then on a rented 
farm near the old homestead he commenced 
life for himself. There he remained three years, 
and then came to Spring Garden Township, 
Jetferson Connty; he settled on the farm which 
he still owns, of 120 acres in Seetion 11, of 
Township +, Range 3 east, and of that there 
are about 110 acres under cultivation. Sub- 
ject was married, October 25, 1860, in Jetferson 
County, to Sarah Farlow, a native of Spring 
Garden Township, and a daughter of John and 
Frances (Williams) Farlow; the father was a 
native of Maryland, the mother of Tennessee. 
This lady is the mother of seven children, and 
of that number six are now living—W. H., G. 
B., ©. E., Rosa, Lilly B. and Daisy E. Mr. 
Marshall is a member of the Spring Garden 
Baptist Church. Has served as Township 
Trustee, Justice, Collector and School Director, 
In politics, he is a Greenbacker. 

GABRIEL PEAVLER, farmer, P. O. Spring 
Garden. The gentleman whose name heads 
this sketch, is probably one of the oldest set- 
tlers in this part of the county. He was horn 
on the Holstein River, in Sullivan County, 
Tenn., January 27, 1813, and is a son of Jacob 
and Margaret (Steward) Peavler. The parents 
were both born in Virginia, the father of Ger- 
man parents, the mother of Irish. Our subject 
was the youngest of four children, of whom two 
are living—James, in Cooper County, Mo., and 
Gabriel Peavler. When about seven months 
old, his father went to Norfolk, Va., where he 
enlisted in a Virginia regiment being formed 
to fight the British in the war of 1812. At 
that time the city of Norfolk itself was threat- 
ened, and the regiment was stationed at that 
point. While serving at his post, the father 
was stricken with an epidemie which was then 
raging in that town, and died, as did thousands 
of his comrades. The mother also died when 
subject was about five years old, and he was 
left at the mercy of the world. His half broth- 
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ers helped him some, however, and at the age 
of twelve years he was bound out to a man by 
the name of Allan, at Monticello, Wayne Co., 
Ky.. and under him subject learned the trade 
of making and laying brick. He remained 
there until seventeen, and then deciding to fol- 
low that oceupation for himself, he came to 
Clark County, Ind.. and worked for some time 


at that point. Next went to Bloomfield. Greene | 


County, and from there to Marion County, 
when Indianapolis was but a small village, and 
there he made and laid bricks on the State 
road leading from that point. The next few 
years were spent in running aronnd in different 
points in Indiana working at his trade, and 
then made Washington County, Ind., his home. 
In regard to his education, our subject never 
had a chance to go to school but about 1 month 


in his life, but after he had settled down at this | 


voint, he first commenced to teach himself, and 
lias since obtained a rather fair 
His first occupation in Washington County 
was that of farming, and followed that oceupa- 
tion for about two years and then went to 
Providence, Clark County, and there opened a 
grocery store which he conducted for nine 
months, and then sold that out and opened a 
dry goods store, but atter running that store 
six months at that point, he went to Pekin, 
Washington County, and there carried on the 
same business. Ilere he ran a store for three 
years, and then turning his attention again to 
farming, he purchased a farm near that town, 
which he operated for nine years. In connec- 
tion with his farm he also ran a store for the 
accommodation of his neighbors. In 1850, he 
came to Illinois and first settled in Clark Coun- 
ty. where he both farmed and carricd on a 
store. The first year of his residence there he 
opened up aud put under cultivation a farm of 
160 acres. In that county he lived six years, 
and then came to Spring Garden, Jefferson 
County, and settled on his present farm.  Ifcre 
he now owns about -$56 acres in Sections 22, 


education. 
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28, 26 and 27; has about 370 acres in caltiva- 
tion—about eight acres in orchard. Mr. Peay- 
ler was married, November 27. 1834, in Wash- 
ington County, Ind., to Nancy McKinney, a 
daughter of Alexander and Susannah (Turner! 
MeKinney, natives of Virginia. This union 
resulted in twelve children, six of whom are 
now living—Dr. J. W. (whose sketch appears 
elsewhere in this work), born July 20, 1840; 
Mary Jane (wife of J. W. Fitzgerald), born 
December 31, 1842; Henrietta (wile ot Will- 
iam H. Dorr), born September 3, 1844; W. T. 
C. inow in Huron, Dakota Territory), October 
18, 1846; Nancy Frances | wife of George Will), 
October 20, 1858; and G. N. E.. February 18, 
1862. Our subject is a member of the Spring 
Garden Methodist Episcopal Church; also of 
Williams Lodge, No. 242, 1. 0.0. F. In poli- 
tics, isa Republican. Mrs. Peavler is a mem- 
ber of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
DR. J. W.PEAVLER. One of the most suc- 
eessful physicians of this county is the gentle- 
man whose name heads this sketch, and who 
was born in Washington County, Ind., July 20, 
1840. Our subject is a son of Gabriel, whose 
sketch appears elsewhere in this work, and 
Nancy (McKinney) Peavler. The father was a 
native of Tennessee, the mother of Washington 
County, Ind. Subject was the third of twelve 
children, and of that number six are now living. 
When two years old, his father came to Clark 
County, Ind.; there our subject was first per- 
mitted to attend school. In 1856, his father 
eame to Jelferson County, and settled in Spring 
Garden Township, and here subject attended 
school until eighteen, and then taught for two 
years in that township. He next went to 
Monnt Vernon, where he rend medicine with 
his uncle. Dr. Hl. J. Peavler. With this gentle- 
man he remained three years, and then went to 
the Medical Department of the Michigan State 
University, located at Ann Arbor, from whieh 
institution he graduated in 1864. He immedi- 
ately located at Knob's Prairie. this county, 
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and there practiced some five years. From 
that location he went to Chicago, and there 
practiced for about one year, also attending 
lectures. We next came to his present location 
in Spring Garden Township, where he has prac- 
ticed most of the time since, except in 1878, 
when he attended the American Medical Col 
lege at St. Louis, from which he gradnated, and 
in 1879, when he attended the Eclectic Medical 
College, Cincinnati, and also graduated from 
that institution. His present practice extends 
over 4 large portion of this county and portions 
of Franklin County. The Doctor is at present 
a member of the Missouri State Medical Soci- 
ety. Dr. Peayler was married. August +, 1867, 
to Victoria Hagle, a daughter of John W. and 
Mahalia Boswell Hagle. This lady is a native 
of this county, and is the mother of six chil- 
dren, five of whom are now living—Eugene, 
Minnie, Mazie, Ethel and Harry. Subject is 
a member of Williams Lodge, No. 242, 1. O. O. 
F., of Spring Garden, and No. 765, Ewing 
Lodge, A. F, & A. M. In politics, ts a Repub- 
lican. 

DR. J. B. SCARBOROUGH, physician, 
Spring Garden, was born in Ewing Township, 


Franklin County, ML, Mareh 12, 1842, and is a 


son of Dr. Bennent and Allie (Bennett) Scar- 
borongh. The father was a native of Wilson 
County, Teun., and came to this State in 
1832. The mother is anative of Posey County, 
Ind. Subject was the third of five children. 


aud was permitted to attend the schools of his | 
county until about twenty, and then the Doctor | 


commenced reading medicine with his father. 
Remained with him until twenty-four, reading 
and assisting the elder Scarborough in his 
practice. Then onr subject took up his chosen 
practice for himself at the town of Macedonia, 
Franklin County. In that locality he only re- 


mained about six months, when he again be- | 


took himself to his native county, and there 
took up the practice of his father, the latter 
having become too old to attend to it (his 


| November 1, 1783 ; 


death subsequently occurred in 1879), and in 
that locality our subject remained until 1873. 
In that year he removed to Ham’s Grove, Pen- 
dleton Township, this county, and there prac- 
ticed until October, 1879, when he came to his 
present location at Spring Garden. In this 
locality he now has a practice that extends 
over territory which lies for miles north and 
east of Spring Garden, and where he has the 
confidence of the people of that locality, in 
Pendleton Township. Subject was married, 
September 20, 1865, to Miss Ada Yates, a native 
of Providence, R. [., and the danghter of 
John I, and Hannah (Stewart) Yates, na- 
tives of Maine, but settling in Ohio, where the 
father died. and, the mother married Bennett 
Woodworth, and subsequently the twain came 
to this county (in 1853), and settled in Moore’s 
Prairie Township, where they have subsequent- 
ly resided. The result of this nnion has been 
three children, two of whom are now living, 
Lizzie (wife of Edgar Bernard), born October 
20, 1866, and Ida May, born July 22, 1870, 
Alice was born December 17,1868, and died 
July 24, 1869. Mr. and Mrs. Scarborough and 
daughter Lizzie are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and he is a member of Ham's 
Grove Lodge, No. 405, [. 0. O. F. In politics, 
he is a Republican. 

BENJAMIN SMITH, farmer, P. O. Spring 
Garden, is a great-grandson of Alexander and 
Joanna Smith, who settled in North Carolina. 
They had the following children born to them 
in Tyrrell County, that State, viz.: Ann, born 
February 6, 1771; Joanna, January 23, 1774; 
Isaac, January 19, 1779; Ananias, December 
12, 1780; Zilpbha, April 10, 1782 ; Euphemia, 
Loef, March 2, 1789; 
Azilla, October 4, 1792; and Jose, February 
12,1797. The third child of this family, Isaac, 
was the grandfather of our subject. This child 
grew to manhood in North Carolina, and there 
married Millie Hassle. The twain came to 
Tennessee, and settled in Hickman County, 
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where unto them were born nine children, 
among them Anderson, the father of our sub- 
ject, who was born February 6, 1811, and Jesse 
H., whose sketch appears elsewhere in this 
work. Isaac came to this county with his fam- 
ily abont 1829, and settled in Spring Garden 
Township, near where subject now resides, 
where he died abont 1850. The father of our 
subject grew to manhood in this county, and 
married a Miss Elizabeth Hopper, who was 
born in Middle Tennessee January 28, 1811. 
She was a danghter of Thomas Ilopper, who 
eame to tlris county in a very early day, prob- 
ably about 1820. The parents of our subject 
also settled near where the latter now resides, 
and there subject was born August 29, 1838- 
The parents lived in this county until a ripe 
old age. The mother peacefully passed away 
Mareh 22, 1870, and the father, who for fifteen 
years before his death had been Deacon of the 
Spring Garden Baptist Chureh, died May 3, 
1872. Our subject attended both the subserip- 
tion and free schools of bis county until about 
fwenty-one, and then worked at home about 
one year, and then located on his present farm, 
a piece of land that had been entered by his 
father, and of whom onr subject afterward 
purchased it. He uow owns about 400 acres 
in Sections 1,2, 3 and 12, of Township +, Range 
3east ; has about 240 under cultivation and 
thirty in orchard. Mr. Smith was married, 
Jannary 24, 1860, to Elizabeth Shirley. a 
danghter of Russell and Jinca (Allan) Shirley. 
The father was a native of Hamilton County, 
Ti, and the mother of Macon County. N. C. 
The resnlt of this union has been twelve chil- 
dren, of whom nine are living—Isaae N., born 
February 6, 1862; George H., May 19, 1863: 
Seth T., June 7, 1865; Charles 4., March 14. 
1869; Judson A. April 6, 1871; Hillis Lee, 
April 28, 1877; 
Ornie, September 26. 1879; Rado. December 
19,1881. Of the deeeased children, William 
D. was born September 14. 1860, and died 


| seentive year until 1881. 


Ollie J., February 17, 1873 5 | 
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September I4, 1867. Mary F., born May 2. 
1867, died December 3, 1869; and an infant 
born April 28, 1877, and died May 5 of the 
same year. Our subject has been a member 
of the County Board of Supervisors, also served 
as Road Commissioner, School Director, ete, Is 
a member of Ham’s Grove Lodge, No. 405, 1. 
Q. O. F.; has served in the different oftices in 
that organization, and is now Past Grand ; has 
also been representative two years at the Grand 
Lodge. In polities, Mr. Smith is a Greenbacker. 

A. J. SWEETEN, lawyer and school teacher, 
Spring Garden, was born in Franklin County, 
Tll., September 21, 1839, and is a son of Reuben 
and Jane (Isom) Sweeten. Subjeet was the 
second of three children, of whom two are now 
living—A. J. (our subject) and John R.. in 
Franklin County. When subject was two years 
old, his father moved to Jetferson County, and 
Ilere the 
father remained only about three years, and 
then returned to Ewing Township, Franklin 
County. Subject attended the schools of that 
township, aud in 1857 he attended for a short 
time the McKendree College, af Carlyle, Clinton 
County ; also attended the high schools of Mt. 
Vernon and Benton prior to going to the col- 
lege. In the winter of 1857, he commenced the 
ocenpation of teaching ; his first school was 
tanght in Ewing Township, and he continued 
to teach there until 1861. In 1863, he com- 
menced teaching in Elk Prairie Township. this 
county, and from that time he taught each con- 
Ile then came to this 
township and taught one school in the town, 
and in 1883 he tanghtin this township. About 
1865, Mr. Sweeten commenced the study of 
law, first under 11. M. Williams, of Spring Gar- 
den Township, and then attended Judge A. 1. 
Duff's Law School in Benton, Franklin Connty. 
March 19, 1870, he was admitted to the bar of 
Jefferson County, and sinee that has followed 
his profession some in this county, In 1864, 
he purchased a tract of land in Blk Prairie Town- 


settled in Spring Garden Township. 
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ship, where he farmed until 1881, and then | 


moved to this township, and now owns abont 
eighty acres in Section 18 of Town +, Range 3 
east. Subject was married, August 7, 1864, in 
Elk Prairie Township to Harriet Jane Kirk, a 
daughter of James and Phebe Ann (Cook) Kirk, 
natives of North Carolina. This lady is the 


mother of six living children—Margaret Ann, | 


Calvin M., Druzailla J., James R. O., Quintilla 
Q. and Arthur C. Subject was a soldier in the 
late war ; enlisted August 15, 1862, in the One 
Hundred and Tenth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, Thomas 38. Casey, Company T, 
Capt. 8. G. Dewitt, and was out nine months. 


meneed the practice of his chosen profession. 
He only remained there a short time, however, 
and then came to Spring Garden Township, 
where he has since built up quite an extensive 
practice. Since his coming to this county, he 
has been here all the time, with the exception 


of 1878 and 1879, when he attended lectures 


Was wounded Jannary 1, 1863, at the battle of , 


Stone River, and was subsequently discharged 
for disability as a supernumerary officer. Mr. 
Williams is a member of William’s Lodge, No. 
242, 1. O. O. F., of Spring Garden ; served in 
Ewing and Elk Prairie Townships as Justice of 
the Peace from 1857 to 1867 ; also has served as 
Township Collector two terms, and Township 
Trustee eleven years. In politics, is a Demo- 
crat. 

DR. S. L. WILLIAMS, physician, Spring 
Garden, was born in Franklin County, Ill, 
November 13, 1839. Is a son of S. M. and 
Frances (Shaw) Williams. The father was 
born in North Carolina Jannary 28, 1792, and 
emigrated to Franklin County in 1857, and 
there died in September, 1875. 
was also a native of North Carolina, 
died in Franklin County in Jnly, 1874. 
ject was next to the youngest of a family of 
fourteen children, and of this number seven 
Snbject’s education was received 


and 


are living. 
in the schools of Franklin County. 
twenty four years of age, he remained at home 
with his father, and then started out in life for 
himself on a farm in that county. There he 
remained until 1865, when he went to Cincin- 
nati, and there attended the Physio-Medieal Col- 
lege for a short time. From that institution 
he returned to Franklin County, and ecom- 


The mother | 


in the St. Louis American College, from which 
institution he graduated in 1879. The Doctor 
was married, January 22, 1869, to Miss Mar- 
garet J. Arnold, a native of Robertson County, 
Tenn., and a danghter of James M. and Nancy 
(Felse) Williams. This union has resulted in 
four children, of whom three are living—Hugh, 
Curtis and Alsa. In politics, he is a Demo- 
crat. 

G. H. WITMER, salesman, Spring Garden. 
The gentleman whose name heads this sketch 
was born in Washington County, Md., Novem- 
ber 13,1850, and is a son of Elmer and Char- 
lotte (Huffman) Witmer. Our subject was the 
youngest of two children. His education was 
received, first at the public school of Hagers- 
town, Washington County, and at the age of 
thirteen he took a preparatory course at the 
Franklin & Marshal Collegiate Institute, sit- 
uated at Mercersburg, Penn. After two years’ 
instruction there, our subject taught fora year, 
after which he went to Fort Whipple, Va., 
where he attended the United States Signal 
Service School of Instruction. At that point 


' he remained until summoned to Washington, 


Sub- , 


Until © 


where, after passing a creditable examination, 
he was sent to Nashville, Tenn., and there he 
opened the first Signal Service Bureau ever had 
at that point. After remaining at that point 
about five months, he was transferred, upon ap- 
plication, to the active service, and was stationed 
at the Department of Columbia, with headquar- 
ters at Portland, Ore. In the employ of the 
Government he remained two years, and then 
applying for a discharge, which was granted. 
our subject returned to his native county in 
Maryland, where he aguin turned his attention 


to teaching After teaching one term there, 
however. he was offered a position on the Dis- 
patch, at Commerce, Mo., and, accepting it, went 
to that point. But owing to sickness, he was, 
in the couse of three or four months, compelled 
to resign there and then come to this point, 
where he farmed for a year ;/but that not suit- 
ing his taste, he again betook himself to his na- 


tive town, where he accepted the position of Way- | 


bill Clerk for the Adams Express Company, 
nnd then in due course of promotion was trans- 
ferred to Harrisburg, Penn., where he assumed 
the duties of Receiving Clerk. Ie remained 
connected with that company but about one 
year, when his health again failed him and he 


was compelled to resign his position. From 


that he came to his present location, where, — 


after teaching one term in the schools of Spring 
Garden, he accepted the position of head sales- 
man for W. H. Barber, in which capacity he its 
August I4, 1879, he was married, 
in Spring Garden, to Miss Rosa Bernard, a 
daughter of Dr. and Maurice (Hawkins) Ber- 
This lady is the 
ehildren—Kdna Karl 


now acting, 


nard, of Spring Garden. 
mother of two 
Thomas Bernard. Mr. Witmer is a member of 
Williams Lodge, No. 242, I. O. O. F., of Spring 
Garden, and is at present serving as Secretary 


and 


for that organization. 
Spring Garden Baptist Chureh, and in polities, 
is a Democrat. 
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Is also a member of the | 
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B. F. WHISSENHUNT. farmer, P.O. Spring 
(rarden, was boru in Middle Tenuessee May 21, 
1830; is a son of Uriah and Doreas (Roach) 
Whissenhunt, natives of that State ; the grand- 
parents, however, came from Pennsylvania, 
Our subject was the only child. When about 
one year old, his parents eame to Marion 
County. IIL, where they remained about twelve 
years. In that eounty our subject attended his 
first school. In 1843, the family came to Jef- 
ferson County and settled on the farm where 
, our snbject now lives, where the mother died in 
1859, the father in 1860. In this county our 
subject had but little ehance to attend the sub- 
seription schools, and consequently his educa- 
tion is very limited. His life for upward of 
twenty years spent at home with his 
father, and then commeneed life for himself on 
a piece of Congress land whieh his father en- 
tered for hin. That has since beeu inereased 
until he now owns about 160 acres in Sections 
2 and 3, of Town 4, Range 3 east. Mr, Whis- 
senhunt was married, April 3, 1850, to Susan 
Book, a native of this county, and a daughter 
of Thomas and Klizabeth (Shelton) Book. The 
father was a native of Virginia, the mother of 
North Carolina. This marriage resulted in 
nine children, and of that number two are liv- 
; ing—Kllen Catherine, wife of George Harveil, 
and George Washington. Is a 
Moore’s Prairie Baptist Chureh. 
| he is a Democrat. 


was 


member of 
In polities, 
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JAMES C. BALDRIDGE, farmer P. O. 
Centralia, was born in Rutherford County, 
N. ©., December 10, 1811, a son of Dornton 
and Mary (Boggs) Baldridge, both natives 
of North Carolina. They resided in Ruther- 
ford County till November, 1820, when they 


came {o Jefferson County, where they resided 
until his death, exeept for a few years aeross 
‘the line in Marion County. He died Janu- 
| ary 14, 1832, at abont forty-five years of 
age. His wife was afterward married to 
| Matthew Cunningham, an old settler of this 
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county, removing to Marion County, where 
she died. Mr. Baldridge was the father of 
twelve children, of whom three sons and two 
daughters are now living—James C., Joseph 
and Thomas; Mrs. Jane Porter, widow of 
William Porter; and Mrs. Sarah Baltzell, 
wife of George Baltzell. The subject of our 
sketch was reared in this county, receiving 
such an education as could be obtained at 
the schools of that day. July 26, 1832, he 
was married in Marion Connty to Margaret 
Raney, a native of Kentucky and daughter 
of Matthew Raney. She died October 3, 
1845. She was the mother of six children, 
three of whom are now living —Sally A., 
wife of Owen Breeze; Mary J., wife of Zadok 
Jennings; aud James C., of Jerseyville, a 
minister and farmer. ‘Two children died in 
youth, and one—Samuel R.-- died in the 
army, Company H, Eightieth Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry. Mr. Baldridge was mar- 
ried again, January 8, 1846, to Mrs. Tabitha 


Beal. 
' 1881. 


' farm eontains 160 acres. 


Casey, widow of Isaac Casey and danghter of , 


Rohert White. Her father was a native of 
South Carolina, and came to Madison Coun- 
ty, Ill., in 1810, and Jidy 10, 1511, Mrs. 
Baldridge was born in Chamber’s Fort. Her 
mother, Sarah Holt, was a native of North 
Carolina, but was married in Georgia. Mr. 
and Mrs. Baldridge have had four children, 
two of whom are now living, viz., Joseph D. 
and George P., both farmers in this county. 
Immediately after his first marriage, Mr. 
Baldridge settled on his present farm, 
where he has lived ever since; his oecupa- 
tion has always been that of farming and 
stock-raising. His farm now consists of 
In polities, Mr. Baldridge is 
Republican, but has taken no part in polit- 
ical life. 

C. W. BEAL, farmer, P. O. Irvington, 
was born in Bavaria, Germany, July 26, 
1838, to Jacob and Catherine (Claymann) 


over 500 acres. 


He was born in 1801 and died in 
In 1840, he came to America with 
his family and settled in Lehigh Connty, 
Penn.. where they remained till our subject 
was about fourteen years of age, when they ° 
removed to St. Clair County, Il]., and in 
1857, our subject eame to this township and 
has made this his home since. August 15. 
1861, he enlisted in Company C, Eleventh 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Capt. George C. 
McKee, Col. W. H. Wallace. He served in 
the engageinents of Fort Donelson, Shiloh, 
was in the siege of Vicksburg for forty-seven 
days, and with Sherman on the Mississippi 
campaign. After serving three years in the 
army, he again returned to this county and 
has been engaged as a farmer since. His 
On this he does 
general farming and fruit growing. On his 
farm also is a quarry of splendid sandstone. 
September 30, 1866, he was married in this 
connty to Miss Ellen J. Fry. She was born 
in this township October 18, 1849, daughter 
of Henry and Sarah (Dellenger) Fry. He 
was born in North Carolina in 1806; she in 
1818. He died in 1877, April 4, in this 
county, whither he had moved in 1544: she 
still survives. Of their family of six chil- 
dren, only three are living, viz. John, 
Zachariah and Mrs. Beal. My. and Mrs. 
Beal have four children living and one dead, 
yviz., David E., Sadie J., Charles W., Fred- 


| die, and Ole, deceased. In polities, Mr. Beal 


is a Republican. 
HENRY BREEZE, farmer, P. O. Irving- 


' ton, was born in Orange County, Ind., No- 


vember 23, 1823, to Robert and Margaret 
(Copple) Breeze, both of whom were natives 
of North Carolina —he of Orange County, 
she of Rowan County. He in early life had 
been apprenticed to a hatter in his native 
State, but at the age of seventeen ran off and 
eame to Crab Orchard, Ky.. and for some 
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years followed the river, but in 1510 was 
married in Clark County, Ind., to the 
mother of our subject, and after that, made 
farioing his occupation, being quite success- 
ful. He was in the Indian war uuder Gen. 
Harrison, and was at the battle of Tippeca- 
noe. In 1827, he moved with his family to 
this county, and, with the exception of three 
years he resided in Washington County, 
made this his home till the time of his 


She died in 1875, also eighty- 
In politics, he was a 


four years. 
four years of age. 
Whig and then a strong Union man, and 
when the war broke out. although over eighty 
years of age and feeble, he wanted to do 
his part, so wrote to Col. 8. G. Hicks, of the 
Tortieth, asking if there was ,not something 
he could give him to do. While still in In- 
diana, he and wife joined the Christian 
Chureh and were active members of the 
church till the time of their deaths, At his 
house, probably the first Christian Church 
was organized in the county, by Rev. David 
R. Chance and Rev. William Chaffen, of 
Marion County. He afterward deeded the 
land to the church where Little Grove Chris- 
tian Church now stands. The following are 
the names of his children: 
(ileceased), Elizabeth (deceased), of 
Crittenden Anderson; John (deceased), Owen, 
Hannah (deceased), wife of Rev. John A. 
Williams; Robert, Henry, James (de- 
ceased), Jonathan, Margaret (deceased), wife 
of Alexander Bundy; Catherine, 
(teorge Fouts; Mary, widow of Jacob San- 


wife 


wife of 


ders; Nancy (deceased), wife of Samuel 
Bundy (deceased). Our subject remained at 
home until he was twenty-one years of age, 
and then came to his present farm and be- 
gan its improvement. 


tains 150 aeres in a high state of enltivation. 


Richard, Jacob | 


His farm now con- | 


in political matters, and has been honored 


with various township and county offices. 
He was one of the committee who attended 
to the building of the present county court 
house. Since March IY, 1851,he has served 
as Justice of the Peace. In 1876, he was 
nominated by the Greenback party to repre- 
sent his district in the State Legislature, 


, and carried his own county by a large ma- 
| jority, but was defeated in the district by a 
death. December 8, 1862, at the age of cighty- | 


few votes. For thirty-two years, Mr. Breeze 
has been a member of the I. O. O. F., and is 
also a member of the A., F. & A. M, Irving- 
ton Lodge. He is a m-mber of the Christian 
Church. October 28, 1847, he was married 
to Catherine Casey, daughter of Samuel 
Casey, Sr. She died December 8, 1361, and 
was the mother of eight children, tive of 
whom are still living, viz., Klen, wife of 
Jacob Deal; Robert M.; Harriet; Ida, wife 
of William Jollifff and Mary. December 11, 
1866, he was married to Mrs. Martha J. 
(Taylor) Wayman, widow of M. Wayman and 
daughter of James W. Taylor, who was a 
native of Georgia, but came to Marion 
County, UL, in 1S18. By her first husband, 
Mrs. Breeze had four children, viz., Willis, 
Jasper, Wiley, and Margaret I., wife of 
Lewis Breeze. By her present husband, she 
has two children, viz., Samnel H. and Jacob 5. 

SAMUEL COPPLE, farmer, 2. O. Wal- 
nut Hill, was born in Jefferson County, IIL, 
July 16, 1837, a son of William and Abbie 
(Hanley) Copple. Both were born in In- 
diana and came to this State at an early 
date. Je died in Walnut Hill Prairie, Oc 
tober, 1875; she is still living on the old 
homestead. To them eleven children were 
born, tive of whom still survive--Mary, wife 
of John Due, of Missouri; Levi; Susan, wife 
of Charles Simmons; Harvey and Samuel. 
The subject of this sketch was reared and 


Mr. Breeze has always taken au active part © educated in this county, and has mace it his 
W 
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home all his life. His occupation has been 
that of farmer and fruit raiser. August 15, 
1861, he enlisted in Company C, Eleventh 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Capt. George 
C. MeKee, Col. W. H. L. Wallace. He 
served for three years and was inustered out 
at Vicksburg, August, 1864. He took part 
in the battle of Shiloh, siege of Vicksburg. 
and for nine months before his discharge 
had been doing detail work at ordnance de- 
partment, Vicksburg. In September, 1882, he 
came to his present fruit farm of forty-three 
and one half acres, besides forty in timber and 
ten in orchards. He was married, in 1857, 
to Sarah A. Bradford, daughter of Avery 
Bradford. She died in July, 1869, leaving 
two children-—Marion and Minnie. He was 
married, November, 1869, to Luana 
Moore, daughter of Thomas B. Moore, and to 
them were born three children—Charity E., 
Wily D. and Ella A Mr. Copple and wife 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In polities, he is a Republican. 
EDMUND COPPLE, farmer, P. O. Ir- 
viugton, was bora in Clark County, Ind., Oc- 
tober 12, 1828, to David and Lovina (Huck- 
leberry) Copple. He was a native of North 
to Indiana when 


Carolina, but came 
young. She was born in Indiana. Both 


died in Marion County, Ill., where they had 
settled in about 1832. They were the par- 
ents of twelve children, eleven of whom 
lived to be grown. He served in the Indian 
war nnder Gen. Harrison. Our subject was 
reared in Marion County, [IL, receiving his 
education in the common schools. His oc- 
cupation has been that of a farmer. Iu 1852, 
he came to his presant farm, which contains 
258 aeres and is well improved. He was mar- 
ried in Marion County, Ill, in 1853, to Miss 
Nancy Bareman. She was born in Indiana, 
daughter of Isaac and Christina (Huckle- 
berry) Bareman, who were the parents of 
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nine children, eight of whom still survive. 
Mr. and Mrs. Copple are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and in polities 
he isa Greenbacker. Mr. and Mrs. Copple 
have the following-named children: Lucy 
L. (deceased), wife of Albert Copple; Mary 
A., wife of Adolphus Alleorn; Effie J., wife 
of Alexander West; John W.; Tenie D., wife 
of Charles Copple, and Isaac W. (twins); 
Edmund D.. Harriet N. and Orrie. 
WILLIAM L. FISHER, farmer, P. O. 
Irvington, was born in Clark County, Ind., 
September 7, 1830, a son of John and Eliz- 
abeth (Fouts) Fisher. She was born in In- 
diana, a sister of David Fouts, whose sketch 
appears in this work. John Fisher was a 
native of North Carolina, bnt came to In- 
diana when small, His oceupation was that 
of farming. Both he and his wife died on 
the old homestead in Clark County, he at 
eighty years of age, she at fifty-eight. He 
was a Democrat in politics and took an ac- 
tive part in local affairs. They were mom- 
bers of the Universalist Church. They were the 
parents of eight children, viz.: William L.; 
Sarah J., wife of Alexander Work; James 
L. (deceased), Isabelle (deceased), Jacob H., 
John A., Andrew M. and Mollie. Our sub. 
ject was reared on the farm and educated in 
the common schools of Clark County. He 
came to this county in 1857, and in 1859 
settled on his present farm of 200 acres, 
which was then unimproved, and has since 
been engaged in grain and stock raising. He 
was married, in September, 1859, to Jane 
Boles, daughter of Hugh Boles. She died 
in April, 1861, leaving one child—Jennie. 
He was again married, in 1863, to Margaret 
Baird, a native of Madison County, III., and 
daughter of Samuel Baird. Seven children 
are the result of this union—Erman, Cyn- 
thia, Ollie, Carrie, Laura, Wilbur and Har. 
land. Mr. Fisher isa member of A., F. & 
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A. M., Irvington Lodge, No. 650. In poli- 
ties he is a Republican, and has held varions 
township offices. 

DAVID FOUTS, farmer, P. O. Irvington, 
was born in Clark County, Ind., November 
3, 1820, son of Jacob and Mary (Dougan) 
Fouts, both natives of North Carolina, she 
being a daughter of Thomas Dougan, a Col. 
onel in the Revolutionary army under Mar- 
She was born in 1755, and died at 
Irvington, I1l., 1868. He was born to 
Quaker parents in 1782, and died in 1860 in 
Indiana. Mr. and Mrs, Jacob Fouts were 
married in North Carolina in 1807, and in 
1808 landed in the present State of Indiana 
and settled within one mile of Indian camps. 
They were the parents of six sous and three 
daughters, all of whom reached maturity, 
and six still survive. Our subject was reared 
on the farm in Clark County, and obtained 
such an education as the schools then af- 
forded. Till he was twenty-seven years of 
age, he remained on the farm, but from 
1847 till 1855, he was engaged in the mer- 
cantile business at New Washington, Ind., 
but on account of failing health closed out 
business and eame to this county to his pres- 
ent farm of 400 acres. He remained on 
that farm till 1866, when he moved to Ir- 
vington and engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness, continuing till 1873, when he again 


ion. 


came to the farm and has since remained on 
it. January 3, 1850, he was married in In- 
diana to Elizabeth J. Gudgel. She is a na- 
tive of the same county as her husband, and 
is the daughter of Allen aud Rebecea (Rob- 
ertson) Gudgel. He died when Mrs. Fonts 
was only about one year of age. Her mother 
is stil) living. Mr. and Mrs. Fonts have 
two children living and two dead, viz: 
Jacob O. and Belle R., living; Mary F. (de- 
ceased), wife of Charles K. Smith; and 
Emma J. (deceased). In politics, he is a 


_ Republican. 


He is not a member of any 
chureh, but has always lived a moral, up- 
right life. 

DAVID P. FOUTS, farmer, P. O. Ir- 
vington, was born in Clark County,Ind., Feb- 
ruary 28, 1845. He is ason of Lemon and 
Kvaline V. (Reid) Fouts, both natives of In- 
diana. They came to this county in 186, set- 
tling on the farta now occupied by our snb- 
ject, where his mother died when he was 
quite small. His father now resides in Ir- 
vington, where for years he was Postmaster 
and in mercantile business, from which he 
has now retired. In polities, he is Repub- 
lican, but has never taken part in political 
life. He organized Company H of the 
Hightieth I]inois Volunteer Infantry, and 
was elected Captain, but through exposure at 
Central City, was taken si:k and never went 
to the field. His family by his first wife 
consisted of six children, five of whom are 
still living—Mary D. (wife of Joseph Por- 
ter), David P., John H., Evaline V. (wife 
of John M. Breeze), and Cynthia H. (wife of 
Joseph D. Baldridge). Onur subject was 
reared on the farm and has made it his home 
all his life, except one season. He was mar- 
ried in this county, September 9, 1869, to 


' Rebecea E. Baldridge, daughter of Alexan- 


der Baldridge and Evaline (West) Bald- 
ridge, both deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Fouts 
have six children living—Lemon A., David 
A., Cora I., Lula A. and Lela E. (twins), 
and Daisie I. and one son deceased. Farm- 
ing and stock dealing has been his occupa- 
tion. Mr. Fouts is a member of the Chris- 
tian Church, his wife of the Methodist Epis- 
copal. In politics, he votes the Republican 
ticket, but takes little part! in political life. 

WILLIAM M. GALBRAITH, fruit-grow- 
er, P. O. Walnut Hill, was born in Mount 
Vernon, Jefferson County, Ill., December 23, 


1826, sun of John 8. Galbraith, a native of 
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Tennessee, but came to this county in 1825, 
and died here in 1865. He was married in | 
‘Tennessee to the mother of our subject and 
by her had two sons, viz., James M., of 
Villa Ridge, Dl, and William M. Mrs. 
Galbraith died in this county during the in- 
fancy of William M. Mr. Galbraith was 
again married] 133m had a family of 
four sons and one daughter. His occupa- 
tion was that of farmer and horticulturist. 
He had one of the tirst budded fruit orchards 
in Southern {llinois, and to his industry and 
snecess as a fruit grower can now be attributed 
much of the suecess which this county has 
attained in fruit growing. He was a 
stanch Republican, and was one of the 
stockholders of the first Republican paper in 
Mount Vernon. He was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and a thorough 
temperance man. Our subject was reared in 
this county, receiving such an education as 
When twenty- 


the common schools afforded. 
two years of age, he went to Wayne Conuty, 
and for some years was engaged in the mer- 
cantile business at Johnsonvilie. When the 
civil war broke out.he responded to his coun- 
try's call, enlisting in Company [, Forty- 
eighth Illinois Volunteer Infantry. He was 
mustered in as Quartermaster Sergeant and 
was promoted successively to the Second and 
First Lieutenancy, and then to Quartermas- 
ter of the regiment. He remained in the 
service till August, 1865, when they were 
mustered ont at Little Rock. After return - 
ing from the service, he again entered the 
mercantile business at Johnsonville, econtin- 
ning in the same for two years. Then for 
one year was in Cairo, and in [868 came to 
his present farm of 136 acres, and began its 
improvement, it being all growing in brush, ete. 
He has since been engaged in raising small 
fruits, apples, ete. July 16, 1865, he was mar- 
ried in this couuty to Miss Elizabeth M. Casey, , 


3 County, Il. 
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daughter of Rev. Abraham T. Casey and Vy- 
linda (Maxey) Casey. This union has been 
blest with the following children: John and 
Charles. tle and wife have been members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for years. 
In politics, he is Independent, not voting for 
the party but for the man. Rev. Abraham 
T. Casey was born in Barren County, Ky., 
July 29, 1798, and in infancy came with his 
parents to Illinois, and in 1517 to Jefferson 
He was converted when only 
twelve years of age. August 25, 1824, he 
was licensed as a local minister, and in 1533 
was ordained Elder. In 1819, he was mar- 
ried to Vylinda Maxey, daughter of William 
Maxey. She was born December 31, ISOs. 


| They were the parents of one son— Lafay- 


ette--and six daughters—Harriet (deceased), 
Bell and Catherine (twins), Sarah (deceased), 
Elizabeth, and Martha (deceased). Mr. 
Casey carried the first temperance pledge in 
this county. He died September 14, 1534. 
Mrs. Casey remained a widuw till the time 
of her death, March 26, 1883. 

JOHN W. HAILS, farmer, P. O. Rich- 
view, was born in Sumner County, Tenn., 
March 19, 1823. His parents were Thomas 
and Sarah (Justice) -Hails, his father a na- 
tive of North Carolina and his mother of 
Previous to their marriage, thay 
had moved to Tennessee, andin 1827 
Illinois, settling in Jefferson County, near 
Mount Vernon, where they lived until their 
death. His occupation was that of farming, 
making his home on the wild prairie, with 
Indians camping near. They were the par- 
ents of eleven children, six of whom are still 
living. He was in the war of 1512, and 
fought with Gen. Jackson at New Orleans. 
Both were members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and had been since early life. 
The subject of this sketch was reared on the 
farm and educated in the log schoolhouses of 


Virginia. 
came to 
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the day. When he reached his majority, he 
began life as a farmer, and has followed the 
same occupation to the present time, being 
engaged in stock-raising in connection with 
his farm. When he left the old home, he came 
to his present farm and began to improve it. 
He has now a well-cultivated farm of 330 acres, 
and besides this has deeded to bis children 
360 acres. 


v7 
A., of Nebraska. Mr. Johnson was again 
married, in 185%, to Susan A. Beadles. She 


was born in Clark County, Ind., but came to 


this State when six years of age. She isa 
daughter of Richard I. Beadles. There is 


one son— William R.-— by this marriage. In 
the fall of 1854, Mr. Johnson moved to his 


' present farm of 200 acres. Te has a splendid 


In polities, he still holds to the 


opinions of his fathers. He has held varions , 
‘ beth members of the Methodist Kpiscopal 


township offices, and is now filling the posi- 
tion of Highway Commissioner. He and his 
wife are both members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (South). He was married, 
August 8, 1845, to Annis M. Casey, daughter 
of F. S.and grand-daughter of Abram Casey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hails have one child, dead, 
and eleven living—Narcissus C. (deceased), 
Thomas F., Alfred M., Zadok C., Sarah, 
Harriet J., Ellen, Ida P., Mary, Charles, 
John and Samuel T.—all living in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, farmer, P. O. 
Centralia, was born in Clark County, Ind., 
December +, 1822. He is a son of John and 
Millie (Bower) Johnson; he was a sative of 


New Jersey, she of North Carolina. They 
eame to Indiana about 1808, where they 
died, he in 1836, she in May, 1839. They 


had nine children, eight sons and one dangh 
ter, seven ef whom are still living. Our sub- 
ject was reared in Clark County,” Ind., and 
in the fall of 1850 came to this county. In 
1847, he enlisted in the Mexican war, Com- 
pany B, Fifth Indiana Regiment, under 
Col. James Lane, and served nine months, 
when the war ‘closed. September 28, 1854, 
he was married in Indiana te Sarah B. Rog- 
ers. She was born in Clark County. Ind., a 
daughter of Archibald A. Rogers, a native 


. inhis business was a successful man. 


of North Carolina. Mrs. Johnson died April | 


99,1858; she was the mother of two chil- 
dren, one of whom is still living, viz., John 


rock quarry on his farm, and furnishes stone 
for different localities. He and his wife are 


Church, In politics. he is a Republican. 
CHARLES D. KELL, farmer, P. O. Wal- 
nut Hill, was born on his present farm, 
April 24, 1859, son of James and Margaret 
(Baldridge) Kell, he born in North Carolinn 
and the son of Thomas Kell. one of the early 
settlers of this county; she a sister of James 
C. Baldridge, whose sketch appears in this 
work, They settled the farm now owned by 
onr subject, bnt beth died at Walnut Hill. 
Marion County, he in 1873, she in 187d. 
They were the parents of seven children, 
three ef whom stil] survive, viz., D. D. Kell, 
of Walnut Hill; Margaret M. (wife of James 
L. Patton), and Charles D. Kell. 
years his eccupation was that of farmer; he 
then removed to Walnut Hill and engaged 


For some 


in the milling and mercantile business, and 
In pol- 
ities, he was a Republican. Onr subject was 
reared in this and Marion Counties, reeoived 
his edueation in the common schools ef Wal- 
nut Hill and in Irvingten College. Since 
embarking in life for himself, he has fol- 


lowed different employments. One year he 


i vented and ran the raill at Walnut Hill; then 


for two years was in mercantile bnsiness, but 
in 1882 eame to this farm, which contains 
980 acres of land. In connection with his 
farming, Mr. Kell also gives some attention 
to the growing of fruits, and in 1853, from 
one acre of strawberries, cleared $430. Jan 
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uary 13, 1881, he was married to Sarah E. 
Foust, daughter of Reuben Foust, a success- 
ful fruit grower of this county. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kell have one child—Clara. In poli- 
tics. he is a Republican. 

CHARLES MILLER,: farmer, P. O. Ir- 
vington, was born in Prussia September 28, 
1821. He is the son of Henry Miller, who 
cume to the United States in 1835, settling 
first in St. Clair County, then in Washington 
County, where he died in 1856. His first 
wife died in Germany, and of her children, 
two daughters and one son, our subject, still 
Before leaving Germany, Mr. Mil- 
ler was again married. The subject of our 
sketch was reared on his father’s farm, re- 
ceiving his education in the schools of his 
native land, except the English language, 
which he taught himself. His ocenpation 
has always been that of farming, first in 
Washington County, where he remained un- 
til 1867, when he bought his present farm 
of 300 acres of Owen Breeze, paying $12,000, 


survive. 


this being one of the largest sales ever made 
in the county up to that time. He was mar- 
ried, December 19, 1843, to Hannah Me- 
Bride, who was born February 28, 1819, a 
daughter of Hugh and Elizabeth (Rule) Me- 
Bride. He was a native of Pennsylvania. 
his wife of Virginia: they were married in 
Tennessee and came to Washington Coun- 
ty, Ill., in the fall of 1837. They were the 
parents of seven children, Mrs. Miller being 
the youngest and the only one now living, 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller have four children liv- 
ing and one dead, viz., Francis M., John Q. 
M. fdied, November 26, 1868), Charles M., 
William A. and Emeline. F. M. is a farmer 
in the county; Charles M. is a doctor at 
Brimfield; William A. is a farmer in Marion 
County. In politics‘ he is a Republican. 
ESSEN PAYNE, farmer, P. O. Richview. 
Among the most thrifty farmers in Grand 


Prairie Township, who have made for them- 
selves pleasant homes in the heretofore wilder- 
ness, we find the gentleman whose name heads 
this sketch. He was born near Mount Ver- 
non January 31, 1840, to Joseph and Har- 
riet (Stanford) Payne. They were natives of 
Smith County, Tenn., and came to Jefferson 
County, Ill., about 1835, and died in the 
county, he at the age of seventy-two years, 
aud she at seventy-four. His occupation was 
that of farming. They reared to maturity a 
family of seven children, three of whom still 
survive, viz., J. H., Essex and J. T. They 
were both members of the Methodist Ey isco- 
pal Church. In polities, he was Democratic. 
Our subject's early life was spent on the 
farm and in attending the common schools 
of the county. In 1862, he came to his 
present farm, which then had none of the 
splendid improvements it now has. His 
farm contains 240 acres, and on this he does 
general farming and stock-raising. August 
10, 1861, he was married to Miss Margaret 
E. Casey, daughter of Maj. F. S. Casey (de- 
ceased). This union hasbeen blest with five 
children, viz., Martha, Mary, Horatio, Cora 
I. and Joseph F. In politics, Mr. Payne is 
Democratic. He and wife are connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

J. W. PORTER, farmer, P. O. Centralia. 
The snbject of this sketch was horn in Jeffer- 
son County, Ill., March 16, 1888, to James 
and Sarah (Baldridge) Porter; she is a sister 
of James C. Baldridge (see sketch). He was 
a native of North Caroljna, but came to this 
county when small, and died here in 1850. 
She is still living and is the wife of George 
Baltzell, of Centralia. Our subject is one of 
a family of six children, viz., William C., 
Joseph W., Martha, James M. and Julia. 
Only the two eldest now survive. James was 
lost during the battle of Perryville. Mr. Por- 
ter’s life, with the exception of two years, 
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has been spent in this county. He was edu- the hatter’s trade. In polities, he is a strong 
cated in the common schools and has always | Republican. For many years he was a Dea. 
been engaged in farming, except for two years con in the Christian Church, but when about 
he was in the mereantile business in Walnut | sixty-five years of age changed to the belief 
Hill. Ill. November 28, 1860, he was mar- | of the Universalist Church. Our subject was 
ried to Mary D. Fouts. She was born in _ reared on the farm and received his edueca- 
Clark County, Ind., but came to this county tion in the common schools of the county. 
when small. Her father, Lemon Fouts, is He remained at home till his marriage. 
now a resident of Irvington. Mr. and Mrs. . March 30, 1854, to Miss Sarah E. Grisamore. 
Porter have three children living and one She was born November 27, 1832, in Clark 
dead, viz., Sherman §8., James E., Walter County, Ind., to John and Rebecea (Henley} 
P., and Sarah E, (deceased). Mr. Porter has Grisamore. He was a native of Pennsyl- 
been on his present farm of 300 acres since | vauia, she of North Carolina. Both were 
marriage, and has always had to depend — born in 1806, and were early settlers in Clark 
upon his own energy to make a success. He | County, Ind., and for some years have been 
and wife are members of the Methodist Epis- residents of Irvington, Il]. Mr. and Mrs, 
copal Church. In polities, he is a Repub-  Hatts are the parents of eight children, seven 
lican. | of whom still survive--Mary E. (deceased), 

THOMAS L. RATS, farmer, P. O. Ir- | Ida E. (wife of William F. Copple), John 
vington, was born in Clark County, Ind., H., J. Osear, David G., Rebecca J., Cynthia 
November 27, 1830, to Jacob and Cynthia E. and Thomas L. In 1854, Mr. Ratts came 
(Fouts) Ratts. He was born in North Caro- to this county and settled on his present 
lina in 1806; she in Indiana in 1810, Jacob farm, which now contains 482 acres, 400 of 
being only fifteen years of age when his which are in good state of cultivation. He 
father went to Indiana. Jacob and wife is engaged in farming, stock-dealing and 
were married December 25, 1828, and are fruit-growing. He is a member of A, F. & 
the parents of seven children, six of whom = A. M., Irvington Lodge, No. 650. He and 
still survive, viz., Thomas L., David F., . wife are members of the Methodist Episco 
Malinda BE. (deceased), Mary E., Sarah J., pal Church, and have been since before mar- 
Henry H., Margaret and Evaline. Since riage. In politics, he votes with the Repub- 
going to Indiana, his occupation has been  lican party. He has held the various town- 
that of farming, but in early life he learned ship oflices, Supervisor, ete. 
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HARDIN BARKER, farmer, P. O. Di- | schools of his native county, and has always 
vide, is a native of St. Clair County, I]., and been a farmer. He has also run a_ thresher 
was born August 15, 1847. His father, Nel- | nearly every season since he became grown. 
son Barker, was a native of Maine, and came _ He now owns the Belleville Separator anid 
to Illinois with his pareuts in 1820, when but . engine, made by Harrison & Co.. of Belle- 
achild. Our subject attended the common _ ville, Ill. This machine does excellent and 
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very rapid work. In one day he threshed 
1,003 bushels of wheat with it, and set three 
times. Mr. Barker was married, first, in 1873, 
to Emily Sargent, by whom he had three 
children—Lucy, George and Frank. Mrs. 
Barker died in 1880, and hea ain married in 
December. 1882, this time to Ellen Sledge. 
Mr. Barker came to this county in 1875, 
where he has since resided. 

WILLIAM CLAYBOURN, farmer, P. O. 
Dix, was born knox County, Tenn., 
August 27, 1819, and is the son of Ephraim 
Claybourn, of Knox County, Tenn., after- 
ward of Allen County, Ky., where he died 


in 


in the summer of 1850. Our subject got his — 


education in DeKalb County, Tenn., and 
came to this county in the fall of 1840, 
where he still resides. He was married, 
September 4, 1838, to Miss Frankie. daugh- 
ter of Renben Hawker, of Virginia. Mrs. 
Claybourn died July 23, 1863, leaving ten 
children, viz., Catharine, Sarah J., James 
T., William P., John B., Harriet N., Eph- 
raim §., Reuben C., Joseph M. and Cassius 
C. February 14, 1865, Mr. Claybourn mar- 
ried Mrs. Elizabeth J. Maxey, daughter of 


RUFUS FIELDS, farmer, P.O Mount 
Vernon, was born October 1, 1844, in Jeffer- 
son County, Ill., and is the son of James 
Fields, of North Carolina, since then of Jef- 
ferson County, Il. 
when eighteen yeurs of age, and was married 
to [lizabeth Hays, daughter of Sarnuel Hays, 


James Fields came here 


, of Alabama, afterward of Jefferson County, 


Til. Subject had eleven children, seven hiv- 


| ing, viz., Ruth 8., Malinda, Henry P., Ru- 


fus, James M., Noah and Priscilla. Rufus 
was edneated in Jefferson County, IIl.. and 
owns 195 aeres of land, and is engaged in farm- 
ing and stock-raising. Politics, Demoerat. 

WILLIAM J. GARRISON, farmer and 
stock-raiser, P. O. Divide (commonly known 
as Dick Garrison), was boru in Field Town- 


ship, this county, June 4, 1837. He was 


brought up on the farm and received a con- 


mon school education. He went to Califor- 
nia in 1857, remaining in that State and in 
Oregon until 1869, when he returned to this 
county. In 1865, on the 2d day of March, 
while in Oregon, he married Phoebe A. Swee- 


| tin, by whom he had five children: but two 


¥rancis Sterns, of Virginia; by her he had | 
two children—Charles F. and Lucy B. Mrs. | 


Elizabeth Claybourn had five children by 
her former husband, viz., Melissa V., George 
W., Laura S., Mary L. and William H. Sub- 
ject is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh He served one year in the army, in 

Jompany H, First Illinois Cavalry. James H. 
and William P., his sons, each served four 
years in Company H, Kightieth Hlinois Cav- 
alry. They were in the battles of Perryville, 
Lookout Mountain and several others. James 
was wounded at Atlanta, Ga. John enlisted 
when seventeen years of age. and William 
when eighteen years of age. Mr. Clayhbourn 
is engaged in farming and stock-raising. He 
is a Republican in politics. 


of these are living—Joel J. and Charles 
Quincy. Mrs. Garrison died March 5, 1S74. 
and the 20th day of August of the same year 
he married Rache! Payne, by whom he has 
six children, viz., Nora, Lucy J., Myrtie E., 
James H., Millie A. and Myra A. May. Gar- 
rison owns 320 acres of land. and is a suc- 
cessful stock-raiser. He is a member of the 
Chapter in the Masonic fraternity. Our sub- 
ject held the office of Highway Commission- 
er for three years, has held the office of 
Supervisor for six years and is the preseut 
incumbent. His father, James N, Garrison 
(deceased). was born near Nashville. Tenn., 


' and died October 14, 1851, aged thirty-nine 


years eight months and eighteen days, and 
is a pioneer of this connty, who married 
Milly Wimberly, and by her had nine chil- 
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dren, stx of whom are living, viz., Joel V.’ 
Martha A., the subject of this sketch, Thomas 
W., Caroline and James K. The elder Mr. 
Garrison died. 

JOSEPH HAWKINS, farmer. P. O. Dix, 
was born January 10, 1824. in Fayette 
County, Ind., a son of John Hawkins, Sr., 
of Georgia, who came to this county in the 
fall of 1840, where he died October 22,1879. 
Our subject was educated in Fayette Coun- 
ty, Ind., and was Justice of the Peace in Jef- 
erson County eleven years, and is a member 
of the Christian Church. He was married, 
September 17, 1543, to Miss Millie, dangh- 
ter of Wiiliam Whitlow, of Virginia, later of 
Jefferson County, Ill. William Whitlow 
died August 7, 1866. Mr. Hawkins has ten 
children, viz.. Malinda J.. William J., Nan- 
cy S., Rebecca, Moses D., Tiltha, Susan, 
Pleasant E., Lucy and Joseph 4. Our sub- 
ject owns 160 acres of valuable land and is 
engaged in farming and stock-raising. He 
has been Township Treasurer for twenty-one 
years, and is a Republican. 

JOHN HAWKINS, Jr.. farmer, P. O. 
Dix, was born September 8, 1827, in Ken- 
tucky. He isason of Benjamin Hawkins, 
of South Carolina, who had moved to Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Missouri, and at last settled 
in Jefferson County, I1]., where he died Sep- 
tember, 1S80, leaving three children, viz., 
John, [Eliza and Rachel. Our subject came 
to Jefferson County, Ill., when young, and 
still resides there. of the 
and was educated in 


He is a member 
Masonic fraternity, 
Jefferson County. He was in the war with 
Mexico in 1546, in Company H, Third Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry. He was married, 
April 2, 1548, to Miss Julia A., daughter of 
Elisha Wimberly, of Tennessee. since of 
Jetferson County, Ill. Our subject is the 
father of thirteen children. twelve living, 


viz., Elisha, Benjamin J., Charles, John, 


Maria, Belle, Emma, Ella. 
Mr. Hawkins has been Sn- 


Burl, Laura, 
Lena and Eva. 


| pervisor one year, Road Commissioner six 


years, of Field Township. 520 
acres of Jand, and is engaged in farming and 
stock-raising. Polities, Democratic. 
ELISHA HAWKINS, farming, P. O. Dix, 
was born August 22, 1536, in Fayette Coun- 
ty. Ind., son of John Hawkins, of same 
county. He served three years in the late 
war in Company H, Kightieth [linois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and was in the battles of 
Perryville and Milton Heights, Tenn., and 
He was educated 
in Jefferson County, Ill, and was married, 
February 16, 1859, to Miss Susan, danghter 
of Henry Fields, of Jefferson County, II. 
He has nine children, viz.. Richard W., 
James E., Mary D., Sarah, Lucinda, Emeline, 
Onr subject owns 


He owns 


several other skirmishes. 


John, Henry and Lanra 
110 aeres of land, and is engaged in farm- 
ing and stock-raising. Politics, Republican. 


Is a member of the Christian Church. 


S. L. HAWKINS, farming, P. O. Dis, 
was born December 5, 1559, in Jefferson 
County, Tll., son of Jacob Hawkins, of Jef- 
ferson County, I]l., and was educated in 
Jefferson County. where he was married, 
January 11, IST, to Rosa, daughter of 5S. 
Murphy, of Jefferson County, HJ. Our sub- 
ject had one child, but it died in 1882, He 
owns thirty-three acres of land, and is en- 
gaged in farming and stock-raising. Poli- 
ties, Republican. 

M. M. HOWARD, farmer, P. O. Dix, was 
born December 5, 1821, in Kentucky, son of 
Ignatius Howard, of Tennessee, afterward of 
Jefferson County, Hl. Our subject went to 


, White County, Tenn, and remained there 


until 1837, and he afterward moved to Jef- 
ferson Connty, Ill., where he still resides. 
He is a member of the Methodist Kpiscopal 
Chureh and was married, Angust 12, 1841, 


lez 


to Miss Censsey J., daughter of Lewis Car- 
penter, of Marion County, IIl., and has had 
six children, viz., Hiram, Sarah, Hezekiah 
F., John W., Naney A. and Censsey J. 
Hiram, son of M. M, Howard, served three 
He enlisted in Company 
C, Twenty-second Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try. He was in the battles of Mission Ridge, 
Peach Tree Creek and several other battles. 


years in the army. 
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Subject is engaged in farming and stock- 


raising. Politics, Democratic. 

JOHN C. McCONNELL, farming, P. O. 
Dix, was born January 6, 1825, in Jefferson 
County, Ill., son of Burl McConnell, from 
Sumner County. Tenn.. late of Jefferson 
County, Ill., deceased. Mr. McConnell is a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, also a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was inthe Mexican war in 1846 and 1847, 
and was married, August 25, 1S{7, to Miss 
Sarah J., danghter of Samuel Cummins, of 
Jefferson County, Lil, and has had seven chil- 
dren, five living, viz. Samuel F., William 
H., Harriet, John D. and James W. Mrs. 
McConnell died April 18, 1879, and he was 
again married, to Amering Howard, of Sa- 
line Connty, Ill. He was educated in Jeffer - 
son County, and owns 480 acres of land,and 
is engaged in farming and stock-raising, 

DR. WILLIAM K. PARKER, physician, 
Divide, was born in this county March 3. 
1851. He was brought up on the farm, and 
attended the common schools. He farmed 
notil twenty-one years of age, when he be- 
gan toread medicine and also worked for 
railroad companies for about four years. He 
graduated from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Keokuk, Iowa, in the spring 
of 1883. He at once began the practice of 
inedicine at his home in Field Township, 
and is building up a good practice. is 
father, James T. Parker (deceased), was born 
in Kentucky in 1824; came to this county 


with his parents when a child; was married 
to Mickey A. Hutcherson, by whom he had 
six children, viz., Mary C., our subject, El- 
sah E., Nettie V. (deceased), Charles F. and 
Wincey A. The father died December 14, 
1864. He was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in good standing, a con- 
sistent Christian and a temperance worker. 

BENJAMIN F. PRIMM, farmer, P. O. 
Mount Vernon, was born in Menard County, 
Ill. November 19, i841. Subject is the son 


_of Enoch Primm, of St. Clair County, IIL, 
_ who was a carpenter by trade, from whom 


subject learned the use of tools when young, 
and uses them at leisure. Subject was mar- 
ried, November 14, 1866, to Martha J., 
daughter of Peter Conover, of Elk County, 
Kan., by whom our subject had six children, 
viz., Minnie A., Thomas S., Charlon M., Ar- 
thur C., John 8. and Benjamin F., Our snb- 
ject is a member of the Masonic lodge, also a 
member of the Christian Church. He served 
three years in the army, in Company K, One 
Hundred and Sixth Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and was in the siege of Vicksburg and 
many other engagements. He is engaged in 
farming and stock-raising, and owns 240 
acres of land. 

SILAS J. SIMMONS, farmer, P. O. Di- 
vide, was born in Sumner (now Macon) Conn- 
ty, Teun., May 2S, 1835, and is a son of Joel 
Simmons, of Marion Connty, [l., who was 
born in Franklin County, Va., January 17, 
180+, and who came to Marion Connty in 
1840, and to this county in 1S44, where our 
subject has since resided. Silas J. was mar 
ried, November 1, 1555, to Prudence E., 
daughter of Ellis Branson, of Marion Coun- 
ty, Ill. They had twelve children, but three 
of whom are living—Mary J. (Alrs. John 
Barnett), William F. (see his biography) and 
Carroll J. The latter is a promising young 
school teacher, with a bright future prospect. 
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One daughter— Martha A.—died in her six- 
teenth year. Mr. Simmons was Postmaster 
at Divide Post Offiee from Deeember, 1879, 
until Mareh, 1883. He owns eighty acres 
‘of land. In religion is a Baptist. 
WILLIAM F. SIMMONS, teacher and 
farmer, P. O. Divide, was born in this town- 
ship, where he still lives, on Seetion 11, No- 
vember 19, 1857, and is a son of Silas J. 
Simmons, whose biography also appears in 
this work. He was brought up on the old 
homestead, and is what we would term_a self- 
edueated man; often “ burned inidnight oil” 


in pursuing his studies, and worked hard | 


during the day to assist in supporting the 
family. He now teaches of winters and farms 
during the summer seasons, and owns 120 
acres of land. He held the offiee of Clerk 
of Field Township for two terms, and is As- 
sistant—and at present acting-Postmaster 
of Divide Post Offiee, whieh is kept at his 
father’s house. 

CLABORN M. WHITSON, farmer, P. VO. 


Dix, was born in Parke County, Ind., Sep- | 


tember 18, 1832, and is a son of Stephen 
Whitson (deceased), a native of Tennessee, 
born in 1811, and brought his family to 
Marion County, Ill. in September, 1553. 
Our subjeet attended asubseription school in 
his native county. He eame to this eounty 
in 1857, where he has’ since resided. He 
was married, February 1, 1855, to Mrs. Ag- 
nes White, daughter of Michael Collins. 
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IGNATIUS ATCHISSON, farmer, VP. 
Opdyke, was born in Georgia July 7, 1802, and 
was a son of Barton and Prndence (Nill) Ateh- 
isson, both natives of Maryland. Our subject 
was the second of three children who left 
(Georgia with the father when the former was 


| 


O. | 


obtain an education. 
i} 


They have had six children, four living— 
Susan F., John, Mary E. and Nanev I. Mrs. 
Whitson had five children by cher first hns- 
band, two living--George W. and Samuel 
White. The last two are in Marion County, 
Tl. Mr. Whitson has held the office of Jus- 
tiee of the Peace for seven years, and has 
He 
is a member of the Masonie fraternity and 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. He 
owns eighty acres of yaluable land, and re- 
sides on Seetion 21. Mr. Whitson is also a 
minister uf the Gospel. 

JAMES J. WILLIAMS, farming, P. O. 
Dis, was born April 29, 1822, in Bedford 
County, Tenn., a son of Moses Williams, of 
Bedford County, Tenn., who moved to Marion 
County. Til,, in the fall of 1849. Our subjee 
eame to JeffersoniCounty in the spring of 
1852. He is a'member of the L 0.0. F., 
also of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, and 
has been a local preacber for fifteen years. 
He was married, January 17, 1852,'to Miss 
Sophronia, daughter of Nathaniel Bryon, of 
Jefferson County. Ill., and has had eleven 
children, nine living, viz., W.C., Mary A., 
Moses N., Sarah E., Sophronia L., Rosa 
C., Lavada J., Charles H. and James EK. 
Mr. Williams has 140 aeres of land, and is en- 
gaged in farming and stock-raising. He went 
to school six weeks only, in Bedford County, 
Tenn., bnt he studied of nights at home to 
Polities, Democratic. 


been School Director for fifteen years. 
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only eight years old. The father settled in 
Smith County, Tenn., aud there subject. reeeived 
his first education. When he was fifteen, the 
father moved to Jetterson County, and settled 
near where subjeet now lives. Again the lat- 
ter was permitted to attend sehool, but it was 
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mainly the subscription school. On the home 
farm, subject remained until about twenty-two, 
and then started out in life on a Government 
improvement. There he remained two years, 
and then came to his present farm. He now 
owns 167 aeres in Section 6, Town 4, Range 4 
east, and of that all except about thirty acres 
is in process of cultivation. Mr. Atchisson 
was married in 1824 to Philadelphia Hopper, 
a danghter of Thomas Hopper, a native 
of Tennessee. This lady is the mother of 
ten ehildren, six of whom are now living— 
Samuel (in Oregon), Thomas. Barton and Igna- 


tius. Jr. (all farmers in this township), Winnie | 


(wife of John Allan, of Spring Garden Town- | 


ship), Harriet (wife of James Marlow) ; this lady 
died in 1860, and he was married the second 
time, in August, 1863, to Mrs. Keziah Willtams. 
Our subject has served his township as Justice 
of the Peace one or two terms. Was out three 
months in the Spy Battalion, one of the com- 
panies that was in the Black Hawk war. Isa 
Democrat in polities. 

JOHN BURCHELL, farmer, P. O. Opdyke. 
This gentleman was born in Rockingham Coun- 
ty, N. C., May 5, 1823, and was a son of John 
and Ruthie (Grogin) Burchell, both natives of 
North Carolina, When subject was five months 
old, his parents moved to Hawkins County, 
Tenn., and there tle former received his ednea- 
tion. Subject assisted at home until twenty- 
one, andthen came to Jefferson County. He 
arrived in Moore's Prairie Township November 
7. 1840, and settled down about two miles from 
where he now lives. After nine years’ resi- 
dence there, he came to his present farm, and 
now owns 280 aeres. most of which is in Sec- 
tion 17, Town 4, Range + east. Mr. Burchell 
was married. November 10,1852, to Mary Da- 
vis. a daughter of Lewis and Sarah Davis, both 
natives of Tennessee. This lady died June 10, 
1855, and be was married the second time, 
Jannary 25, 1857, to Minerva Jane Bingham, a 
daughter of David and Melinda Bingham, also 
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of Tennessee. This lady is the mother of ten 
ehildven—Harriet Alice (wife of Daniel W. 
Hughey), James F., Artemesia, Isabella (wife 
of James Adams), Lilly E., George W., John 
A., Martin L., Dellie J. and Mande. Subject 
isa member of the Missionary Baptist Church. 
and a Republican in polities. 

G. W. CLARK, farmer, P. O. Belle Rive, 
was born in Wilson County, Tenn.. Octoher 6. 
1841, and is a son of J. A. and Margaret 
(Beard) Clark, both natives of that State. Sub- 
ject is the oldest of six living children, and 
obtained his education in the subscription 
schools of that county. He remained at home 
with his father until 1862, and then came to 
this county, and worked for a number of dif- 
ferent farmers, among then James Waters. In 
1868, he purchased his present property, and 
now owns 200 acres in Section 15, Town 4, 
Range + east. He has about 160 acres in culti- 
vation, and two acres in orchard. Mr. Clark 
was married, January 19. 1873, to Jennie Me- 
Carver, a daughter of Mrs. Margaret McCarver, 
and a native of Northern Arkansas. She is 
the mother of one child now dead. He is a 
member of the Missionary Baptist Church. 
He has served as Township Supervisor. In 
polities, he is an Independent. 

WILLIAM COFIELD, farmer, P. 0. Moore’s 
Prairie, was born in Wilson County, Tenn., 
February 12, 1826, and is a son of Willis and 
Maria (Thomas) Cofield. The father was a na- 
tive of Virginia, and the mother was born in 
Kentucky. Subject was the second of five chil- 
dren, and was brought, when a ehild of six years, 
to this county, where the father settled in Pendle- 
ton Precinct, abouta mile east of Belle Rive. In 
the sehools of that township, the son reeeived 
his education. It was but limited, and our 
subjeet is trnly what might be called a self- 
made man. The father having died when sub- 
ject was about sixteen years old, the latter. to- 
gether with his two brothers, took charge of 
the home place. There he remained until 
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twenty, and then started out in life on a pur 
chased farm, about two miles from his present 
place, and where Thomas Shipley now lives- 
There he remained twelve months, and then re- 
turned to Pendleton Township, aud settled on 
the home farm. After living on that farm 
eighteen years, he again moved. und then set- 
tled on part of the tract of land that Belle Rive 
now oceupies. In 1875, he left that farm and 
eame to his present location, where he now 
owns a farm of 200 acres, situated in Seetions 
22,23 and 27. He has about 190 acres in cul- 
tivation, and two acres in orchard. Mr. Cofield 
was married. on June 22,1848, to Brunetta 
Wilky, a daughter of Maxy and Jennie Wilky, 
one of the oldest families in this eonnty. She 
was the mother of three ehildren, one of whom 
is now Jiving—Thomas. now in Clinton County, 
Hi. This lady died in January, 1854, and our 
subjeet was married the seeond time, to Naney 
J. Laird, a native of Pendleton Township. and 
the daughter of David and Elizabeth (Tumble- 
son) Laird. This marriage resulted in ten 
children, six of whom are now Jiving—W. H. 
(in Ottawa, Kan.), Leaton, Ransom, Charles 
Hannibal, Isabelle and Charity. leis a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, and is 
a Repnblican in polities. 

C. H. JUDD, farmer, P. O. Moore’s Prairie. 


This gentleman was born in Gruyandotte, Cabell | 


County. W. Va., December 7, 1835; he was a 
son of John T. and Doratha M. (Prosser) Judd, 
The father, who was a mechanie, was a native 
of New York. the mother, of Prince William 
County, Va. At the age of cight years, the 
father moved to Lawrenee County, Ohio. where 
subject attended the free schools until about 
eighteen, and then attended the Marietta High 
School; he remained there two years. Then 
suhjeet eame to Jefferson County with his 
father, and settled in Moore’s Prairie Township, 
where the father ereeted a saw and flouring mill, 
the first in this section of the country. When 
subject became of age, he beeame a partner in 


his father’s mill, and soon after he assumed the 
entire eharge of the eoneern. When the father 
died, in 1858, the estate was divided and the 
mill fell into the hands of the younger brother, 
Lewis Judd. Our subjeet then turned his at- 
tention to farming, and first settled on a farm 
of 120 acres, about two miles from his present 
loeation. There he remained about fourteen 
years. 1n 1873, he eame to his present loeation. 
lie now owns 300 acres in Section 21, Town 14, 
Range 14 east. In 188], he erected what is 
considered to be the finest house in the county, 
ataeost of abont $4,000, Subject was married, 
March 4, 1858, to Elizabeth Riddle, a daughter 
of Charles IL. and Harriet (Irvin) Riddle. The 
mother was one of the daughters of Abraham 
Irvin, one of the earliest settlers in the south- 
ern part of the State. The result of this mar- 
riage was ten ehildren, Leota V. (wite of T.N. 
Woodruff), Johu T., Nattie L., Dollie L., Lewis 
©., William T., Samuel C., Quincy A., Gracie E. 
and Anna P, Mr. Judd has been Justice of 
the Peace four times, Township Supervisor sev- 
eral times, also Chairman of the County Board 
of Supervisors. He is a Greenbacker in poli- 
tics. 

A. KNOWLES, farmer, P. O. Belle Rive, was 
born in Posey County, Ind., September 7, 18-44, 
aud is a son of Wiley and Minerva (Seott) 
Knowles. The father was born in Georgia, and 
the mother in Ohio. Subjeet was the seventh 
of eleven ehildren, and, when two years of age, 
his father eame to this connty and settled about 
one mile from Spring Garden, in that township, 
where he now resides. Subject reeeived a com- 
mon sehool edueation, within the eonfines of 
that township, and afterward remained at home 
with his father until his twentieth year, when 
he started ont on a trip of pleasure and obser- 
vation. 
the interval he visited Towa, Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming Territory, Oregon and California. 
Ne was engaged a part of the time as a stock- 
At San Franciseo, he took a steamer, 


He was absent two years, and during 


driver. 
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and from there sailed to the Isthmus, and, 
crossing it again, took a steamer to New York, 
and from there home again by way of Chicago. 
Soon after his arrival home, he commeneed life 
for himself on a farm about one and a half 
miles from Spring Garden. On that farm, he 
remained two years, and then came to his pres- 
ent farm, where he now owns 295 acres, situ- 
ated in Sections 8 and 9, of Town 4, Range 4 
east. “Of this there are about 290 in eultivation 
and 3 acresin orchard. Mr. Knowles was mar- 
ried, February 26, 1867, to Harriet Smith, a na- 
tive of this township, and a daughter of Jesse 
H. (whose sketch appears elsewhere in this 
work) and Jane (Bliss) Smith. The resnlt of 
this marriage was five children, one only of 
whom is now living, Gertrude, born in Septem- 
ber, 1879. Mr. Knowles is a Greenhacker in 
politics. 

JOHN LOWRY, Sr., farmer, P. O. Dahlgren, 
Hamilton County. One of the oldest residents 
in this county is the gentleman whose name 
heads this sketch, born in Warren County, Ky., 
May 3, 1803, a son of John and Elizabeth 
(Reese) Lowry. When three years old, his fa- 
ther brought him to what is now Coffee County, 
Tenn., then Franklin County. There our sub- 
jeet attended the subscription schools but slight- 
ly, but in after years he taught himself, and is 
truly a self-made man. Until he reached man- 
hood’s estate, he remained at home assisting 
some on the home farm and also in his father’s 
cooper shop. January 25, 1824, he came to 
Hamilton County, this State, where he settled 
about three miles from his present location, and 
there he remained about one year. From there 
he came to his present farm, where he now owns 
280 aeres in Sections 7, 13 and 18, of Town 4, 
Range 4 east. Besides this, he also owns 86 
acres in Town 4, of Range 5, Hamilton County, 
52 acres within the present limits of the town 
of Dahlgren, Hamilton County, and 15 town lots 
in that town Of the whole, he now has about 
160 acres in cultivation, and 24 acres in orchard. 
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Mr. Lowry was married in Franklin County, 
Tenn., July 3, 1823, to Nancy Martin, a daugh- 
ter of Alexander and Nancy (Dabney) Martin, 
both of whom were natives of Pennsylvania. 
This lady was the mother of fourteen children, 
the following of whom are now living, viz.: 
David, in Washington Territory ; John, in this 
township ; Thomas, in Hamilton County ; Elisha, 
in Stoddard County, Mo.; Jefferson, in business 
in the town of Dahlgren ; Sarah, wife of Zacha- 
riah Sinks, now in Texas; Elizabeth, wife of 
Alfred Dees, of Bald Township; and Mary, wife 
of Gabriel Joins, of Hamilton County. She 
died November 16, 1880, and he:was married 
the second time, June 9, 1881, to Nancy Willis, 
a daughter of James and Nancy Willis, both 
natives of Virginia. One child is the result of 
this union, Susie, born May 20, 1882. Sub- 
ject is a member of the Sugar Camp Bap- 
tist Chureh. Has held the oftices of Justice of 
the Peace and Constable, Township Trustee and 
Sehool Trustee and Director. In the time of 
the old State Militia, dating from 1832, he was 
elected to the office of Lieutenant of a company, 
and held it for about five years. He was a 
soldier in the Black Hawk war under Becker- 
stoff. In polities, he is a Democrat. 

B. B. PETTYPOOL, farmer, P. O. Opdyke, 
was born in Rutherford County,Tenn., April 23. 
1821, and was a sonof Thomasand Mary (Nix- 
on) Pettypool. Subject was the second of six 
children, and is the only one now living of that 
number. When he was six years old, his fa- 
ther came to White County, Ill, and settled in 
Hervel’s Prairie Township. There subject was 
permitted to attend school but slightly, and is 
what might be truly called a self-made man. 
Helped on the home farm until eighteen, and 
then settled near his father’s farm, but in the 
course of a year or two, his father having be- 
come old and infirm, he returned to the home 
place, In 1868, he came to Jefferson Connty, 
and settled on his present farm; he now owns 


| abont 280 acres, 80 of which are situated in See- 
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tion 21, 160 in Section 20, and 40 in Section 19. 
Of the whole piece, 240 acres are in cultivation, 
He has about six acres in orehard. Mr. Petty- 
pool was married, August 2, 1839, to Celia Me- 
Geahey, a daughter of Parent and Jemmima 


(Pieree) MeGeahey, both natives of Tennessee. | 


His lady was the mother of eight children, and 
of that number six are now living—Thomas, in 
Kffingham County ; Frances, in White County ; 
Daniel, in White County; Huldah; Telitha, 
wife of John Hanley ; Sarah Ellen, wife of Will- 
jam Jones. The lady died January 15, 1856, and 
he was married, February 28, 1857. to Mrs. 
Mary Teachenor, a native of New York. She 
was the daughter of Reuben Catline, of that 
State, and the mother of five children, three of 
whom are now living—Joel, in Spring Garden 
Township; Ezekiel, Franklin County, 
Kan.; and Marshall, in Spring Garden Town- 


in 


ship. His second wife died October 2, 1876, 
and on July +4, 1877, he was united in 


marriage to Mary Jones, a native of this coun- 
ty, and a daughter of John and Mahala Jones. 
She is the mother of three children, Leah, Dora 
and Hardin. Subjeet is a Democrat in politics. 

DAVID ROTRAMEL, farmer, P. O. Moore’s 
Prairie, was born in Logan County, WKy., April 
8, 1814, and was a son of Henry and Keziah 
(Simpson) Rotramel. When our subject was 
five years old, his father moved to Wilson 
County, Tenn., and there the former attended 
the schools of that county. He remained on 
the home farm until 1837, and then came to 


Frankfort, Franklin Co., Ill. He remained in 


that town until the next spring, and then com- | 


menced farming in that township. In 18-46, he 


left Frankfort Township and went to Benton | 


Township, same connty, where he remained two 
years. 
and first settled about two miles from where 
he now resides. In the year 1850, he entered 
a portion of his present farm, but did not move 
on the place for abont seven years afterward. 
He now owns 200 acres, 120 of which are in See- 


In 1848, he came to Jefferson County, | 


fe 


tion 21, and eighty in Section 20, Town 4, 
Range 4 east. Of thisallis in cultivation. Mr. 
Rotrainel was married, January 25, 1847, to 
Mary Myers, a daughter of Christopher and 
Agnes (Bright) Myers, both natives of Ten- 
nessee. This Indy was the mother of eight 


| children, and of this number seven are now 


living—George Alice, wife of Richard Nooner ; 
Florida, wife of Edward Borkhead; Henry 
Olive, wife of William Ifunter; David Wash- 
ington ; Arilla, wife of Oscar McClure ; William 
Lincoln and Riehard Yates. Our subject is a 
Republican in polities. as served as Town- 
ship Commissioner. 

JESSE H. SMITH, farmer, P. O. Opdyke, 
was bora in Hickman County, Tenn., Septem- 
ber 14, 1823, and was a son of Isaac and Millie 
(Hassell) Smith, both of whom were natives of 
Tyrrel County, N. C. He was the youngest of 
nine children, and of that number but two are 
living—Joan, wife of a Mr. Harrell, of Spring 
Garden Township, and Jesse H., our subject. 
When he reached the age of six years, his par- 
ents moved to Jefferson County, Ill, and set- 
tled in Spring Garden Township. In the 
sehools of that county our subject received his 
education. In 1843-44, at the request of his 
father, he attended the St. Louis Medical Insti- 
tute, bat never followed the practice of tis pro- 
fession. He came back home and worked on 
his father’s farm until twenty-four, and then 
settled on a Government improvement in Spring 
Garden Township, and finally had about forty 
acres in improvement. After ten years’ resi- 
denee there, he came to his present farm, where 
he now owns 400 acres lying in Sections 8 and 
18, Town 4, range + east, and of that 360 acres. 
are now in cultivation. Mr. Smith was married, 
March 30, 1847, to Kliza Jane Bliss, a daughter 
of Noah and Elizabeth (Martin) Bliss, of 
Vermont. This lady is the mother of ten chil- 
dren, seven of whom are still living—Tfarrict, 
wife of Anunias Knowles, of this township ; 


Florence, wife of Francis Knowles, of Spring 
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Garden Township ; Hubbard S., Cora, Kirby, | 
A son, L. D., died October | 


KInora and A. C. 
14,1880. Mr. Smith has held nnmerous offices; 
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among which are those of County Surveyor, | 


County Coroner, Deputy Sheriff, Township 
'rnstee, Supervisor and Assessor, also the dif 
ferent school offices. Heis a member of Ham’s 
Grove Grange, No. 1,604. Me is connected 
with the Baptist organization. In_ polities, he 
is a Greenbacker. 

JAMES WATERS, farmer, P. 0. Moore’s 
Prairie, was born twelve miles east of Lebanon, 
the county seat of Wilson County, Tenn., March 
7, 1815, and was a son of Shelleah and Naney 
(Turner) Waters, both natives of Maryland, 
lle was next to the youngest of thirteen chil- 
dren, and of that number our subject is the 
only one now living. After receiving a fair 
education, he assisted on the home farm until 
the age of twenty-four, and then came to Jef 
ferson County, Ill. On Jnly 15, 1839, he set- 
tled on his present farm, and there remained 
eight years, and then went back to Wilson 
County, Tenn. There he remained until Au- 
gust 27, 1860, and then returned to Illinois, 
and again settled on the farm in this county 
September 5 of the same year. He now owns 
280 acres ; 160 are in Section 28, 80 in Section 
29, and 40 in Section 33. Of this all is in cul- 
tivation except about sixty acres ; there are also 
four acres in orchard. Myr, Waters was mar- 
ried, July 7, 1842, to Sarah Ann Hstes, a 
daughter of John and Dicia M. (Jordan) Estes ; 
the father was one of the oldest settlers in Pen- 
dleton Township. To this lady were born three 
children, one of whom is now living—Jobn 
Thomas. Mr, Waters is a member of the 
United Baptist Church ; he is a Republican in 
politics. 

JACOB P. WELLS, farmer, P. O. Moore’s 
Prairie, was born in Indiana County, Penn., 
January 26, 1840, and was a son of James and 
Elizabeth (Pierce) Wells, both natives of that 
State. Our subject received his education in 


the schools of that county, and at the age of 
eighteen he was apprenticed to a cabinet-maker 
in the town of Plumville, Penn., and remained 
with him three years, and then followed that 
trade for himself. In 1861, he came to Rock 
Island County, IIL, where he still follows his 
trade. In the spring of 1866, after the war was 
ended, he came to Franklin County, and settled 
there on a farm about six miles from his pres- 
ent location. There he farmed in the summer. 
and worked at the carpenter's trade in the 
winter. In the winter of 1871, he came to the 
place where he now resides, and soon after his 
arrival there purchased the saw and grist mill 
of Edward Choicer. This mill was continued 
in operation until it was destroyed by fire in 
1877. Since then Mr. Wells has given his 
principal attention to farming. He now owns 
2-40 acres, 180 of which are in Sections 26 and 35 
of Town 4+, Range 4 east, and 60 acres m Frank- 
lin County ; of the whole, there are about 200 
acres in cultivation. Mr. Wells was marricd, 
Marel: 1, 1861, to Kinily A. Pilson, a native of 
Pennsylvania, and a daughter of William and 
Eliza (MecCardle) Pilson. This lady is the 
mother of ten children—-—Clara (wife of Henry 
Pickel), Louis C., Elizabeth, James A., Hiley 
A., Charles T., Lydia A., Jessie W., Nellie R. 
and Ettie M.; nine of these are now living. At 
the breaking-out of the war, our subject, who 
was then at Rock Island. returned to his old home 
at Plumville, Penn., and enlisted in Company 
A of the Second Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, going out June 7, 1862, and remained 
in the service until July 13, 1865, when he 
again returned to Illinois. In politics, Mr. 
Wells is a Republican. 

DR. JAMES HENRY WILKEY, physician 
and farmer, P. O. Moore’s Prairie, one of the 
oldest native born citizens of this county, is 
the gentleman whose name heads this sketch, 
who was born here April 19,1825, and was a 
son of Carter and Brnnetta (Casey) Wilkey. 
The father was born in Walker County, (a., in 
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1797. His father was a native of Scotland, 
and Carter in 1818 came to Mt. Vernon. Ie 
was a house carpenter by trade, also tollowed 
that of the cabinet-maker. In the early history 
of Mt. Vernon, he assisted in many public en- 
terprises, among which was the erection of the 
first county court house in Jetferson County. 
In 1840, he commenced studying for the prac- 
tice of medicine, and as soon as bis conrse was 
completed he located where our subject now 
lives. In that neighborhood he continued in 
active practice until his death, which oecurred 
April 3.1876. The mother was the danghter 
of Isaac Casey, one of the oldest pioncers of 
this county. Our subject received his educa- 
tion in the schools of Mt. Vernon Township, 
and at the age of seventeen he commenced 
reading medicine with his father. He contin- 
ued his studies until he reached manhood’s es- 
tate, and then after a year or so’s practice with 
bis father, he made his stand in Wayne Coun- 
Ly. 
White County, Benton, Franklin County, Nor- 
ris City, in White County, and then at Macedco- 
nia, in Hamilton County. While practicing, the 
death of his father oceurred, and soon after 
that he returned to Jefferson County, and took 
up the mantle that had fallen from the should- 
ers of his father. He is now the only physi- 
cian in that section. He praetices over the 
counties of Jefferson, Hamilton and Franklin, 
and but few fall under the magic touch of his 
skillful hand, and the care of his watchful brain, 
but to be improved and to bless the existence 
of our subject. Besides his practice, the Doe- 
tor owns quite a nice farm of about ninety 
acres, situated in Seetion 36, Township 4, 
Range + east. He now has about sixty acres 
in cultivation. The eharge of this devolves 
mainly on the son—Thomas M. Dr. Wilkey 
was married, February 25, 1847, in Hamilton 
County, to Luey Goodwin, a daughter of John 
Goodwin, a native of Kentucky. This lady 


He bus since then praeticed in Shadville, | 


wus the mother of two children, one of whom is » 


now living—Thomas M., born March 1, 1848, 
Her death occurred May 6, 1850, and subject 
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was married the second time, in September, 
1856, to Mary Ann Houseworth, a daughter of 
Jonathan and Rebeeca Houseworth, both na- 
tives of Ohio. She was the mother of four 
children, and of this number there is also only 
one living—leoria, wife of Louis Shelton, of 
Hamilton County. This lady died in 1863, 
and he was married the third time, Deeember 
2, 1865, to Emily Darnall, a daughter of James 
H. and Mary (Robenson) Darnall; the father 
was a native of Tennessee, and the mother of 
Franklin County, this State. The result of this 
union was three children, two of whom are now 
living—James H., Jr. born August 23, 1866, 
and Carter Wilkey, born March 16, 1876. Im 
politics, subject is a Republican. 

KLE R. YATES, farmer, P.O. Dahlgren, was 
born in Hamilton County, UL, May 26, 183-4, 
and is ason of Joseph and Nancy Campbell 
Yates. The father was a native of Kentucky, 
and the mother of Tennessee. Subject was the 
oldest of five children, four of whom are now 
living. {fe received his education, such as it 
was, in the subscription schools of that county. 
When sixteen years old, his father died, and 
subject roved about for a number of years 
working for farmers in Wayne, Hamilton and 
Jefferson Counties, also in several counties in 
the northern part of the State. In 1859, he 
settled down on a farm in Wayne County, but 
only remained there about one year, and then 
came to this county, where he settled on his 
present farm. He now owns 110 acres situated 
in Seetion 1, Township 4+, Range 4 east. Of 
this, about ninety acres are in cultivation, and 
about £ acres in orchard. Mr. Vates was mar- 
ried, Jannary 13, 1859, to Martha Shelton, a 
native of this county, and 1 daughter of John 
W. and Margaret R. (Qmith) Sbelton. The 
father was a native of Kentucky. This lady 
was the mother of seven children, four of whom 
are now living—Isam Riley, Oley, Mdward and 
Lillie. Our subject is a member of the M. FE. 
Chareh of Dahlgren, Elamilton County, and a 
member of Dahlgren Lodge, No. 456, 1. O. O 


F. He is a Demoerat in politics. 
I 
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HUGH L. BLEDSOE (deceased) was born | a daughter of Joseph and Maria (Campbell) 
in Blount County, Tenn., in 1821, a son of | 


Philadelphus and Mildred (Kendrick) Bled- 
soe, both natives of the same State. He was 
a farmer by occupation, a Democrat in pol- 
ities, and died in 1563. His wife, who sur- 
vives him, was born July 9, 1828, but a half 
mile from where she at present resides, and 
has lived here ever since, making her the 
oldest resident of Casner Township. 


She is | 


the mother of seven children, of whom six | 


are living— William M., Eliza L., Permelia 
K., Philadelphus M., Thomas H. and James 
D. Mrs. Beldsoe is a member of the Chris- 
tian Church. She has a farm of 140 acres, 
which is given to general farming. P. M. 
Bledsoe was born December 30, 1855, and 
was married, March 28, 1883, to Ollie D. 
Henley, a daughter of James and Mary 
(Stilly) Henley. 
acres sitnated in Washington County. He 
is a member of the I. O. O. F., Ashley Lodge. 
No. 802, and in politics is a Democrat. 
EDWARD BOND (deceased) came from 
Tennessee and settled in Jefferson County 
with his parents, Mitchell and Elizabeth 
Bond, at an early day. 


He has a farm of twenty six | 


He was reared on a | 


farm. and during his !ife gave his attention | 


to agricultural pursuits. He was a man of 
quiet and unpretending ways and was held 
in high esteem aud respect by the commu- 
nity in which he humbly toiled for many 
years. He responded-to the country’s call 
for troops for the Mexican war, and also 
served a year in the late war—in the Thirty- 
second Illinois Volunteer Infantry. Decen- 
ber 11, 1850, he mazried Elizabeth A. Gill, 


Gill. She still survives him, as do also 
three of their six children—William E., Mi- 
chael A. and Francis M. Mr. Bond died Au- 
gust 23, 1874, at which time his farm con- 
sisted of 240 aeres. Although departed, his 
record is with us. and it is resplendent with 
achievements which, although humble and 
unassuming in their nature, are, nevertheless, 
noble and grand, reflecting great credit to 
the worth of his character, which was at all 
times pure and undefiled. 

WILLIAM R. CHAMP, farmer, P. O. 
Woodlawn, is one of the early settlers of 
Jefferson County, having come here with 
his parents, who unloaded their small stock 
of this world’s goods in Grand Prairie Town- 
ship November {), 1829. He was born No- 
vember 15, 1528, in Lincoln County, Tenn., 
to Henry and Delanie (Brown) Cnamp. The 
father was a Georgian by birth, was a sub- 


, stantial farmer during life, had filled many 


offices, and was a man who ocenpied a high 
position in popular favor. He died Angust 


_ 30, 1876, aged nearly seventy-three years, 
| his noble wife having departed this life in 


1872. Their union had been blessed with 
twelve children, of whom five sons and two 
daughters are still living, our subject being 
the eldest. 
tremely limited—to a single spelling book he 
was indebted for all that he obtained. Farm- 
ing claimed his attention in early life. and 
he has since made that his exclusive busi- 
ness. August 5, 1852, he wedded Nancy 
Bond, a daughter of Mitchell and Elizabeth 
Bond, and by her raised a family of six chil- 


His early schooling was ex- 
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dren, of whom five survive—Franklin P., | gaged in farming and milling, owning at 


William H, Olive M., Benjamin P. and Sey- 
mour. Mr. Champ has a farm of 2623 
mostly in Casner Township. He is a mem- 
ber of the I. 0.0. F., Woodlawn Lodge, 
No. 522. 
ing that of Supervisor, Collector, Town 
Clerk, ete., and is a Democrat in politics, 
With a possible exception, Mr. Champ is 
Casner Township’s oldest resident at the 
present time. His success in life is altogether 
due to his own energy, and it is such charac- 
ters as these that insure the growth and 
prosperity of the country. 

SPENCER S$. EUBANK, farmer and 
stock-dealer, P. O. Woodlawn, was born in 
Lincoln County, Tenn., May 13, 1814, a son 
of John and Susan (Shelton) Eubank, both 
natives of Georgia for South Carolina, as 


acres, 


they were right on the line), and here they 
were also married. The father was a car- 
penter and millwright by trade, which he 
followed the most of his life. The parents 
removed to Lincoln County, Tenn., where 
our subject was born, and after residing in 
different counties in Alabama and Carroll 
County, Tenn., they came to Washington 
County, this State, about 1830, 
riage had given them fourteen children, five 
of whom were living at last accounts — Polly, 
Spencer 8., Richard, Margaret and Betsey. 
Mr. Eubank received but very little early 
He been variously en- 
gaged during his long and active life. He 
made his first crop of corn, and it was a 
good crop, too, with a grass collar and hick- 
ory bark traces, and was the first owuer of a 
“painted” plow in Washington County. 
With his father, he put up the first frame 
house in Ashley, and they burned the first 
Mr. Eubank built sev- 
eral steam mills, one of them the second in 
the county. 


schooling. has 


lime in the county. 


He has filled many offices, includ- | 


Their mar- | 


For thirty years he was en- | 


* | bank is a Republican. 


one time 1,400 acres of land, which he lost 
in the flouring mill business in Ashley. Ie 


| has a present furm of 220 acres, mostly in 


meadow, which is devoted to stock-raising 
and grazing. He winters large herds of stock 
in Missouri and Arkansas and disposes of 
them in the Northorn markets. He was 
married to Sally White, a daughter of Stin- 
son White. She died in 1875, the mother 
of fourteen children, of whom seven are liv 
ing—James, Anrow, Emily, Richard, Robert, 
Politically, Mr. En- 
Althongh advanced 
in years, he is still hale and hearty, and en- 
gages in active every-day work. 

THOMAS J. GASKINS, farmer, P. O. 
Woodlawn, is a native of Clark County, Ind., 
born August 23, 1538, a son of Elias and 
Mary (Bear) Gaskins, he a native of Ohio 
she of Indiana. The father was a 
farmer, and died in 1$52, aged nearly seven- 
ty-three years; the motber is still living. 
The married life of the old folks had been 
blessed with eleven children, seven of whom 
still survive—Thomas J., Sarah, Harriett, 
Owen, Mary, Murtha and Leah. When Mr. 
Gaskins was quite small, his parents came to 
Jefferson County, and here he obtained what 
little education was afforded by the common 
schools. He started in life as a tiller of the 
soil, and has been always thus engaged, 
haying at present a farm of 105 acres, which 
is devoted to farming in its various branches, 
Mareh 7, 1861, he married Sarah KE. West- 
cott, born June 4, 1830, a danehter of John 
D. and Margaret 5. (Willis) Westcott, he 
born September 12, 1803, and died Septem- 
ber 29, 1850, and she born Angust 24, 1804, 
and died November 80, [S58. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaskios have five children- William T., 
born Mareh 23,1862; Mary R. ., February 
27, 1864; Francis M., November 19, 1866; 


Susan and Margaret. 


and 
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Annie 8. C., July 7, 1860; and Harriett  H. 
L., February 27, 1872. Our subject and wife 
are members of the Christian Church. Polit- 
ically, he is a Democrat. 


THOMAS W. HARVEY, farmer, P. O. | 


Woodlawn, was born June 27, 1830, in 
Hampshire County, Va. (now West Vir- 
ginia), to Zachariah and Betsey (Ward) Har- 
His father 
was a farmer by oceupation, and was in the 
war of 1812. The parents had fourteen chil- 
dren, only two of whom are now living— 
Aun and Thomas W. The latter received 
what little education the old subscription 
schools afforded. At the age of five, he re- 
moved with his parents to Tazewell County, 
Ill., where the mother died. Shortly after- 
ward, the father came to Jefferson County, 
His 


vey, both natives of Virginia. 


and here our subject has since resided. 


present farm consists of 160 ‘acres, which is | 


given to farming in its general branches. 
He was united in marriage, July 23, 1852, 
to Catharine Watkins, a daughter of Samnel 
aod Barbara (Bear) Watkins, and the union 
has been blessed with fourteen children, 
seven of whom are now living—Mary E. 
(wife of Simeon L. White), John H., Isaac 
Z., Elijah B., Leah F., Thomas J. and Bar- 
bara L. Mr. Harvey was a member of the 
I. O. O. F. until his lodge broke up. He 
and wife are members of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church. He has filled the offices of 
Supervisor, Assessor. Deputy Sheriff and 
Constable, and in politics gives his support 
to the Democratic party. 

THOMAS KELLY, farmer, P. O. Wood- 
lawn, is a native of County Galway, Ireland, 
born September 25, 1529, the eldest child of 
Edward and Mary Kelly, both natives of the 
same country. His parents had a large fam- 


ily of children, our subject being the only 


one in America. 
Treland, and in 


He spent his early life in 
1849 embarked for the 
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United States, landing in New Orleans. In the 
spring of 1852, he came to Jefferson Coun- 
ty, where he has since resided, with the ex- 
ception of several years’ residence in the ad- 
joining county of Washington. He has been 
twice married, first to Catharine Hayes, who 
bore bim one child—Ashford—and after- 
ward to Lucinda (Green) Pitts, by whom he 
has four children, of whom two are living— 
Hattie C. and Charles W. In January, 1862, 
Mr. Kelly enlisted in the Forty-ninth Iinois 
Volunteer Infantry, Col. Morrison, and was 
in many heavy engagements throughout the 
Mississippi and Western campaigns. He re- 
ceived a severe wound in the left leg at the 
battle of Fort Donelson, but served his 
three years of enlistment and was mustered 
out at Springfield. He and wife are mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church, in which he is 
also a licensed preacher. He has been Jus- 
tice of the Peace for seven years in succes- 
sion, and has filled many other offices. Polit- 
ically, he is a Democrat. Although abrupt 
and decisive in speech, the Squire is, never- 
theless, courteous apd considerate, and ‘is 
ever yeady to give his support to enterprises 
calculated for the public good. 

JOHN KENDALL, farmer, P. O. Ashley, 
was born in Scioto County, Ohio, January 
5, 1823, the eldest son of William and 
Christina (Lawson) Kendall, he a native of 
Pennsylvania, and she of Virginia, The 
father was first married to a Miss Brown, 
who bore him seven children, only one of 
whom survives—Thomas—a resident of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Of his second marriage, four 
children are now living—John, Jeremiah, 
Susan and Louvina. William Kendall was 
a surveyor and located a great amount of 
land in Ohio, and also assisted in laying 
out Portsmouth, that State. He was engaged 
in the furnace business in Scioto County, and 


. also steamboat building, and built many of 
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the first to run on the Ohin River. He was 
a member of the State Legislature for many 
years, and at his death was an honored mem- 
ber of the State Senate. He was a Whig in 
polities, and during his life was actively 
identified with numberless popular enter- 
prises of various kinds. He served in the 
war of 1812. John Kendall, the subject of 
these lines, obtained a little schooling in 
his native county, and was raised on the farm. 
He was in the mereantile and also ceal bus- 
iness in Portsmouth, Ohio, and was after- 
ward railroad agent for two years at dJack- 
son, same State, after which he came to 
Jefferson County and located on his present 
place, which now consists of 320 acres, with 
a large orchard and the various attributes of 


a good farm. He was first married to Louisa 


Lueas, who died a short time after her mar- , 
riage. His second marriage was with Louisa | 


J. (Stamper) Martin. Mr. Kendall has filled 
many minor offices, and is the present School 
Treasurer of Casner Township. He is a 
Repnblican in polities. He holds a high 
position in popular esteem, and his humble, 
yet vigorous life, sets but another example 
that is worthy of emulation by all. 
THOMAS B. LACEY, farmer, P. 0. 
Woodlawn, was born February 17, 1827, in 
St. Clair County, [ll., to Joshua and Ma- 
linda (Gooding} Lacey, the father a native of 
Tennessee and the mother of Kentucky. 
Joshua Lacey was a tiller of the soil, and 
came with his father to Illinois Territory 
about 1807 and settled in what is now Madi- 
son County. He served in the war of 1812, 
us did also several of his brothers. He died 
in June, 1858, leaving his wife, who is yet 
living. 
with ten children, of whom six are living—- 
Annie, Thomas B., J. R., Thompson, Cynthia 
and Permelia. The early education of our 
subject was limited to what little was ob- 
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tainable in the early schools of his native 
county. In 1848, he caine to Jefferson Coun- 
ty and taught two terms of school at Jor- 
dan’s Prairie. He returned to St. Clair 
County, and was there married to Hliza Me- 
Culley. a daughter of John and Matilda (Nel- 
son) McCulley, and the union has been 
blessed with twelve children, of whom there 
are now living—John O., Laura A., Matilda 
J., Joshua V., Charles A., Hugh B., Thomas 
M., Myrtle Belle, Lillian and Lorenzo D. 
Mr. Lacey is a member of the I. 0. O. F., 
Woodlawa Lodge, No. 522, in which he was 
a charter member also. He belongs to the 
Methodist Church; has filled many minor 
offices, including that of Supervisor, Justice 
of the Peace, ete., and in polities votes tho 
Republican ticket. He has a good farm and 
residence in Casner ‘Township. 

THOMPSON LACEY, farmer, P. O. 
Woodlawn, is a native of St. Clair County, 
Tll., born September 1, 1834, a son of 
Joshua and Malinda (Gooding) Lacey. (Sec 
sketch of T. B. Lacey elsewhere.) He ob- 
tained his early education in the schools of 
his native county, and started in life as a 
farmer. He was united in marriage to 
Nancy Reed, a daughter of Bird and Emily 


| Reed, and the union has been blessed with 


Their married life had been blessed | 


eight children—America, Lucinda, Charles 
S., Robert L., Logan B., Permelia, Frederick 
and Emma. Mr. Lacey came to Jefferson 
County in 1858, and has resided here ever 
since, with the exception of returning to St. 
Clair County for a few months. He has a 
farm of eighty acres, and engages in general 
farming. He is a member of the 1. O. O. F., 
Woodlawn Lodge, ‘No. 522, and, with his 
wife, of the Methodist Church. He votes 
the Republican ticket. 

DAVID ROACH (deceased) was born in 
Ireland and came to America when small. 
He was ason of Frank Roach. In early life 
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he learned the trade of shoe-making, and was 
thus engaged for several years, mostly in 
Boston, Mass. Here he was united in 
marriage to Mary A. Riley, who still sur- 
vives him. She is a daughter of James 
and Margaret Riley. In February, 1856, 
Mr. Roach came Westand located in Jef- 
ferson County, and at first boarded hands, 
then working on the railroad. Shortly after- 
ward, he purchased the place his widow now 
lives on, which consists of 191 acres, which 
is devoted to farming in its various branches. 
Mr. Roach died in 1881, leaving a widow 
and seven children—Frank P., Sarah M. 
and David R (twins), Annie, Louisa, Isa- 
belle and Charles. Mr. Roach was a highly 
respected citizen of Jefferson County. He 
gave liberally to chureh and schoo] purposes, 
and his material assistance was forthcoming 
for the aid of all enterprises calenlated 
for the good of the community, his generos- 
ity ofttimes exceeding his actual means. 
The grim hand of death cannot blot out,. but 
only brightens with a perpetual glow the 
footprints of such noble lives, the thoughtful 
study of which tends to the edification and 
enlightenment of all mankind. 

JOHN M. SEVERS, farmer, P. O. Ash- 
ley. Abram Severs was born in Indiana. 
He was a farmer in early life, but in later 
years engaged in the saw mill business in 
Jefferson County, being the owner of several 
different mills. He married Rebecca C. 
Dubrise, a native of Tennessee, and raised a 
family of thirteen children, eight of whom 
are now living—John M., Eliza J., Joel F., 
William <A., Abraham L., Naney R., Dora 
B. and Laura A. John M., the subject of 
these lines, was born May 26, 1846, in this 
county, in which he obtained his early edu- 
cation, and which he has always made his 
home. He has been a farmer all his life, 
his present farm consisting of eighty acres, 


which is devoted to farming in its various 
branches. In February, 1865. he enlisted 
in the One Hundred and Sixtieth Ohio Vol. 
unteer Infantry, Col. Stevenson, and was at 
Tuliahoma and Memphis, at which latter 
place he was mustered out at the close of the 
war. He was united in marriage, January 7, 
1872, to Cansada MeMillion, a daughter of 
Meredith S. and Caroline (Carter) MeMillion. 
This union has been -blessed with five chil- 
dren, two of whom are living—Emery E., 
born December 12, 1S74; and Frank M., May 
21, 1880. Politically, Mr. Severs is «a Re- 
publican. 

JAMES WOOD, farmer, P. O. Woodlawn, 
was born in Saline County, Ill., March 30, 
1817, a son of Alfred and Mary (Jackson) 
Wood, he a native of Tennessee and she of 
South Carolina. The father was a son of 
William Wood, who was known throughout 
the country as “Roaring Billy.” Alfred 
Wood was a farmer by occupation; was in 
the war of 1812, and was accidentally killed 
when our subject was small, by a limb strik- 
ing him while felling a bee tree. The par- 
ents were blessed with six childreu—James, 
and Leonard, who resides in Texas, being the 
unly ones now living. James received but a 
very limited schooling, his parents being in 
poor circumstances. There were ‘no winter 
schools at that time, and his father needed 
his assistance in the summer in making the 
crops. He has always given his attention to 
farming pursuits, his present property con- 
sisting of 320 acres, and he has given largely 
to his children. He was married to Marga- 
ret A. Dyer, a daughter of Martin Dyer, and 
by her had a family of nine children, of 
whom six still survive—Francis, John, 
Pierce, Rodum, Isaac and Annie. Mr. Wood 
has filled many minor offices. Politcially, he 
has always been a Democrat. He is one of 
Casner Township's respected citizens, and, 


although advanced in years, is still actively 
engaged in every-day farm work. 
WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, farmer, P. O. 
Richview, is a native of Rockingham Coun. | 
ty, N.C. born July 14, 1827, to George W. | 
and Susan A. (Wrion) Wright, both of the 
same State. His father was a farmer; was 
in the war of 1512; was a strong Democrat 
of the Jacksonian type, and was identified with 
many popular enterprises. He died in 1546. 
His noble wife still _survives him, at the ad- 
vanced age of cighty-nine years, The ven- 
erable lady has lived in this vicinity for up- 
wards of fifty vears, and is still quite hale 
and vigorous, the hand of time having 
touched her lightly. Their marriage was 
blessed with seven children, of whom three 
are now living—James M., William A and 
George W. Mr. Wright's parents moved to 
Marion County, this State, when he was 
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about four years old. His father was in 
poor cirenmstances, and was unable to give 
After 
several years’ residence in Marion County. 
our subject removed to Washington County, 
and about two years later to Jefferson Coun- 
ty, which has since been his home. He has 
a farm of 120 acres, and engages in general 
Cetober 11. 1848, he wedded 
Mary A. Martin, a daughter of James M. 
and Mary (McCracken) Martin, and they 


farming. 


have one ehild—Sarah A.—wife of Amos 
Downs, of Casner Township. Mr. Wright, 


bis wife and his aged mother are all mew.- 
bers of the Christian Chureh. In polities, he 
is a Democrat. Mr. Wright’s reputation is 
above the slightest reproach. He is recog- 
nized as a humble and honest man, always 
seeking opportunities to do good, and of 
such men the people feel justly proud. 
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CHARLES 8S. BURKE, farmer, P. O. 
Pigeon, was born in Jefferson County Janu- 
ary 31, 1854, and is a son of Joseph F. 
Burke, of this township. Our subject was 
brought up on the farmand has always been 
afarmer. He was married, in 1876, to Miss 
Mary E. Hutcherson, by whom he had two 
children, viz., Augustus ©. and Mary E. 
Mrs. Burke died November 10, 1881, and on 
the 15th of March, 1883, Mr. Burke married 
Miss Ruannah J. Fults, danghter of Isaac 
Fults, of Allen County, Ind. Mr. Burke 
owns eighty acres of valuable land and re- 


sides on Section 30. 

WILLIAM A. DALE is a native of Smith 
County, Tenn., born February 17, 1814. 
His father, William Dale, was born in Mary- 


land. Our snbject came to this county in | 


| White. 
husband, one living, viz., Frances. 
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March, 1839, where he has since resided. 
He was married, in 1834, to Martha John- 
son, by whom he had ten children; of these bnt 
two are living, viz., James and Nancy. Mrs. 
Dale died November 2, 1864, and he again 
married, September 30, 1865, to Mrs. Sarah 
She had three children by her first 
Mr. 
Dale is a member of the Baptist Church. He 


‘was Captain of the militia company that 


used to drill at Moore’s Prairie. 

PETER DAMITZ, farmer, P. O. Logans- 
ville, is a native of Prussia, and was born 
April 8, 1840. His father, Ernst Damitz, 
brought his family to Warren County, IL, 
in 1817, where he died in February, 1853, 
at the age of seventy -nine years. Our sub- 
ject went to California in 1862, where he 
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learned the stone mason’s trade. He worked 
at his trade also in Nevada, Utah, Montana 
and Idaho. He traveled through Colorado. 
and returned to Illinois in 1866. The next 
year he went to Lynn County, Kan., where 
he followed his trade and farmed. Mr. 
Damitz has built enough ~stone fence to 
reach half way from Mount Vernon to St. 
Louis. In 1876, he married Mrs. Sarah A. 
Wagner, who died when on their way to 
Colorado in 1878. Mr. Damitz again mar- 
ried, in February, 1880, Mary A., daughter 
of Lewis Cooper. They have one child— 
Lewis E. 

ROBERT FRENCH, farmer and _ stock- 
raiser, P. O. Pigeon, was born in Harrison 
County, Ind., Febrnary 18, 1882, and is a 
son of Mason French (deceased) a native of 
Virginia. Mr. French was brought up on 
the farm and attended a subscription school 
in a log cabin and sat on a slab bench. He 
came to Jefferson County in March, 1854. 
He was married to Eliza J. Matheney, by 
whom he had fourteen children, nine living 
--Samantha A., Sarah D., M. Hamilton, 
John N., Albion T. and Albert C. (twins), 
Viola B., Robert W. and Agnes M. Mr. 
French was Constable of this township two 
years. He owns 280 acres of land. Has 
been a member of the United Brethren 
Charch for forty years. 

SAMUEL GREENWALT, farmer, P. O. 
Logansville, was born in Wayne County, 
Til., Apri] 18, 1841, and is a son of David 
Greenwalt (deceased), a native of Kentucky, 
who came to Wayne County about 1820. 
Our subject was brought up on the farm and 
educated in the common schools. He was 
married, March 13, 1865, to Ellen Harvey, 
by whom he has had eleven children, eight 
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late war for Uncle Sam three years in Com- 
pany Kk, Forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and participated in the bat- 
tles of Fort Donelson, Pittsburg Land- 
ing, Tupelo, Little Rock, Pleasant Hill, La., 
Fort Derusa, La., Nashville, and others. He 
owns 240 acres of valuable land, and is en- 
gaged in farming and stock-raising. He 
held the office of Highway Commissioner for 
three years. 

DR. L. B. GREGORY, farmer and stoek- 
raiser, P. O. Logansville. The subject of 
this sketch was born in Simpson County, 
Ky., February 19, 1826, and is a son of Ben- 
jamin Gregory (deceased), a native of North 
Carolina, who brought his family to this 
county in 1832, where our subject has since 
resided, except a short time in Missouri. He 


, was reared on the farm and educated in a 


living —Martha C., Olive R., Annie E., Mar- 


garet, George S., Bertha, Frederick and 
Walter. Mr. Greenwalt came to this county 


subscription school, in a log cabin with dirt 


| floor, split pole seats or benches, and no 


window—just a large door. 
from the Cincinnati Medical College in 
1856. He at once began the practice of 
medicine in his neighborhood. and built up 
a large practice. 


He graduated 


He has been trying to give 
up his practice, but has freguent calls from 
friends. The Doctor began life without a 
dollar; he educated himself, and‘is therefore 
aself-made man. He now owns 1,400 acres 
of valuable land. and is extensively engaged 
in farming and stock-raising and dealing in 
stock. He also has a general store, in which 
he does a ; ood business. His land is di- 
vided into seven farms. He married Eliza 
Cochran, by whom he has had eight chil- 
dren, seven living—Charley, Mary E., Le- 
ander M., Sophronia, Lenna B., Ida and 
Leona. The Doctor also has the post office, 
name Logansville. He is the present Su- 
pervisor for Farrington Township; resides 
on Section 24. 
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NOAH HYRE, farmer. P. O. Logansville, 
was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, July 
15, 1844, and is a son of Absalom Hyre (de- 
ceased), a native of the same county. Our 
subject was brought up on a farm, and has 
been a farmer for the most part all his life. 
He is also a carpenter by trade, and carries 
that on in copnection with farming. He was 
married, December, 1866, to Caroline [ack- 
ett, by whom he has had eight children; of 
these six are living Flora B., Harriet J., 
Charles W., John P.. Mand R. and James V. 
Mr. Hyre owns forty acres of land. 

JOHN W. JOHNSON, farmer and me- 
chanic, P. O. Pigeon, is a native of Nash- 
ville, Tennu., and was born July 17, 1831. 
His father, William B. Johnson (deceased), 
was also a native of Nashville, and brought 


his family to this county in the fall of 1831, 


when the wolves were howling, and panthers, 
bears and wild cats were roaming at will 
through the dense forests of this then wil- 
derness. Our subject attended a subserip- 
tion school in a log eabin with puncheon 
floor, clapboard door, stick chimney, greased 
paper over a crack in the wall for a window. 
He was married in June, 1854, to Caroline 
Payne, a daughter of Joseph Payne (de- 
ceased). They had seven children, five liv- 
ing, viz., Mary (Webb), Joseph L. (in Ari- 
zona), Emma D., Hattie ©. and Laura. Mrs. 
Johnson died in March, 1871. She was a 
member of the Methodist Church, as also are 
Mr. Johnson and the most of his family. 
Mr. Johnson is alsoa Mason in good standing. 
He owns 820 acres of lund and is engaged 
in farming, stock-raising and blacksmithing. 
He also owns a set of bubrs for grinding 
corn, which is propelled by steam power. 
These buhrs were ent from a large bowlder 
in this county by a Frenchman from St. 
Louis in 1817. They were used inany years 
in an ox-tread mill; then they lay idle for 
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about thirty years. They do first-class work, 
are fifty inches in diameter and grind faster 
than any other set of stones in Jefferson 
County. 

PERRINGTON T. MAXEY (deceased). 
The subject of this sketch was born in this 
county September 10, 1822, and was a son 
of Elihn Maxey (deceased), a native of Ten- 
nessee, and a pioneer of Jefferson County. 
Mr. Maxey was brought up on a farm and 
educated in the old-fashioned subscription 
school (for a description of the pioneer 
schoolhonses see biographies of John W. 
Johnson and Dr. Gregory of this township). 
He was married, February 19, 1546, to Har- 
riet E., daughter of William B. Johnson 
(deceased), and a sister of the well-known 
John W. Johnson. of this township. They 
had eight children, tive living—Frances M.. 
Ellen M., Emma L., Horace T. and Frank- 
lin M. Mr. Maxey was a blacksmith by trade; 
also carried on the farm. He died April 18, 
1865, leaving his family a farm of 160 acres 
on Section 29, where his widow and son 
Franklin still reside. My. Maxey was a 
worthy member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

DANIEL E. MILNER, farmer, P. O. Hick- 
ory Hill, was born in Wayne County, Ill. 
February 21, 1849, and is a son of John 
Milner (deceased) a native of Grayson Conn- 
ty, Ky. Our subject was brought up on the 
farm and received his education in the com- 
mon schools and the High School of Nenia, 
Ill. He went to Missouri in 1876, where he 
engaged as sawyer for four years, In June, 
1881, he came to this county, was married 
January 27, 1881, and has one child— Leola 
V. He owns eighty acres of land. 
WILLIAM WILSON, farmer, P. O. Lo- 
gansville, was born in Licking Connty. Ohio, 
Augnst 12, 1812, and is a son of James Wil- 


son (deceased). Our subject came to this 
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township in 1851, among the deer and wolves. | infant boy and girl (twins). Mr. 


He married Susan Boudinot, a great niece 
of the eminent and philanthropic Hon. Dr. 
Beudinot, of Colonial Congress fame. They 
have had nine children, seven living—Caro- 
line, Horace, William E., Harriet (Coyle), 
Mary (Stonesifer), Kate (Ellis), and Ann L. 
(Pearce). Mr. 
the late war in Company I, Forty-eighth Reg- 


Wilson was eleven months in 


iment INinois Volunteer Infantry. He was 
disabled and discharged from duty. He now 
draws a pension; he owns ]20 aeres of land. 

WILLIAM LL. YOUNG, farmer and mer- 
chant, P. O. Pigeon, was born in White 
County, Tenn.. December 24, 1843, and is a 
son of Robert 8. Yonng (deceased), a native 
of Kentucky, who brought his family to this 
county in 1854. Our subject was reared on 
the farm and educated in the common 
schools. He is a farmer and merchant at 
Farrington. He married Laura C. Byard, 
by whom he has had seven children, six living 
—John G., James E., Cora C., Adda R., and 
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J. H. CROSNO, farmer, P. O. Elk Prairie, 
was born in McClellan Township, Jefferson 
County, November 16, 1832, a son of R. S. 
and Mary (Wells) Crosno. The father was 
a native of Smith County, Tenn., and came 
to this county in an early day, first settling 
in McClellan Township, where he resided 
until 1886, when he moved to Elk Prairie 
Township. Here he remained until 1365, 
and then moved to Washington Territory, 
where he lived until his death, which oc- 
eurred in 1867. The mother was a native of 
Giles County, Tenn. Subject was the oldest 
of eight children, of whom four are now liv- 
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Young es- 
tablished his store in July, 1880, keeps a 
general stock and does a good business. He 
owns 120 acres of land, is a member of the 
Masonic order. Mr, Young has held several 
offices of trust. 

JAMES B. YOUNG, farmer, P. O. Pig- 
eon, was born in White County, Tenn., 
March 2%, 1852, and is a son of Robert 3. 
Young (deceased). Mr. Young was brought 
to this county by his parents in 1854; he 
was brought up on the farm and educated in 
the common schools. He taught school for 
five winters. Since that time Mr. Young 
has devoted all his time and attention to tha 
farm. He was married, December 9, 18S0, 
to Miss Lydia Brewer, a daughter of Jacob 
Brewer (deceased). They have one daughter 
Mand. Mr. Young and wife own 160 
acres of land. He is a member of the United 
Brethren Churez. He was Assessor for 
Webber Township one year, and is present 
Clerk of Farcington Township. 


PRAIRIE TO yas tir. 


| ing. His education was received from the 


_ subscription schools, but he afterward tanght 


one of the first free schools of the county. 
He remained at home with his father until 
about twenty-two, and;then purchased a farm 
in the south part of Elk Prairie Township. 
On that place he resided until after his 
father’s death, when, buying the interests of 
the remaining heirs, he returned to the old 
homestead, on which he now resides. He 
has at present 300 acres in Sections 1, 2 and 
14, of which about two hundred and fifteen 
acres are under cultivation. Mr. Crosno was 
married, June 29, 1854, to Lorinda Howard, 
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a daughter of Charles and Jane Howard, ear- 
ly settlers of McClellan Township, coming 


from Tennessee to this county. This union 


resulted in the following children, all of 
whom are living: Pueblo K (on a farm in 
McClellan Township), Peoria K. (wife of 
O. P. Duncan, of McClellan Township), 
Florida (wife of Lucius Johnson, of Spring 
Garden Township), Rosa, Willie, Charles R., 
R. H.,5. J., A. O. and Hardin W. Our 
subject has served as Township Assessor, 
Justice of the Peace and member of the 
County Board of Supervisors. In polities, 
is a Greenbacker. 

WILLIAM S. DODDS, farmer, P. O. 
Laur, born on the farm where he now resides, 
in Elk Prairie Township, Jefferson County, 
on December 21, 1849; was a son of John 
and Lucy (Xeller) Dodds. The father was 
also a native of this county, being born near 
Mount Vernon, and died in Elk Prairie 
Township October 8, 1879. The grand- 
father, Joseph Dodds, however, came from 


South Carolina to this county in a very early | 


day. Subject was the second of seven chil- 


dren, of whom five are now living—Maggie , 


(wife of T. H. Mannen), William S., Susan 
(wife of Sydney T. Hirons), David and Neal. 
Subject attended the free schools of this 
county. He remained on the home farm un- 
til his father’s death, and after the division 
of the estate. subject acquired 140 acres. 
Mr. Dodds was married, September 8, 1950, 
to Mary McConnel, a native of Rome Town- 


ship, this county, and a daughter of John C. | 


and Sarah Jane (Cummings) MeConnel. The 
result of the union was one child—Bertha, 
born June 11, 18S¥. This lady died Feb- 
ruary 16, 1883, and was in the 
MeConnel Cemetery, in Rome Township. 
Mr. Dodds has served as Township Assessor 
three terms. 


buried 


Democrat. 


In politics, Mr. Dodds is a. 


J. J. FITAGERRELL, P. O. Fitzgerell. 
probably one of the foremost and most 
extensive farmers in Jefferson County, the 
gentleman whose name heads this sketch, 
was born about three miles from Owens- 
ville, Gibson Co., Ind., January 25, 1815. 
He was a son of James and Hlizabeth 
(Roy) Fitzgerrell. who amony the 
early pioneers of that region. The father 
was born near Fredericksburg, Va.. and the 
mother near Lancaster, Garrett Co., Ky. 
Subject was the third of fourteen children, 
of whom seven are now living. His educa- 
tion was received in the subseription schools 
of his county. When eighteen, his father 
moved to Posey County, Ind., to which place 


were 


the son accompanied him, and with whom 
the latter made his home until twenty-two, 
and then commenced life for himsesf on a 
farm in that county. There our subject re- 
mained until 1839, and then came to Jeffer. 
son County. Here he remained only ten 
weeks, but in that time he fenced eighty 
acres and entered about two hundred acres 
more of his present farm. He then returned 
to Posey County, Ind., and “there remained 
until the spring of 1840, and then came 
again to this county, where he has since re- 
sided and where he stands to-day as one of 
the largest land owners of the county. In 
connection with his farming, Mr. Fitzgerrel] 
was also, until about four years ago, one of 
the most extensive stock-raisers of the coun- 
ty. In the last few years, owing to sickness, 
he has decreased somewhat in that line. Our 
subject was married in Posey Co., Ind., March 
24, 1837, to Patsey Ann Martin, a native of 
Gibson County, Ind., and a daughter of 
James and Sarah (Williams) Martin, who 
were, probably. originally from Kentucky, 
and among the earliest settlers of Gibson 
County. Twelve children blessed this _mar- 
riago, of whom six are now living-— William 
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L., born August 18, 1839; Evans, born No- 
vember 10, 1844; Sylvester, born February 
6, 1850; Elzina J., April 9, 1852, wife of 
Dr. I. G. Gee, whose sketch appears else- 
where in this work; Sarah E., born December 
9, 1851, and now the wife of Dr. J. H. 
Mitchel, of Mount Vernon; and Eliza B., 
born November 3, 1859, wife of A. Q. 
Mitchel, of Franklin County. Of the de- 
ceased ones, Bailey was born Jannary 13, 
1835, died May 20, 1810; John 5S., born 
March 1, 1841, died August 11, 1862; An- 
drew, born November 10, 1842, died Novem. 
ber 15, 1847; Easter M., born October 26, 
1854, died April 1, 1864; J. J., born April 
8, 1857, died August 11, 1864; Patsey, born 
March 4, 1862, died July +, 1862. Mrs. 
Fitzgerrell passed away March 31, 1862, and 
our subject was joined in wedlock, in Frank- 
lin County, on July 19, 1862, to Sarah M. 
Whitlow. This lady was born in Franklin 
County July 22, 1840, and was a danghter of 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Tompkins) Whitlow, 
natives of Hardin County, Ky. The parents 
came to Jefferson County about 1827, and 
settled in Moore’s Prairie Township, and 
there lived until 1839, when they moved to 
Franklin County, where the father died 
April 12, 1846, and the mother Augnst 17, 
1854. The result of this union has been 
seven children, all of whom are now living— 
Robert C., born May 3, 1863; Mary C., born 
August 28, 1865; Daniel G., Febrnary 10, 
1868; Edgar Lee, born February 6, 1872; 
Euterpe W., born May 11, iS74; Elnora R., 
born November 27, 1877; Catharine ML, 
April 14, i1$80. Myre. Fitzgerrell is a:wember 
of the Union Baptist Church of Elk Prairie 
Township. In his lifetime, our subject has 
kept free from oftice-seeking and political 
strifes, and has devoted himself mainly to 
his bnsiness. In politics, he has been a 
lifelong Democrat. 
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| tember 19, 1841. 
' and Melinda (Billingsly) Gee. 


DR. I. G. GEE, physician and farmer, 
P. O. Fitzgerell. The gentleman of whose 
life this is a brief sketch is at present one of 
the leading physicians of Jefferson County, 
and was born in Simpson County, Ky., Sep- 
He isa son of William 
The father 
was born about 1810,in Barren County, Ky., 
his father having come from Virginia, and 
the mother was born Februray 24, 1816, in 
Warren County, Ky. In Oetober, 1852, the 
parents came to Illinois and settled in Perry 
County, near Tamaroa, and here subject re- 
ceived his education. In thespring of 1863, 
he commenced reading medicine with Dr. W. 
Sims, of Tamaroa. After reading with that 
gentleman six months, he went to the Kelec- 
tic Medical Institute, where, except for a 
short time, he attended lectures until Feb- 
ruary, 1865, when he graduated from that 
institution and returned to Illinois, where 
he settled in Elk Prairie Township, Jefferson 
County. Here he has since remained in the 
practice of his chosen profession, which now 
extends over parts of Jefferson, Perry and 
Franklin Counties. The Doctor also finds 
time to give considerable attention to farm- 
ing, and at present owns 80 acres in Section 
26, SO in Seetion 29, 515 in Section 30, 65 
in Section 35, of Township 4, Range 2, 160 
acres in Perry County and 240 acres in 
Franklin County. Our subject was joined 
in the holy bonds of matrimony to Elzina J. 
Fitzgerrell on December 26, 1867. This lady 
is a native of this county, aud is a daughter 
of J. J. Fitzgerrell, whose sketch appears 
elsewhere in this work. The result of this 
union has been five children, of whom three 
are now living—Harl, Earl and Knox. Sub- 
ject has served as Township Clerk, Highway 
Commissioner and School Treasurer; is a 
member of Goode Lodge, No. 744, A., FP. & 
A. M., of Franklin County, and of H. W. 
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Hubbard Chapter, No. 
Masons, of Mount Vernon. 
JAMES LOMAN, farmer, P. O. Elk 
Prairie, was born in Madison County, Ky., 
May 28, 1831, a son of Isaac and Phoebe 
(Davenport) Loman. who were natives of 
North Carolina. Subject was the oldest of 
seyen children, and when eleven years old 
his father died. The former, however, re- 
mained at home with his mother and assisted 
onthe farm, In the winter time, however, 
he found time to attend the subscription 
schools of his connty some. When subject 
was eighteen, his mother married a Mr. 
Coffman, but Mr. Loman, however, made his 
home with his step-father until he became of 
age, and then, in the fall of 1852, he removed 
to Fflinois and settled in Gallatin County, 
where he remained six years. From there 
he came to Jefferson County, and settled on 
his present farm in Elk Prairie Township. 
Here he now owns about one htindred and 
seventy acres, located in Sections 238, 24 
and 26, of Township 4, Range 2 east. Of 
this, there are about one hundred and forty- 
two acres in cultivation and two acres in or- 
chard. Mr. Loman was married, July 1, 
1850, to Miss Sarah J. McClaine, a native of 
Hopkins County, Ky., and a danghter of 
This marriage has 


160, Royal Arch 


Mrs. Lurenna McClame. 
resulted in seven children, of whom tive are 
now living—Mary (wife of William Hester), 
Wilham, Vienna (wife of Newton Wells), I. 
B. and Leota. Subject enlisted in the Thirty - 
first Ellinois Volunteer Infantry in October, 
i864, and remained in service until August, 
1865. Among the campaigns in which his 
regiment participated was that of Sherman’s 
famous march to the sea. Mr. Loman has 
served in many places of trust in his town- 
ship, having been Justice of the Peace six. 
teen years. He is at present filling the oftice 
of School Trustee. He is a member of the 


Elk Prairie Christian Chureh, and in_ poli- 
ties is at present connected with the Green- 
back party; formerly, however, he aftiliated 
with the Democratic party. 

JOHN MARTIN, deceased, was born in 
Gibson Connty, Ind., August 14, 1813. He 
was a son of James and Sarah (Williams) 
Martin, and was the third of six children, of 
whom two are living. His education was 
received in the schools of that day, and was 
somewhat meager, his father having died 
when subject was a mere boy. The latter 
rendered what service he could to his mother, 
and remained at the home farm until he was 
Then, starting out in life, he 
married and settled down on a farm in that 
connty, where he remained until 1847, and 
then came to Jefferson County, where he 
settied in Elk Prairie Township, on the farm 
now occupied by his widow. His first. pur- 
chase of 200 acres had been partially cleared, 
By careful saving and frugality he added to 
that until at the time of his death he owned 
about nine hundred acres, which have since 
been divided amozg his heirs. In Gibson 
County, Ind., February 11, 1541, Mr. Mar- 
tin was wedded to Julia Ann Armstrong, 
wo was born in Wayne County, Ill., April 
2, 1822, and is a daughter of Elsberry and 
Elizabeth (Landers) Armstroug, who were 
of Indiana. 


twenty-seven. 


probably originally natives 
Nine children have come tv bless this 
union, of whom seven are now living, 
viz., Elsberry, born November 11, 1841; 
Melissa, born January 1, 1845, wife of Har- 
ry H. Hartley; Sarah E., born November 29, 
1847, wife of J. J. Pierce, of Frauklin Coun- 
ty; Mary J., born November 25, 1549, wife 
of J. A. Allen; Nancy E., born February 24, 
1852, wife of M. M. Fitzgerrell; Martha A., 
wife of Elijah Webb; John B., born June 
23, 1862. Two infants were born April 23, 
1855, and died the same day. It was the 
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nature of our subject to remain aloof from 
political struggles and strifes, and was in no 
“way an office seeker and holder, but bent all 
of his energies to the amassing of a consid- 
erable competence, which his heirs now en- 
joy. As far as his political opinions aud 
principles went, however, he gave his support 
to the Democratic party. Mr. Martin, in his 
lifetime, was a true and faithful member of 
the Baptist Church, and at his death, August 
17. 1875, he was buried in the cemetery of 
that church in Elk Prairie Township. His 
widow and the unmarried children now re- 
main on the farm. 

WILLIAM WELLS, farmer, P. O. Elk 
Prairie, was born in Giles County, Tenn., 
September 16, 1813, a son of William and 
Elizabeth (Livingston) Wells. The father 
was a native of Pennsylvania, aud came to 
Tennessee in a very early day: the mother 
was a native of Kentucky. Subject was the 
third of nine children. In 1819, his father 
went, with his family, to Lauderdale Couuty, 
Ala., and there William attended snbscerip- 
tion school some. In 1525, the father again 
moved, this time to Jefferson County, and 
settled in Mount Vernon Township. He was 
one of the first settlers in that neighborhood, 
where he, however, remained only about 
three years, and then moved to Wolf’s Prai- 
rie, McClellan Township, where he resided 
until his death, which occurred in June, 
1865. The father, in his day, was one of 
the foremost men of the township in which 
he resided, and served in numerous township 
offices. After subject came to this county, 
he also attended the subscription schools of 
his township. His first teacher was old Ned 
Maxey. Another teacher was a young man 
of the name of Bee, who afterward was Coun- 
ty Judge. Our subject remained at home 
most of the time until he was twenty-five, 
and then, starting out in life for himself, im- 


mediately settled on his present farm. The 
place was at first a piece of Government land, 
entirely unimproved. He owns at present 
180 acres in Sections 1 and 12, 40 in Section 
14, 120 in Sections 22 and 23 of Township 4, 
Range 2 east; also 160 in Section 25 and 73 
in Sections 14 and 23 of McCleiland Town- 
ship. Of the whole, there are about 350 acres 
in cultivation, about four acres in orchard. 
Mr. Wells was married, in Jefferson County , 
February 14, 1838, to Lucy Farthine, a native 
of Madison County, Ky., and a daughter of 
William and Sarah Farthine. The father 
was one of the earliest settlers in McClellan 
Township. This union has resulted in ten 
children, of whom eight are living—FEliza- 
beth (wife of Joseph Dial, of Spring Garden 
Township), Thomas (in McClellan Town- 
ship), John (in Elk Prairie Township), Har- 
vey, Mary (wife of Thos. Puckett.of Blissville 
Township), Newton Edward and Jonathan. 
all at home with their father, and Joseph, in 
Spring Garden Township. Mrs. Wells is a 
member of the Elk Prairie Campbellite 
Church. Mr. Wells has served as Justice of 
the Peace eight years, Road Supervisor, 
School Director, ete. In polities, he is Dem- 
ocratic. 

JOHN WILBANKS, farmer and banker, 
P, O. Mount Vernon, is a descendant of an 
old and prominent family of Jefferson Coun- 
ty—-a family who came here when the coun- 
try was an almost unbroken wilderness, with 
danger lurkiug everywhere. In its subjection 
to civilized life, they bore an active and im- 
portant part, and the education, wealth and 
refinement by which we are to-day surround- 
ed attest the labors of these aud other pio- 
neers of the county. The grandfather of our 
subject was a native of the Spartausburg 
District. S. C., where he was born June 15, 
1770. He grew up to manhood there, and 
married Miss Jane Thomas, a native of the 
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same distriet, a union which resulted in the 
birth of nine children—Joseph (father of 
subject, born July 2, 1795), John (born Oc- 
tober 22, 1796; he was a carpenter in South 
Carolina, and never came West}, Thomas 
(was born December 11, 1798, and was a sad- 
dler by trade; he came to St. Louis when a 
young rman, where he lived for some years, 
and was afterward drowned), James (was 
born march 19, 1801; he came West, and 
after living in this county a few years re- 
moved to Benton, Frankhu County, where 
he lived until his death; his daughter, Roz- 
ella, is the wife of William Jones, the pres- 
ent Sheriff of that county}, William (born 
March 19, 1803, was the first one of the fam- 
ily to come to this county and settled in 
Moore’s Prairie Township first, where he 
remained some years and then moved to a 
farm in Spring Garden Township, where he 
died in an early day), Robert A. D. (born in 
1805, the father of the present Clerk of the 
Appellate Court)—Robert Wilbanks (who is ap- 
propriately mentioned in another part of the 


t 


abont 1815. 


work), “Peggy” (as she was called, was born ° 


in South Carolina, came West in 1823 with 
her parents and August 10, 1824, was mar- 
riedto James Black, a native of Washington, 
D. G., the twain settling down in the south 
part of Moore's Prairie Township; at the 
breaking out of the Black Hawk war, he en- 
listed in it, and was killed at the batile of 
Kellogg’s Grove in 1832, and in 1837 his 
widow was married to Uriah Campbell), Jud- 
ith (was born August 18, 1813, and was mar- 
ried, November 19, 1839, to John Robert- 
son), Daniel P. (was born May 13, 1817, came 
West and settled in Gallatin County, IIL, 
where he married Margaret Campbell March 
7, S41; Mr. Wilbanks lived in that connty 
for a number of years, was Circuit and Coun- 
ty Clerk and finally moved to Arkansas; in 
1854, while returning East on a visit, he 
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died from fever on a steamboat at Memphis. 
The grandfather came West about 1823, 
and settled on the old Wilbanks farm i 
Moore's Prairie Township. There he lived 
until his death. In 1827, the great-grand- 
mother, Judith Wilbanks, came out from 
South Carolina to pay her son and her grand- 
children a visit, and died at the old home- 
stead Jannary 11, 1829, aged eighty years. 
Joseph, the father of our subject, 
West soon 


came 
after the close of the war of 
1812, and first settled in Madison County, 
Ill., where he married Candace Pickering 
October 14, 1519. 
of Broome 


The mother was a native 
County, N. Y., and came West 

They resided in Madison Coun - 
ty until about 1526, and then came to Jeffer- 
son County, where the father settled in 
Mount Vernon and commenced merchandis- 
ing. He was afterward elected to the posi- 
tion of Sheriff. Atthat time the county was 
not very thickly settled, his vote being thirty - 
five and his two opponents receiving thirty- 
four and thirty-three respectively. Also 
served as Postmaster. To them were born 
four children, three boys and one girl—John 
(our subject), Luke (deceased , was a soldier 
in the late rebellion, serving as Captain in 
the Sixtieth Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
while in the service contracted disease from 
which he afterward died), Q. A. (lives at 
present in Belle Rive, Pendleton Township), 
Margaret (married Alexander Moore and died 
in Mount Vernon about 1853). The father, 
who was consumptive, thinking a change of 
climate would help him, went to South Car- 
olina about 1828, and there died from ,the 
effects of the disease January 7, 1829. The 
mother afterward married Stinson H. Ander- 
son, who, in 1838, was elected Licutenant 
Governor aud served one term; his death oc- 
curred in 1858. When subject was about six 
years old, his step-father moved to Elk Prai- 
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rie Township. Here subject attended the | 
subscription schools of his day and helped | 
on the home farm until he reached manhood. | 
In 1843, he commenced farming on a piece 
of unimproved Congress land. In 1849, he 
entered eighty acres, and soon afterward for- 
ty acres more, which he had cultivated, He 
al present owns 422 acres in Sections 10 and 
11; abont five acres in orchard. He has 
given, in past years, a good deal of attention 
to stock-raising, but in the last few years he 
has turned his attention more to agriculture. 
In June, 1873, he embarked in the general 
banking business, with G. W. Evans, in Mount 
Vernon, Ill., under the firm name of Evans 
& Wilbanks. Mr. Wilbanks was warried, 
December 9, 1840, to Elizabeth Evaline New- 
by, a danghter of Capt. H. B. and Naney 
(Brown) Newby, who were among the earliest 
settlers in Mount Vernon Township. This 
union has resulted in eight, children, five of 
whom are now living—Vanwert, born Octo- 
ber 27, 1852, Cashier of Evans & Wil- 
banks’ Bank; Florence, born December 11, 
1854; Nannie ©.. born Jnly 26, 1859; 
Frank A., born August 18, 1863; Robert 
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Lee, born June 25, 1866. Of the deceased 
ones, Enterpe was born August’ 16, 1850, 
died May 28, 1874; Joliet, born February 13, 
1857, died Mareh 19, 1875; Newby, born 
February 24, 1861, died April 18, 1862. 
Mr, Wilbanks served in the Mexican war, 
He enlisted in June, 1846, in the Third Reg- 


| iment, and remained in the service for twelve 


months—the time for which he enlisted. He 
pacticipated in the battle of Cerro Gordo, 
and experienved during his term all the 
hardships of a solider’s life, and the dangers 
and exposures incident to being in an en- 
emy’s country. In 1848, he was elected Cir- 
cuit Clerk of Jefferson County, served one 
term, and was then (in 1852} elected tu rep- 
resent his county in the State Legislature. 
In hoth of these important positions he dis- 
charged his duties faithfully, and to the full 
satisfaction of his constituency. He is at 
present Commissioner of Highways. Polit- 
ically, he is a Greenbacker, but has formerly 
been identified with the Democratic party. 
He is a member of Marion Lodge, No. 18, 
I. O. O. F, at Mount Vernon. 
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JOSEPIF BRADLEY, farmer, P.O. Mount | 
Vernon, was porn May 9, 1809, in Maryland. 
His father, Purnell Bradley, was also a uative of 
Maryland, and a large farmer; he died there. 
The mother of our subject, Sinah Tull, was a 
native of Delaware; she came to this county, 
where she died. Her father, James Tull, was 
also a farmer, aud a highly respected member 
of society; he died in Hancock County, TIL. 
Our subject was educated in Delaware. He 
has farmed all his life, and now owns a farm of 
199 acres of good land in Wolf’s Prairie. He 
was inarried twice. His first wife, Mary Van 


in Christ Chureh. 
| rence, is a minister in that chureh. 
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Cleave, was the mother of eight children, of 


whom four are now living, viz.: Sarah P. Down- 
er, Mary A. Langley, Parthenia M. Williams 


and Eliza K. Gilbert. His present wife, Mrs. 
Ellen L. Rahm, born August 30, 1820, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and is the daughter of James 
and Sarah (Decoureey) Kirby. She is the 
mother of Anna C. Lawrence. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley are members of the United Brethren 
ffis son-in-law, Louis Law- 
fn politics, 
he has been identified with the Democratic 
party till Greeley was run; of late years he has 
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been independent in politics. Mrs. Kien L, 
Bradley's children by her first husband, John 
Rahm, of Pittsburgh, Penn., were—George A. 
Rahm, Jumes K. Rahm, Alice L. Rahm, wife of 
Mr. Joseph Meritt, of Salem, TIl. 

KLIJAH COLLINS, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born April 18, 1846, in Rush 
County, Ind. Ilis father, Charles Collins, was 
a native of Pennsylvania, born October 5, 1802; 
he was a farmer by occupation, and came to 
this county in the fall of 1865; he was well 
known and highly respected in this county, 
where he died April 13, 1872. Tis father, 
Mphraim Collins, was a native of Pennsylvania. 
The mother of our subject, Agnes Johnson, was 
born July 22, 1815, in Bullitt County, Ky. 
daughter of Moses and Kebecea (Irons) John- 
son; ber father, Jonathan lrons, was the dis- 
coverer and owner of what is now called the 
Sheperdsville Salt Works, and was scalded to 
death in one of the kettles. Mrs. Agnes Col- 
lins is the mother of seven children now living, 
viz.: Charles, [saac, Elijah, Anna Morgan, Sn- 
san Keaton, John W. and Isabella Gray, Our 
subjeet was educated mostly in Brown County, 
Ind. We has made farming his vocation, hav- 
ing a farm of sixty acres. Ie has filled the 
ottices of Constable and Highway Commissioner, 
and now holds the oflice of Township Supervi- 
sor. In politics, he is a Democrat. Ile was 
married, July 25, 1867, to Sarah M. Downer, 
born December 29, 1846, in Jefferson County, 
Ill. She is a danghter of John and Sarah M. 
(Neil), very old settlers. She is the mother of 
six children, viz.: Jennie, Agnes, Walter, Mary 
C. (deceased), Ethel M. and Louie. Mr. and Mrs. 
Collins are members of the'Christian Church, 
of which he is an Elder, 

WILLIAM A. DAVIS, farmer, P. O. Mount 
Vernon, was born January 16, 1846, in Me- 
Clellan Township, Jefferson County, Ill. [lis 
father, Clinton S$. Davis, was a native of Ten- 
nessee, and a farmer, who came to this county 
in or about 1838; he is yet living, aged sixty- 
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three years. Ilis father, Alfred Davis, was a 
native of North Carolina. The mother of our 
subject, Susan (Wells) Davis, was born June 11, 
1811, is yet living, and the mother of seven 
childven; her parents were William and Eliza. 
beth (Levingston) Wells. Our subject was edu- 
cated in this county, and here he was joined in 
matrimony, November 29, 1870, to Nancy G. 
Davis, born May 29, 1852, in Smith County, 
Tenn. She is a daughter of Joseph M. 
and Rebeeca (Roister) Davis. Mrs. Nancy G. 
Davis is the mother of four children, viz.: Su- 
san R., born October 20, 1870; C. Clinton, born 
November 8, 1873; N. Norman, born January 
8, 1879; W. Willis, born August 16,1881. Mr. 
and Mrs. Davis are connected with the Chris- 
tian Chureh. He is a member of the A. F. & 
A. M., Mount Vernon Lodge. He has served 
the people in the capacity of Township Clerk 
for one year, as Township Supervisor five years, 
and for the last seven years he has been Jus- 
tice of the Peace, filling the office with tact and 
ability. He has a farm of 260 acres, aud in 
politics has been identified with the Demo- 
cratic party. 

J. G. HOWE, farmer, P. O. Woodlawn, was 
born February 17, 1827, in Davis County, Tenn. 
llis father, Samuel Howe. was 2 native of Mary- 
land, and died here, he being the son of William 
Howe, a native of Scotland. The mother of 
our subject, Anna Berry, was a native of Ten- 
nessee. She was the mother of ten children, of 
whom only Eliza Rightnowar and James G., 
our subject, are now living. He went to school 
but little in this count’. He has farmed all of 
his life, and now owns a farm of 150 acres, 
whieh he made all himself. Ile supported his 
mother from [838 till 1863, when shedied. He 
married Margaret Cameron, born September, 
1828, in this county. She is a daughter of 
Stephen and Mlizabeth Cameron, old settlers, 
and she is the mother of five children, viz.: 
Mary F., William W. (deceased), Samnel &.. 
Sarah A. (deceased), and Margaret IH. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Howe are members of the Christian 
Chureh. He isa member of the Odd Fellows 


fraternity, Woodlawn Lodge, No. 522. In pol- 
itics, he has been identified with the Demo- 
eratic party. His grandmother, whose maiden 
name was Sela Gorden, was married three times, 
and all three hushands were killed by the In- 
dians in Tennessee. 

D. C. JONES, farmer, P. O. Mount Vernon, 
was born August f, 1812, in Virginia, son of 
George Jones, also good tarmer. The mother 
of our subject, Prudence Keith, was the mother 
of cight children, Our subject, 1). C. Jones, 
was reared in Jackson County, Ind., hut was 
married in Jennings County, where also all of 
his children were born. His wife, Susan M. 
Prather, was born August 8, 1811, in Clark 
County, Ind. She is a daughter of William 
and Lettice (MeCarroll) Prather, highly respect- 
ed people, who reared a large family, and who 
beeame useful members of society, and were 
all members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Mrs. Susan M. Jones reared seven children. viz.: 
MariaJ., Marinda A. Meredith, Cyrena P. Mont- 
gomery, Lettia A. Titsworth, Calvin L.. Mar- 
garet R. Mills and Irena Bell Klein, deeeased. 
Mr. Jones farmed many years in Indiana, and 
finally, in 1863, he came to Jefferson County, 
where he has farmed ever sinee, owning now 
almost 300 acres of land, and is a goed farmer 
and manager. Ifis past life is worthy of imi- 
tation and ought to be recorded in these pages, 
which will serve as a guide post to the coming 
generations. In polities, Mr. Jones has been 
a Democrat. 

SAMUKL LACHY, farmer, P. O. Woodlawn, 
was born April 13, 1825, in St. Clair County, 
ill. tis father, Thomas Lacey, the old United 
States Mail earrier, was a native of Kentucky, 
horn February 9, 1800; he died here in 1879. 
He came to Illinois Territory in 1806, with his 
father, Liner Lacey, a native of Virginia. They 
settled in what is now ealled St. Clair County. 
Te was a pioneer in Kentueky, as well as IIli- 
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nois. The mother of our subject, Lucinda 
(Greathouse) Lacey, was the mother of three 
children, of whom our snbjeet is the only one 
living. Ne was educated in Belleville, Il1., and 
early turned his attention to farming. He now 
owns 160 aeres of land. His wite, Jane A. 
(Caulk) Lacey, was born Mareh 27. 1832. in 
Carlinville, 11. She is the mother of eight chil- 
dren, viz.: Thomas M., deceased; Mary M., 
Emma B., James U., Edward §., Charles G. 
Jenette Do and Anna M. Mr. and Mrs. Lacey 
are connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureb. He is a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, Mount Vernon Lodge, No. 31. Tle 
has been Highway Commissioner, and in politics 
is identified with the Republican party. His 
son, James I1., born February 2, 1857, is a grad- 
uate of the St. Louis Medieal College. Tis pre- 
eeptor was Dr. H. S. Plummer, of Mount Ver- 
non. 

ADAM RIGHTNOWAR, farmer, P. QO, 
Woodlawn, was born Mareh 29, 1824. near 
Elizabethtown, in Uardin County, Il, son of 
George Rightnowar, a native of Pennsylvania ; 
he was a farmer, and came here in an early 
day. The mother of our subject. Jerusha (Rose) 
Rightnowar, raised ten children. Our subject 
never went to school three months, all told, in 
lus life. He has followed farming all his life, 
and owns 280 acres of land, having given about 
200 aeres to his five children, now matried. 
He was married, March 8, 1849, to Eliza Howe, 
born August 26, 1829, in this county, danghter 
of Samuel and Anna W. UWowe. She is the 
mother of eight children. viz., Francis (who 
married Hurriett Giles), Elizabeth Rutherford, 
Anna Mandrel, Levina Wells, George (who 
married Sarah Mayberry), Bliza E. (born Au- 
gust 28, 1861), Mary 1D. (born December 30, 
1863), and Adam D. (born October 15, 1866). 
Mrs. Rightnowar is connected with the Chris- 
Church. Mr. Rightnowar is identified 
with the Demoeratie party. He is a man who 


tian 


started out in the world with nothing, bnt has 
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done well without an education, bis example in 
life being worthy of imitation. 

DANIKL STURGIS, farmer, P.O. Mount 
Vernon, was born February 1-4, 1832, in Hatno- 
ilton County, Ouiv, son of Daniel Sturgis, Sr. 
a native of New Jersey ; he was a blacksmith, 
and died in Ohio, bis father being Moses Stur- 
The mother of our subject, Mary Mckee, 


gis. 


was a native of Ohio; she was a daughter of 


S:muel Mcl<ce, a native of Ireland; she was 
the mother and died in 
Mount Vernon. 
Ohio. In early life he was a meehunic, and 
followed it for many years in Mount Vernon ; 
for the Inst four years, lie has been a farmer, 
owning a farm of 120 acres. He was joined in 


of eleven children, 


Our subject was educated in 
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Inatrimonuy twice. His first wile, Anna A. 
Mayhew. was the mother of four children now 
living, viz. Martha Hiserman, Viola, Charley 
and Albert. Ilis present wife, Mrs. Sarah Kel- 
ly. born November 6, 1841, in Brown County 
Ohio, was a daughter of Willian and Mary A. 
(Guthrie) Ndgington, natives of Ohio. 
the mother of four children, viz.. William, De- 
lilab, Mary A. and Daniel. Mr.and Mrs. Star- 
gis are both church members. Ie is identified 
with the Republican party, of which he was an 
ardent supporter during the war, in which he 


She is 


served about one year, eulisting in the Oue 
Ilundred and [Fifty-first Indiana Volunteers. 
Company D, serving till close of war, when he 
was honorably discharged. 
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Rh W. MANNEN. farmer and stock-raiser, 
P.O. Laur, was born in Bald 1ill Township. 
Jefferson County, July 5, 1851; is a son of 
Sydney 3. and Kliza A. (Walton) Mannen. The 
parents were originally from Mason County. 
Ky., and came to this county about [8-44. They 
settled on the farm now occupied by subject, 
where the father died in 1872. ‘Fhe mother is 
still living. subject was the fifth of nine chil- 
dren. of whom eight are living. In childhood 
and youth, he attended the free schools of his 
township, and worked on the home place until 
the father’s estate was settled. Aud when the 
estate was divided, subject inherited the part 
that he now oecupies. At present, he owns 
220 acres in Sections 1 and 10, of Town &, 
Range 1, cighty acres in Section 6, of Town 4, 
Range 2, and eighty acres in Section 
Town 3, Range 1. Of the whole farm, there are 
about 2.10 aeres in cultivation. He also pays 
some attention to stock-raising, having about 
130 head of cattle, and some slicep and hogs. 
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Mr. Mannen was married, December 31, 1879, 
to Amanda Ki. Dodds, a native of Shiloh Town- 
ship, Jefferson County. and daughter of \,all- 
iam and Anna (Hall) Dodds. Fhe father 
was born in this county, his parents having 
come here from South Caroliva. The motber 
was a native of Gallatin County, Il. The futher 
in his day was one of the foremost men of this 
county, and served as Circuit Judge, County 
Clerk, and other responsible positions. He died 
in 1870. The mother is still living, in Elk 
Prairie Township. This marriage has resulted 
in one child—Walton Dedds, born March 13, 
1881. In politics, Mr. Mannen is a Demo- 
crat. 

SIDNEY S. MANNEN, farmer. P. O. Laur, 
was born October 21, 1553, a son of Sidney S. 
and Wliza A. (Walton) Manuen. (See sketch of 
T. H. Mannen, in Blissville Township.) He ob- 
tainud what litle schooling this county afforded 
in his younger days, and has, during his life, 
devoted his attention to the prosecution of 
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farming industries. His present place consists 
of abont 200 acres of land, and also a good 
residence, which he erected in 1880. Mr. Man- 
nen married Eliza 5. Stewart, a daughter of 
Peter Stewart, now deceased. Two children 
have blessed this union, one of whom is living— 
Lelia. Politically, Mr. Mannen gives his sup- 
port to the interests of Democracy. 

J. W. PHILP, farmer, P. O. Laur, was born 
in Bracken County, Ky., October 10, 1833, a 
son of Thomas and Elizabeth (Baltzell) Philp— 
the father being a native of England, the 
mother of Gallipolis, Ohio. 
the sixth of eight children, of whom six are now 
living. When six years old his parents moved 
to Illinois and settled in Mt. Vernon, Jefferson 
County. There the family only remained about 
six months, and then moved to Bald Hill Town- 
ship and settled about a mile anda half from 
where our subject now resides. There the 
father resided until the spring of 1854, when 
he moved to Central City, Il, where he died in 
1856, and the mother in 1872. The subserip- 
tion schools of this county afforded our subject 
his means of education. He remained at home 
with his futher until of age, and then com- 
mencing life for himself, settled on his present 
farm, where he now owns about 400 acres sit- 
uated in Sections 1,2 and 1}, of Town 4, Range 
1 east, and of that there are about 240 acres In 
cultivation. Mr. Philp was married, April 6, 
1856. to Augusta Kinne, a native of Posey 
County, Ind., and a daughter of George N. 
Kinane. This union has resulted in eight chil- 
dren, six of whom are now living—Ida E., wife 
of Ichabod Newell, of Blissville Township ; 
Emma F., wife of Wilburn Dodds, of McClellan 
Yownship ; Charles T., James W., Henry O. 
and Maggie. He is a member of the Williaims- 
burg Universalist Church. Has served his 
township xs Justice of the Peace. Township 
Trustee and School Director. He enlisted in 
the Thirty-second Illinois Volunteer Infantry 
in October, 1864, and was mustered out in Jnne, 


Our subject was- 


1865. He was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Bentonville, N. C., but was exchanged at Rich- 
mond nine days after being taken. He is a 
Republican in polities. 

PETER W. STEWART (deceased). Mr. 
Stewart came from Abbeville District, 8. C., 
where he was born February 18, 1806, a son of 
John and Ann (Stewart) Stewart. During his 
life, he was mostly engaged in farming pursuits. 
He was first married in South Carolina, to Jane 
Crawford, and moved to Ilinois, locating in 
Monroe County. She died about 1859. This 
marriage gave three children, all of whom died 
in intancy. In 1862, Mr. Stewart married the 
lady who now survives him. She was Hester 
A. Upton, a daughter of David and Margaret 
(Carmichael) Upton. This union was blessed 
with nine children, of whom there are three who 
are probably living—Jennie A., Eliza 8S. and 
Ida L. Mrs. Stewart had been previously mar- 
ried to Jeremiah Carmichael, by whom she had 
one child, who was living at lastaceounts. His 
son. Hiram 8., is now living with his grand- 
mother. The Stewart place consists of about 
208 acres of land. 

JOHN B. WARD, farmer, P. O. Fitzgerell, 
is a native of Hampshire County, Va., born 
September 238, 1820, to Lloyd and Catharine 
(Wilson) Ward, both of whom were natives of 
the same State. The father wasa farmer. He 
was a son of Lloyd Ward, who served in the 


Revolutionary war. The parents of our sub- 
ject were blessed with ten children, of whom 


Sarah A., John B., Will- 
iam, Edward, Ruth and Lleyd 8 Mr, Ward 
obtained but a meager education in the old- 
fashioned schools, and at the age of nearly four- 
teen, came with his parents to McLean County, 
Ill, where they resided about two years, and 
removed to Jefferson County, where our subject 
has since made his home. He has a farm of 
460 acres which he devotes to farming in its 
He was united in marriage 
in 1845 to Prudence Reeves, a danghter of 


there are six living 


vavions branches. 
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Barnes Reeves. This union has given ten | member of the Kighty-first [linois Volunteer 


children, eight of whom survive—James S., 
Lewis D., William E., Franklin P., Rachel, 
Lucy A., Mary E. and Richard M. The oldest 
son, James S., served in the late rebellion, a 


Infantry, Col. Dollins. Mr. Ward has served 
as Jnstice of the Peace and Supervisor for many 
years. In_ political affairs, he casts his lot 
within the Democratic ranks. 


¢ 


Sketch received too late for insertion in proper place. 


HON. CHARLES T. STRATTON, rail- 
road and warehouse commissioner, Mount 
Vernon, Il]. We have in the character of 
this sketch a representative man, whose ear- 
nest efforts have won for hima position of 
high merit, and whose genial, pleasant man- 
ners have not failed to leave an impress on 
the minds of all with whom he has beeome 
acquainted of genuine regard. He was born 
May 1, 1855, in Wilmington, Ohio. He re- 
moved with his father, Stephen T., to Mer- 
cer County, lll., in 1855, and in 1857 to 
Monnt Vernon. He attended the Mount 
Vernon Seminary and awhile at McKendree 
College, two years at Washington University, 
at St. Louis, and two years he spent at the 
Wesleyan University, at Delaware, Ohio, fiu- 
ishing his school course there in 1873. In 
1872, he returned home from Delaware, and 
being in poor health he was advised by the 
family physician to teach a term of school 
some distance in the country. This he did, 
taking a school] at $30 per month, and rode 
on horseback a distance of five miles from 
his home and return daily. By the close of 
his school, he was able to resume his stndies 
at the university, of Delaware, Ohio. In 
1874, the authorities of the Mount Vernon 
High School wisely chose him as Prineipal. 


One year later, he accepted the Principalship | 


of the high school at Nashville, Ill. Here he 
had the chance to show his worth, having 
the advantage of one of the finest school 
buildings in Southern Illinois and a large 
number ot enterprising students. He sub- 


sequently withdrew frem this place, much to 
the regret of the citizens of Nashville, and 
took charge of the schools of Edwardsville, 
this State. In the fall of 1878, he was in- 
vited to take a position in Washington Uni- 
versity, at St. Louis, which he accepted, and 
his services were much appreciated in the 
academic department for two years. During 
the time he was here. his time was not all 
consumed at teaching, and he studied law. 
In the spring of 1880, he was admitted to the 
bar, and in the same year was nominated and 
elected from the Forty-sixth District to the 
Thirty-second General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois. In 1882, he was the Republican 
nominee for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. but was defeated. Althongh 
beaten at the polls, he made a noble fight for 
the nomination, having as competitors several 
of the best teachers of the State. In the fall 
of 1882, be resumed the practice of law at 
Mount Vernon, and on March 9, 1883, he 
was appointed by Gov. Hamilton as one of 
the three Railread and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners for the State of Illinois, to succeed 
Hon. William H. Robinson, of Fairfield, I). 
This position he now occupies. The record 
of Mr. Stratton’s life is a history of carnest 
and faithful work; ‘of the actions and em- 
ployments of one who has done thoroughly 
and well whatever he undertook to doe, and 
whose life will—imperceptibly, perhaps, but 
not the less surely—exercise an iniluence for 
good on those with whom he was brought in 
contact. 
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